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1398 - | Pagans ignorant of ewiſh Affairs” .:Þ5 
rious and contradiRorie to therules of human Policie, as thartis 
no wonder if the blind Heathens could make ao better judgment 
and narration of them. For what myſteries, and wonders of 
Providence were there in God's diſpenſations towards the Jews! 
their thriving .in Captivitie,their often recoveries from ſo man 
Overthrows and Captivities, their continuing a-Nation united 
and diſtin& trom others, notwithſtanding ſo many breaches, fi. 
nally, their Decaies and Increaſes were ſo extraordinarie, as that 
they could not be meaſured by rules of Policie, or Politick 04. 
ſervations. Hence was it, that Tac#tur, how. exaR ſoever in 
this kind, was here greatly miſtaken in. bis Account of the ?ep. 
ib Affairs their original, and Policie: of which ſee Fackſon, vol, 
x1. onthe Autoritie of the Scripture. fol, 77. Thus we have ſhewn, 
how it came to paſſe, that Pagan. writers were: ſo ignorant of 
Fewiſh Traditions and Affairs, notwithſtanding their correſpons 
dence with them. | 
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Pts: was in its firſt deſcent, a generous, Noble 


thing, a Virgin-beautte, a pure L:2ht, born of the Father 

of Lights, in whoſe Light alone we can ſee light, But, 

alas 1! how ſoon did ſhe loſe her original Virgmmtie, and pri- 
mitive puritie > how ſoon was ſhe, of an Agel of Light, 
transformed into a c<h11d of darkneſſe 8 Adam no ſooner fell, 
but Ph:loſophte tell with him, and became a, common S trumpet, 
for carnal Reaſon to commit follie with. And oh 1 how have 
the laſcitrrous Wits, of lapled humane nature, ever fince gone 
a Whoring after vai Philoſophie But ſuch was the infinite 
Benignitie, and Con deſcenſion of Soveraigne Light, and Love, 
25 that he vouchſafed to Irradiate a ſpot of the lapſed world, 
even his Holy Land, and Ele# Seed, with freſh, and glorious 
rayes of the Light of Life , conveighed in, and by Sacred 
Revelations, And oh 1 how beautiful, how raviſhing were 
thoſe bright beams of Divine Light, which ſhone on Judea 27 
Were not all the adjacent parts illuminated hereby > Yea, 
did not Greece it ſelt (eſteemed the cyc of the World) light 
her Candle at this Sacred Fire? Were not all the Greciar 
a 2 Scholes 
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Scholes hang with Ph:loſophick Ornaments, or Contemplati. 
ons, ftollen out of the Judeick Ward-robe > Were not Þ,.. 
thagor.u's College, Plato's Academie z Ariſtotle's Peripatum : 
Zeno's $ tos, and Epicurw's Gardens, all watered with rivulets, 
though in themſelves corrupr, originally derived from the (4. 
cred Fountain of Siloam } Whence had Phenicia, Er, 
Chaldea, Perſia, with our Occidental Parts, their Bartarih 
Phileſophie, bur from the ſacred Emanations of S'7? The 
Demonſtration of this is, «ys» «wie, the or7gizal [ea of this 
Diſcourſe. 

But yet, natwithſtanding thoſe rich, and reſplendent Der. 
w4tions of Divine Revelation how much did the G-;zitle world 
ſolace it ſelf in irs own native darknefle > what mixtures of 
wain Imaginations "with Judaick Traditions * what mudiie, 
dirtic phantaſmes did they mingle with thole broken Traditions, 
they received from the waters of the Santtuarie Neither was 
this the crime of the Pagan world only, but alſo of the Church 
of Go, which has in all Ages, ſo far as the ſpirit of Apoſtle 
prevaila1, been greatly fond of 1413 Phileſophie : And (which 
1s a prodigious matter of aſtoniſhment) thole very Phloſophick 
Traattions, which the thirſtic greedie Grecians imbibed,origi- 
nally from the ſacred Fountain in Judea, and afterwards, Gy 
many luccefſive Metamorphoſes, adulterated with their own 
fabulous, and ridiculous :fu{iozs, I ſay, theſe very Philſophick 
Traditions, thus Sophiſticated, both Jews, and Chriſtians, have 
in their declined ſtate, drank in, with as much greedinefle, as 
the M :nor Poets did Homer's Vomit, And hence indced, cven 
from this bitter Root of ] ain Phileſopire, have ſprung all peſi- 
ferous, and noxious Herefjes, and Idolatries, wiiich have cauſed 
ſuch miſerable Declenſions, both in the Ju4aich, and Chriſ14: 
Churches. The Demonſtration hereof is the «/::azate, and ſu- 
preme end (next to the Glorie of God) 1 have had under 1z- 


textion, 
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tention, in the compoſure of theſe Phzlologech, and Philoſophick 
diſcourſes. And albeit I can promiſe nothing, whether ever, 
or when ſuch an undertakement may ſee light, yet take this. 


[ 


| 
[ 
' 


enſuing Specimen, or Abſtrat [4ea of what is deſigned herein. ! 


r. The Vanitie, and manifold defer of Pagan Philolophie 
may be demonſtrated from its Cauſes : For the EffeR cannot; 


be more perfe, or noble than it's Cauſe: If the Spring-. 


head be poiſoned, the Streams muſt needs have the ſame trn- 
Fure and tart, VWhat were the main ſprings of Pagan Phi- 
Fh . . _ . - 
loophie, but ſome broken ] 4aick Traditions adulterated, and 
poiſoned with their own ignorant [yventions, Curioſitie, Pride, 
Preſamption, Confidence, Contentioas Diſputes, Opinionative- 
reſ}e, Dozmatiſings , Carnal Policte, Idololatrick I[aclizations , 
and fabulous Imitations? were not theſe the great Prolzjick 
prigciples of all Pagan Philoſlophte > And.may we'expe a 
wholeſome Iſſue, or Progente, from ſuch envenomed Parepts 2] 
2. The various defeFs of Paran Philolophie,may be meafu- 


the Aratians ? what grofſe miſtakes are therc in (the preatcl 
among Pagan Philoſophers) Ariſtotle in his Phyſics £ Notto 
mention any lower, and lefſer ones againſt Reaſon only, which 
ſome quarrel him for ; as namely, touching the firlt Princt- 
ples of Bodies ; his making I know not what Chimerical firſÞ 
Matter a Principle of real,and even Privarion it ſelf of poſitive 
Bodilie Beings, and the like : I (hall inſtance only in tha his 
creat Signal Contradidtion ro Farth, and Reaſoa together, 
the Eternitie of the World; to Faith, Heb. 11. 3. and very 
many other Scriptures : and to Reaſon; ſince that very ſame 
Argument of -his (drawn from that grand abſurditie of the 
Part being equal to the hole) whereby he diſproves the poſs 
fiblitic of irs Lnfinitie in Extenſion, would give as clear baffle 

a 3 to 
\ 


. F | L l/, . » 
red by its Matter, and Parte, How full of contentions is Loyick,; #'vs — 


eſpectally as delivered by Zen, and Ariſtotle's Commentators; Philoophie, 


» Parts, 


of Pagan Phi- of 
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to the poſſibilitie of it's Tyfinitie in Du#ation alſo. Beſides; 
how extreamly defeQuous are the Pagan Erhicks, both as ty 
Matter, Ena, Rule, and Principles? Are not allo their Occo 
nomicks, Peliticks, and Mathemgticks, greatly defettrve, and * 
vain > Bur that, which gives us a more Slack Idea of the Va- 
nitie of the Grecians Philoſophie, is their Metaphy/icks, or 
Natural Theolagie, It's true, Pythagor4s, and Plato, had clear 
Traditions - of | the Deitre, and Divine Perfe#tors ; but yer 
what a maſſe of fabulous narrations , and phantaſmes of their 
own do they contemper therewith > How ſuperſtitious , yea 
ridiculous, are their | horas , and Worſbip2 Yea, whata 
Monſtrous Sataxick ſpirit of Hell inſpired their whole Syſteme 
of Divination, by Dreams, Maladies, Animals, Plants, Men, 
Elements, Stars, and things Artificial, as Gloſſes, &c. 

3. But nothing affords us a more evident Demonſtration, . 
the defe#s, and wanitie of Pagan Philoſophie , than the 
wonſtrous, miſchievous effedts it has produced among men, 


. 


' In the Fu. Not to mention the peſtiferous Influence it had on the Pagar 
T. In the Fu | | 
daick.Church. world, for the Improvement, and propagation of Atheiſme, Pi- 


utheiſme, Superſtition, and Taolatrie : We ſhall begin with the 
malignant Contagion, whichthe Judaick Church received from 
vain Phileſophie, So long as the Judaick Theologie continued 
under it's own native , ſimple habit of Divine Revelation, 
without commixtures of war Philoſophie, it retained its pri- 
mitive Puritie, Beautie, and Glorie, Ir's true, there was a great 
Declenſion, and Apoſtaſie, as to Worſbip, even ſhortly after 
their eſtabliſhment in Canaan : Bur whence ſprang this, but 
from the Phenician, and Chaldaick Philoſophic , touching 
Plazetarie *Deities , and Demons, called by rhe Phenicans 
Baalim > Yet ſtill the Judaick DoFrine continued entire, and 
pure; till ſome time after the Babyloniſb Captivitie, the Gre- 


canick Philoſophie began to incorporate therewith, _— 
UE 
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Riſe heteof was this 5; when the ſacred Garden of Judes was 
laid waſte, and the Grec:ans became Lords of the Oriental 
parts, the carnal Jeps, out of a fond compleaſance, began to 
plant this Garder of the Lord, their Scholes, and Church, with 
Grectan Sciences 5 which proved the fatal ſubverſion of their 
Sacred Theologie, Neither were the Godly Reforming Jews, 
without a previſionof the curled Effe&s, which would follow 
on this commixture of Pagan Philoſophie with their ſacred 
Oracles : and therefore in the time of the Haſmozeans, or Mace 
chabees, there was..a conftitution made, That whoſoever taught Qnonins 0% 
his Son the Grecian Philoſophie ſhould be anathematized. But yet, bogs 
as the Judaick Reformation begun by Ezra, and others, dege- 
nerated into Formalitie, and Superſtition, the Jexs more and 
more imbibed the Grecanick Philsſophie, which proved the 
Foundation .of their chieteſt Hereſies, and Superſtitions, For 
we no way doubt, but (in it's time, and place) to demon- 
ſtrate, that the main Errors of the Phariſees, Sadaduces, and 
other Judaick Hereticks, received their firſt Formation, Lined- 
' ments, and Improvement from Grecian Philolophic, eſpecially 
the Pythagorean, Yea, we doubt not, but to evince, that the 
chief of the Jewiſb Talmud, or Syſteme of their Oral Tradi- 
tions, which the Phariſees call the Traditions of the Ellery, 
Mark, 7.3.5. were no other than Pythazorean Dozmes, and 
Infiitutes ; and thence ſtiled by our #leſſed Lord, The Dottrines 
and Traditions of men, Mark 7. 7, 8. 7 
The firſt great Errors that infeſted the Chriſtian Churches, 2. 7 ihe pri- 
were thoſe of the Goſticks ; who pretended unto a very lub- Fae or 
lime 16", or Myſtick Theologie 5 which was no other than thee. 
2 corrupt complexum of Orphaick , Pythagorick, and Juaaick = Gnoſtick 
Infuſions. For whence borrowed they their aoyia, 4 weonuyias, ITT 
Conjun#ions, and Genealogtes, namely, touching the conjuntion 
of one thing with another ; and thence the logs" of i 
enira 5 
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third ; as they ſay, [out of the conjunRion of Night, and $'ilence} 
was generated the Chaos] but from theMythologich,and Symbolick 
Philoſophie of the P)thagoreazr, 8c. - Again, . it ſeems very 
probable, thar all their Will-worſhip, and woluntarie humiltie, 
mentioned C01. 2. 18. were but corrupt Imitations of P)th4- 
gorean Dogmes, and Inſtitutes, as Col. 2. 8. 

Neither want we ſufficient evidence to-evince, that za: 
Philoſophie was the chief Seminarie, and Nurſe of the main 

Errors broached in the four firſt Centuries after Chrif, This 

Tertullian was greatly ſenſible of ; and therefore he tiles the 

A Giey, Apo- P:loſophers, the Patriarchs of Hereticks, Yea, a French Au. 
legetick, thor informs us, © That Tertull;ax did puiflantly Combat the 
_— Pre- © Vanitie of Ph:loſophie, which he had formerly ſo much affe. 
; © ted ; becauſe he knew full well, that it was the principal 

_ © foundation of Superſtition, &c. Ir is not difficult, from an | 
enumeration of particulars, to demonſtrate, that the moſt ma-. 

lignant Herefies, which ſo greatly infeQed the prowzitive Chur- 

 thes were fermented in, and breathed from the Schole of Alex- 

| andria, which was then the Source, and Fountain, of Geytil: 
crmofarenys Philoſophie, VVhence had Paulus S ameſatexe his Blaſphemous 
bis Errors. Infufions, but from Plotinw (ſucceſſor to Ammonits in his Siu: 
of Al-xaadria) who Philoſophizing here, of the Eteraal ky, 

Word, (and thar according to the Platonich Mode) $ ameſaters!, 

his Auditor, drew hence his Grand Impoſtures, tha: our bleſſed 

Saviour was only Man ; and tht by 5xiy@- John 1. 1. We may 

not underſtand any (ub{iftent p-rſon, but only the manifeſt ative nord 

of promiſe. And did not A-rriw in like manner derive his blal- 
Arrianiime. phemons Perſuaſions touching Chriſt ; from the very [lame 
poiſoned Fountain > For he being a Presbyter in the Church of 
Alexandria, and too much drenched in thoſe Plator:ick ſpecu- 

lations, touching the Divine 4iy@ made it his +3 %9 (as 


Samſaienu before him) to reconcile Job»'s. cxplication of 
8 AIPH 


vine informes us, That the Arrian Hereſie ha 
particular Conſerences of learned Men 13; the Citie of Alexandria, vo 
And had not the Pelagzen Hereſie the ſame peſtiferous root > Pelagieniſme; 


| | 
The P ref ace. ; | $I % 
3alye, The Word, with that of Plato. So a pro French Di- | 


This is incomparably well demonſtrated by Jayſezir, in his 
Auzuſtizus, Tom, 1. lib, 6. cap. 13. where he ſhews, how 
Or:3en (Scholar ro Ammonine, in his ſchole of Al-xandria) by 
mingling Platonick Contemplations with Scripture-Revelatte 
0x5, cave Matter,and Forme to the chiet Pelagian Dogmes. Yea, 
it is generally confefſed, thatPelagin himfelt viſited this ſchole 
of Al-xandria, and other parts of Ezypt, where gaining inti- 
mate familjaritie, & converſation with the Origenttick Monks, 
ſucceffors of Origen, he had thence huge aſliftance for the 
formation of P-lagzaniſme : Not to mention what advantages, 
and aides he received from other of the Greet-Fathers, who 
followed Origen, as the Latin Fathers Auguſtine. | 


Having explicated the black Charaer, or heretical Impreſſys, Antichrifti«s 
which the Gentile Philoſophic left on the primitive Churches, yo 


we now proceed to the bodie of Antichriftianiſme, (which is 


a Complexum of Hereſies, and Apoſtaſies) to diſcover what pro- 


digjious, and venemous Influences it received from Pazaz Phi- 
lolophie. The firſt Lineaments of this Myſtere of Inzquitie, 
were formed out of a Myſtic Theolegie, compoled by the 
Al-xandrine, and other Ezyptian Monks, ſucceſſors of Origen, 
cut ofthat Pythazorean,and Platonick Philolophie,which flonri- 
ſhed in this Schole of Alexazl7ia, For that the chiefeſt parts 
ofthar Myſtzc& Theologie, which gave the farſt lines to the bodie 
of Antichriftianiſme, were formed out of Pythagorean, and Pla- 
torick A ſcems moſt evident, both from the Matter, 
Forme, and firſt Formers thereof. Vhat ate the chief materials 
of this Myſtic Theologie, but Pythagorean, and Plitonick ſprcu= 
lations? An Egge is ſcarcely more like an Egge, than thoſe 

| b myſtick 


af 


| = "FI 
' 


is riſe from the Merel.Diſcigl.' 
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M\)ſt:ck contemplations coined by Qrigen, and his ſucceſſors, are 
like Pythagerean, and Platonick Iofufions, Neither do they agree 
only in Matter, but in Forme alſo, For as the Pythagoreans, and 
Platonifts delighted much to wrap up their, philoſophizings in 
Smbolick, Parabokck, Enigmatich, and Allegorick Modes : juſt 
ſo thoſe Morkiſb Divines their Myſtick Theologie, Laſtly, 
that this Myſiick Lheologie, which gave the firſt formation to 
Arntithriftianiſme, was but an Ape of Pythagoreay, and Platogich 
Philoſophie, is very evident from the firſt formers thereof, 
who were the Orizeni/i;ck Monks, fucceflors of Origen; not 
only. as to their manner-of Life, but made of Theelegze allo, 
which they endeavoured to'render Conformable to theP)tha. 
goredx, and Platonich Philolophie, Yea, not only their Theologte, 
bur- alfo their aonaſtich Life, and Di[cipline, ſeems to be no 
other than a corrupt Idea borrowed from the Pythagorean College, 
which will appear to any, that (ball compare them together, 


- according to the account we have given, of the P)tbagarean Col. 


lrge,| Book 2. Chap..6. . Thus learned Bochart, 10 his Treatiſe 
inſt ron (Part, 3. Chap.25. $.4. Art.1.) proves at large, 


fy. een InjunRion of.Celibate,and Monaſtick Life, was one 


* of the Stperſtitions bropghe 2ypt by P3thagoras z who 


&c 
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ouage For look as the firſt Monks were wholly drenche' in 

latonick, and Pythagorean Philoſophie: ' ſo the'Scholemengave 
up themſelves to Ariſtotle thus corrupted ihto an'Artificral kind 
of contentions Diſputation, as that which beſt ſuited with their |. 
Deſigne z which was to Papott the Papa! Empire by force of 
Argument, and wrangling Diſpute ; the cunning contzrwers of 
the Antichriſtian Rely firſt forging'the Do8r:xec, and then 
rear, them to the ſubtileScholemen to be maintain'd, & 
defended, | | | 

The laſt Branch of Antichriſtianiſme, I ſhall here mention, The Canenifts. 

is the Canoniſts Theologzetouching the Canontzation, & Worſhip- Thealogie. 
ping of Saims, which ſtands in ſuch a Compliance with the ThepireAorie 
Pagan *niamr, and Dizmonolatrie,' as ſeems not to have been 9 be Ingufe 
accidental and caſual, but iudied, and contriv'd 2 The very. Canoization 
Popiſh Dreforie of the 'Tngquiſitors Ricks not to call the Canoe dew x 
nzation of $ aints their Apotheofis, i, e, Deification : And; that mare 
the whole Papa] £yunerpia, or Saint-Worſbip, is buran Imitari- Bochart: 

on of the Pagay Suritupnte, Bt Damon-Worſbip, is excellently — 
explicatcd, and demonſitated by Judicious Meade,” on 117. 

4. 1, 2, touching the Apoſtaſie of the latrer times,” This we 

may (perhaps in due time, and place) demonſtrate by a paral- 

ſel *twixt the Papa! S armts, and Pagan' Demons,” 1. It their 

Origine z, 2. In their Formal wnviene; 3, In their Me:atorie 

Offices; 4. In their Feftivals; 5. In their Images, and Rel. 

ques; 6. In the Offerings made-to thera g 7. Intheir Exor:iſmes, 

and Miracles, $, In the I-wocation of them 9. Inthei{acred 

Ri;es, and Ceremonies performed to them 4 To.” In that Hie- 

rarchie , and Supremacie afſumed" bythe Pope, that great 
Demonarch, In all theſe regards there ſeems to. be: an inti- 

mate Symbolization between the "Papal <ynnarrele, and; Pager 
tacdaiaia ; Which was the great figment of the-Philoſophers, 

as we may hereafter demonſtrate. Thys we have givena con- 

ciſe Idea of what is intended touching the defefs, vanitie, and 
miſchiefs of Pagan Philoſopbie, "UA ' But 


S ound P bike 
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But now to diſabuſe the minds of any ſuch, as may un: 
groundedly conceit,that all Phloſophie is uſeleſſe; asalloto lay 
a foundation for a Syſteme of ſound Reformed Philoſophie, we 
are not without ſome formed Intentions. (if Providence favor 
the ſame)to make anE/] ay;for the caſting of the whole body of 
found Phileſophie into. one Syſteme, whereof Logick muſt be 
the K'y. Ar preſent ir'mwſtluffice to hints: that he, who will 
imbue his mind with arrue Tea of P5ilsfophie, muſt---Nuliu 
jurare in Verba Magiſtri/:* nwſt not-tenaciouſly adhere to the + 
ſtife Dogmes of any partieular $28 of Philoſophers whatſo- 
ever ; which is uſually the wayto prepollefle the Mind again(t 
more of Truth, than it -offeſſerh it of: 'burhe muſt keep his 
Judgment free, and apt to receive any.Impteſfions of Trwh, 


' from whatſoever 0&je3;, or perſons they flow. He thar is incli- 


ned, Feuer woodicn, to ſerve an Hypotheſis, Will never be brought 
of dXrSeis SY, 16 ſaryifice to Tyuth, And therefore the Deſigne of 
the New Platoniſts in. the Schole of Alexandria, who called 
themſclves warm (of whom ſe#B.3. C4. '$. 15.) was thus 
far honourable, in that they'eſpouſed' not any oe Sect, bur cn- 
deavoured tv Cull,what was moſt Eligible, out of every Set, 
Ir is good advice, which Groti CEp:ft, 26.) gives a Student in 
Phileſophie, to otſerve (eſpecially in Ethicks) the drfferences of the 
Sees : what were the Sentiments of » Pythagor.us , what thoſe of the 
fewere Stoicks ; what thoſe of the Oli, and New Academie ; and 
what thoſe of Epicurws. For theſe being unknown, there ariſeth s 
great Darkneſe, &c. "This is one'prear Inducement, which 
drew us tofill upthis whole Diſcourle with.the Hi/torickNar- 
ration-of Phileſophie; that ſo'young Students might have a more 
free, and open airof whe gb to breath'in; and not be tied 
up tothe confined Dogmes'of any ove Se#z- which has proved 
2 great detriment not onely to D3i/ine,” but alſo ro humave 
Wiſdome, R | 


In Opus hoc Eruditione pari, ac 
Induſtria Elaboratum, _ 


Inceros Ignes Celefti ex Arce Prometheus 
| Vafra in Terrenums tranſtulit Arte Focum. | 
De Sacris furtim accendir Sophia Zthaica Flammis, 
Hebreorum Arz queis caluere, Faces, 
Urqz ſolent Furey gnari celate, Figuris 
Aſſurnpris, nunc! $e, nuncſua Firtagnovige - 
Canrtarus ſic hinc Sabo Erhnicus, inde Foera |- 
( Natn paricer Plagii eft hujiis —__— Revs Y 
Surripir e priſcis, Arrz#/Monumenta; Sepulchris' 
Funera poſt Veterum. vivere digna P atrum. 
Sacrilegove Auſu Sacram Salomonts in dem 
Involat, & Ritys abripic inde Sacros. 
Quin Calum'imperitur z $ plaque Angxſtior ipſo 
Gemili, lacera eſt Pagina Sacra Manu. * 


Omnis ar, in Vario Fabelle tin&aColore, | 
Aſervanda aliis clam ſua Furta.putar. 

Hecqz Sibs Authori rribuir, cui nefcio Divi, | 
Ila ( decer fitum Fabula fida Deum J | © "ev > 

Hujus enim Zgypris Aurhor Ter Maximus Hermes, EQN. . 


; 
{ 


Iſivs Serapis, iHius Ifs erat. RE Tons 
Noflurns Interpres Foſephus Imaginis, idem © + 
Natura Myſtes maximus, arque Det, /. REI OI 1 
Tanto erat his/Hermes Ticulo infignitus Honoris, 
Er, Fidei ut Nobis, his Pater Artis Abram. 
Sns Agri hos Artem docuir liculenta-Colendi © 
( Arre-hac Diſcipulis digna Magiftrs'ſuis )... 
Sus lurulenta 3 Agrum Rofiro dum Sulcat, Aratro.'z 
Puraque mox faQa eft Sus lurnſentaDegs ©! 
Sed pronam it Terra ad Cele tollere Mentera  ... . 
Ducere per, Cceli Machita, guicquid, haber 3 
Naturam Aftrorum, Numerum, Morumque docere 3. 
Hec Ars in Celos ut vebir, inde venit. _ 
$an&# Orbi Gentis, Genti Celeſtis & Auchor | 
Artis Abram, hanc didicit primus, & hanc docuit. 
Appulirhuc Oculos, Mentem huc, ubi Sidera juſſo 
Ur numerer, dium eſt, Sic 31bi Semen erit,  . 
Nee ſolam ad SanFam traduRta Scjentia Prolem 
Stellarum ad Numervum quz numeranda fuit. 
Sedes nempe aptas-Zgyprum Nube Serenam 
Seligit hzc; apra in Sed: potira Throno. 
Et Patriarcharum Primum fibi naRta Magiftram, 
Rege & Diſcipuly NEGTAg ſuo, 
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Evchirt 


Phanicia. 


Evehit hic Abram Pharetalem ad Siders, Vulge 
Dum Ss Culturam foetida gruanit Agri. 
Ars media has artes "inter. 1s Regem 

Wo — + mes , £ .inter, == 
amne rtem, Numen docuiſſe Suil/us p; 
Er Suleo've _ Metro habuiffe c 

Venſirs © fines te be for”. 

ir a re ſux. 

Hic nullo difcir Apay rentamine Pendus 3 

er teyo M we de a nec ul}a docer. 


Prima per A 
Veram in 
Nec prius 


Hebr eo Pri px oc Hy Aris 5 aj 
Diſcretis fines 


Arvis :-: , 
Ars hos Confuſd ek eicbr ag Solo. 


In rorum Commune Rugs, 2 "gs 
Phanicum Naycs  Fertlhs 
Laudum fe plena veh 
Quaqua Vemoram' 
Hinc Sanchoniarh: 
Hinc Magnus 00D Me 
Mulra petunt & 
Alter & a Maſir Nomine Nomen. 
Que, privs m pen 
Nunc mera 
Vox ſterir in Grecis JE Cade CAL 
Firma 3 s excipiendus erat, 
Fon, Ms eftitit Omnewy, 
enicem hune pi 


m qui pr 
revenit Arte Soni 3 
Ipſo'ex Ore Dei quam plurima Verba laquencis 
Excipit, & Manibas _—_ Scripta Manv. 
Quez-Cordi indid era pene Eraſa, Columns 
Inſtaurar pri oe Pie notata Deus. 
Signara _ 7 Boom Marmora; Moſ 
Hoc juxra Exempl NY Secundus Pep 
c 


Quiſre huic «Deny 
Hac Preceprovi 


Nec Gratis 


us : 


ape n4'ob 
Rates. 
Fed hr in Orbez 
win Oe ſanar. 


re figuris 


ici rre Vices. 


re fourh, 


Quam folr on ics Leura $ chale 
Hac nots, Nemo quantiflz, neſciat, Artis 
Sit yariare Notes, non yariarg Soros. 


ua patet, Orbem 
cca Magiftres z 


has Auras 
unc & inane _nihil ) 


Ordine, neſcio, Cadmo 


Anrtiquas 


Onmnis Opes 


riquas Zabylonis Opes miramur, f& rtes 4 
wr " emum domiri dum Caput Orbis erat. 
» Gens nna Artes invexit Hebrea: 


Captivi Dominos erudiere ſuoz, 
Forſar & Artis Abram Chaldee Elements reliquir 


Tum poſt Se, Secum cum rulit inde Fidem, 
furandi Gente Rearus ; 


Nec ſterit in triplici 


DoRaiterum furtim Grecis Furta rapit. 
Dividit ar plures inter ſua Furra Latrones 3 
Fram ifta melius'poſſer ur Arte tegi. 


Primnm hoe Pythagore Inyentum, primam idq; Thalerſ 
Iſtud Anaxagoe, Socrarh iltud Grace. ae bo . 
Mulrta Sagax cudit X?nophon, Ditis Plato plura 5 


Plurima dat Magno parya Stagira Duce. . 


Ur ſus nempe'crepant aliorum Inventa, 


Abdita Figment, priftina Vers, novi. - 
Nil non acceptumy Nil quicgu NES YIkes 
rent. 


Acceprum Antiqurs Tutba 
Multi hinc multa Def AM; ro 


Hujus Apollo, hajus 
Iſtis Mercarizs 


Furti in ſe Culmert 
Falſum iſtum 


Quin ipſe Tour bak dpaſlarg ay 


egit, f4a'E farragine Divam, . - 


ills % Author erat. 
Re ramen apſe ſua ( fartiva (cilicer ) Arte 
m urramque 


a 


ve fm, 


Verus tiunc Chrifti de Grege Mercuriu. 


4nthorem en gnarum, Veſt 


Hanc Furum tormam 


Hic Spolia a vi&is Raptorum 
Antiquis Dominis reftituenda, 
Ethnica fartivis nuda cft Cornicu 
eſt Plutnis Sanfa C 
Fabells longumi putidz Conclz 


Formoſa 


Sacrum iterum Fomem, 


Poſt iter emenſum [ongu, walrus p 
Sic Flumen reflaas in Mare yolyit Aquas. 


nota 
4 
eofutos 
Lt | 
« Plamii .* 
iy yr 


legend, . 
a ſequi. 
Caſtris, 


Idem de Opere, f&&Authore iiſdem. 


Una ( Voleme Deo') Divine Kecle 


Humane hiz Mar 


Nara eſt Gemiles regat hzc, ut Lung, 


er & vya , 


Geuris Sante, inftar Solis, art illa Diem. 


Inque Domo Domini hac, il1i data Summs Potefl ge; 
Hec Servum ile dum os fe 


tcnebris- 


aiffima ducunt : 


it, | 


a Mater, .* 
Tenebras 5. 


Chaldas 


GIrdcis. 


Hanc neque Splendidior mirere qudd orner Amiftus 3 

' In morem Ancillis hoc abiifle palam eft. 

Illius ſed pur, gravis, Venerandaque Veſtis 3 
Quzque revelante eft undique digna Deo. 

Nec Sano Soli infinuat ſe Lumine Ment}, 
Intima vel penetrat Corda Calore Sacro, 

Gentilis Lumen Sophiz ( Lamyyrids: illi 
Haud impar ) Lumen, prztereaque Nibil, 

Lumen, & Influxum geminum Factum ( #mula Phebi 
Mater) Scripture parturit Omne 105 

Quin Mentem & Renovans primum icnfim indit Acumen : 
Imbuit & Summi Cognitione Det. 

Res hinc rimandas melius deſcendir ad Omnes : 

Naturam noto, neſciat illa, Deo. 


Terna Dies olim NoRKem muratur in wnam 
Firque ex CompaRis NoQibus una tribus. 

AfﬀMi&am Mappom Spiſſe invaſere renebrz, 
Palpari facili que potuere Mane. 

Interea San#i minime interrupta Popell; 
Luz fulger Iztis alma Domiciliis- 

Gens & in gypro hzc Goſhen invenit, in Orbe 
Lucis & hzc Goſhen Gens melioris erat. 

Ur Tenebris Numen ſecrevit Lumine primis : 

___ alternantes juſfit habere Vices. 

FUSTITLE fic SOLI olim Communis Horizon 
Fude que, Deo fic ſtatuente, fuit: 

Hanc extra, przter Tenebras, & Opaca Locorum, 

Hzc Mundi exhibuit retrica Scene Nihil. 

l Linea murara eſt dudum hic Ecliptics ; Signa 

Zodzaci nec bis Sex, velut ante, Tribus. 

| Curſus abhinc idem, quamvis non peſſibus £quis 
Urrivis Soli perficiendus erat. 

Solem Evangelicum ſed quem videt Ethnicus Ortum, 

Occiduum mox hunc Iſraclita vider. 

| Sic erat irriguo ficca olim Vellere Terra : 
Sic Terra Siccum Vellus & irrigus. 

Fudeequin una Fidem Nox vidit, & A4ritem 

41 Occiqduas, Ortas vidir ut una Dics. 

Lux gemina hzc Geminis impar Celeſtibus; Alter 
Ortum ubi Suſpenſum, dum Cadat alter, haber. 

| Tyndareis impar Geminis 3 dumt ſcilicer alter 

q Horum abſque aſterius vivere Morte nequit. | 

Lux gemina Hippocratis Geminis par hzc 3 ubi Riſws p 

: Alrer in alreriug Solvicur, & Zacrymas. 

Ur quo [zrifico ridet Sol blandior Ore, 

'- Rocilli arrider letior alma Soror. Ille 


Tlle alid ef-aſum vando nos. Ocellun;.. 
Induti mp F 
Sic Sacra by vp oor Lax, ar ,ur plmirir orbe, =p 
Ingenu# ma * 


Ad quem dere $0? Von euridem”! {/ 
Ars & confeſtim ver Can pave Gradum RO 
pry Toys ſuper Gi bee ( otter? Hoftis' 
Excidio ) pe 'So Finebad Kev quogs 5; 

Lt C Fratri contenta Vices concedere ) Valle 

icina albidulas £unz repreffir Equas. | 

Dum bis quingue Gradus Hex'chie rempore Phabus 
Regreditur, Phwben tot retrojire pures. 

geſc inter Servant ſic Progreſſusque, Regreſſusque 
Arque Moras dubias Arsque, Fidesque pares. 

Procreat hinc x ures Meretricia Roma Sopbiftas 
Caſta Agni plures dat _ Sponſa _ mt 


yelea in Terris Gentr{ Sic Fara rolebane 
"27 _ ſoli nates _—_ -, 2. 

Ars Surdo quzyis accepra teren 

em oTuan! vt TOmety referenduDn. »' ; 
Accepr4 I Virtute Ded eft" grars, - 

Murds eriam cur tion eflet ab Arte. data 4 5” 
Scilicer Ars hujus fuerar gratiflima Mundo 

Ni fucrat Murido Gratis grata-minus. | -: 
Dum ramen ignare Lucein arti frencrar' To 

vel _ ts Fatt: 
Gratia & ingratumt Lymen 

Humans Munus' Kore tus O71 
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Ad Vioum Pj&ura  referr, cum eltoy wl iT 1 
.A C RINR) Og mea £7 ve, —» yes 
—_— þ 50 $ ». 


Sic quo Loy Th TH oli 
i aut fo leprm 

Iilius hoc vera edofa w_ pw 
Figrentivve magis faiſa erat ipla ſuis. . 

Unde Salutari magis & Phanicia Veras, - 
Audire & AMendax Grecia jure poteſt. 

Hec ita Figmentis (cater undique, ut Urinatey 
Vero Cxpiicando Delius efer Opus. 

Pofle au Gentis fi quiliber alter, habendus / 
Hic meritd Vere Deliug uthor crit, 


bi 
& | 


o Ind ur 


AEIE A 


Mont ium n Mari Nec Soli Sap | 


delitentium Radi- 
ces uſq;penetrantes 
vretiog 

extrahuntGemma. 


Has aliis Gaza exhibuiſſe juvar. 


na inde Une feree Lander OPLF EX nite, Labwiſqe, 


Am Trides intriegs DE Pa ben 
Nempe terum, ut Sileant, Oracla rof ana Yubenrur 3 
Ore licer Sacris Liberiore Togui. 


THO: GILBERT. 


db th. ah that. 
os 


Ad Authorem , de Opere hoc utrilq; jam 
partibm , mamerisq; $ Abſolmo. 


"EO Viſe \ i '$ Collogiumg, BOCHARTI, 


Quo mejus 'nil Pparum eſt, 
Res erqurt Gree q Rome, ulus Author, 
- eſt a; worth ; 


<— 
pn IE 


fre dtgyhry Atria ſolum, 


Onthe Second Part of this Loqmed 
WORKS Lean 


Hough beaureous Nature, with her numerous Race, 
di Does ſtill repleniſh this unbounded Space 
Is ſtill in vigor Seen —_ 
FA w_ waa th the Nueen : | 
as norhi r ftrength by Age, be £ abours ſpent, 
Throuhine the teeming Earth, or Rolling =, axm.J 4 
Bur ſtill in numbers (moorh and 
With ai'ery all and Glenrfeer, 
Holds on theemighty Dance, 
Her Maker bad her firſt ; er 
Though coo as he of old throughout the forming Maffe, 
Whilſt in the boundleſs womb of Nothing 'twas, 
Y Shee yet retains = , and wich eternall love | 
Payes gratefull age to the King 'above: 
And uſefull Tribute co the Prince below. 


2. 
Yet ſtrange iris Philoſophie alone, ; , 
For NN pars ey and contemplatian 3 
Should nor ſo conſtant, and ſ@ fgithfull proye; 
Should the diſcoſe of age, nor regſon have : 
Nor vom. res of truth, but ſhadows love : 
And ſcem ſo neer her grave * 
That in the World's great Roon when ſerr, 
Her ſelfe,and ferled bufineſs ſhould forger: | 
Her ſelf in learped Mexzeg looſe , | 
Some pretry Scheams of rhings, nor the fopream Idea chooſe, 


Which was intire and right, 
her will defoend the vaſt ay; 
rather will deicend the v e 
7 TIO 
With racks of horrid Termney, and hard Hypotheſes; | 
Where all rhe Arts, like'the = Angels, br” 
In chains of darkneſs bound: © 
The worſe hecaufe ſo knowing Miſeries 
And till with dreadful noiſe doe found . : 
Thus with deje&ed Eye ; 
In ſtanding pooles we ſeek the rhye : 
To find the milkie way | 
Nor only loſe the day e 
Bur down to Caverns, and vaſt rras of night 
Go ro improve whe fight. 
Cc 2 


/ 
: 


Mean 


we Ln) 
" *% 


Thanks ro this Zearned authors pen'; . 


Mean while negle& the glories, and the gentle influence 
Of alf the eps and faire ame mo 
Lofing both Gid, his Intel ligence, 


| 3» 
Were't not a too unkind Relief - - 
Topreſent griefe, 
+ Ourblifle ro think upon, 
Thar's paſt and gonz 
I'd bleſſe the day, when Arrs proportion'd right, 
Fram'd more for uſezthen wild delight, 
Did _ ſome Private: Patron-raiſe, _ 
But ſolemniz'd their-greater Authors praiſe; - 
Large as his Works, unbounded as. his Rule, 
Thar's founder. of the Vaiverſe his Schoole. 
When none of nwnbers made this mighty Frame , 
 Pythagoras did find, 
In's ithnetick mind, 
Thoſe we may Cypbers name. 
A714 did got then deſigne to dwell 
In ſome. inglorious Cell : 
The Rigours of the Stos, to maintain; 
Or from Stagirs date their Reignz 
A ER pine meter 
i 2 
4s if the'7Fee of Knowledge were 
Replanted, and ro flouriſh there. 


4* 

"Twes never thought of then, Des-Cartes pride - 
Should'over Schooler, and God in triu ph ride; 

That e're from matrers liguid bowles ſhould fall 


x This U rearer Bait, 
Or from his Whirle- By rh ere op flow 
All this valt 7yde of things below. 
Ar firſt rhere was no place for Fancies ſtage 3 
Or the wild images of learned rage: 
arts cloſe to things, and natures buſineſſe fir, 
Shew'd then rhe Strength, and Innocence of witt. 
But Knowledge like a River in irs, Courſes 
Making t0, its Original ſourſe; 
Irs puriry does loſe, apd t0 he ſpring 
| orrents fit 
; ve 3Gait 


In foaming k does bring, 


Truth now a }1N ence ; | 
Thron a he Vile of rhings;and Man. 
Sure be came from the Holy Place,- 


Ho 


, | I To bri L lhe Face : 
And in bis Gentiles Court ſo Sacred is the view 
| We luftre find, and Inſpiration too. | 
He doth with Rods corre@ the Heathen School : 
As the great Saviour did in's Temple rule, 
Truth now exrends her Conqueſt far, 
The Hearhen Oracles ſtruck dumb,and Authory are. 
They to fo juſt a 7riumph their ſubmiſſhons owe, 
And now congratulate their overthrow, 
Dethron'd they are, yet Priviledge enjoy: 
Highly promoted while they bow 
* Ir" Homſeof God (ob low 3 St 
As be was deem'd ,who fo himſelf demean'd 
In Rimmon's Houſe, while on his hand his : Mafterilean'd 
How great then our Whew fey: I* #2 22! £57 2: 
When that proud Empire of the Arts we (ce 
A tributary Province to Divinitie. 
The Heathen Authors are corre&ed ſo, 
Their poyſon now for Antidote may goe. 
Through their profane we ſee Diviner Theames , 
Sinee thus our ſkilfal Joſeph has explain'd cheir Dreams: 


Tothe Author on both Parts of this 
Learned Work. 


I. 
E's a wiſe Maſter of a Feaſt, 
And bravely-rrears the Gueſts he did inyite, 
Who firſt preſents unto their fighr 
That Food whoſe grateful! raſt 
Will edge the Appetite, _ _ 
And with'a pleafing Sharpneſs ſtill 
Prepare the Sromach ir does fill : 
eſerving that” till laſt 
Whoſe more ſubſtantiall Good 
Deſerves the name of Seng Food; 
And is befides the Choiceſt Diſh of all the Reſt, 
-  Soprudently have. you 
Contriv'd the Learned Baaquert here 
Ser our and offer'd to our yiewz 
In that yau firſt excire 
- And whet the Mind's delight, -:.-:... ., ;/ 
And'inthe Rear, , |. | 
Youchafe ro Entertain it with the daintieſt Cheer, 
From your firſt great Performance we can tell © 
"EY Where 


Mean while: e& the glories, and the nes influence 


Of all rhe wide and faire Ci 
Lofing borh Gid, __ his Tac i gg 
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Were't not a too unkind Relief 

Topreſent griefe, _ 

os blifle ro, think upon, 
har's paſt and gon3 
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Did Fome Private; — 
But ſolemniz'd thei 
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In ſome! ang 
The Rigours of the Stos, to {HE 
Or from ap opono Mh dare (cir wt 
Nor yd» od. 


Uh pond bn 
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Replanted, and ro flouriſh there. 


"Twas never thought of r 
Should over Schooler,” 
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wm x , $o bri; Zp a Face: - - 
And in bis Gentiles Court ſo Sacred is the vie: 
"+; - We daftre find, and Inſpiration ane? 

He doth with Rods corre@ the Heathen School : 

As the great Saviour did in's Temple rule. - * 

Truth now exrends her Conqueſt-far, 

The Hearhen Oracles ſtruck dumb,and Authory-are. 
They to {o juſt a'7riumph their ſubmiſſons.owe, 
Andnow congratulate their overthrow. 

Dethron'd they are, yet Privileage enjoy:. _ 
Highly Jores while they bow . 
* Ir Houſeof God'fo low 37 
As be was deem'd ,who fo him(elf demean'd - 
In Kimmon's Houſe, while on his hand his Mafter/lean'd 
How great then our Trixmphal joy !' © 7 1 
When that proud Empire of the 4r:s we (ce 
A tributary Province to Divmitie.” - | 
The Heathen Authors are corre&ed fo, 
Their poyſon now for Antidote may goe. . 
Through their profane we ſee Divmer Theames , 
* Sinee thus our ſkilfal Joſeph has explain'd rheir Dreams: 
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To the Author on both Parts of this 
Learned Work. 


I. : 
HE. 4 wiſe Maſter of a Feaſt, AA et 
And bravely-rrears the Gueſts, he did inyite, 
Who firſt preſents unto yer fight. 
Thar Food whoſe gratefull raſt 
.. Will edge the 'Apperite,, . _.. 
And with'a pleafing Sharpne Finn 
Prepare the Sromiach ir does fills _. _ 
eſerving thar-. till laſt | 
Whoſe more ſubſtantiall Good: _ 
Deſerves the nathe of Satisfying Foodz 
And is beydes the dorms Diſh of all the Reſt, 
rudently have.you.: . = | 
Contriv'd the Learned Gagaver here.. 
\Ser out and offer'd to our views _ 
In that yau firſt excite. | ” f 
And whetthe Mind's delighty 444 oy us UT 
__ AndintheRear,, ...*- - | 
Youchafe to Entertain. it with the daintieſt Cheer. -,, 
 _ _ From your firſt great Performance we can tell -; 
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Firſt Hiftorre preſents i 
The oy Archievemencs of Heroick men , 
Whoſe deathleſs A&ions rightly claim 
To'thema never, dyi 
Their YR with their wer 8 
exemprion from rave, 
_ And [om-lire all vr rowing Orb od. 
ince Chance upon our row rb a ſport 
T., nd av h'd ro fee ke 
Ape, cha fern 
«il evngs ly P _— "took b Ee ke ns 
: Ext tly Poerrie rt 
FR Thar Ar Minerva of the Brain, 
Which is the only Child on Earth, 
Since heavy Curſes raughr it how ro mourn, 
And Mourn in Vai 
Thar ever yet was Born 
Withour the Parents groans and Pain. 
She on I the. d Natures homely Face 
Ss inco fair, 


She lively painced there, 
Where before doll,end Swarrhy Colours did appear. 
The Lant in wh Foo bo iry or can 
dee Ges og C_—— 
By enrder 
Since ſhe ha 


Philoſophi ns roduce 
loſophie which ro Marr rapes Ml well grown Tree? 
A Tree whoſe Heavenly Fruit 
_ The Worlds ſunk vigour does recruit; 


Forces thoſe Spirirs briokly ro advance _ 


Thar ſoaking ly i ore Lnorance 
mt to the e) 


h'man from #bic, rhat will, | 

, and Ear, acdear his fill 3 | 

r alone forbidden here. | 
3, | 

While man was yet ſo-juſt and good, Py 

That ns of evil u pr neaBpod, 


Took eafure in 5 | | 
Came —- from his his Companc > 
Where Everlaſti Aralares flow, | 
Dare the Cards of Love | Ll 
And read his Adam Leftures of him | 
r he with wanron grew 
* -., Andhis Proud Will hitch 


Would know not onely Good , bur ll; 
mY would indeed be FOdliks ro0 : 


\make.him ſee 
From —_ hefel, and: Geng! þ Paiſere 
Then not-withour Induſtr Py 
Cons regain, 


Fen hone af line Horry what was' 
ESE ad aro Knowledge r002 


rd and dloned ted there did lie | | 
his JudgwemBre | | 


Thas he ro 
Tranſmits Þ gen an W, b great a 


Dealing with us av ole who nite «cow 
A deadly- Poyſon,: and an Antidote. 7 . 
_ -From Adam-Scrh,'to; of; 2M. 


She with = Pi | 
Maugre the mw rhe: Flood 
Thoſe Pillars as aftable Ark ſhe found -. 
To keep her roo'from being Drown'd. - _ . 
Bur the greateſt | Danger that: ſhe er'e was in 
The wing Deluge was of. fin,  /./ 
Where (adly ſhe, as juſtly'di& complain 
Thar a lewd Pagan train 


Pebauchd her with ſlight Sopbiftrie, 
Wirth ſuperſtirion, and Idolarrie: | 
Whence ſhe became more varus and more vain 
Then very Tgnorarice ' could be : y 
Beſt things abus'd prove worſt of all: So he 
That ſcoffs at Scripture, | fall”s to Blaſphemie: 
Burt was ſhe no where pure? no where 
Allow'd herV 4 nts ro wear? - 
Of all rhe Earth Tndea's litrle ſpoxr 
MS war 
There ſhe reign'd Lueen, and had efCommand 
Nexs Holineſle, the Empreſle in that Holy Land. ' 
No ſooner was ſhe ſeared on the Throne 
Bur wing Fame flew our, 
Informingall the Neighbours there about? 
Petite fufts Phonics .--——hnapy down 


P arc 
> >. Index's bliffful State-1/ 55 +, 
| Bur her deſign was ro improve her'own! 
Nor were her thoughts withour ſucceſs, and vain, 
For fraighren well w:th Knowledge ſhe made back agam: 
"Hence was it firſt Phenicta knew 
Whit fruir on Palm-Frees grew: 
Palm-Trees ſhe had before, which ſtood 
An Idſe; and'an Uſeleſs Wookd,':) 1,1; 
Barten as Females, when-the-Male's Baby br 
ip!y. 


"Twas now they GEESED increaſe- and mul 
P 


Next u MFigyps came 
5 \ A arbor =o 1 qhoony 9h 
'Twas here Phi ſen ;prov' 
Enjoy'd her Temple; and her Sbrie, I 
dee £... O23. 412158 
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Feypr, that wotfhip'd what ſhe feard,or loy'd 
L: v'd her, endthen adord her as Divine, * 
Then to Chaldi#a was ſhe Captive lead, 
And rempred there to finz 
She that above 3 thouſand years had been 
Modeſt,and Humble,now perks up the Head; 
For in Chald+a did ſhe find 1 KI FM 
Sparks of the old Ambitious mind, 
Of reaching Heaven, and ſcorning odds 
To live Inferiour to the Gods. 
Go roo, ſay they, 
Whart though our Fathers Babel-plor 
Succeeded nor, 
Bur in their Tower's Confuſion ruin'd lay; 
| Howe're 'twas nobly don, 
And the Deſign was Generous,and High; 
Let us their Children try: 
The Father he may creep on earth, whilſt the bold ſon 
With more ofScorn, than Pite views,him from the diſtant 
Then up ſhe gor amongſt the Stars, (ſky. 
And ſate her down by Deſtinie 
There learn'd of her the lower world's affairs; 
Common concerns ſhe did reveal, - 
Bur the great Buſineſs of the world conceal, 
And bid her there leſs eagerly to pry: 
Bur as the Deſtinie did look, 
And turn'd the leaves that were: 
Writ in a diſmal Chara&er, 
She ſlily peep'd into the Dooms-day Book, 
And whiſper'd down rhe Fates 
Of ſtaggering.Kingdoms, and declining States. 


5 
When Learning thus in th' Eaſt grew grear, and when 
Philoſophers as common were pen | 
Then firſt AdventvrousWreece 
In lirtle ſhips ſwom or'e the Main, 
In queſt of 7bis fam'd Golden Fliece, 
More rich then that their Faſ*n did obtain, a 
With much more Danger,and with much leſs Gain. 
Some to Phenicia fayl, and ſome 
Down into Zgypt., arid Fudea come; . 
Where ſtraight chey found 
That Truth our-did Fames Trumper's ſound: 
Fer every common Merchant there 
Vented his Learning with his ware, 
Bows kept enough, and had enough to ſpare. 
Had nor the far ant” Peer 


Been 


— v4 .Alx A GRE bits mans wares as ws Sts 
AL IVES ED WOGU MERE 0.:Dtu> 


: 
; 


ftrologit. 


Been Tuteur'd,fcInſiruRted here, 
flis T ing Soul had been 


It might to Greece, and us unknown 
Have fitly pafl'd into the filly Aſs agen. 
Here was the ſearing Plato taught 
Each lofty, and refined Thought 3 
Diviner Notions fram'd ro raiſc 
Man above Dreggy Matter, and 
Whatever does detervedly command 
As much our Admiration, as our Praiſe, 
Was all made his ar ſecond hand. 
His Honey'd Eloquence, 
In which he's yet alive, 
: Was all tranſported hence, 
With greedy Lips ſuck'd from the ſacred Hive: 
$o much he does tro Moſes owe 
For what we thought in his own Mouth to grow. 
Nor muſt we him of all forger 
Whom vn oy Children yer 
Grace with the CharaRer, 
And ſwelling Srile of the Philoſopher. 
He to the learn'd Nilean ſtrand, 
If not ev'n to the Holy Land 
With his vi&orious Scholar wenr, 
(More likely Fove's then Philip's ſon 
Who conquer'd Earth,as he the Heavens had done) 
The Learned world to ſubjugate inten. 
As he the whole to overmaſter meant: 
Accordingly they carryed it; 
That a Monopoly of power, and this of wit: 
This ina proud deſign ro raiſe 
Erernal Pillars to hi's immortal Praiſe, 
He plunders all Fa Learning of the Eaſt, 
Rifles each fMous Librarie, 
Each Treaſurie of Learned pains, 
Dragging old Authors from their Ruſtic chains 
Into a worſe Captivitie: 
Bur ſtill reſerving ro himſelf the Beſt, 
He cruelly condem'd to fatal flames the Reſt. 
So did the Aged Aſian Phoenix burn, 
And to the Stagirire that European Phoenix turn, 


Thus have we ſeen thee -Greece aſſume, 
And pur on wiſdome, as a borrow'd plume: 


W 'bay 


ce 


w' have ſeen thee in thy Ruffe, and Pride 
When as thou dirt not onely thoſe - * 
Flour, and .deride, 
From whom thy Greatneſs roſe, 
But ſtamp'dſt Barbarian the whole world befide. 
We (ce thee now of all thy Braverie berefr, 
Quite ſtrip'd, and naked left, 
Thy ſelfe at Length inheritipg that Name 
Thou others preudly gav'ſt, and well deſerv'ſt the ſame. 
And now thou glorious Light, : 
Since Greece is wrapt in gloomie Night, 
(For 'ris thy abſence makes it ſo) 
Tell me, next whither didft thou go, 
Freely to ſcatrer, and Diſpence 
Thy Blefſed Influence? - 
This Sun, below, like thar above, 
Was ſurely born in th'e Eaſt, _ 
And docs with that the ſame way moye, 
Srill travayling on tow'ards the Weſt, 
And here could I but have my will, 
That which has parallel'd the Sun before, 
Should do rhe ſame in one thing morez 
As thar has done, | 
Once or'e the Plains of Gibeon; | 
This Radiant Illuſtrious Light ſhould ore the Weſt 
Should or'e the Weſt (ſtand ftill: 
In full Meridian Luftre ſtand, 
And there the leſſer Lights not darken, but command; 
That fo they jointly all 
In ſmooth, and equall Harmonie may fall, 
And prove officious Handmayds tothe beſt, 
The beſt, and cleareſt Light that does adorn 
Our Hemiſphere; who to give proof thar ſhe 
Was Heaven: born, 
wears no leſs Stile then of Divinitiez 
And while preſerv'd in her bright Puritie 
Will in the Britiſh Firmamenr 
No leſs be our defence, then Ornament: 
Here fixing her own Tutelarie God, 
hointhe floating world hath ſo long ſerrled her Abode. 


————— 


On the Parts of this Learned Work 
THE COURT OF THE GENTILES. 


Of LEARNING ifyou'd have the Total, add 
Together Things with Words; th.t Total's had. 
Of Learning Words _— but for rheir Share 


The ſurface Things the Solid Bodie are. - 
d 2 Bodies 


Bodies their Surface offers to our - £ys3 . 
Our Mind by Words(their. Surface) Things deſcries 
Words withour Things a Parot's Learning give: 
Things without Words make grown Men Infants live, 
Learning of Words and Things compos'd 15 then 
Ir _ made perfe#, and makes perfe Men.. 
PHILOLOGIE of Words the Knowledge brings; 
PHILOSOPHIE's the higher Schole of Things: 
Bur Scholars both, ro SCRIFTURE,and the JEW, 
For whar in either Kind is rare, if true. 
The Jews now Cruel once were Kind; when they 
Both Treaſures lent, both withour UVſurie, 
To Stranger Gentiles; who yer prov'd to be 
As unjuſt Debtors, as the Yoo were free 
And friendlie Creditors; and having gain'd | 
Their Goods in hand; in hand their Goods detaind: 
Artlengrh denie the Principal; and plead 
Their Stock of Learning all of their own Breed. 
A COURT ere&ed; th' AUTHOR to cxira& 
A fair Confeſſion of ſo foul a FaF, 
Purs them upon the Learned Rack; and ſhows 
The Fewiſh Book for all the Gentile ows. 
In all finds for the Few : and was't nor fir, 
The Author JUDGE in his own COURT ſhould fit? 


Where both he ſo performs, you'l doubr, which he 
Better PHILOLOGER, or PHILOSOPHER be? 
Faveur in one were in the other Spite: 

BOTH BEST-conclude him, and you do him Kighr. 


A Synopfis of the Contents, 
Book T1, 
Of Oriental and Occidental Barbarick Philoſophie; 


CHAP 


Of Philoſophie in General; an4 Sacred 
Philoſophers. 


He Greek ovge? from the Hebrew 
Sophim, 12 
rl hie ſo called from Love of 
Wiſdome. 3+ 4+ 
Philoſophers called Tixe0i, gt\euvdor 

Gc. from the Jewiſh Myſte- 


riCS, \ 


6 
God the firſt Idea, and £ffictent of Philoſo* 


hie. $o 
Philoſophie ſprang from Admiration. Hb. 
The firſt Inftitutors of Fhiloſophie Divine. 6 
Adam the greateſt human Philoſopher. #5 
The Philoſophie of Seth,& Enoch. 8 
Abraham's philoſophie. 
7oſeph's philoſophie. 
Miſes's philoſophie. 
Solomon*s philoſophie, . : 
The 7ew!ſh Scholes, and Philoſophie. 19-20.21 


CHAP. 2. 


Of Exyytian Phileſophie , and its 
Tradutiion from the Scriptures Oc. 


9 10.11, 
I2.13, 
14-17. 


tlc Zeyptians repute for Fhiloſophis. 
22-23.24 

The Egyptians Mathematicks from the _ 

1. Their 4ftronsnie, its riſe &c- 

2. Their Geometrie, 

3. Their Geographie. : : 

The Egyptians Natura Philoſopbie 


17-18.19. * 


Their Medicine. 27 

Their Moral Philoſaphie,and Politicks. 28 

The Egyptian Laws, and Politicks from the 
c 


WS. 28.29 
The Egyptian Theologie from Joſeph. 29 
Egyprian Rites Imitations of the Jewiſh.29. 


( 
Of the Egyptian Hieroglyphicks , their ſn 
nation from the Jewiſh Symbols. 32.36 
Teftimonies to prove the TraduRion of E- 
gyprian Philoſophie from the Jews.36. 397 
How Sacred Dogmes were traduced to the K- 
gyptians from wn 3h 38 
Foſeph's care to inſtru the Egyptians.” 39- 


The original of the Schole of Alexandria,and 


the Advantages it had from the Jews. 4 
The Derivations the Schole of Alexandria 
received from the Goſpel , and Chriſtian 


Church. | 41. 42 
CHAP. ' 3, 


Of the Phenician Ph:loſophte, its 
{radution from the Jews , 
and Scriptures. 


How the Fhenicians rraduced their Philo- 
ſoph'e ' from theJews, 43-47 
The Phenicians ſkil in Navigation,Geographte, 
Arithmetich , 4ftronomie gc. . 44 45 
Their ſkill in Mathematichs in general. - 45 
The Grecians borrowed much of their phi- 
loſophie from the Phenicians. 45-45 
Farther evidence ,-thar the Phenicians re- 
ceived their Philoſophic from the Jews. 
[ 46-47 

47-4 
His 


= Sanchontathon his origination, 
3 | 


His {kill inPhiloſophie,and Mytholagie, 48.49 

Sanchoniathon's Philoſophie from 7aauts, 
who poſſibly was Moſes. 49 

The original of Sanchoniathon's Fhiloſophie 
from the Jewiſh Church proved. $g0.;8 

x. From Teſtimonies of Philo, and Porphyrie.g0 
Ferombalus,from whom Porphyrie makes 
Sanchoniathon to have defived his Fhi- 
loſophie, the ſame with Gideon. 

2. From Sanchoniathon's Mythologich mode 
ofthiloſophiſing, which is Judaick. $2 

3- The matter of Sanchoniathon's Fhiloſo- 
phie Hebraick. 1. his Metaphyſicks. «$3 


His Theogonie of Heb raick origine- Ib. 
Beelſamen, from TY W vy2 Ib. 
Eliun yn (2) Gen.14.19 $4 
Thus from 7 : Elveimfrom DIT19RN Hb. 


Betylia from Bethel. ; th. 
Sanchoniathon's imitation of Abraham's offc- 
ring up his ſon Iſaac. $$ 
Of Angels, and the human Soul. Ih. 
2. Sanchoniathon's Pbyſicks. $6 
His Chaos from Gen. 1. 2.Ereb from a" 
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His Mot from 1123 Mod, & 7xue fc. $6.57 
3. His Chronologre,& Geographie. $7. 


Of Mochus his Origination &c. $ 8.59. 
Mochus's Philoſophie Phyſrologich, or a na- 
tural Hiſtorie of the Creation. 69 60. 
Mochus the firſt that philoſophiſed of 
Artomes, which he had by Tradition from 
Gen. I, 60. 

A general proof of theTraduRion of the Phe- 
nician Thiloſophie from the Tews. 60, 61 
The Goſpel vouchſafed ro the Phenicians, 61. 
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Of the Chaldaick Philoſophis , aid 
Philoſophers. 


Tre Diviſion of Philoſophic into Barbarick 
and Grecian. 62, 
The ChaldaickPhiloſophie irs riſe &c. 63.64. 
The Chaldeans famous chictly 95 per re 
How Aſtronomie wascommunicated trotheCha 


A Synopſis of the Contents. 


- He original of the Perſian Magi 


deans, by the Patriarchs,and _ ſeed, 6g, 
The frt Patriarchs much verſed in the con« 
remplation of Celeſtial Bodies &c. 66 
How natural 4ftronomie, and Aftrolegie dege- 
nerared into Judicial 4ftrelogie. 66 69 
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ith Ter . : 67. 
The Chaldaick Theologie among the Zabjj, 
with their original, and Rites. 68, 
One Rite of Zabiiſme Job.31. 26. 279, 1. 
Another, piece of Zabiiſme conſiſted in their 
rvguSdamentioned Lev. 26. 30. 69. 
Why the Sun was worſhipt under Fire. 1þ. 
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The Chaldeans inftruted by the Jewiſh 
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OftheMagi,Gymnoſobpiſts, Druides, 
Arid other Barbarick Philoſophers, 


72" 
The Magi inſtiruted by Soroafter, 
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80, 
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Conlent 


He Grecian Philoſophers recourſe ro E- 
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Symbolick, and Enigmatick, Philoſophie from 
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130 


A Synopſis of the Contents; 
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16, Their Zxcommunication. 156 
17. A general Parallel betwixt the E£ſſents, 
avd Pythagoreans, 156 
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Of P3thagor#s Philolophie Natu- 
ral, and Moral, with its Tra- 
duQion from the Jews, 
Tc Diſtriburion of Pythagoras's Philoſo- 
; phie. 157 
The ſeveral parts of Pythagoras's Philoſo- 


phic 3 both what he received from 0r- 
phens, Egypt, Chaldea, and Phenicia, from 


the Zews originally. 158, 159. 
Pythagoras's Mathematicks. ©: no 
Pythagoras's Arithmetich from Phenicia. 150 
Pythagoras's Muſick, 150 
Pythagir s's Aftronomte, 161 
The Earth's Motion. 151 
Pythagor s's Geometrie, and Meaſures. 161 
Pythagoras's Phyſicks :. 1. Contemplative. 162 
The Origine of the Univerſe. 162 
The Firft Matter, and Form. 162 
Pythagorss's notions of Fire. 163. 164 


2 Pythagorss's Medicine from the Fews. 165 

Pythagaras's Moral Philoſophie, 7; = 

1. His Ethichs, Dogmatick , Exhortatrve, and 
CharaFeriſtich. 

2. Pythageras's Politichs. 


CHAP. 8. 


Pythagoras's Theologie traduced 
from the Tewi]b Church, 


e 


A Synopſis of the Contents 


166, 167, 168. 
169, 170. 


PTthagoras's Theologie was the Center of 


his Philoſophie. 172,173 
Pythagoras's Terrafly from the Fudaich rweg- 
YErparey, I 


73 

Pythagorsss Metaphyſick contemplations of 
God's Being 73 3r,from Exed.3. 14-174,175 
Pythagoras's Scripeural Tradition of Gcd's 
Unitie. 175 
Pythagoras of Gods Simplicitie, 177 
Pythagoras his Divine, Idea's the ſame with 
the Scriptural tradition of Gods Decrees. 

L 7 178- 183 
Parmenides his opinion of Idea's, 179,180 
Timew Locris his DoRrine of Idea's, 181 
Divine 1dea's either primarie, or ſnes 
13x 

All things made according to God's Exem- 
plar. | 132 
Pythagaras, of God's Providence over all- 


18 
Pythagoras's Model of Divine worſhip. 184-1 3 
I. = any” all Images in Divine worſhip. 184 
2. That God is to be worſhipped by Rites of 
his own Inſtitution, i85 
3. Pythagoras his exatFneſs in Divine ag” 
I 


Pythagoras his Demons, their office, and na- 
rure, in Imitation of the Meſfias, 189,188 
Of the Pythagorean Zones. 183 
Pythagorass his Metempſychoſis a corrupt tra- 
ditiou of rhe ReſurreRion. 138, 189 
A general Idea of Pythagoras's Philoſophick, 
Myſtick Theologie. 189, 190 
Pythagoras his Divination. 199 


CHAP. g; 


Of Pythagoras's Symbols, and their 
Jdaick Original, &c. 


Tthagarss his Mode of Philoſophizing Jus 
p daick , and Scriptural. : _— 


An enumeration of Pythagorss his Symbols, 

which proves their 7udaick original. 1 93 
I. Give the right band of fellowſhip to none = 
2.4b- 


Pythagoreans. 194 


- 


A Synopſis of the Contents; 


2. Abſtain from things dead. 
8. Set down Salt, a Symbol of Amitie. 195 


194, 195 


Pythagor as his Ethickh Symbols. 196 
Pythagoras his Metemyſychoſis Symbolick. 197 
Nebuchadnexgar his Metempſychoſis. ' 198 
Pythagoras his Abſtinence from fleſh Symbo=- 
lick. ; 198, 199 
Pythagoras his Abſtinence from beans Sym- 
bolick. 199, 200 
Numbers Symbols of things Divine, 200 
Pythagoras his Symbols of Divine Worſhip, of 
«daick extra. | 200.201 

Of Pythagoras's Works. 201 
Pythagoras his Seftators, and their deſtru- 
Rion. 202 
The Pride of the Pythagoreans, and all other 
Philoſophers congenial. 204 


CHAP. 10. 
Of the El-atick Philoſophic, &«. 


JC Enophanes the Founder of the Eleatichk 
Sef. 205 
Parmenides his Fhiloſophie. 206 
Zeno the Eleatick, Inventor of Logich, 206 
Lencippms his Do&rine of Atomes. \ 2097 
Demecritus, with his opinion of Aromes. 207 
His {kill in Experimental Philoſothie. 208 
His Ethichs, and raroreia. 208 
Of the Heraclitians, Epicureans, and Scep- 
ticks. 209 


— 


BOOK IIL 


Wherein briefly of the Sorra'sch, 
but more largely of the Pla- 
tonick Philoſophie, 
CHAP. 1. 


Of Socratick Philolophic, its Ori- 
w_ gival, &c. 


QOcrates the Author of Moral Phil oſophie. 


: 212 
why Socrates applied himſelf chiefly to 
Moralitie. 


: 212,213 
Socrates an Univerſal Scholar, 213 
Socrates his Metaphyfick contemplations,and 

their Judaick Origine. 214, 215 
That all Virive comes from God, 215 


wo all trxe knewledge is by Divine Infoſion. 
nk : 215 
Socrates his Demon, his office, ggc. 216 
Socrates his 4ive Philoſophie, how far con- 

remplatrve, and wherein not, 219,218 
All Philoſopbie ought ro end in Virtue. 218, 


219 
To know our ſelves, the firſt principle of Soca» 
tes his Philoſophie. 220 
His advice for the Government of the Tongue. 
221 

Socrates his Mode of Philoſophizing natural, 
and familiar, anſwerable to the Jewiſh, 
221 

His Rhetorich mode Tronich. 221 
His Dialefick by IndaFion, and Interrogations 
trom the Judaick Scholes originally.221,222 
The occaſion, and Inſtruments of his Peath, 


Gc. 223 
Socrates his CharaFer. 224 - 
His Scholars, and their different perſwa- 

ſions, 224, 225 


CHAP. 2, 


Of Platonick Philoſophic, and its 
Traduction from the lems. 


'T Har Plato borrowed his choiceſt notions 
from the Zews, is proved 1. By Teflims- 


nies. (1) of Pegans. 226 
Plato his own confeſſion hereof. 227, 228 
Plato his Fhenician fables Judaick, 228 


Plato his raxaiic xigpe ſome Fudaich Tradi- 


rion, 228,229 
F lato his Divine Word Fudaich. 229 
Plato h's probable Fables Fewiſh, 229,239 


Why Plats concelcd the name of the /ews- 
230 The 


WP) 

The Teſtimonie Q, of Numenins. 231 
2.) Of Fews, Ariſtobulas, and Zoſ-*%- 231 
* Of Chriſtians, more Ancient ” :nMartyr, 
Clem. Alezandrinus, Ambroſe, A. 232,233 
(4) Of Modern Chriftians, Lud. i . ves, Luther, 
Selden, Cndworth , Stillingfleet, Hornius, 
KC. 233, 234, 235 


CHAP. 3. 


Of Plato's Life, and Travels for 
the procurement of Oriental 
Traditions, 


fc Hiſtoric of Plato's Life, 236 
Flato his Anceſtors, and firſt Inftru» 
Aors. 236,237 
Plato his Travels into Ttalie, and his Inftru- 
Rions from the Pythagoreans. 237,238 
Plato his Travels into Agypr, where he in- 
formed himſelf in the Fewiſh —_— 
Plato, whilſt in Zgypt, learned from the 
Fewiſh Do&rine (1) the Origine of the 
Univerſe.(2) the Fall.(3) of God,f&ec. 240 
How Plato might receive Informarion from 


the Jewiſh Records, whileſt in Egypr. 241 _ 


Plato's ſkill in the Egyptian, and Phenician 
Languages, gave him advantage to read 
the Scriptures. 241,242 

Plats his colle&ions from thePhenician Theo- 
lagie, and Philoſophie. 243,244 

Of Plato his 4cademie. 244, 245 

Plato his Chara&er, and Works, 245,246 


CHAP. 4. | 
Of the Academicks, and New Pla- 


tontchs of Alexandria, 


He Old 4cadenie, and its difference from 
the New in point of ſuſpenſion. 247,248 
Whether Plato dogmatized ? 248,249 
Plato his Succeſſors in the old Academie. 249 
The New Academicks, and their ir»xi, and 
«*arau ie, with its origine, 249,250 


A Synopſis of the Contents; 


The difference between the New Acade- 
micks, and Sceptichs. 251 
The original of the New Platoniſfts,and their 
Schole at A4lexandrisa. 251,252 
Of Potamon, Ammonins, Plutarch, Philo. 252 
Of 4mmoenius the head of the my ſucceſſion, 
his borrowing his choiceſt notions from 
the Scriptures. * 253-255 
Of Plotinus, and his CharaRer. 
Of Porphyrie, his origination, gc. 
Famblicw, Syrianus, Procls. 
Of Johannes Grammaticus. 

Maximus Tyrius, Alcinous, Apuleius. 59 
Theſe New — called Eleficky z bes 
cauſe rhey choſe out the beſt of all SeF#s- 

F 260,261 

The general defigne of theſe New Platonifts 
ro reform Phibyophie. 261, 2652 
The defe&s of this Platonich Reformation, be- 
gun by Ammonius. 262, 263 
Too great extolling of Platonick Philoſophie 
even above the Scriptures. 263 
Particular evils, that followed upon this 
Platonich Reformation.  _-y! 

1. As to rhe confirmation of Paganiſme. 264 
2. As tothe corruption of Chriftianiſme, 265 


CHAP: $ 


Plates Pythagorick, and S ocratick 
mode of Philoſophizivg ; with 


the mo of both from _ 


the Jez:[þ Church, 


PLato his Symbolick mode of Fhiloſophizingg 
and irs various uſes. 266, 267 
ys his Symbols ought to be _- 


red, 268 
Plato his Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing 
from the Jews. 268, 269 
Plato affe&ts rhe Socratick mode of Philoſo- = 

phizing, ye- with ſome differences. 
270,271 

Plato his mode of reaſoning by Dialogues, 
of Fewiſh origine. 292 

e 2 CHAP. 


0 O_o 


CHAP. 6; 


The ſeveral diſtributions of Plato- 
zick Philoſophie. 


| Fic Diſtribution of Plato his Philoſophie, 
as tO its matter, into Pythagorich , Hera- 
clittch , Socratich. 74 
Plato as to Theologichs, Pythagorigeth. 214,27 5 
As ro Senſibles, Plato follows Her aclitus. 275 
As to Morals, Plato follows Socrates.27 5,276 
A ſecond Diviſion of Flatonick Philoſophie, 
into Contemplative, and 4Five. 276 

& third diftriburion of Plato his Philoſophie 
into Moral, Natural,and Rational.277,278 

& fourth diſtribution of Plarenich Fhilo(o- 
- phie into Organick, and Eſſential. - 278 
The laft' diſtribution of Platonick Philoſo- 
phie into Organich , or Rational, Natural, 


Moral, and Su tural, 279,280, 281 
Plato his Nataral Philaſ ie. _—_ 280 
Plato his Mathematichs, 281 
Plato iis Moral P hil»ſophie. Ibid, 
Plato his Metapbyſicks. 281,282 

GHAP;23 


General Tded's of Platonck Philo- 
- Tophie, and Philoſophers, 


Plato his Idea of Natwral Philoſopbie 283, 
t 2 


. 4 
The: Generick Notion of Philoſophie is 

Appetition. 283 
The obje# of this Apperition, Sciences. 283 
x: Intelligence, the knowledge of firſt Prin- 

ciplcs. 284 
- 2.'\Science, or Demonſtrative Diſcourſe, 284 


3. Faith. 4. Imit ation. 285 
The- Simple obje& of Fhiloſophie. 285 
The Specifick A&, contemplation. 238g 
The ries of this conremplation. 2835 


The Effe#, and end of this contemplation, 
Truth, as Trath. : 286 
Flato his Idea of Moral Philoſophie. 287 
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A Synopſis of the Contents. 


The Genus Firuirac, or Prudence. 287 
The olrimare end of Moral Philoſophie, 

humane Beatitude. 287 
The Intermediate obje&, Agibles. 281,288 
The offices of Moral Prudence. 288 
The parts of Moral Prudence, 1. Ilgnua, 

Providence. - 288 
2. 'EvBuxin, Dexteritre, Or Sagacitie. 288,289 
3. Ewureiecz, Experience,or Senſation. 289,290 
The ſubje# of Moral Prudence Conſcience.290 
The ovrrignn2c, or Seat of Principles. 241 
The ovreidunrs, or Refleftrue light of Con- 

ſcience. 291, 292 
The Rule of Moral Prudence gd > vs, goc. 
292 
SubjeFrve Fight Reaſon, What ? _—_ 
Plato his Divine Philoſophie in the contem- 

#lation, affe&ion, and Imitation of God. 
294,295 
Plato his Qaturixi, and vinac. 294 
Plato his #ggrnnc, ogia, and 916g, 295,295 
Plato his charafter of a Philoſopher. 295 


1. A Philoſopher muſt be Wpvic, 256 
2. Well inſtituted. 256 
3. paruSir, a Lover of Truth. 297 
4+ Wholly devored to Fhiloſophie. 297 
5s. Not covetous. 6. Nobly diſpoſed. 297 
7. Couragious. 8.Nort Morole, 258 
9. Of an harmonious, Muſical nature. 298 
10. Virtuous. 299,299 


WHAP. 6% 
Of Plato's Lozick, and its detiva- 
tion from the les. 
P£ato his forme of Logich, Dialogick, 299, 
oo 


The original of this Dialogizing mode from 
the Fleatich Schole. 300, 3ol 


Plato his Dialogizing Logick originally from 
the Jews. ; zol 

The Scriptural mode of diſputing by Pta- 
logues. -— 

Logich a Key, or Organ for the Dilquiſnion 
of Truth. 


303 
Plaid 


A Synopſis of the Contents, 


Plats his Logick, Precepts for the Diſquiſitlon 
of Truth. 304 
1. A Logician muſt be of mature Age, grave, 
moderate, not vain-glorious. 304 
How far the old 4cademie was guiltic of con- 
tentions Diſputes. | 304,305 
2. The maiter of Logick Diſputes momen- 
OUS» F >. 305g 
. Lay good foundation- Principles, 30g 


4 A methodick procedure from particulars to- 


enerals; from rhe part to the whole. 3065 
6. The uſe of Exemplifications, 306,307 
6. Diſtinguiſh well 'twixe Truth, and Falſe- 
hood. | 307 
7. Stare the Affirmative well. 307 
8. In the Definition of things, expe& nor 
more of certaintie than the matrer will 
bear, 307,308 
9. Libertie in our examens of Things. 308 
10, Value Reaſon, more than Autoritie. 308 
11. Modeſtie,and Moderation in Diſputes. 309 
Alcinous of Plato's Dialefich. 309- 31 


CHAP. 9. 


Of Plato's Phyſicks, and their Tra- 
duction from Sacred Storie. 


Plato's Phyſicks, the ſtorie of the Origine 
of the Univerſe. 313 
That Flato had his Strorie, concerning the 
Origine of the Univerſe, from Moſes, is de- 
monſtrated ; 1. From his own confeſſion. 
2. From the Teftimonie of 0:hers.313,314 
Flato follows Moſes, Gen. 1. 1. in aſſerting 


the beginning of rhe Univerſe. 314,31 
How Plato affirmes the World ro be Eternal. 
315 
God the firſt cauſe of all things. 316 
God's Ideal Efficience. 316 
Hato his Tnrelligible World. 316,317 
The d ference betwixt Plato his Idear, and 
Exemplar; - <9 

God's Energetick Efformative Efficiencie. 
318, 319 


Plato his 4ux3 7 x66uu, Soul of the Univerſe, 
what it imports. 219 
Plato his Univerſal Spirit exa&ly anſwers, 
1. To the Spirit's Efformative Virtue. 319, 
320, 321 
2. To the Spirit's Conſervation, and Prout- 
dence. ; 321 
3. To the Harmonie of the Univerſe. 322 
4. Plato hs Tgnifick Virtae:how far it may be 
ſtiled the Unrverſal Spirit. 322 
The Bodie of the Univerſe, and its original 
Matter. : 323 
The Parallel betwixt Moſes, and Plato in the 
Deſcription of the fiſt Matter. 324- 326 
Moſes's 11 the ſame with Plato's Us. 324 
Moſes's 119 the origine of Plato's x«@-.324 
Plato's *R@- from Moſes, Gen. 1.6. 325 
Gen.1.2. Moved on the face of the Waters. 326 
The Bodte of the Univerſe is compoſed of 
the four Elements, 326,327,328 
Plato received this diftribution of the Uni- 
verſe from Moſes. 328- 330 
The form of the Univerſe, its Order. 330,331 
The Afﬀfettons of the Univerſe, 331- 336 
1. Its PerfeTion. 332- 334 
2. [ts Unitie. 3. Its Finiteneſs, 334 
4. Its Figure. $. Its Colors. 335 
6. Time. 7. Mobilitie. 8. Generation, 9g. Du- 
ration. 33 
The particular part of Phyſologie. 337 
The Creation of Angels. 337 
The Creation of rhe Heavens, their narure 
Ignite, or Waterie. 337 
That the Sun, and Stars are compoſed of 
Fire, demonſtrated largely. $338,239, 


0,341,342 

Of rhe Wind, Arr, Water, &c. ” r _ —_— 
Of 4Zive Fbyſivlogie, rouching Plants, and 
Animals. 343 
Of Man's Origtral, and Formation, accor- 
ding ro the [mage of God, 344 


The Soxl's Divine origine, Immortalitie, (5 
> 344,34 
The Humane TntelleF, and its Sciences. 246 
The Will its Definition, ; . 346 
Plato his Notions abour the Soul from Scri- 


prure, 46 
Phyſical 


Phyſical 
g—_ 

Prophyla#tick Phyſick. 347 
I. The Cauſes of Diſeaſes to be avoided. 


E 347, 348 
2. Nature muſt be maintained in her due 


offices, and exerciſes. 


horiſmes for the conſervation of 
ealth. 345 


, O 

I. Excretion. 2. Perſpiration, 3. dlrite of 
Spirits. 4 Reſpiration, &C. 349 

3. Rules for alment. 350 
Of Therapeutick Phyſick. 350, 351 
The Charader of a good Phyſuian. 351, 352 


CHAP. no. 


A brief Abſtira& of Plato's Moral, 
and Metaph{ical Philoſophie. 
PLato's Ethicks, 1. Of the chiefeft good. 354 


2. Of Virtue. 3. Of Sin. - Ibid, 
4+ Of the 4ffe#;ons, rheir Moderation. 354, 


s. And particularly of Love, 4 
6. Of PFuftice. 355 
Plato his Oeconomicks, and Politicks. 355 
Plato his Metaphyſichs. 355 
Ii. Of God, his Eflence, and Attributes.355, 

| 35s 
2. Of the Humane Soul. 355 


ms 


B O OV. - 


Of. Perijpatetick, Cynick , Stoick, 
Sceptick, 8 Epicurean Phrleſophte. 


CHAP. rn. 


Of Ariftotelick, or Perjpatetick Philoſo- ; 


<phie,1ts Tradudion from the Jews. 


THe Tradu&ion of A4riftotle's Philoſophie 
from the Jews, proved 1. By Teftimontes 
of Ariſtobulus, Clearchue, Steuch, Eugubinus, 

and Selden, 


358, 359 


A Synopſis of the Contents, 


Rarional Arguments to prove, that Ariftet!e 
rraduced rhe choiceſt parrs of his Philo. 


ſophie from the Fews. 360,361 
Aviſtotle his firſt Mover, God. 3651 
The Soul's Spiritualitie, &c. 361 
Ariſtotle his Metaphyſicks. 361,362 


why Ariftotle reje&ted the more ſublime 
udaick Traditions. 362 
Ariftotle his Ethicks, and Politicks. 363 


357, 368 

Ariftotle his Works, what genuine. 368,369 
py his Books how conveighed to Po- 
eririe. 369, 370 
Ariſtotle his Succeſſors, Theophr aftus, Kc. 370 
Ariſtotle his ' emmentat. Aphrodiſeus, &C. 371 
Arabian Comment. Averroes, & Avicerna. 373 


* A general Idea of Ariftotle's Philoſophie by 


Ammonius. 3744375 


The end of Ariftotle's Philoſophic ro know 


God. 375 
Ariſtotle his mode of Philoſophizing. 375 
The Charaers of a genvine Auditor, and 

good Expoſitor of Ariftotle. ; 376 
The diſtriburi -n of Arifterle his Philoſophic. 


376, 377 

Ariſtotle his Logick. 377- 383 
A Scheme of Logichk, 378, 379 
Ariftotle of Method. 330, 381 
A Scheme of Ramws his Logick. 382, 383 
Ariſtotle his Ethicks. 333 
1. Chara&ers of the chiefeft Good. 383-386 
2. Of Mans formal Beatituds 386 
1) Its formal Reaſon in Operation. 385 
2) Irs proper ſubje#, the human Soul. 387 
3) Virtue the Soul's Qualification. 387 


4) The ſtate of human Beatitude'is a perfe# 
Life, Intenſively, and prorenfively. 387,388 
The principles of human 4s. 389 
1. Prattick knowledge. 389, 390 
2. Volition, irs end, and objed. 390,391,392 
Conſultation : 1. irs Obje# ; 1. Things Pra 
Hick. 2, In our Power. 3» The Means. 


\ Theſe" Finite. 5. Things Parmanent. 
pA Things Contingent, yet in our Power. 
Its main Work, to find out means moſt con- 


ducible. . 393,39 
2. The Subje z, He who hath his 4 vg 


him. + 5 IIE 395 
z. The a4, Praftick Diſquifition. Ib1d. 
Ele&ion. 1. Its Difference from Conſulr. & 

yolition. 2. ObjeF, the Means. 3. SubjeF, 

Rational Will. 4. 4; 1. Rarional- 2.De- 

termined, and fixed. _ 396 
5, Pifficultie. 6. Effet as to Virtue. 9. De- 

finicion. | 397 
Eſſential 4djun of Human ARs, Voluntari- 

neſſe, or Libertie : Voluntarie defined. 398 
CraFive Necefftie alone exclufive of Liberte. 


Indifferencie, and Contrarietie, uneſſential ro 
Liberte. 400 
Libertie Eſſential ro the Will. Thid- 
God's Neceſſitating Concurſe deſtroys nor Li- 
bertie. 


4o1 
God's Predeternination of the Will, makes 


him not the Author of Sin. 402 
Touching rhe Moralitie of Human 4s. Ibid. 
1, Of Moral Good, or Virtue. 403 


1. Virtues not Pffions; 2. Not Powers. 404 
3. Virtues Habits 3 what an Habit is? 4og 
Formal Nature of Virtue in Mediocririe. 406 
How Vittue confiſts in Mediocritie. Ib. 407 
Mediccritie of Virtue, Harmonie. Thid. 
The Kule, or Meaſure of Mediocrine, Right 
Reaſon,or the Law of Nature. 408,409,410 
Idea, or Definition of Moral Virtue. -411 
1. Virtue conſiſts in the beft End, and Work. 
412 

2. All Virtues have the ſame general Idea. Tb. 
Whzr Vice is ? Ibid. 413 
ariſtoile his Fhyſicks. 413 
' 1, God's General Cauſalitie as the firſt Mver. 


414 
2, That Man's Soul is Incorporeous, and 
Immortal, Thid, 


driftorle his Metaphyſicks, called by him the 
firſt Phileſophie, or Theologie. 416 
A Charatter of his Sapience; the Obie& 
whereof x. Things meſt Univerſal, 2. Mrſt 
Difficult, 3, The firſt Cavſes, Thid, 


A Synopſis of the Contents, 


It Self, 1. Moſt deſirable for it ſelf. 2. archi» 
tefomical, and Principal, id. 
Ariftotle his Sapience applicable only to God, 


and things Drvine» 416 

CaA&P. - we 

Of the Cynicks Sect, and their 
Philoſophise. 


Tnichs Original from antifthenes, his Schole 


rhe Cynoſarges. 417 

C nicks why ſo called. 413 
Profeſlors, Antifthenes, Diogenes , Crates , 
Demetrius. Ibid. 


Affinitie 'twixt Cynicks, and Stoicks. 41 
Principles of Cyniciſme.i. Virtue our Chietf- 
eſt Good, 2. External Goods nor defire- 
able. Thid. 
A Wiſe man enjoys all in God. 420 
Cynicks abhorring Flarterie , bearing Re- 
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The Courc of the 
Gennles. 
Part 11. Of Philoſophic.. 
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' Book I, Of Oriental, and Occidental f: 
Barbarick Philoſophie. 


Chap: 1, " Of Philoſophie io General, and. 
Rad Scr ipture::P hiloſophers. : 


The Greek, ey from the Hebrew Sophim 5. e. Watchmen. Pagans de» 


fined Philoſophie « Love of the higheſt and beſt Wiſdom, anſwerab/e 
zo the Scriptures Phraſiologie.. Philoſophers called alſo Three! avd 
£10wnhe, from the Fewiſh Myſteries. "God the firſÞExemplar, Matter, 
and Efficient of all Philoſophie. Of- the firſt-Divine Philoſophers ; 
Adam ,- Seth: Bnoch', Abrabam, Of Joſeplukbu" infirutting the E- 
1ptiane, Moſes's Writings , the Source” nn Or n; and 


recian! Phjloſophie, viz. Phyſicks, Metaphylicks ,” Matheinaticks , 
and Politicks. "Solomons Philoſophicz' alſo -Jobs'; dof the Fewiſo 
; Scholes, : + | £54050,S"; toll 2 352093 6 
F.1. =IR=XIE now proceed: to' diſcourſe of Phrloſophie , its 
EAA Original and Traduftion from the Fewiſh Charch. 
1:5 And I My. ey omen mms 
WAVES and: Demonſtration hereof,” we ſhall firſt give a 
= -7 ma general _ ; GIS Philſephie, 
. OP RAT"D name -and- thing) and then proceed to its .q,, -,,, _.- 
original canſes, &c./ Philoſopbie,inits firſt IntroduRion amongſt the 33s /rom (45 
3 Grecians, was Called ovgie, and ———_ av , as Heinfn (ou rcit, Hebrew Sophbizn, 
acr. 


2 The Origination of the Greek Sophi: Bri 
Sacr: lib. 1 .cap. 3.) preſumeth, from the Hebrew D'BY Sophim Watch: 


Nun; 23. 14, men : thence 'tis ſaid Numb. 23. 14 that Balak brought Balam into a 


x Sam. I, te 


place,on the top of Mount Piſgah, called py 71x, which the Engliſh 
Verſion, printed at Geneva 1560, renders Sede-Sophim, the Sear of the 
Watch. men. And that the Greeks derived their Soph; from this Sophim, 
Heinfius affirmes it without a peradventure; becauſe the Greek (gi, 
Sophs were wont, on ſuch high hils, to oþſerve the courſe and motions 
of the Heavens. That the Hebrews, as well as Phenicians, called their 
Wife men or Prophets 18g Sophim, Watchmen, is moſt evident to any 
that obſerve” the Scripture Phraſioſogie. So 1 Sam.1. 1. weread of 
Ramathaim Sophim of Mount Ephraim: on which the Geneva Annota» 
rors obſerve, © Thax in this Citie, in Mount Ephraim, were Sophim, 
* that is, the Learvedand Prophers. Thence the Syriack Verſion ren- 
ders it, the bill of the Watches, or Watchmen ; Yea, more particularly, 


a Saw, 29% 18, that this Ramathaim Sophim was the chief Academic of their Wiſe men, 


19, 


or Scholes of their Prophets, is apparent from 1 Saws. 19. 18, 19, 20, 
21,22,23,24- v.18, It is ſaid, that David dwelt with Samucl, at Na- 
joth in Ramab. : 'Najoth-, ſay the Geneva Annotators ; was 4 Schol: 
where the Woyd of God was ftudied.  Thence v. 20, &c. it is ſaid , there 
were a Companie of the Prophets there. And what more common in the 
Scripture. Diale&,;than the tiling the. Hebrew Prophers or Wiſe men 
ops Sophin, te, Watchmen? Hence it is molt likely (it nor. without 
Kouhr as. Hera ſug yuill- baye. it) that the Greeks derived their: (og! ; 
who were alſo (tiled\zx 3%, Specnlatores, Watchmen, and' thence” ngiz 
Wi:{dom, or Philoſoptoe, is alſo called, by ſome of them, a@lrs Speculation: 
Whence that comman! divifion.of. Philoſophie; into- piaongia, menlnn g 

Tegxnd , ſpcoulativeand prattich. Philoſephie. 
Others derive the Greek me from the Punick Sufes, which in that 
Language ſignifies; Magifrac 0 Hernmaw, Hiſtoria. Phileſoph. 
l;b- 1. cap. 1. * We will that the original -of the word £97 ,ibe fetch 
© from no other than the Punick Sxfes , who, as 'tis well known, drew 
* their rongue from the  Sy#opbenitians or Cananites; And he gives 
* this account ofthe Qrigination « * In times paſt , ſaies he, none but 
* Wiſe men were admgzred io the dignitie of Afagiſtrates,) Such Suſer, 
*in the daies of-01d, were Charondas, Solon, Lycargus,and other Legi- 
* {lators, who were bath wiſe men and Magiſtrates. "$0 thac there is 
* no doubt.to be madg of it, but that ov2)e deſcended hence. This be- 
ing granted, yet is contradicts not che jarmer Origination of "I 
| | DT; 


Cx; The Origination of the Greek Sophi, 2 
: fot Horn Teemsto grant, according to that of Scaliger in Fe- 
ſium , that Swfes was deduced from NAY, which ſignifies an accurate 
ſpeculation Or Contemplation , and fo is the ſame with the Greek 
706,07 in 7ine, Or iinen& ; *Lis uſed in Scripture for the Contems» 
plation of ſublime matters. ez 7 
Camero Myroth cap. 2. Math. derives mg from the Hebrew DDUN; 
others from 2D , which ſignifies - cover , or hide, and ſo anſwers to 
tie Greek way #1 , and differs bur little from 728 , which is of the 
fame import, And chat which makes for this origination is foſeph's 
Egyptian name,who was called by Pharaoh TMYD INES 4. e. an Interpre- 
ter of Secrets, Hence alſo che Perfian Kings are , even to this day, cal- 
ed Soph , which ſignifies Interpreters of rhe Gods and Wiſe men. $0 
among(t the Arabians Soph imports 'a Religsous and Wiſe man,as Horn. 
Hi. Phils. lib, 1. cap. 4. So much for chat proud title Cogts. 
F, 2. But Pythageras(as it is conceived )judging the terme (073; too Philoſopbie ſo 
proudand ſwelling for degenerate nacure, files his wiſe man genboogs ©2t* fiom ou 
a friend of wiſdom, as Solomon, almoſt every where, in his Proverbs, pre fg 
deſcribes his-wiſe man , a Lover of wiſdom, &c. whenee Chriſt cals his :the Scripture 
wiſe men friends and children of wiſdem, Thus Plato alſo defines Phrafiologie, 
a Philoſopher , erx32p& ri pvere ia & 3H 2 avyyaris © aAndria;s A Phi- 
loſopher #4 a friend to nature and a Kinſman of truth. And elſewhere 
he cals Philoſophers, $ aanIeing omoMiturn; dnudivs, ſincere and friendly 
Contemplators of truth. Antwerably whereunto Philoſophie is by bim ſtt- Gum majus ho. 
led, praniidert love of truth: on which,in bis Cratylze,he gives}this ploſſe, 3''2* Sapzentis 
art, q, din 27% 5,6. a Divine evagation, or wandring of the mind mrw= — 
after the firſt Wiſdom and divine Truth.Whence he aſſerrs,that a'true (>1hagor as) 
Philoſopher has the true Knowledge & 3 wr of things : thence he de- coram Leonce, 
fines him thus: prxnbnrgÞ omduuiirnns mos ovpiey 4 Philoſopher 1 one that Phiiafiorum fi- 
covers all wiſdom: and ſo true Philoſophie is by him tiled, the Kngw- > 19niorum 
lege of the. faireſt and choiceſt good, and not only of its piftare ; Which Na OY ry 
in his ſixth Book of his Common Wealth, he tells us plainly is ho other $11.5m0Qay h. e. 
than the Knowledge of God , which he cals i/\\av r1z333 , The Idea ofvi vereres expli. 
the chiefeſt good ; and uiyww wed mus the higheſt Diſcipline , and Zxnvivluu ©2097 Eoryns 
phoowPies, the renuine Philoſophie ,, namely becaule it is (ſaies he) Wuyns poi = cpm 2 
me ary? ro ren nd; fugns its and} 74 Wer Lngrobr the Introdutfti- whey" 56e"Yh 
onef the Soul from a certain night-daj,to the true diſcoverie of the firſt bring. Licrt, lib. 8. 
Whence he addes, that hi emunyters or eraog0ptz confiſts, nor ofly; in' the Hornius Hit, 
contemplation of [ome lower objes , and Arts; bat it #s convirſant ae; ilelel.y cur, 
-—_ h in 


« 


4 Philoſophie the Loud of Wiſdom. © "Bi 
os oy7e; 3Y, vj od ngacy aan, about: the tree being of beznge, 4d the firſt 
b:antie ; thence (ſaies be) he that contemplates mine wad aurh'y 74 wie 
wh bp3v , many beauties, but not the one firſt,” and chiefeſt beautie, u na a 
Philoſopher, but a dreamer, one that. has only an opinionative knowledge of 
things. So Ariſtotle in his Rhetorick, ſpeaking of true knowledge, 
ſaies, &.5 7p uar3avev a; 76 x7! quorr, ecu tw, Knowledge or Philoſophie 
the exefion and elevation of us 1nto our natnral ſtate, And Cicero defines 
a Philoſopher one that ſtudies to know the canſes and natures of all things 
Divine and human, &Cc. and Philoſophie he termes the contemplation of 
Philoſophum o- death, SG Plato in Theage, defines Philoſophie , wairiw 74 Surdrr, 4 
portet nibil ic contemplation of death, And Pythagoras made Philoſophie to be the 
age1e,jquam ut contemplation of Truth 5 which Architas underſtood of the Principle - 
+. Ros of Principles, and Plutarch of the Divine Majeſtic: Whence a Philo- 
conſortio "on ax {opher, in the Pythagorean eſtimation, is the ſame with ©z6a0;. Laſt 
Ye, > ideo exi- Iy Plato in Phedone , Cals Philoſophie, 5yaragr $42 x2! Soreror drums, 
fimandum Phi- an aſſimilation toGod ſo far as 'tis poſſible for wan, Whence the ſame 
loſophiam efle P1laro defines Philoſophie,, 3952v 251av & avIpwrivar Tegan, i ff u 
- - 19%. om, TEm1s au nw, the knowledge of Divine and human aff, airs, with their cauſss : 
moriendi, my which agrees with. that'of Cicero /ib: 2. Office, Philoſophie # the kyow- 
leius lib. 2 de ledge of Divine and human things. Laltly Plato aſſures us, that to phi- 
Philoſophia. Iloſophize, ts to know, love, and imitate God ;- which he makes to be che 
ſumme not only of /pecu/arive and moral Philoſophie, bur alſo of Pols- 
ticks ; for (laics he) that Commoen-w-alth « moſt happy in which Philiſe* 

phers are Kings, or Kings. Philoſopbers, 1 : 
Philoſophers FS... 3... Hence alſo the Greek Phileſophers, eſpecially the Pyrharoreans, 
nga when they came-co- the, perfet comprehenſion:of their myſerics and 
yy Jews principles , were called rac perfect, in oppoſition to their Novices or 
learners ; which phraſes and cuſtom they ſeem to-have borrowed from 
the ſewiſh Scholes, and Colleges, wherein there-were divers orders; 
: & the higheſt cherein were called ZI!9N perfe#:whereunto theApolile 
Paills on P1ii, Pan ſeems (unto ſome)to allude Phil.3.1 2-nmadoww, and v.15. 144% 
3-12. & 15.0f perfeft, of which more hereafter when we come to treat of the Pytia- 
which ſze- Book, coreans; who were alſo called by the latter Philoſophers MySvaoyor | 
2« 004Þ«6-Þ4".F- and $1x3uvrr, Afythologits and Philomythiſts, becauſe of their great 
imitation of, and ſymbolizing with the Jews, in myſteries and wiſdom, 
from whom they borrowed the moſt of their Diſcipline and Philoſo- 
phie.. From theſe general hints and intimations we may eaſily colle&, 
what cognation the Pagan Philoſophic bad with the Zemiſs Wiſdom ; - 
: | 3 : THET 
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cf Grd the firſs Canſe of PhIloſephie: 5 \ I 
ther car we imagine how'thoſe dark capacities of | Heathen Philoſophers, | | 
ſhould come to be informed with ſuch clear conremplations of God, and 
Jewiſh myſteries, but by ſome derived rraditions, and fragments bor- 
rowed from the Scriptures and Jewiſh Church, as bereafter- 
$. 4, Bur to ruwup Phz/ojophir roits firſt ſource and ſpring head; God the fr ef- 
we inult remember that God+(who is the or:g:nal 1dea of all truth; the ficient and ex= 
eternal wiſdom and fountain of all light) is the firſt Zxemplar, and Ef- emplar of all 
ficient of all Philoſophie, For as God made all things according tothe * _ => 
eternal univerſal idea of his own Wiſdom and Decrees , fo likewiſe has jj;,q. _ 
he famped, and deeply impreſſed, on. the very b.ings and watares of all te, * | 
things made, certain charaers Or intelligible idrag and reſemblances 
ofbis own divine wiſd-m,which the Scholes uſually terme the /ighr and 
law of nature; which 1s nothing elſe but thoſe created emanations, or . 
rayes ot light and order ſtamped on the ber»gs ol things, and ſcattered 
up and down in the Univerſe, which offering themſelves-to the human 
underſtanding, become the objefive matter of Philoſophie. So thar it is 
apparent, Phzlo/aphie, as all other Sciences, owes its original to the D:- 
vine Intelleft and Wiſdom , which beaming it ſelf forth on the works of 
its hands, and diff sſivg ſome derivation of wiſdom , light, and order into 
every creature, for the government and dire({ton thereof unto its reſpe-= 
Qive ends, becomes the objettive idea, or matter of all Philoſophie , and 
then the ſame Divine Wiſdom irradiating the mind of man, to cons 
template choſe bright /deas of created wiſdom.,- which lie bid in the 
creature, and enabling'ir ro gather up the ſame into ſeveral branches 
or Sciences, it. becomes the prime efficicnt of all Philoſophie,. So that 
whecher we conſider Philoſophie o4jettively, as lodged in the natures of 
things, or formally, as brancht forth into ſeveral ſciences, it all owes its "NY 
original to the boſam of Divine Wiſdom, 
. $, 5. Hence it follows,that the original impulſive cauſe of all Philo- py;1oforhie from | ] 
{ophie,was Admiration 01 the admirable Wiſdom, Power, and Good- Admiretion. 
nes of God ſhining in his works of Creation and-Providence, as See Yoſſ#us de | 
Row. 1.19, 20. So Plato in his Theetetws tels us, that Mdaa pincorpy *Piloſepbia 1. x, 
7570 70 749 mo Snvualars Davy dp HAogoticy, þ aun" The great Pa» 6. 1 | 
thes or affection of a Philoſopher 14 to- admire : neither had Philoſophie any Hiſt, Philo, 1, \ 
cther criginal than ths. The like Ariſtotle afferts, 1n.the Proeme to his 1, 10, 
Metaphyſicks, (which Srobeze Serm. 3. Cites) Iz 7 Suvuaſer it dvpunor 
2 0up, 4 T0 ax ny Warr erno(cprir, fc. Men now, as formerly , begin to + 
Philoſophize from admir ation ; for men firſt began to admire things leſſe | 
BROS -- 7: OOO Wonderſuls | 


F 


6  Philoſapbit from Admwiraios.-. Bt, 
Euſcb.l.z.Pre. wonderful, then proceeding thus by degrees, they dawhted of greater mas. 
Zeb ters, 4s of the origine of the Univerſe, Er. whenee he concludes 1) 4; Of 
primos ommum Aiuv9 © 5 grabr07es mas av * &  ww3F Ou YETUS dnuual ty Wherefore 
eum oculos in a Philoſopher ſeems to be, in ſome ſenſe, a Philomythiſt : (or Mythologif, 
oh | -S=rmangy i: e: a relator of _ and oy 6 - Fable confiſts of thing Wone 
* derful. The ſame ſee Ariſf. Metaph. lib, 2. cap. 2. In which words 

- nth Ariſtotle gives us an exaCt and;full account, of the original ground and 
corporum cz. 3mpulſive cauſe of all Philoſophie, both Adythologick and Simple, For, 
leſtium admi- whence was it that the Phenicians, Egyptians , and their Apes the 
_—— Grecians, ſo much delighted themſelves in their Philoſopbick contem- 
aralſe, Hec Plations of the origine of the Vniverſe, &c. but from ſome fabulous 
+ nana illa ary narrations, or broken traditions which chey had traduced to them , from 
miratio fuit, the Fewiſs Church, touching the wonders of God which appeared in his 
quam mer 2):- yorks of Creation and Providence eſpecially rowards his Church which 
| - mehr ng theſe purblind Heathens greatly admired , though they underſtood 
Hors, Hif.zhil, them not , and ſo mixed their own Afythologick, or fabulous conjeft ures 
L. 2.65. with them. And that this was the true Origine of all the Pagan 


-—Hrrogy rocTrems arneoonin might Philoſophte (which 1s Plato's own phraſe) will 
:lo/opiie 


{rung from ad- be more evideat hereafter,when we come to treat of the Grecian Philo 
mii ation of Gods ſophie. 

wozers in na: FF. 6, As for the created cauſes of Philoſophie; they may be redu- 
ture 0- in bs ced to theſe two common heads, 1. Its firſt /»ftirwrors or Authors, 


ow p P** 2. Its conſtitutive principles both material and format, or the eſential 
Jackſon on the 


Sc:intures folio PATHS thereof. We delign ſome diſcourſe on. both, thence to make 
47. la! Eduioa. $90d our Demonſtration touching the Tradattion of all Philoſophic from 
the Scriptures and Fewiſh Church. And to proceed methodically herey 
The (ſt Infiieu- in, We ſhall begin with che firſt human Iuſtirutors, or Authors of Phis 
Jors of Povloſo- loſophie ; who were indeed Divine, and divinely illaminated; fo that 
prie DIR the wiſdom we find ſcattered up and down amongſt the Pagan Phito- 
ſophers, was but borrowed, and derived from theſe Divine Lights, 
who were inlightned by the Divize Word , that life and light of men, 
which ſhined in the darkxes of the Pagan World, but the darknes compre- 

hended it nit. as Joby 1. 4,52 the light, &c, 
Adam the evee- The firſt' created Divine Inſftirztor of all Philoſophie was Adams 
1: h4inan Phi- who, without all peraduenture, was the greateſt , amongſt meer mor- 
[»/ayher tals, thar ever che world poſſefſed , concerning whom the Scripture 
003. 34.295 79 rels ue, G:#.2, 19,20. That he gave names to every living age am 
a! Sues his great Sagacitie and philoſophick penetration into their — 


C.1i CAdemthefirſt and greateſt Philoſopher: * 5 


For look as onr conceprions, if true, ſo-alſo names, if proper, ſhould be, 
and, aswe may preſume, at firſt were no other rhan wrts F ex yuan 
Tor, images of things : So both Ariſtotle and Plato cal names wpiuare 
imitations of things. Adam could, by his profound Philoſophir, anatc= 
mize, and exactly prie mito the very natres of things, and there con- 
template thoſe glorious eas, and CharaSer: of created Lighe and Or- 
der, which. che -increated Light and Divine Wiſdom had impreſled 
thereon ; and thence he could by the quicknes of his apprebenſion 
immediately colle& ,and forme che fame into'a complgze //teme or boe 
die of Phnloſophic ,, as alſo molt merhodirally branch forth the fame to 
particnlar ſciences, ec, whereas all Philotophers ſince Adam, baving 
lolt; by bis fall, 'this:Philoſophick Sagaritie, of prying into the natures 
of things, they can only make ſo;ne poor - conjetyres (in compariſon ) 
from ſome common accidents, and the external ſuperficies,,or effes of 
things; and cheretore cannot receive coxe:ptions, or give names exactly 
{uitebto the natures of things, as Adam betore them did.” | 
. And tbat! P/ato had recerred fome broken tradition-touching this 
Philoſophie of Adam, is evident from what he laies down in his Polirs- 
' cx;;(andeiſewbere) couching the: yolden Age, or the fate of Innocence, 
wherein , ſaies be , our fit parent was 21no(o2a mr, the greateſt Philc- 
ſopher that ever was. And Bales ( de Script. Brit. cent. 10. prefat.) 
telsus, :* That from F4am all good Arts and haman Wiſdom flowed, 
*a25fronm their Fountain: He was the firſt that diſcovered the mo= 
*tions of the celeſtial bodies, the natures of Plarits, of Living, and 
*all other creatures; he firſt publiſhed the formes of Zcclefiaſtick,, Po- 
* litick,, and! Qeconomick, Governmient., From- whoſe. Schole pro- 
* ceeded whatever good Arts and Wiſdom were afterward propa- 
* eate&by:0ur Fachers ucdto-mankind,” Sothat whatever Aſtronomie, 
*Geomerrie; ;and (ether! Arts: comain'in them, be'knew'the whole 
* thereof: Thus Balrw.: The like Hornius Hiſt; Philoſoph. lib 1, cap 2. 
© Adars therefore being conſtituted in this Theatre of the LIniverſe, he 
* was ignorant-of nothing, that pertained to the Myſterie of Natwre. 
© He knew exaQtly, and that without error, the Natures of all Animals, 
«the Pirtuer of Herbes ,,amd the cauſes of things. The Light of Rea» 
t ſon, which we now call»Logick, altogether unſpotted; and without 
<cloud, overcame rhe 'ebſcuritie of things , and diſpelled darknes, 
*if there were any. Now there was the higheſt acid, exaRtnes of 
Occonomicks, and Politicks ; for wan was never ſo much as then an 
A! 
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< mierixdr a ſociable: creature. Which: the ancient Mythologiſts are 
* wont to adumbrate under the Golden Age , wherein : 
Sponte ſua ſine lege fidem, retiumque colebant. 
* The ſeat of this moſt noble Philoſophie is,in the ſacred Scriptures, ſtiled 
* [Ty j3 #he Garden of Eden. For there 1s nothing more excellent gi- 
* ven, by the preat God, to mankind than that pleaſure, which ariſeth 
* from the contemplation of things, The Cha/dees cal this Gardes of 
Pleaſures O1ND, and the Greeks tollowing them , meg, Paradiſe. 
Thus Hornias, who, cap. 11. repetes the ſame in theſe words, * All 
* Arts, as mankind, had their beginning from Adam, who among the 
© pleaſures of Paradiſe, learned Philoſophie even from God himſelf. 
And Keckerman , Traft. 2, Precogn. Logic. cap. 2 Aaies, * that he 
* doubts not, but that our firſt Parents delivered over to their Poſteri- 
* tie, together with other Sciences, even Logick alſo, eſpecially ſeeing 
* they, who were nearelt the Origine of all things, bad an intelle& ſo 
* much the more excellent than ours, by how much the more they 
* excelled us jnlength of life , firmitade of health, and laſtly inair, 
* food, &e, qi 
 & 7. From Adam ſprung Seth, who, according to Foſephis lib. 1, 
Antiq. cap. 3« followed his tather in the purſuit of wiſdom , eſpecially 
that part thereof which concernes the Celeſtial bodies, cheir 2%» 
Covurmuar,in which kind of Philoſophie he proved a very emineot Do- 
Qor, as Zoſephns. So Hornins Hitt. phileſ, 1.7; c.2, ' *'The fit menti- 
* cion of Letters ſals upon, Seth's times ; who being mindful of his Fa- 
* thers Propheſie, foretelling cbe Univerſal Diſſolution of things, the 
© one by the Deluge, the other by fire, being not willing to extinguiſh 
* bis famous. Inventions of: Aſtrologie ; be rhought upen ſome monu- 
* ment, to which he might concredit' theſe, /Mytieries; At length it 
* ſeemed ' good unto him to engrave Arts and Diſciplines on two great 
* pillars ot Brick, thereby to prelerve them from deſtruction. And that 
this Tradition is not vain,is proved by the Autoritie,and w7o\ie of fo 
{ep9us , who witneſſetb, that one of theſe pillars remained in Syria even 
co bis cime, and was ſeen by him, 
& $8. Thelearned alſo reckon Exoch amongſt the firſt Divine Philos 
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Bb. 2, cap.13. fol. 101; * I cannot but adde ( faies he ) what is found 
* concerning the ſame Enoch in Exſebinus , out of Empolemu, of the 
© ?ews, He ſaies that Abraham, when be tanght Aſtrologie and other 
{Sciences at Heliopelzs , athrmed, that the Babylonians attributed the 
*<jnvention of the ſame to Encch, and that he was the firſt inventor of 
« Aſtrol:gie. It follows, nor far after, that the Grecians attribute the 
invention Of Aſtrologie ro Atlas ,” and that Atlas was the ſame with 
© Enich, &c, 1n which words we may note that Enoch and Atlas are 
© reputed for the fame. Perhaps from hence, that as At/as by the 
* Carthaginians is called Dyri,and Dyry, ſo Encch by the Arabians , 
<D'T1 [dris: thus Bochart. How far theſe Traditions delerve aſſent, as 
alſo thoſe other of Enech's engraving his Prophecies and Aſtrologie on 
pillars, which, they ſay,continued after che floud, it concernes us not 
to debate : only thus much we are aſſured by ade 14, &'c, That E- 
och had certain Prophecies touching the worlds difſolurion by fire, 
2nd the laſt judgement, &c.- And that the Szoicks derived their n;- 
zwr1e, Or purification of the world by fire, from ſome broken tradition of 
this Prophecie ot Enech,is not without ground conjectured by Grotizes & 
atherCriticks. Balers( de Script. Brit cent. 10. fol. 3 .)tels us, that © Enoch, 
* 4 man famous for Prophecie, is ſuppoſed ro have written before the 
*foud of Divine matters, Cc. 

 & 9. Another Scripture Philoſopher is Abraham , who is ſuppoſed 


S0 Lud. Fives, in Auguſt de Civit, Dei lib. 18. c.2, © Not only ſacred, 
© but alſo many of the prophane Writers have mentioned Abraham : 
' as Hecatere, who writ a Book particularly of Abraham ; ſo Enſebius 
* de prep. Evang. Alſo Alcxander the Polybiſtorian ; who faies,- that 
* Abrabam,born in the tenth generation after the Floud , was the In» 
eventor of Aſtrologie amonglt the Chaldeans, cc. Damaſcenus Hiſt, 
*[1þ. 4, writes, that Abraham coming from Chaldea with an Armie, 
f reigned at Damaſcus. Hence he paſſed into Canaan, leaving a great 
© memorie behind him at Damaſcus. Burt when Canaan was preſt with 
© famine, he travelled thence into Zgype, and entring into debates with 
i thoſe Prieſts, he much profited them both in the Knowledge of things, 
*& allo ſor pietie, & the ordering of their manners,and lite. Al xander 
* reports that he lived ſome time in Heliopoizs, neither did he profeſle 
* himſelfro be the Inventor of —_ but to bave received it _ 

is 
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© his Anceſtors, by whoſe bands it was conveigbed unto him, even from 
* Enoch, Artapanns reports, that the Hebrews were fo named from 
« Abraham, who lived twenty years in Egypre, where be taught Phay;- 
© zares the Egyptian King the Knowledge of the Stars, and thence rerur. 
* nedinto Syria, $0 Luas Vives. Balens (de ſcripe, Brit, cent. 10. ſols 
3 ) tels us, opt of Phil. Welphins of the lives of learned men, *that 4- 
© braham found vat the Syriack, and Chaldee Lerrers, alſo many prin, 
© ciples of Altrologie;for be was a prudent and holy man,andexcellent- 
*ly learned as to human matters, And after his abode amongſt the 
© Egyptian wiſe men, be was the firſt that inſtructed them in Aſtro. 
* nome and Arithmetick: for befgre his coming into Zgypr,the Egyp. 
* tians were altogether ignorant of thefe Sciences. So Bale, Ger, 
Voſſins de philoſepharum ſets lib. 2. cap. 8. F. 7,8. gives us this ac. 
count of Abraham's Philoſopbie: © But whether( ſaies he) 4brakan the 
* Patriarch drew his Aſtrologie from the Cha/deans, or rather the Cha/- 
© deans received it from Abraham , this Science came by Abraham firſt 
* to thoſe of Paleſtine, or the Canaanites, and afterwards to the Egypri- 
* ans. That Abrabam paſſed from Vr of the Chaldeaxs into Paleſtine, 
*is ſufficiently known by Scripture - and that he was alſo «killed in 
* Aſtrologie, Beroſas ſhews in theſe words: aem* 5 # namunuruty Sings 
© m0 24562 Tg yard aos ns iv 42125 drip uiac, xz me b4gv1e purer, Jy 
© the tenth Age after the Flond, there was among the Chaldears 4 juſt and 
© great man, and well skilledin the Knowledge of the —_—_ 7: ſephn; 
© Antiquit.l.1-c 7. Cites this paſſage of Bere/ns,and addes,thiut Abraham, 
* whowas the tenth from Noah, was ſignified by it, And this is confir- 
*med by what is faid of Abraham by Expolemas, in Eultbing, g, ww 
© 45005129 & yeaSuinluw wen, that be was the Inventor of Aſtrologie, and 
© the Chaldaick, Art of Divination. Which is an evident confeilion of 
©an Heathen, Jt is alſo enough credible that the Caraanites . anda» 
* mongſt them the Phenicians learned much touching the Natures 
* of things from Abraham, who ſojourned amongſt them. More- 
© over it is well known, that when Canaan was preit with famine A- 
© braham went into Egypt , where he ſaid his wite Sarah was his filter, 
* whom the King had abuſed , had be not been admoniſhed by God. 
* But being taught who Abraham was, (as 7oſephys lb. 1. cap. 8. relates) 
* he gave him power of converſing with the moſt excellent and che 
* molt learned of the Egyptians « Then Abraham (faies he) rl m ce 
© Lurnls a nis yeerts ny, x) TH oft} df Socy ouley maggd)harr* Tos 18 TH Mes” 
* us rape es "Arzuror of AbyuFltes & X00 wats” &* %4AÞ aiay jÞ 7067, 


en. 
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*:mntoimyow #66 "Aa rey, 3200 ariader og; os 763 Exdnray ortutsfally commu 
nicated wnto them Aritbmeutickh, and Aſtrozomie , for before the coming of 
Abraham, #he Egyptians were ignorant of theſt Sciences: for they came . 
from the Chaldeans to the Egyptians and from them to the Grecians, This 
Philoſophic of che Jews derived from Abrakam was two fold, partly 
natural, whereof Altrologie was a part, and partly Dwine, of God 
and his works, &c, How tar theſe reports touching Abraham may 
deſerve credic, I ſhall not contend. I find a great confirmation of 
what has been mentioned touching Abrehaw's Philoſophie in Hornins 
Hiſt. Philoſ1.2.c.10. * Amidſt thefe darkneſles (ſpeaking of Nimrod's 
« Apoſtalie) of depraved Philoſoptue, ſhone forth, as an hopeful ſtar, 
* Abraham, a perlon of a famous ingenie, who was contemporarie with 
* Ninus, Semiramss, and Zorogfter, as Euſch» He was a man renown- 
*ednot only among ſacred, but alſo prophane writers , namely of 
* whom Hecateas writ a whole book: and Beroſur, Nic. Damaſcenas, 
© Alexand:r , Enpolemns, Mela, with many others cited by Z»/ebins 
* /. 9. prepar, © 4. make mention of him. He being in his firſt years 
* educated in the Inſtitutes of the Aſayi, or Chaldeans , foſ. 24+ 2. 
*drankin a corrupt Philoſophie trom his Parents, in which not- 
© wichltanding he made a betcer proficience than all others. For he 
* being a very wile and eloquent perſon, as allo inveſted with a greac 
« apacitie, obſerved from nauiftal things, that there was a God, and 
* that be was to be worſhipped by us; as Joſephus 5b. 1. Ant.c. 8. and 
* Philoteach us; Bur his mind being nor as yet irradiated with any 
* Divine Light, it was envelopped in the darknefſes of many errors ; 
* which, ſo ſoon as be was commanded by God to depart out of Chal- 
*dea, he exchanged for a more bright Light, and ſo of a AZagus he 
$ became an Hebrew , or Chriſtian Philofopher , ſtudious of ſacred 
*wiſdom. In whoſe familie there was a famous Academie and ſeat of 
© Philoſophie, For Abrabam had a great name fox, wiſdom, not only 
*among bis 0wn , but thorowour all the Ealt, foſephrs , out of Bero- 
*/ar,atteſts,that he communicated to the Egyptiansthe ſcience of Numbers, 
* or Arithmetich ; and that of the Stars, called Aſtronomie , ot which ſcie 
*ences the Egyptians were then very ignorant. And Alexander tels 
us, that the Heliopolitan Prieſts, and others mad: uſe of hu Inftitution 
*in Aſtralogie , Aruthmetick, , Geometrie , and othey parts of wiſdom. 
* And who can doubr of his skill in Aſtrologie , ſeeing he drew his ori- 
* ginal from Chaldea. VVhence _ Orpheus ſung , that «God of 
2 0 
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'22 of Foſeph's inſtruting the Beyptians; B.r; 
© old reveled bimſelf to one Chald:an only , they ſuppoſe to be meant of 
© Abrabam: when therefore heTcame into Canaan, it may not be doubt. 
*ed, bur that the Phenicians drew from him tbe rudiments of purer 
* wiſdom; for be was much in fayor witkrhe Princes of that Countrey, 
* and yenerable among their Kings. Thence, whileit bis children diſ- 
© perſed Golonies into diverſe Regions, His more pure Philoſophie was 
* communicated together therewich , which was ſoon contaminated 
© by the errors of Cham'”s Poſteritie. This wiſdom his fon 1/aac recei« 
* ving from him,as an inheritance conſtantly to be reteined , accordin 
© to the example of his Father, propagated in Caraan, and in Eyypr, 
© The fame may be ſaid of Facob, whoſe great ſagacitie and experience 
*©1n Natural Philoſophie , is ſufficiently diſcovered in the wonderful 
*artifice he uſed for the conception of the Catcel Gen. 33. 37, &c, 
©Thereis alſo in his Hiſtorie,, ſome mention made of the Altrolopie 
* of the Syrians, Fc. Thus Hornins more largely. 

' & 10. Amongſt the Divine Philoſophers we muſt not omit the 
mention of Foſeph,who is ſaid , and that upon ſolid Scripture grounds, 
to have inſtructed the Egyptians in their wiſdom , and Philoſophie; 
and in after Ages paſſed amonglit them under the name of Hermes, or 
AMercnrins Triſmegiſtus. Thus. muchis aſſerted by Clrverm in his 
Hiſtorie of the world pag. 1 2. * Foſeph, ſaith he, having atrained to a 
* meſure of wiſdom, as it ſeemed aboye human , he- obtained the 
© whole adminiſtration of Egypr, and a dignitie the next tothe Regaſ, 
* Hence the common fable, that Hermes, that is, Interpreter , was the 
* firſt inventor of Arts and Sciences amongſt the Egyptians. For cle 
* wiſdom of the Egyptians owes its ſelf unto Joſeph, who-by the Kings 
*authoritie caught them both divine and human Arts, So C/av:ras, 
The name Hermes $eu3s , which (ignites an /nterpretey, ſeems to be pic 
ven, and chat moſt properly unto Joſeph, becauſe of his Divine Art 
inthe incerpreting of Dreams. And-that he was eſteemed by the E- 
£yptians, as a.perſon endowed with an extraordinary facultie of divt- 
ning,and interpreting Dreams, or things ſecret, is moſt evident from 
Gen. 44. 5. where they mention bis Gvining, &c. Though they knew 
not the Divining power by which he was inſpired, but imputed it to 
his cup, yet the thing ic ſelf was manifeſted by bis interpreting the 
Nceams of Pharasch, bis Butler, &c. That this Art of Divining, or in- 
terpreting things was alſo attributed by the fabulous Pagans ro Mer: 
carie, is apparenc. from At, 14,12. where Hercnric is called *Epuis 
an 
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an Taterpreter. The Egyptians called their Hermes Thenth, and ſup- 
ſed him to: be the inventor of all their Arts and Sciences: That 70- 
{eph was indeed the InſtruQor of the Zgyprians, and that by the Kings : 
appointment, is moſt clear from P/al. 105, 22. where he is faid to be ?/al.tog.22: 
appointed by the King to teach his Senators wiſdom : but the old Ge- 
neva Edition (4 1560.) renders it more properly : and reach his Ans 
cients Wiſdom, DIV VIPN to inftruft their Elders, that is, their Prieſts, 
&c. That foſeph took a particular care of the Egyptian Prieſts, not That Joſerh 
only by inſticuting a College for them, and making proviſion accor, 2 the Egyp- 
dingly, as Gey. 47,22, but alſo by inſtructing them in the Knowledge prom fee Vain 
and ſervice of the true God , the: motions of the Heavens, and other 4, Pyj!of. Sea. 
parts of ſound Philoſophie, will afterward appear, when we come to /.2.c.2. F. 2. as 
treat of the Egyprian Philoſophie. Ar preſent it ſball ſuffice us to P*reofter in the 
give his charaRer,as drawn by Hornias Hiſtor. Philoſ.1.2. c.10, © Joſeph, Fa. vg PÞ.los 
« ſajes he, was of a great »ame; who after various Viciſſitudes of Provi. "OY 
©dence,wasat length,afcer having happily interpreted che Kings Dream, | 
* by che publick ſuffrage of che King and people reputed, as indeed he 
*was, the moſt wiſe of all the Egyptians, and ſo honored with that 
* ſplendid Title , M2Y2 MIES 4 e. an [nteypreter of ſecrets (Gen. 41.29, 
+45.) Neither may we in any meaſure doubt, but that, whatſoever 
*there was of Truth agreable to Scripture,to be found among others, 
* eſpecially the Egyptian Philoſophers , that they received ir from the 
* Hebrews, among whom they frequently and long converſed, eyen. 
* from Abrahams times. Bur eſpecially from 7oſeph they received much 
* of their Wiſdom , whom , ſeeing he was- next the King, no one of 
'them durſt contradict, Whence there are not wanting ſome who- 
*write,that there were Scholes of Wiſdom and Virtue ereted by 70. 
*/ep1 in' Egype. And indeed that there were ſuch,appears,from the Hi- 
*{torie'of Meſes, whom the Scripture makes to be learned in all the 
* Wiſdom of the Egyptians, * Which ſeems ro be made good by what. 
* David notes Pſal. 105. 22. that foſeph was commanded by Pharaoh, 0 
* to teach his Princes according to his pleaſure , and to inſtrutt bu Elders 
*;n Wiſdom. For ſo the Yulgar renders the word JZN?, from which 
* verſion, ſeeing it is molt plain, we may not recede.For it may be dedu- 
*ced as well from O!,as from TCN,Gc.MxK lignitying as well to inſtrutt 
as to chaiſe, Whence 1 wonder, what came into their minds, who 
"contend, that 7oſephs DoErine was not publickly approved. For ſee- 
<ingir was publickly delivered in their Scholes and Academies , who 
fs © can: 
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T1 Of Moſes's Priloſophits B.r, 
* can denie , that it was publickly authorized by the King, and Nobles 
* of che Kingdom ? His Placits were ſo far from being contradicted, 
* asindeed no one durſt murmur againit him Ger. 41. 39, &c, They 
* doill allege the event, For the Egyptians aiter the death of foſeph, 
*and their King, who favored him, returned aggin £0 their Vomit, 
obſerved by Philip 
* in Chronico |. 2. Not long after the death of foſeph, the Egyptian Kings, 
* rejefting bis Dofirine again worſhipped Idels., and embraced Magich - 
* Arts. Yet there remained ſome rudiments, and Smowe'suere of 
*cruth. For,that the ancient Egyptians held the world to have a begin- 
* ning, and that they thought the year co begin from Zibra,wbich they 
* ſuppoſed alſo to be the beginning of the World ; theſe Traditions 
* they drew from no other fountain than oſeph , as fo. Scaliger ad 
* /ib.1. Maniliadmoniſhech, From the lame fejeph allo they learned 
* the Souls immortalitie , which preſently was changed into that mon» 
© ſtre of their www lwyalu. As therefore the Egyptians owe not the 
* leaſt part of their wiſdom to the Hebrews , fo alſo they participate 
* with themin many names , which iseven yet diſcovered, in many ot 
© the names of their Gods, as we have before often demonſtrated. See 
Part 1, Book 2.c. 7. of Egyptian Goas. 
$. 11. But amongſt all the Divine Philoſophers , there was none 
that opened a more effetual door, for the propagating of phileſs- 
phick, principles and light, than Aſoſes ; who by his 
int los on/40% Writings,contained in his five books (belides bis per- 
oats coo ra 7 ſonal Conferences) laid the main foundations of all 
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eatia preditus furrit. gyptians, and from them the Grecians were maſlers 


Lua ctiam azdd Gentiles wehenenter gf, Whence was it that Sanchoniathov, and the Cre 
zaclarutt, Out, ut de alts antiquis 


patravus pausa, 


its de Mefe vhs Philoſophers after him, had ſuch clear notions 


cognoverunt, Hoinius Hiſt, Philoſe of the or L04nal of the world, the firſt Chaos or Matter, 


b. 2+ 6.33, 


out of which God framed all things ? Was it not 
from Aoſes's deſcriprion of the Creation Ge».1.2? 
Lud. Vives de Veritate fidei, ſpeaks thus ; * TheCreation of the World 
* was {0 deſcribed by Moſes, that the greateſt Philoſophers admired tbe 
* depth, andembraced the truth of the narration ; eſpecially the Pj 
* thazereans (whom Plato in his Timew follows) who expreſſed the (aid 
* production of the world, ſometimes in the very ſame words. Plats 
(1a bis Times fol: 9. being totreat of the origine of the Univerſe, ac- 
| knowledgect 


_ firlt principles of the world,cc- W hence alfo drew the Egyprians rheir 
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knowledgeth, this con!d not be known but by ſame probable fable or Tva* 
dition, lore voter, &c. which came originally from Aſoſes's Hiſtorie 
of the Creation. This will be evident by thc enumeration of particulars. 

1, How came S$axcheomathon, that great Phenician Philoſopher, to rhe 
Knowledge of his ya 424 2adts 5. e, INY MNND Canth Ereb, but from $archoniathon 
Gen.1.2.& darknes,&c.only the word QTY from v.5.Hence all the Poe- & Mochus their 
tick fictions of the firſt Chaos, & the philoſopbick contemplations of the 2Þ:o/epbic from: 
firſt matter, privation, &c, Hence alfo Afochwn, another Phenician Phi» "©: 


folegiſ?,received his traditions about Arowes, which he makes to be the , oor ce 500: 


| : : unciauit 019176 
ptiloſophick perſuaſions of the worlds beginning , cc. if not from rerams--principhn 


this AZoſaick Fountain Þ How came Plato to diſcourſe fo accurately of um vev..e. men= 
the order, beautie, barmanie and perfeftion of the Univerſe, the contem- © Eidens 
pation whereof ( faies he ) was exceeding pleaſing to its maker ? | me _ 
Could he poſſibly have diſcourfed of theſe things 1n fuch Scriptural yi pores. ghar 
Phr ofiologiz, had he not received ſome Traditions from 41ofes Gen. 1. Heor.eos.St chi 
31,Fc? Whencecare his conceptions of Anima mundi,the Scul of the ©!gubia de pen 
x04, but from Jewiſh Traditions touching Gods framing and goxer- '*”: 2916), 4-1-6. 
ning the world by his Spirit and Providence (which Plato cals vi; ) ” | 

10 the moſt perfect harmonious manner, as the ſoul governes the bodie 

Gen. 1, - ? _—_ Plars ( according to his Allegerick manner of dif- 

courie) ſuppoſeth the world to be an Animal, yea 4 viſible image of the . | 
inti{:ble God; that is, ſaies oharnes as qo — Ferry 
Ciriitian Philoſopher) what Moſes affirmed properly of man, Ger. 1.27. 1ib,6.cap,21. _ 
that he was mage according to the image of Ged , Platotransfers to the 

7.4: Univerſe.Yea indeed the whole of the Grecian Phyſtologie, touch-. 

ing the Or:gine of the world, its firſt matter, privation, and forme,&c.in 

all :ikelyhaod,, owes its original to ſome Aofaick tradition from the 

firſt chap. of Geneſis, C5. _ 

2. As their Phyficks, fo alſo the Metaphyficks, laid down by the Gre- ok = 
cas Philoſophers, feern evidently to be derived, and borrowed from oe Alain of Go 
Jei's ſacred Philuſophie. We read Ex.4. 3.14. of Gods name I am, and the Sout 
whence. Auſtin puts it beyond al! doubt, rhat Plaro traduced his no- [197 Moſes's 
tions of 73 ar, 3yTws ov, ev7oov, Which he aſcribeth to the firſt and moſt Pbiloſophies. 
perſect Being. From the ſame Scripture Fountain alſo came his con- 
templations about his a5>@, »#4, &c- as Gen. 1. 2. whence the Plato- 
nicks generally aſſert a Texts Trinitie anſwerable to the Scriptures 
and, in ſum, never Hearhen Philoſopher treated more diftintHy , yea a - 

vinely- 


Dea ws 


Of Moſes's Phi- 


loſopnie, 


Cumq, Moſes tot cum Deo ipſo col- 
loqma babuerit , tot teges cond:derit, 


To Of Moſes's Philoſophits Bi, 
© can denie , that it was publickly authorized by the King, and Noble 
* of che Kingdom ? His Placits were ſo far from being contradifted, 
* asindeed a0 one durſt murmur againit him Ger. 41. 39, Cc, They 
* doill allege the event, For the Egyptians aiter the death of foſeph, 
*and their King , who favored him, returned again to their Yomir, 
* and abrogated the true Philoſophie. This is well obſerved by Phili 
* in Chbronico l. 2. Not long after the death of foſeph, the Egyptian Kings, 


* rejefting his Doftrine again worſnipped Idels , and embraced Magich - 


© Arts. Yet there remained ſome rudiments, and 8nm7we'suere of 
*cruth. For,thar the ancient Egyptians held the world to have a begin. 
* ning, and that they thought the year co begin from Zibra,which they 
* ſuppoſed alſo to be the beginning of the World ; theſe Traditions 
* they drew from no other fountain than foſeph , as of. Scaliger a 
* /ib,1. Xaniliiadmoniſhech. From the lame oſeph alſo they learned 
* the Souls immortalitie , which preſently was changed into that mon» 
* ſtre of their w7wyywyos. As therefore the Egyptians owe not the 
* leaſt part of their wiſdom to the Hebrews , fo alſo they participate 
* with themin many names , which is even yet diſcovered, in many of 
© the names of their Gods, as we bave before often demonſtrated, vec 
Part 1, Book 2.c. 7. of Egyptian Goas. 

$. 11. But amongſt all the Divine Philoſophers , there was none 
that opened a more effeftual door, for the propagating of phileſs 
phick, principles and light, than Aſoſes ; who by his 
writings,contained in his five books (beſides bis per- 


reruns ipſam neturigs poimeignclnn the. ſonal Conferences) laid the main foundations of al 
ſcripſerit, dubium non ft , quia pro- That Philoſophie, which firſt the Phenicians and E- 
funduſſrma [gvieatia preditus fucrit. gyptians, and from them the Grecians were mallers 
Lua ettam apul Gentiles wehementcry gf Whence was it that Sanchoniathon, and the Cre 


iaclarutt, 


Lat, ut de alt antiquis 
patravus pauct, tta de Moſe plurima 


cian Philoſophers after him, had ſuch clear notions 


cognoverunt, Hornius Hiſt, Philoſ. of che or L04nal of the world, the firſt Chaos or Matter, 


bl, 2+ 6.33, 


out of which God framed all things ? Was it not 

from Aoſes's deſcriprion of the Creation Gey.1.2? 
Lud. Vives de Vevitate fidei, ſpeaks thus ; * TheCreation of the World 
* was {o deſcribed by AZoſer, that the greateſt Philoſophers admired tit 
* depth, andembraced the trath of the narration ; eſpecially the Py 
* thazereans (whom Plato in his Timews follows) who expreſſed the (aid 
* procuction of the world, ſometimes in the very ſame words. Pla 
(1a bis Tim«ss fol: 9, being to treat of che origine of che Univerſe, ac- 
knowledget 
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knowledgeth, this conld wot be known but by ſome probable fable or Tra* 
diticn, are woe, fc. which came originally from AMoſes's Hiſtorie 
of the Creation. This will be evident by thc enumeration of particulars. 
1, How came Saxchomathon, that great Phenician Philefapher, to the 
Knowledge of his y «0; ip£2ades 5. 6, INY IMNMD Canth Ereb, but from $auchoniathon 
Gen.1.2.& dayknes,&c.only the word INY from v.5 Hence all the Poe- & Mochus their 
tick fitions of the firf Chaos, & the philoſopbick contemplations of the PÞ/lo/epbic from: 
firſt matter, privation, &c, Hence alſo Afochu, another Phenician Phi» "© 
fulegiſt,recerved his traditions about Arowes, which he makes to be the, 
firlt principles of the world,cc- W hence alfo drew the Egyptians their jam. wo 
philoſophick perſuaſions of the worlds beginning , &c. if not from reram principi- 
this oſaick Fountain Þ How came Plato to diſcourſe fo accurately of un rev..e. men= 
the order, beartie, barmanie and perfetion of the Univerſe, the contem- #7 _ 
pation whereof ( faies he ) was exceeding pleaſing to its maker ? jm” 
Could he poſſibly have diſcourfed of theſe things in ſuch Scriptural a 
Phr;fiologie, bad he not received ſome Traditions from, «ſes Gen. I. Hebr.cos.St uh; 
31,Fc? Whence carne his conceptions of 4nima mundi,the Scul of the !gubin de pen 
vol, but from Jewiſh Traditions touching Gods framing and gover- '*": P1il. 4.1-6+ 
ning the world by his Spirit and Providence (which Plato cals »3; ) bs 
iathe moſt perfet harmonious manner, as the ſoul governes the bodie 
Gen. R - ? _ : Plats ( — to his Allzgerick manner of diſ- 
courie) ſuppoſeth the world to be an Animal, yea a viſible image of the | | 
inu4/:ble God; that is, ſaies foharnes Cn =_— ah be ' +2 a0 
Ciriitian Philoſopher) what Moſes affirmed properly of man, Gez. 1.27. lib,6.cap,21. _ 
that he was made according tothe image of Ged , Platotransfers to the 
»./: Univerſe.Yea indeed the whole of rhe Grecian Phyſiologie, touch. 
ing the Origine of the world, its firſt matter, privation, and forme,c>c.in 
al 'ikelyhaod,, owes its original to ſome Afofaick tradition from the 
firſt chap, of Geneſis, &*. Ga 
2. As their Phyſicks, fo alſo the Meraphyſicks, laid down by the Gre- = "A RY. 
«as Philoſophers, leem evidently to be derived,and borrowed from os pjations of God 
ers ſacre4 Philaſophie. We read Ex.4. 3.14. of Gods name I aw, and the Sout 
whence Auſtin puts it beyond all doubt, that Plato traduced bis no- '97 Meſes's 
tions of 78 ar, 2y7ws ov, «v7ov, Which he aſcribeth to the firſt and moſt Pbiloſophie.. 
perfect Being. From the ſame Scripture Fountain alſo came his con- 
templations about his a4, v7, &c- as Gen. 1. 2. whence the Plato- 
nicks generally aſſert a Texts Trinitie anſwerable to the Scriptures : 
ad, in ſum, neyer Heathen Philoſopher treated more diſtini#ly , yea ” 4 
| vinely 


Pagm Grogra- 
phic and Polt- 
tiks from Aloe 
ſes, 
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vinely of God , his Nature, and Attributes, as alſo of the Soy! \ its 
ſpiritualitie, infinite capacitie, immortalitie;&c. than Plato : which, ac. 
cording to the common vogue of the Learned, be received, by con. 
ference with ſome fews , or by tradition from Moſes's writings ; of 
which more elſe where. 

3. Farther, that the Pagan Geographie had its original from A/oſe/s 
Narration Gen. 10. bow the world was peopled by Noah: polteritie, 
is aſſerred and made evident by the Learned Bochert , in bis Phals, 
where he demonſtrates , that the Pagan Geographie xattly anſwer; ty 
Moſes *r deſcription. The like may be affirmed of the Pagan Chrinus. 
gie,and Hiſtorie,of which before part 1. bock 3*chap. 2.4.6 7, Soin like 
manner, that the H:athen Politicians, or Lawgivers, viz. Lycurow, 
Solon, Mines, Draco, Plato, Fc. received the chief, it not the 
whole of their Poſiticks from Afoſes's Laws , is generally affirmed by 
the Learned, and will be made farther evident by what follows, 

We find a good CharaQter of Moſes, and his Philgſophie in Hernia 
* Hiſt.philoſ.1.2 c.13. Moſes, ſaies he, had a mind moſt capacious for all 
*chings : who being educated from his childhood among the Egyptian 
© Pricſts, drew from them all cheir wiſdom, even their moſt abſtruſe 
* mylteries : which ſeems to be the cauſe why he is reckoned by the 
* Grecians among the Agicians. Plinie I. 10.c. 10. There # anther 
© fattion of Magick , which [prang from Moſes. And Moſes indeed bas 
obtained a great name even among profane Writers. Eupulemw 
faies, that Moſes was the moſt wiſe man; and that he delivired Littere 
firſt to the Jews , and that the Phenicians received them from the Jews, 
as the Greeks from the Phenicians, Artapanwra relates, that Moſes was 
called by the Grecians Muſzus ; and that Orpheus learned many things 
from bim, Some conceive that AZoſes is mentioned in that of 0r- 
pheus ; 

*Qc agg 0 dgymor, os vari Mimete. 
For that Aoſes was thence ſo called, becauſe draws ont of the water, 
1s the perſuaſion of Learned men. Others make Xoſes the ſame with 
the Egyptian Mercyrie, to whom they aſcribe the Invention of Let- 
ters - of which ſee Part 1. Br 1. C.10.8, 4. That Aoſes arrived unto 
the top of Fhiloſophie , and by the Inſpiration of God, was taught the 
ſecrets of Nature, 1s affirmed by Philo in Euſeb. prepar.1. 8.c.5. And 
the ſame Exſcbius in Chronico writeth, that Moſes philoſophized in the 


Deſert 4© jears , namely being a wiſe man he ſpent his time in Con- 
| | : cemplation 
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templation of things Vatrral and Divine. Origen and Anſtin (lib. 2: 

DOneft, in Gen.) prove that, Moſes being killed in all the Wiſdom of 

the Egyptians, could not be ignorant of Geometrie, Some alſo ſupe 

poſe tim to have been a Chymiſt , which they colle& from his exqui* 

ſire skill in reducing the Go/dex Calf inzo Aſzer. That Orphems, Pythas 

goras, Plato , Homer , and others borrowed many of their choiceſt no- 

tions from Moſes, is ſhewn by Juſtin Martyr, in his Exhortation to the 

Gr.cks , of which hereafter. To conclude this diſcourſe touching 

Moſes's Philsſophie, Ic is epparent from Scripture that he was nor 

only $Killed in ſacred P-ilo/ophie, but alſo excelled in all the Wiſdom. of the 

Eoyptians : as Att.7.22+ Now the Eryptians (as Hacrobiur and others 

tell us / were the Parents of all Philoſophie;i to whom the Grecian Philoſoe 

phers had recourſe, age afcer age, for their Philoſophie ) who withour 

doubt received great improvement in their Wiſdom by Aoſes, and 

his writings : for hence they received their Hieroglyphicks, &c: (as 

hereafrer), Though the Egyprians, being unwillingto ſeem bebolding 

tothe J-ws for their wiſdom, precend they received it from Hermes, 

&c. We find Moſes mentioned amonglt the Zgyprians under the fable 

of Typhon, Cc. | . 
g. * Another great (yea the greateſt next to Adam in innocence) CO Hrer 

Divine Philoſopher was So/omon , of whom God himſelf gives this Cha® 

racer 1Kings 3.12.chat he had awile, and underſtanding heart (or as the Superavit 6mail 

Hebriw, an amplitude Of heart | ſo that there was none before, or after likg #7 mortalium 

wito him, And more particularly'tis ſaid 1 Kings 4.from v.29.to 34.That By omg 

Selomon's wiſdom excelled the wiſdom of all the Eaſt Countryey, and all the as 6. 

wiſdom of Egypt: For be ſpake 3 OCOProverbs,C*c.& v.33.he ſpake of Trees Reze ſumma [4 

from the Cedar,to the Hyſop : alſo of Beaſts, Fowls , Creeping things, and pientia poſſet, g= 

Fiſtes, &c. Moreover that Solomon committed this bis Philaſophie ro #24't: De cujus 

writing, is affirmed by the Learned out of Zccle/. 12.10, 12. and the _—_— 

WWiſdons of Solomen ( Apocrypha) ch. 7.13. Thus Hornins Hiſt. Phi= ,, loquitur x. 

bſ.1,1.c.13. * ln the Book of Wiſdom cap. 17.17, 18,19,20,21. the Rez, 4. 29, 30, 

* Amplitude of Solomon's wiſdom is egregiouſly expounded. For be was 32> 33, 34- & 

*thegreateſt Contemplator , eſpecially of things Phyfick,, and admirar Hitor. 1 

Ve, a Diſputer of the moſt acute Queſtions with the Tyriavs , and , ** Pl: 

*tbe Queen of Sheba. For having contracted a great friendſhip with © 

*the King of Tyre , (whom Ewpolems cals Syros) it came to paſle that 

"they often conferred of the moſt ſubrile points. (For the 7rians, a- 

Mong whom thc Phenician T heolegie reſided, were famous in this Age.) 

Fu Ou MnOGMtol @oOG -4-4qAQ _-»_Rk Ee 
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| © Toſephus makes mention of the 7yrian King, and Solomon their proyo. 


$0o/omo primas 
ſubtiliſſumam 
Philoſophiam 
poſteritati liters 
con|ecravit. In» 
ade Grech cEpe- 
yunt id, velut 
proprium fibi, 
wendicare [c1i- 
beadi munus 
Hornius Hit, 
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* Ling men to the Studie of Wiſdom, by preat rewards ; and that Solomes 
© on that occaſion joined ſome Cities, belonging unto the Kingdom of 
* Tyre, unto his own. And Joſephus in his Antiquit. lib. 8. writeth, 
* That So/cmoy compoſed Books of Soxgs 1005 , of Parables and Simi» 
* /itudes 3©00 Books; and that he diſputed of every kind of Plant, as 
*in like manner of Beaſts, Fiſhes and all other living creatures, ©, 
© for he was not ignorant of, neither did he leave unexamined any 
© Being or Nature, but philoſophized of all things, eminently ex- 
* pounding their natures and proprieties, &c, fo Lud. Vives in Ang. de 
Civie. Des, l. 17. c.20. And Exſcbius writes, * that theſe Books of $1 
* lomon's Proverbs , aad Songs )wherein he diſcourſed of the nature f 
* Plants, and of all kinds of Animals; as alſu of Medicine or the cu- 
© ring of diſeaſes)were remoyed out of the way by Hezekiah , becauſe 
* the people did thence ſeek the curing of their diſeaſes , without re. 
* courſe to God for the ſame. See Wendelin in his Preface to his Phy- 
ſicks, Solomons Wiſdom is farther evidenced by the Queen of Sh;b4 
her Addreſſes to him,and his Reſponſes to ber, mentioned 1 Kings 10, 
And ſome relate,that the Sabeans reteined the Books of Aoſcs,brought 
to them by the Queen of Sheba , even from Solomon's time ; Poſephu 
alſo indeed reporteth , that chis Queen , upon Solomev's permiſtion , 
carried with her, into her own Countrey, a Colonic of ten thouſand 
?ws. Which ifgranted, will give us ſome account bow the Zabii, 
and Chaldean Philoſophers came fo well acquainted with Fewiſh Dogmer, 
even before the Babylonian Captivitie. This Conceſtion of Solowe 
ſome gacher from 1 Kings 10. 13. And that the fame of Se/omur's 
Philoſophie ( as alſo its main principles)was diffuſed not only Eaſftward, 
as 1 Kings 4. 34. but alſo W:fward, amongſt the Grecian Philo/ophers, 
is very probable. For certain it is, that Se/omen had preat correipon- 
dence both with the Phenicians, and Egyptians, by whom , we may 
preſume, his wiſdom was communicated to the Grecians Have we 
not ſufficient ground to conjeture , that Pythagoras, and Plate tracu- 
ced much of their Symbolick and Paradolick, Philoſophie hence? Allo 
the Stoicks their Aforal Philoſophie, and Hippocrates bis Iedicinal 
Science , and even Ariſtotle his Hiforie of Animal , as bis Scholar and 
Succeſſor Theophraſts that of P/ants ; which have all great Affiinitic 
with So/omen's Philoſophie, As for the Writings of So/omon, eſpecially 
Juch as were Philoſophick,, the 7ews ſay,that they were loſt in gy 74 
j 9 TER ; ne 
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tivitie. There are ſome,who ſay , that what was more uſeful therein 
was , by the Spirits Dictate, colleted ; and is now extant under the 
Title of Solomon's Proverbs , which contein the Ethicks of So/omen, Ex- 
' ſeb. prepar. h. 2. c.2, 


$. 13. We might alſo mention here amongſt the Divine Philoſo- Of Job; 


phers 705, who has many accutate philoſophick diſcourſes touching 
ſeveral parts of Natural Philoſophie , the Meteors, &c, But I ſhall con- 
tent my (elf with the character given him by Heynixe and others. Horn. 
Hiſt. philoſ. 1.5. c.g. laies, * That fob was a famous DoRor of Phi- 
*loſophie, chan whom chere was not a more ancient, more learned, 
*and more ſublime to be found throughout all Anciquitie. Lipfns 
cent. 1.ep. 99. faies; Behold among ſithe moſt ancient Job , whom they 
conceive not to be of the ele} Nation, and yet he writ all ſel: or choice 
matters. His Book , addes Horning , is Dialefick: For, as ſerom to 
Paslinus aies , * He determines all according to Dialetick Laws; by 
* Propolition, Afﬀumcion, and Concluſion. Moreover he ſhewes the 
*manner how to ſolve fallacious Arguments. His friends alſo , who 
*were very learned in Philoſophie , and without peradventure pro- 
*ceeded from Job's Schole, when they ſport themſelves with perpe- 
* tual Paralogiimes, are egregiouſly convinced by J-b. Who nor on- 
*ly propagated this wiſdom among his own , but alſo opened publick 
*Scholes, as Job 4. 3. Elipbax the Temanite teſtifies: where among 
* other Elogies he fates N12 DYN thou haſt taught many. Neither have 
*we inore ancient Dilputations than thoſe which occur in bis admira- 
* ble Book. His friends are the Opponents , and he Reſpondent : which 
*mode of Diſputing was invenced by J-6, as Ambroſe. 1. 1, de officits c 
12.4/t is commended in Vlato, that gn his Politie, he brings in him who diſ= 
puted againſt Juſtice , craving leave to oppoſe what he approved not, &Cc. 
Bytow much more aucient was ob , who firſt found out theſe things. 
$ 14. Weſhall conclude this chapter, with a brief account of the 
Jewiſh Academies, or Scholes, of which we find frequent mention in 
the Scriptures; as 1 Sam. 1. 1. we read of the Citie of the Sophim: or 
Learn:d, ſo 1Sam. 10 10,11; and 1 Sam, 19. 18, 24, where we find 
Scieties of the Prophets or Students, of whom the more ancient were 
cailed Doctors or Rabbies, perfet, and Prophets, »7* 5Zoy,lw, as Samuel : 
bur the younger dents were called Novices, or Sons of the Prophets, 
&c. Wefind a good account ot theſe Scholes of the Prophets in Hor= 
nu Hit. philoſ 1;þ.2..c,13 © Sane! revived the priſtine fame ofwifdom 
is D 3-4 « among 


cademies, 


20 of the Jewiſh Colleges, &c. Ar: 


* among his Countrey men: for there were then ereQed Sehule: of 
* the Prophets, unto which the Jews ſent their Children for Inſticutix 
&n: Which Cuſtom continued long afrer. Some one of the Pro- 
« phets , more conſpicuous for wiſdom, and pietie, preſided over them, 
* Among theſe Scholes, Kamatha in Gilead was moſtly celebrated: 
© where there was NIDIN IV2, or an Academie, as the Challe inti- 
* mares. Thence thoſe moſt eminent Wits David, and Solomen, were 
* given to the world , both egregious Candidates of Divine,and Hy 
*man Wiſdom: both excellent Doors of the Moſaick Sapience, 
Of tbe Pythage- Ard that the Jews had Scholes in Babylon, Diodats proves, and obſeryes 
__ —_ on Pſal, 137. 1. After the Captivitie thoſe who inltruRed the Youth 
Eſlcws fee God WEre Called Seribes, as it appears out of E/dras, and Nehemiah, and 
wins Jewiſh 41-10 Chriſt's time , DoQors, Luke 2. 46. Amongſt: whom there were 
ziquities of the None more famous, than the Eſſenes , who had their Colleges and Phi- 
Eſſents.; loſopbie , which was principally Medicine ; with whom the Pytharie 
reans did greatly ſymbolize, as hereafter, Fire , in his nterim, pag, 
122 , treating of the Eſſenes ſaies, * That they retired from the croud 
* of Politick,and Eccleſraftich, affairs(whertin the Phariſees, and Saddv- 
* cees were plunged )into certain Colleges, where they addiced them. 
f ſelves ro Gardening ; but principally to the Studie of edicine: And 
* for the better ordering of their Stwazes , they divided the day into 
* times for Prayer, Reading of LelFares , Private Stuuies , Labors with 
* the hana, and for Refreſhments of Nature : in ſuch ſort, that all things 
© were tranſaRted amongſt chem with very good order; And as they 
© livedin common, fo bad they all one common purſe. 1n ſum; their 
* ſtare, at that time, was an excellent Schole of Medicine, of D.ttrine, 
© and of examples of Virtue : and, I ſuppoſe, the firſt Chriſtian Monks 
Euſebius, pres * rook their patternsfrom them. Thus Yiree. That the Pythagercans 
_—__ 21g. (ib, Bad a great affinitie whith them, ſee Book. 2.-Chap.6.$.7-&c, Ger Vi. 
it, de morali , de Philoſophorum ſes lib. 2. cap. 1. F. 8. tels us, * That the Philoſo- 
naturali, * phie of the Jews, which they derived originally trom Abraham , was 
Tationals _ * two fold. For it was partly #atzral, whereot Aſtrologie was a part* 
Ree ticbrage * 804 partly Divine, or of God, his works, and will. The latter Jews 
a * named their Philoſophie from 23D, to receive, Cabala : becauſe it was 
Horaius Hiſt, *received from God. This they divided into TWWNT2 Bereſith: 
Philoſ.l.z.c. 13+ * and NID Mercacia, The former treated of celeſtial, and elemenr 
* tary bodies, in which Solomon excelled ; the latter treated of God, 
*and his worſhip, 7ohannes Picus HMirandulam was an _m_ 
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C2; Of the 'Fewiſh Scholes, 2T 


« of this Caba/a, who gloried that he had LXX, books of it, which be 744%; diſverf 
* bought at a vaſt price ; and that he found in them the Religion de- duas celeberri- 
«livered by Aoſes, and Chriſt, &c, Thus Yoſius, But Biſhop Uſer !945 Academias, 
judged all thele Rabbinick and Cabaliſtick writings as cheats, and not A Ce : 
ancienter than 600 years,c. num, & Tiberia 


Touching the Jews/> Scholes after the Babylonian Captivitie, Hornins - = pen 


| Hiſor. wy {. 7. c. 3. writes thus ; © The Jews, after their returne pbileſ.4.7.c.3. 


'from the Babylonian Captivitie, erected many Scholes, both at Jerwſa- 
«/m,and elſewhere, Before the DeſtruRtion there were reckoned in 
tthe Hieroſolymitan Academie , Synagogmes, or Colleges more than 4.0. 
tin each whereof were two Scholes : one was NAD IV2 the howſe of the 
© Buok,, wherein the written Law was read : the other, wherein the 
© Miſnajoth, or Traditions, and exegeſes of the Ancients, the received 
(&entences , the forex/ick deciſions, and other things of that ſort were 
(taught. This was called M27N 7/3 the houſe of Deftrine. All 
*theſe were deſtroyed by Ye/paſian , as Rab, Phinees-in Gemera Hie- 
'ru(el, - 

| Fall conclude this Chapter of Divine Philoſophie , with that of 
Hurnizs Hiſt phileſ. 1. 2. c. 10. © Wildom, as we know, began firſt 
*in Paradiſe,and was afterwards cultivated by the ſacred Fathers, and 
*propagated to Poſteritie, , For God alwaies raiſed up ſome, who, 
*reliaquiſhing the errors of profane men, endeavored, even by the 
*ſtudie of Wiſdom, the reſtauration of the Image of God. Such were, 
*after Noah, the Hebrews, as Abrabam of the Poſteritie of Sem, a man 
'ofa Divine Ingenie , and famous for his admirable Knowledge, &c. 
of which ſee what precedes F 9. Of che Jewiſh Scholes in Baby/on,cfc. 
ke what follows C. 4- $.8. : 


———————_—_—_. 


CHAP, 11. 


of the Egyptian Philoſophie , and its Traduttion 
from the Scriptures, &c, 


The Egyptians great repute for wiſdom: Their Skill in the Mathema- 
ticks, Aſtronomie , Geometrie, Arithmetick , Geogrophie, &c. 
Thcir Natural Philofophie, Medicine, &c, Their Moral — 


22 of the Egyptian Philoſophic: Bt, 


eſpecially their Politicks , both Eegiſlative, aud Adminiſtrative, f-og 
the Fewiſh Church, The Egyptian Theologie, and Gear from Joſegh, 
&c. Of their Hieroglyphicks, and other waies af expreſſing things, 
The Tradattion of the Egyptian Philoſophie from the Jewiſh Church, 
and Scriptures , proved both -by Teſtimonies, and Artificial Demon- 
ftration, Joſeph's Proviſion for the College of Egyptian Pris : Hy 
informing them in the Knowledge of God and true Philoſophie. The 
Advantages which the Schole of Alexandria received from the Jens, 
and Scriptures, tranſlated into Greck, by Ptolomie's requeſt, Of Ame 
monius, the great maſter of the Alexandrian Schole, his mixing Scripe 
ture Notions with hi Philoſophie. The Chriſtian Church at Ale. 
xandria , 4s influence on, and advantages from the Schole.- 


The great repute & x TY Eing now to enter on the Eaſterne Pagan Philoſcphers, we ſhall 
_—_ 7 or B begin with thoſe of E Re w_ exceeding famous, e« 
and Pils/opbie, VEN tO a ſuperlative degree , for being tbe firſt Parents of Philoſophir 
and convyeighers of it unto the Grecians. We find rhention in the Scrip» 

tures of the Egyptian Wiſdom, and wiſe men, ſo Gen 41.8.522n 

Exod. 7.11, And Apaleins 6. Florig. gives this as the peculiar CharaGter 

of the Egyptians, that they were wiſe. So Gellin lib. 11. cap. 8, \aies 

of the Egyptians , that they were very exquiſite in the finding ont of Artr, 

and endowed with a peculiar ſagacitie for the Diſquiſution f things, $0 

Macrobius tels us , that the Egyptians were the, Parents of all philoſephick 

Famblichns af. Sciences, and Arts. And that a great part of the Grecian Learning was 
{erit Pyhago- Originally borrowed from the Egyptiays , is very evident by the Con- 
7am & Platozem fellion of the Greek Philoſophers;as alſo from matrer of Fatt, Thus much 
dogmata _—_ is confeſſed by Plaro (in bis Times fol. 22.) who —_— mention of 
 _ Solon, his Kinſman's travels into Egypr , to informe himlelf about the 
fie Hornius ancient pieces of Learning, he ſaies , that one of the Egyptian Prieſts tols 
Hiſt .phil.1.2.6. Solon, that the Grecians were but children , as to the true Archeologie; 
but the Egyprians were Maſters of the moſt Ancient Wiſdom, &c. Of 

. Solen's beingin Egypr,and getting VViſdom thence, fee YVoſſine de ph- 

lof. ſet. 1. 2.c.2,F. 3. Diodorus Siculi Biblioth.l. 1. tels us, that al 

thoſe, wo were renowned amongſt the Gretks for Wiſdom and Learning, ad, 

in ancient time, reſurt to Egypt; 4nd that nt only the firſt Poets, Homer, 

Orpheus, &c. bat alſs the firſt Lawgiveys, Lycurgus , 4n4Solon, a alſ 

Philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. gained moſt of their Knowleage out 

\ of Egypt. And indeed we need go no farther than the m—_—_— 

| 


\ 
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evince the great repute the Egyptians had for h»man Wiſdew : for in 
1 King1 4-30. it is faid,that Solomon's Wiſdom excelled all the Wiſdom in 
Egypr.By which it isevidently implied,thart che Zgyprian Wiſdom was ve- 
ry conſiderable,in that it is made the meaſure of Solomon's Wildom, We 
bave the like honorable mention of the Egyprian wiſdom A. 7. 22. 
where 'ris ſaid , that Aoſes excelled in all the Wiſdom cf the Egyptians. 
Without doubt, bad not the Egyptian Philoſophie been very conſide- 
rable, tbe ſpirit of Zod would not have made ſuch uſe of it, to adorn 
Mo{es's CharaQter, who was otherwiſe ſufficiently accompliſhed with $44 $acerdotes 
many eminent qualities. Yoſſ7us de philoſ. ſeftss I. 2. c.2.5. 4. tels us, Agyptiorum_ in 
*thatin ancient times the fame ot the Egyptian Prieſts was very greats /4c1is libris ſcri- 
« Yet in Srrabo's time they were of no repute, See Strabol. 17. where _ —_—_, 
the ſaies , That when he was in Egype he ſaw vaſt houſes, which the J,*"* ſei 


6 ; . ” Melampoda, Da- 
'Priefts in times palt inhabited , who were both A4ſtrologers, and Phi- Ce Hes, 


* loſophers ; but theſe Sciences were in bis time ſo defeRive , that there Lycurgum, Solg= 
* was ſcarce one to be found skilled therein, All that their Prieſts could 9 Platozem, 
*do, was, ©o enumerate to ſtrangers the Rites of their Sacreds, &c. ron, Xa; 
Clemens Alexandrinus lib. 6. tels us , * Thats the Egyprians bad 42 5rum* rn 


tag : ' F< critum , Enopio 
* books, which belonged to their Prieſts, written by their Mercurie , dem Chium, ./&- 


whereof 36 conteined the whole of the Egyptian Philoſophie, their 2/0tium petiiſſe. 
*Laws, their Gods, and the diſcipline of their Prieſts ; wherein chejp IP Hiſt, 
* Cantor , ſacred Scribe, Aſtrologer , Curator, and Prophet ought," 643+ 61, 
*each according to their reſpeive Offces , to be vers'd. The other 
*6 Books belonged to ſuch as were called mzgex i.e. who wore the | 
*Cloke, which conteined their Medicine,&c. ſee Veſ3u de phil. ſeft.1,2. yt Philoſo, 
2. The Egyptian Philoſophie lay amongſt their Prieſts: ſo Srrabo | "7 2gnn - 
Geegy. 1,17. ie 5 in087s 4} 00n0oies ren of, exeyrouiar,their Prieſts embraced "een —_ 
Phuleſophie and Aſfronomie &c. tins l.x.Je vitis, 
$.2. But to treat a little more particularly, and diſtinaly of the "2 Jp 
Egyptian Philcſophie, and Wiſdom. Voſſine de philoſophorum ſet 1. 2. 6. y;1 Philaſa- 
2.8. gives us this general account of the Egyptian Philoſophie, and jyjz, | 
ts extent : * How large the Egyptian Philoſopbie was , is known by The Feyptian 
this, that it comprehended the Liberal Sciences, the Hieroglyphick P'oſophie come - 
*mode of wMing, the Knowledge of the Stars, and of Univerſal Na- mg ihe bh 
"ture, the Situation of the earth, and particularly of Egype ; and 0 eatabihe, 
*the increaſes of Nile, the Diſcipline of Virtues,and of Laws, the Mathematichs , 
'Nature of the Gods, and the mode of worſhip by Sacrifices, and __ Ke 
. Yarious ceremonies, alſo the whole of Medicine both a noma By þ ge: 


Mathematichs, 


Aſftronome. 
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*for the preſervation of health, and Pharmaceutick,for the reſtauration 
* of health, as alſo Chirurgick. Yet notwithſtanding, all theſe were 
*not required in all Philoſophers ; bur the Cantor, or Muſician, took 
* one part to him; and the ſacred Scribe another ; the Horoſcope, or 


. * Aſtrologer aſſumed other parts, the argys, or Curate of the ſacred 


* Rites, others, the Paſtophori, and Prophets others. Clemens Alte 
* xanarinss lib. 6. delivers, concerning the Egyptians , rbat they had 
© 2iee42h TIve ernoovfian 4 Certain peculiar or myFtick, Philoſophie , which, 
* ſaies he, appears by their ſacred ceremonies, &c, Diogenes Larrtin, 
and others, divide the Egyptian Philoſophie into four parts, Aſatheng- 
tick, Natural, Divine, and oral, We ſhall ſpeak ſomething of 
each , and endeavor to ſhew, what advantages, and aſliſtances they 
had from the Zewiſh Church, and Scriprares, for their improvement 
thereof, 

As for the 2athematicks , the Egyptians were reputed to be ell 
Skilled in 4ſtronomie, Geometrie, Geographie, Arithmetick, and Meſith, 
for the improvement whereof they had conſiderable belps from the 
7ewiſy Church, and Patriarchs. : 

As totheir great inſight into Affrenome , it is afſerted by Straby, 
Herodotus, and Diodurus ,, and it is ſufficiently manifeſt, in that they, as 
it is generally afficmed, were the (ir{t, who found out the core of the 

ear by the Sun's motion , which, as it is ſuppoſed , was the invention 
of the Pri:ſts of Heliopolzs. Thence ſaies Herodorme 1ib. 2. The Egyptir 
ans were, of all , the fir#t, who ſound ont the Courſe of the Tear ,, diſtine 
Suiſhing it into twelve Months, which they gathered from the Stars, This 
Calculation of the year, Thales (who was the firſt amongſt the Grect 


_ avs that diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons of the year) ſeemed to have learned . 


in Egypt. Clemens Alexandrinus lib. 6. tels us , © That the Egyptias 
* Horoſcope, or Aftrologer, carried in his hand an Horologe , and Palme, 
* the Symbols of Aftrologie, who hadalwaies in his mouth the four 4- 
* ſtrologick, Books of Hermes , whereof one treated ofthe five P/avet!, 


The riſe of Pla. © be ſecond of the Swu and Aon, the third and fourth of the riþng and 
netary Deities &- © ſetting of the Stars: ſee Voſſine de philoſ. ſe. 1.2.c.2. By realon of 
judicial A(iro- theſe their 4ſtrozomick, obſervations and experiments , The Epyptiass 
ogie from Alito fell into a ſuperſtitious admiration of theſe glorious celeſtial Bodies,and 
— thence into an opinion that they were Gods. Thus Diodorws Sicul bh, 


De Ortu 1dolol, 1+ CElls Us, * that the ancient Inhabitants of Egypt, contemplating the 


: lib, 3 « (4Þ:4e 


Celeſtial Warld, and the Nature of the Superior World ; they , with f a 
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fupor, admired the Sun and Moon , efteeming them as the firſt eternal 
Gods , whereof the Sun they call:d Ofiris, and th: Mon Ifis. The ſame 
| Laftantina lib, 2, cap, 2. oblerveth, And this Jdolatrous perſuaſion, 
that the Stars were Gods (which ſprang from natural Aſtronomie) was 
the original of all {aolatrons wor ſhip , elpecially that we call Z abai/me, 
or the worſhip of thofe p/anerary Deities, ſo much in uſe amongſt the 
Chaldeans , whence alſo ſprang juaicial Aſtrologie, as it will evidently 
appear in our Diſcourte of the Chaldaick Philoſophie, chap. 4. F. 4. 
As for the occa(jon,which the Egyprians bad for the improving ot Atro- 
yowie, even unto /dolatrie,webave it well deſcribed by Euſ« bins prepar. - 
L. 1,c. 6. They report that the Egyptians weye the firſt , who lifting up 
their eyes to Heaven, ana admiring the mode, order, and quantitie of thoſe 
celeltial bodies, thought the Sun,and Moon to be Gods. v0 Lattant. lib.2. 
Inſt, cap. 14. The fir#t of all,choſe, who poſſiiſ:d Egypt, began to contems 
plate and adore thoſe cel:ſtial bodies. And becauſe they lived, by reaſin of 
the Pualitie of the air, without covered houſes, they thence had opportunitie 
towte th: Conrſes and Defects of the Stars ; and thence fell into the admi- 
ration, and adoration of them. | 
- As for the Egyptians +kill in Geometrie, Porphyrie aſſures us, that they Grometrie. 
bave been for a long time very (Fudious therein, And Proclus in Euclid. Cumenim Nilus, 
2.4. faith, that Geometrie was invented by the Egyptians, taking its be- ſubinde exun- 
ginning from meaſuring of fieldr, it being neceſſary for them, from the inun- 497% .2grorum "2 
dation of Nilus, which waſhed away thiir bounds. Auſtin de Civit. Des —_ n he 
{. 18.c.39. gives usa clear account of the whole : The Wiſdom of the gaci ingenio Ge- 
Eqyprians,what was it(faies he)but principally Aſtronomie,Gc ? Ludovi- ometrie rations 
cus Viver on this place, gives this account: *The Ancient Zgyprians much '3venerunt, quaz 
*exerciſed themſelves in Aſfronomie, Geometrie, and Arithmetich, As * indicio, ſua 
e . k cuigy portiogbons 
tor Geometrie, neceſſitie tanght them thar , which they greatly nee- ;1,;,6;reretur, 
* ded, when the bounds of their fields were broken down by the over- 1nde res iz in- 
"flowing of Ni/w- , neither could they , any other way, divide their menſum excre- 
* grounds &c, Whence Geometric is ſo termed from meaſuring of the **'; #97 Hiſt. 
© earth, | gh1loſ.l.2 0.7. 
As for Aftronomie , the commodiouſnes of their ſituation gave Touching this 
*rhem great advantage for improvement therein, .chey, having their ſereaitie of the 
' nights alwaies clear, and ſerene, and the Heavens lying open to "*4ven5, Bocbart 
* them without clouds , could caſily contemplate the rifings , and ſer-57"" 7 6M 
in the upper part.of Egypt, where the beavens were alwaies clear ; but in the lower parts they bad not 
theſe advantages, | 
E ' *ringy, 
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* tings , of the Staray with their progreſſes, and repreſſes, &c. Then 
© to theſe two, Arithmetick was added , as ſubſervient, without which 
© the former could not be attained.” Thus Land. Vives, 

And tbat our 4/tronomie came much of it, ifnot the whole, from 
the Egyprians, and choſe Eaſtern parts , ſeems very probable from 
thoſe Hypotheſes, or Hieroglyphick, Signes, which are uſed by 4fronc- 
mers in the Zodiack,, and other parts of the Celeſtial Globe,to expreſſe 
the Celeſtial Bodies, and their motions by : which way of expreſling 
things was in much uſe amongſt the Zgyptians, and by them called 
iepbyavps Yeauunre ; Which they derived (as 'tis ſuppoſed) from the 
Zewiſh Church , their Rites, and Ceremonies. 

G02! aphie, Neither were the Egyprians unacquainted with Geographic, as it 
appears from Clemens Alexanarine (Strom.l,6. ) his delcription of the 
ſacred Scribe, in the ſolemn zproceſſion , of whom it was required, chat 
he ſhould be 5ki/led in Hieroglyphicks, Colmographie, Geopraphie, the 
morions of the Planets, #he Chorographie of Egypt, and the deſcription 
of Nile, Euſtathius, i» hu Notes on Dionylius , attributes the invention 
of Geographick Tables to Seſoſtris, who cauſed the Lands he had congu(® 
red, to be deſcribed in Tables,ard ſo communicated it to the Egyptians,ard 
from them to others , as Stilling.Orig. Sacr. Book, 2. 6.2. Voſſins dephil, 
ſet. lib, 2. c.2. $.8+ Wefind a good general account of the Eyyprians - 
Skill i” Mathematicks, given by Hornius Hiſt. philoſ. lib. 2.c.7. * They 
© ſo handled the Mathematick Sciences, that if they be compared witis 
© other Nations , they way be ſaid, not ſo much to per fctt, as invent 
* them; which rhey affeRed our ofa humor of vain glorie, Eſpecial- 
© ly there were famous among them Petofiris , and Necepſon : by whoſe 
* Prudence (they are the words of Fxlizs Firmicxs ) there was an ac» 
* celle made to the very: ſecrers of Divieitie. They vindicated to them- 
* ſelves the invention ol Geometrie, Aftrologie, and Aſtronomic© 

Their Natural S$+ 3, That the Egyptians had in like manner che Knowledge of 

Philoſorbie. Natural Phileſephie, eſpecially of Aſedicine, and Anatomie (which are 

FE bur branches thereof) is generally affirmed by the Ancients. Jts true 

3. Experimental. their ſuperſtition kept them from diſſeRing, and prying into the na- 
tures of thaſe creatures, to which they attributed a Deztie, yet were 
they nor without many choice experiments, and curious obſervations, 
even in the experimental part of Natural Philoſophie : for F1inie(Hif. 
l.19,c.F5.) tels us, © that it was the manner of their Kings to cauſe dead 
boates to be anatomized,to find ont the StruRure,or Compoſizion of Man's 

Er oor tgng bg, 10 a pct rotten, dr y ie 
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bodie, with the cauſes, and nature of Diſeaſes, Beſides they were ex- 
a& in making philoſophick obſervations rouching any curious natu- 2 Their, Natus 
ral events ,. or their irregularities. For when there happened any pro- #4! Hiſtorie. 
digie, or irregular thing in nature, they did, ſaies Strabo, with much cn» 
riojity,lay #t up among ſt their [acred records ; and Herodorns addes * That 
© more things of chis nature were obſerved by them, than by any other 
«Nation ; which, ſaith he, they not only diligently preſerved , bur 
frequently compared together, and, from a fimilitude of Prodigies,ga- 
« thered a ſimilicude of Ev:rr, Thus much alſo Plato in his Timer fol. 
22-33. obſerves concerning them, in his relation of S«loy*s Conference 
withthe Egyptian Prieſt : where Solox,having a curioſity to find. out 
the cruth,and original of thoſe ancient great events, touching Phoro- 
nw, Deucalion, and Pyrrhus, &c. the Egyptian Prieft untolds theſe 
mjthologick fabulous narrations, by an hiltorick relation , wherein 
he ſeems to reduce the Storie of Dexcalion to that of Noahs Floud , 
and chat of Pyrrhus his wite , to the Burning of Sedom , muy (ignite 
fying fire : as alſo that of Ph»roxexs to the drowvuing of Pharach inthe 
Red Sea: Phoronens , and Pharaoh being according to the Hebrew, 
and ſo the Egyprian tongue (which differed little from-it ) conjugates, 
And that * Egyptians had ſome natural hiſtorie of the firſt Crea- 
tion, (which could not be traduced to them by any band, fave thar of 
Moſes, ongaally, Geneſis 1.) 18 apparent out of Diogenes Laert. (proem 
p42.7.) where he faies, *that rhe Zgyprians did conſtantly believe 
* that the World bad a beginning , and was corruprible , that the Stars 
: were of the nature of Fire, and that the Soul was immortal, &c. Ty,;, py 5p 
But that, for which the Egyptians were moſt, famous abroad,was their Medicine beth 
Skill in Medicine; which is 7d much ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, He- conſervative, 
rodetus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertins,c5c. Plinie tels us, 1ib.29. 6.1, that P'8!i4t, ard 
*the original of Phyſick, or Medicine amongſt the Egyprians, was from Fe = 
* the relatiohs of thoſe, who by any remedy were cured of any Diſeaſe, pj,yr1.z.c... 
* which. for a memorial to poſterity were recorded in their Temples. $.8. & Stillef. 
The Egyprians bad alſo excellent skill in the embalming of dead bodies, 9''g- /2:1. tork 
for their conſervation ( which appercaines to Xedicinal Philoſophie) ** © ** 
as it appears from Scripture: Gen. 50. 2. where foſeph commands the "FO 
Phyſicians to embalme bis Father. Clemens Al:xanarings lib, 6. treaw TT —_ 
ting of the Egyptian Philoſophie , conteined in 24 books written by  * 
their Mercarie, tels us, © that 6 of theſe Books concerned Medicine, 
* which were ſtudied by their au5:221 (5. e, thoſe whowore the Cloke 
E 2 wherein 


See Stillingf.0- 
rig, Sacre Bouk 
« Ob, ts 
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* wherein was diſtinQly handled the Fabrick ot Mans Bodie , the Na- 
* ture of Diſeaſes, and Medicaments ; and particularly the Medicine of 
the Eyes, and of Womens Diſeaſes, &c. Diodorns makes the Epypri- 
ax; the firſt Inventors of Medicine. And whac their dexteritie in Ang- 
romie was,is evident by that of Gellzas 116.1 ©. Nott. Att. cap.10. * 4 
* pion, in his Egyptian Books , faies that Human Bodies being diſſe&ed, 
*and opened, according to the Egyptian mode, it was found out, thar 
* there was a certain moſt tenuous Nerve, which paſſed trom one fin- 
*sert0 the heart of man. Farther, how much the Egyptians were 
* yerſtin Medicine is diſcovered by that pleaſant CharaQter of Homy 
(who converſed much with them) O ajſ.. e. : 
*Inregs $5 Waror, han uert, ofed m2 vTAV 
: *Artpw @ay 7 32 lan © ao: avidang 
Thus Hornias Hiſt. philof. 1.2. c. 7. * The. Egyptians preatly ſludied 
© Natural Philoſophie, wherein how much they excelled appears from 
« Medicine it ſelf, which they ſtrenuouſly exerciſed. See Yoſſ3us de Phi- 
lof. ſets l. 2.c.2..8, 
Thei» oral Y. 4. Neither were the Egyptians defeQive in Xora! Philoſophic, 
Philoſophie and eſpecially as to Poliricks, for which they had a great repute amongſt 


Potent eas TOE ancients; both for their excellent Laws, and alfo for their good Ad- 
hows be Sauree miniſtration, and execution thereof. As for their Laws, they are high- 
of the Grecian, 1y commended by Serabo, and Diodoyns, and ſo greatly elteemed by 
Stilling. Origin. Lycurgus, Solon, and Plato, 8s that they were not aſhamed to borrow 


ſacr, Book, 32 many of their Laws, and politick, Conſtitutions from them. * It is moſt 


Oe 2, * certain, ſaies Stillingfl:et , thar thoſe who formed Greece firſt into 


* civil Societies, and well ordered Common Wealths, were ſuch 
*as had been Traders for Knowledge in other parts. To whictt 
© purpole Diodorus Siculus ( Biblioth, 1ib, 1.) informeth us, that Ly- 
* curgus and Solon, as well as the Potts, Orphens, Muſens, Melampus , 
*and Homer, and the Philoſophers after them, Pythagoras, Plato, &«. 
* had gained moſt of their Knowledge, and Wiſdom out of Egypr: nay 
he ſaith in general, 5 1 of ray? Lynn deltzouirer om avgen gy wad ens rapi 
Laren es "Atywiloy os mig &pyators 3b" o16 ive i 'p ra om Pop iuunr 1, Ted «2%; 
pra gwmy 5 All thoſe who were renowned among ft the Greeks for Wiſdom and 
Learning did in ancient time reſort to Egypt,there to participate of Learn” 
The Egyptian ing, and Laws, &c, | | 
Laws fon the  Andas the Grecians received their Learning,and Lawsfrom Eg, 


fews, fo we need no way doubt , but chat the Egyprians received the _ 
= par 
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part of their Laws from the Aeoſaick, Conftiturions, beſides what they 

had immediately from 7oſeph their great Legiſlator, as bereatter, As ; 
for the Egyptians Wiſdom, in their polirick Adminiſtration, or Go- Dn os 
v:yument of State, it is evident from Eſa. 19. 11,12. where the King ,,,,,. af 
of Egypt is ſtiled the Sor of the Wiſe. Beſides the continuance of their $1are from the 
State ſo long in peace, is a ſufficient demonſtration of their State Poli- Jews, 

ce, or prudent. management of State Afairs ; for the improvement 

whereof, we have reaſon enough to judge, they received much ligbt 

ſrom the MBſaick Judicial conſtitutions , as alſo from Solomons Politicks, 

with whom they had great affinitie ( by reaſon of Se/om:n's Wife ) and 

commerce, or correſpondence : Though indeed they owed much of 

their Politie and Government to oſeph ; who paſſerh amongſt chem 

under the names of Hermes , Apis, Serapis, &c, as in what follows. 

F 5. Wenow come to the Egyprian Theologie, tor which they were The Feypiiar 
greatly reputed; the original wherof chey owe tg Joſeph, and Jewiſh Theologie from 
Traditions , as it will appear by the parts thereof. Clemens Alexan- 70/eth- 
ain (fo called by reaſon of his fame in the Church, and Schole of 
Alexandria in E gype , was greatly verſed in Egyptian Riter,and Worſoip, 
whereof he gives us this account , /ib. 6. * The Egyprians , faies he, 
© have a proper, or myltick kind of Philoſophie, which appears from 
*their ſacred Ceremonies. For firſt 3 4/3 the Cantor precedes with a x. Theiy Cantor: 
*Muſick Symbol, and thoſe 2 books of Adercurie, the one containing - 

* the Hymnes of the Gods, tbe other an account of the Kings life: 
*After the Cantor follows the Horoſcope, with an horologe , and palme , , Their Ho:9- 
*theSymbols of Aſfrol/ogie in his band, This has alwaies in his mouth ſcope,or 4ſtroto< 
rhe four 4fro/ogick, Books of Hermes. The Horoſcope is received ger- 
*by the it2gycauueards or ſacred Scribe, carrying in bis head Feathers, Their ſacred 
*andin his hands a Book with a ruler, wherein is-an inkborn, and pen ;;;y,, 
*towrite, This perſon ought to be skilled in Hieroglyphicks, Coſmo« 
* graphie , Geographie, 'the order of the Su», ſoon, and 5 Planers, 
*the Chorographie of E gypt, and the Deſcription of Nile, and allſacred 
* Rites, hes. Places, with their Dimenſeons ;, and whateyer belongs to 
*Screds, After the [acred Scribe follows the 5oargye,or Ornator,who hath 
the Cubic of Zuſtice, and the ſacrificing cup, This perſon isinſtructed 
*bothin the mw w«-f4{ng. 5. 8. ſuch things as conduce to Learning, and 
"the Liberal Sciences ; and alſo in the wi wogoopazirng $.e. the DoRrine of 
"the Sacrifices of Calves, and the Ceremonies appertaining thereto. 
All theſe things the Egyptian Religion conteined, Prajers, Pomps , 
amd oo Bao : I PT 


4. Their Oraatoy, 
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« Feſtival daies, Sacrifices, firſt Fruits, Hymnes, and other things like 
« hereunto. 1n the lalt place goes their Prophet, who carries in his bo. 
« ſom a Water pot, andis followed by thoſe who carried the panes emiſe,, 
© 5.e. bread ſet forth. This perion is the Goveryoy of the Sacreds , and 
© he learned aw it2griug 613aiz the 42 Sacerdotal Books, written þ 
* their Egyptian AMercarie,which treated of Laws, Gods, and the whole 
Tieſe Egvptian © Prieftly Diſcipline, Inall of which this Propher is to be verſed, he. 
rites but corrs7t * cauſe he is allo to overſee the diſtribution of Tributes, &c, So Yoſiu 
imitations of ie ge philoſ.. effi 1. 2.c,2.. That the chief of theſe Egyptian Ceremonies 
Jour were borrowed from the Fewiſs Rites will be evident to any, that con- 
ſider, how parallel they are. The Egyptian Cantor tothe Jewiſh Singer; 
their [acred Scribe ro the Jewsſs; their ſacrificing Cup to that, wherein 
the 7ews offered their Libamina, or Drick-Offerings; their panes eni/, 
or bread ſer forth to the Jewiſh paxes propoſitions, ſhew bread , their 
Calve-Sacrifices tO _ as their Prayer s, Feſtivals, Sacrifices, frſ 
Fruits, Flymnes to thoſe amongſt the fews, \ 

Philip MelanAhon,in his Chronichon lib. 2. concerning Abrahamtels 
us, that foſeph ferling the College of Prieſts in Egyp?, informed them 
with the Knowledge of God, and planted a Church amongſt them, 
which pious Inſticution of his,in after times,degenerated into Superſti- 
tion and /dolatrie, &c. As for the Egyptian Goas, it is evident , they 
are all younger ,than the Parriarcbs ; ard, as it is ſuppoſed, had 

Their Gods 05. tbEir original from them, eſpecially from Foſeph. Jſelanhoy makes 
vis, Apis and Ofor#, which. fignifies auxiliator , ora bleſſed man, to be contem- 
Serapis Symbols porarie with Abraham ; but I ſhould rather judge him an Hierog!y- 
of Foſezh. phick of Foſeph, who helped them in their famine, Thar the memorie 
of oſeph was preſerved amongſt them under the Zyyptian 4pw, Veſſin 
5 (ae Idol. lib. 1.c. 29.) makes very probable, from the teſtimonies of 
Silllung. 01%. Zuling Maternas, Ruffinus, and Suidas, as alſo from the great advants- 
ſacr, Bz*Ch-5, ges, which the Egypriaxs received from foſeph, which no ——_— 
could expreſſe more emphatically,than the Zgyptian Api , which rec 
ſembled rhe fat and lean Kine. 2. It was the manner of the Egyptians, 
to preſerve the memories of their great Beneſafors , by ſuch Symbols, 
which were at firſt deſigned only for civil uſe. 3. He proves it alſo 
from the names of Ap# andSerapze. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred 
' name of Joſeph, from IN father 3 ſo Gen. 45. 8. Joſeph bimlelf ſaies 
he was a father to Pharaoh; And Serapis, as Swidas,and Rnſſinus tels us, 
bad a buſhel on his kead, from MW Sor, a Bail, and Apu, Yea = 

. wh t 


$. Their Prophet, 


Ca. The Egyptian Demons from Foſeph. 3r 
the Egyptian Demons bad their riſe from 7o/eph, whom they eſteemed _ . | 
2s __ * their chiefeſt Demons, and Heroes, " very pars, a ſoMr og 
Bechart, in a Sermon at Cae»,affirmed, © that the Egyptians had a Citie,” OETY 
* which they ſtiled che Citie of their Heroes, as ſome chink,from Foſeph, 
whom they accounted amongſt their Heroes, or Demons. That the E- | 
prians had their Demons is aſſerted by Jamblicws, &c. As for Ornus orus Foſeph 
(which ſignifies Light, from MN Or) who is- ſaid to have taught the . 
Egyptians their Wiſdom , Mfclanfhon (chron. l. 2.) thinks that be was 
nlructed by Abraham, and thence inftruted-the Egyprians in the 
Knowledge of the tre Ged, as alſo in the Motions of the Heavens, &c. 
But may not this name be more properly applied to 7oſeph; who is , 
expreſſely ſaid P/. 105, 22. toreach them Wiſdom ? Whence” he was 4195-33: 
by the Greeks called 'egis : to which the Egyptian, or Hebrew Orns, ; 
"IR 0r,cxaRtly anſwers, 
Is was later, and (as Learned Bechart told me) the ſame with 1/* 
Pharaoh's Daughter, who adopred Moſes : ſo the name /ſcha ſignifies 


| Virago. as Melanithon. As alſo Buſyris, which, according to 2elane __ 


&bon, ſignifies Af#niror, and is ſuppoſed co have built the' Zg yprian Py- Of theſe Egyptis 


| rawids,by the hands of the Children of 1/rae/. See more of the Egypti- 47 G05 ſee Kira 


an Gods. Part x. B. 2. C, 7.8. 10. of Egyptian Gods. Wc cher. Oedip, 
Yea not only the 22atter of Egyptian 2\ry ie, but alſo the Inſirm- or _ w_ 
ments, and Promeroys of it, ſeem evidently of Fudaick, ſacred. ExtraCt. 6,6. 
For look, as the Jewi/> Theelogie was ſeated among the Prieſts, and Pro- Diſlinf 
phers : fo alſo the E-gyprians had, in imitation of thefe, their Prieſts, and So $ Bac 
Proph:ts, Thus Diogenes Laertins lib. 1. tels us, that the Egyptian i nilo= jes,o Proghete: 
Johers were ſtiled Prieſts,and Prophets» So Apulrins de Do:m. Plat. ſaies, 1ilienim preci- 
tat Plato went to Egypt, that be might learn there the Rites of the Prophers, P# ſacra curaz 
This alſo gives us the reaſon, why their chief Philoſophers were called _ _—— 
; . j 8 Hs Preerant;te 
Priefts , namely becauſe the chief Matter of. their philoſophizings WAS Jiſerchant qiog, 
Theologich, Thus Horuins Hiftor. philoſe. I. 2.c.7.. © They were Called res divinas,qud 
*Prieffs by reafon of their ancient Philoſophie , which was: joined with «nc Dodtores 4. 
'Theolo9ie, For they difcourſed of the GR Natures,and Worſhip _ __ 
"and o things »arutal, which they eſteemed alſo ae. Divine , becauſe — = i 
Natwre was with them as a God, The like he addes%-what follows : qient ex Exod. 


"The Philoſophie of the ancient E gyptians took in all as has been 7.1. Hors. aiſt, 


"laid, Theologir it ſelf , which they who moſtly ſtudied, for diſtinRi- Philoſal, 2.6.7. 


01 ſake, were called 22:75 Prieſts : Which is the very i:otion by 
vic the Jewifs Pricft is expreſſed, Some diſtinguiſh their Egypitian 
| es: KEE Prief).. 
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Jews, 


Prim <Agypti: 
per fozuras ani- 
malium [cenſus 
effagevant, it 
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Prieſts, and Prophets thus : the former they make to be imployed about 
Sacreds,the latter about Oracles, and the predifiion of futures, Which 
alſoanſwers to the fewiſs Diſtribution, Touching the Z g)ptian My- 
ſeries, or Myſtick, Divinirie, it was couched under Hier: glyphicks; of 
which we are now to0 treat. 

F. 6. We bave dong with the matter of the Egyprian Philsſophie,both 
Hathematick,, Natural , Moral , and Theologick. We now proceed 
to their manner of philoſopbizing , which was by Hicreglyphicks,or Sym- 
bols anſwerable unto, and, as it is very probable, derived from thoſein 
uſe amongſt the ancient H: brews and fews. So Lud. Viver, on Auſtin 
de civitat. Des. 1. 18.c. 29. * Artapanss (laies he ) reports that Muſes 
« aye Letters to the Egyprians= and if any ſhall inquire in what let- 
© ters that Wiſdom of the Egyprians, in which we read Ao{cs was ine 
* ſtituted , was conteined, he will find, peradyenture,it was wont to be 
*traduced and received by vocal Tradition , and fo conſerved in the 
* memorie of the Teachers, and of the Hearers : if they had any formes 
* of letters , they were no other than [mages of Animal:s,or other Creas 
© zares, which they called iregyaupe yesuware, that is, Letters engraven 
* in Sacreds, &c. The ſame Ludovicus Vives tels us, *that we find 
* ſome mention of theſe i:g5yavza yeguunle Hieroglyphick Letters (which 
*were the formes, or images of beaſts engraven on their Sacred 5ym- 
* bois) in the fragments of Ora, that ancient Zyyprian Writer, &c. 
IV. ſins de philoſ. ſettus I. 2. c. 2. 7. ſais, *tbat the Egyptian Philotoe 
* phie, for the moſt part, was couched under Allzgorses : which way 
* of philotophizing ought not to be rejeted : For every where in the 
* Old Teſtament we find Allegories, And Chrilt himſelfin the Evange. 
* liſt ſaies, [will open my month in parables and in dark ſapings will I ſpeak 
* of the ancient matters. Alſo the Evangeliſt ſaies, that Chriſt ſpake to 
the people in parables. | be 7 

Athanaſ+ Kircherns Oedip. e/Egypt. Tem.3. cap.1. gives us this Otl- 
gination of an Hierog/yphick, © An Hieroglyphick derived wn 54 isp's y 
* yauger, 5. e, from ſacred Sculpture, is nothing elſe but a Symbol of a ſacred 
* thing engraven on ſtones. It's called a Symbo/, to indicate the reaſon 
* of its myſteriops ſenſe, It is ſaid to be of a thing ſacred, thereby co 
* conſticute tb# difference *twixt ſacred,and profane Symbols. For there 
was a twof.,d kind of Egypriax Parables , the one Spas, which 
comprehg "ded eulgar ſimilitudes; the other jsp2y, drawn from heir 
Sacred Doctrine, Clemens Alexandrinu Strom 5, ſaith * that = 


e 
4 
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*who are taught by the Zgyptiars, learn firſt of all the method of the The ſuadryhiads 
« Eeyptian Lecters, Called Epiſtolographick ; ſecondly the Hieratick,, of LO | 
uſed by thoſe, who write of ſacred things ; the laſt, and moſt pers, | ny 
«ſet, called Hieroglyphick,, whereof there -is one Curiologick, ( xe 
©,aryiuh) another (wpConmn ) Symbolick; of the Symbulick, alſo there of the three 
*are chree ſorts, the one is ſpoken properly , by imitation; the 0- j5/d manzer 
« ther is written as it were tropically ; another, on the contrary , doth of writiag among 
*all-gorize by Enigmes. As for inſtance, in the Cxriologick way to ex- the Egyptians 
* preſſe the Sun, they make a Circ/e, ro expreſſe the ſoon, a Creſcent. #84 » ſacred 
©Tropically they , by reſemb!ance, traduce. transfer, and expreſle, by hich, 
' changing ſome chings,and variouſly transfiguring others. Thus,when 
* they deliver che praiſes of Kings in Theologick, Fables, they write by . +gypi; ad boc 
* 4zaglyphickg. In the third kind, by Exigmes, they liken the Sun to denotandun , 
ta B:itle, becauſe they ſay , this Creature liveth ſix Months under Sphingem ante 
ground. ſee Stauly of Pythag. We haye an inſtance of their Hrerogly- = Sn 
phick Myſteries in chat famous Hreroglyphick, of Dioſpolus, of which we ' 7 Land 
find ſo much mention amongſt the Ancients; where, to expreſſe our [uz placita &'- 
coming into the World , they uſed a chi/4, and to notifie our goingyſuariuwne. 
out of the world, an 0/4 wan; they expreſſed God by an Hawk; hatred eſſe. Hora, Hiſt.” 
by an Hippotamus ;, Impudence by a Crocodile. And all this toexpreſle P99. 1.7.0.6. 
this pretty Apothegme. O ye that come into the world, and go ont of it , God 
hates Impadence- fo Stilling. orig, ſacr, book 2..c.2. Voſſins de phileſ. ſeft, 
lib, 2.c 2, $.5. tels us, © that the firlt Diſcipline of the Egyptians con- | 
'{iſtedin their threefold Scripture : one valgar or common, which was 2* 9erth adyti 
uſed in writing Epiſtles\, another ſacred which they uſed in writing CR 
* ſacredr, and a third Hieroglyphick,, or the Sculpture of ſacred Images, 1g: abitibus Ac 
&c, Theſe ſacred Hiewroglyphicks are called by Apalcine 136, 11. Pi» notatos , partim 
Awe and Images, which. 1aics he, they uſed to preſerve their Philoſo« þ247 cujuſce. 
lie from contempr,and oblivion by. B:njamin T udelenſis in MN,DD, ac- o__ — -" "oxy 
Quaints us , that at Alexandria, 69 the ſhore, there was to be ſeen @ ,;, --— ne 
Marble Sepulchre , whereon all kind of Birds, and other Animals were en verbs ſuggeren« 
£4, Wheace ir is conceived, that theſe Zgyptian Hieroglyphicks tes,partim nodo- 
were not ſo much /etrers or words, as ſome conjecture, as intire ſenten- #5:& in modun 
ce, ye-complere Di/conrſes, for the more eaſie preſervation of the me- phonrwe : 
morie of things. $o under the forme of a Bee making hony, they ex: corenſs abici 
pounded the office of a Xing. Lucan wittily ſtiles theſe Hieroglyphicks, bus,2 curioſa 
Magica Linguas, CMagich Languages, becauſe they denoted not fin-/"9fnorum left. 
8lc letters, or words, but intire orations;as Hornins Hiſt phileſ.l 7. c 6 46 om A- 
| pr F S. 7. This" bb, ur, 
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Mierog/ypbick 8 7: This Hier oolyphick.and Myſtick way of philoſophizing, though 
as 4 7 ic has little of ſubſtance init, yer 1d it make a great noiſe, and was 
—_ Sh Fey exceeding roking inthe infant ſtate of the world, as it is the proper- 
nts Greece. Ly of children, to be taken more with ſenſible tormes, ſhadows, or pi. 
tures, which pleaſe the fancie, than with ſolid reaſon. $0 the Gym- 

noſopbiſts, and Druides were wont to wrap up their Philoſophie in ob- 
ſcure and eniomatick ſentences, as Laere.(16.1- The like is ſaidof Tug 

19s the Phenician, as Sanchoniathon in Enſeb. prepay. 1. 1. c. 7, For the 

\ firſt Philoſophers delighted ro concele their more hidden Myſteries, 
| from the VYulgar , whence they bound their Auditors by an oath o, ſe. 

CYecit Us apr xg poig Tei7a eye, x Teic4Twd 70615 g *pwvireg Wh 1s raids 

which words are taken out of a famous formule of the oath, whereby 

Vettins Valeus the ' Antiochene Aſtrologer bound his reader, as Sel; 

Prol. 3. de Dis Syris & Synt. 1.c. 1, Hornics Hiſt. Phils. 1.7. c.6, 

This kind of philoſophizing, Pythagoras tranſlated immediately from 

the Egyptians, but originally from the Jews, into Greece, Porphyrie in 

the life of Pyrhageras tels us, * that it was permitted unto Pythaperss, 

*when he was in Eyype, to acquaint himſelf with all the Studies of the 

Eum modum *© Epyptian Prieſts at Thebes , which was never granted to any Fer. 
(Symbolicum)cx © yezoner beſides. Diogenes faith, *that whil't be lived with theſe Pri-fs he 
* was inſtructed in the Learning,and Langwage of the Egyprians, and in 
' Bulit, cujus Phis © the three modes of writing, Epiffolographich, Hicroglyphick, and Sym: 
loſophia, nil nifi * bulick,, whereof the one imitates-the common way of ſpeaking , the 
arcana myſleria reſt are Allegorich,, by Enigms, &c, as Clemens Strom. 5. Platoallo 
erent, erg rook up the ſame mode of al/egorick, or ſymbe/ich philoſophizing, though 
hg 10/-1.7- not ſo expreſly, as Pythagoras. And indeed this kind of philolophizing 
wD was extremely pleaſing to theſe firſt Ages , and Philoſophers, as 4- 

mraldus well obſerves in his Sa/murian Theſes de Imaginibys. *In the 

* Egyptian Hieroglyphicks (ſaies he) the 53s & wa3iuare, warty: and 

, - were figured by the apes of fnimals, and other creatures. 

* which wete very delightful to ſenſe; &c. Athan. Kirchey, Ordip 

eAgyptiaci tom. 2. part. 1, cap. 1. ſaies, *that the Zgypriars were the 

* firſt amongſt men, who inſiſted on this mode of ptuloſophizing by 

« Symbols, For they, being of an acute, and ſubtile ingenie ; 3s allo 

* continually verſ'd in a certain profound contemplation, and diſquiſiti- 

* on of Truth, delighted themlelves in theſe »yſick expreſlions, &c. 

And the ſame Xircher,s, in what follows cap. 2. gives us the Origine of 

this Symbolick Doctrine, * It Rands thug (ſaich he) with gr" 

: | ; * Giti0n 
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«dition, that if men have any thing that is pretious, rare , and beaut 
« ſuj, they not only hide it under fecrec formes, bur alſo concele it un- 
«der emigmatick and myfterions words, that none but the more wile , 
* and quickſighred, may come to the manuitelt notice thereof. V Vhich, 
« a5it bas been the cuſtom of all times, ſo eſpecially amonglt the anci- 
tent wiſe men, For ſeeing chey bad, as it was moſt meer, ſo high an 
(eſteem, for thole great ſecrets of Divixitie, communicated, by fuc- 
©cellive Traditi.n , trom the Patriarchs, as conteining the inexhauited 
treaſures of eternal felicitie, they thought ir dangeorus to expole 
'theſe rich treaſures, to the ignorant people,and dull ingenies. V Vhere* 
*fore they endeavored , by all means poſlible, ro couch them under 
* fuch /ymbolick, coverts, thas vulgar capacities might penetrate only 
i che bark, or outlide of the words; the marrow, or ſenſe, being (till 
' hid from them. And then in what follows cap.33. the ſame Kircher. 
gives us the laterpretation of many Hierog/yphick Symbols , out of Zo- 
reaſter, Moreaver cap. 4+ be interprets many Hieroglyphick, Symbols 
uſed by Oryphers. And cap. 5. The Symbols of Pythagoras are inter- 
preted by him, VVhence be proceeds cap. 6-7, B, 9,&c, to explicate 
many Hieroglyphick Symbols uſed by Plate, Proclus, Picus Mirandulas 
«;,znd others, Thence in the ſecond part of his ſecond Tome, he in- 
tecprets many Aſathematich,, Mechanick Medicinal, Chymick, Ma 
gk, and Mctaphyſick Hieroglypbicks t from Claſſis 7. ro 12. 
This ancient mode of expretling things worthy of memorie , by cer- 
tain bieroglyphick, formes , or ſymbils, was very common amongſt the 
ancients, both Peers, and Philoſophers : For in this infancie of the world 


» way of philoſ0- 


knowledge being impolite and imperfe&, they took delight to ſhad- p;ziag : and of 
cow forth their higheſt myſteries, and contemplarions,by terrene ima- its tradud0n 
P and ſenſible tormes , which way of — and preſerving f'9% ive Jews. 


nowledge is not only belptul ro the memorie, and delightful co-the 
lancie , but allo very efficacious, as to the moving of Aﬀections, and 
thereiore the wi/e God made uſe of this familiar way and method, for 
the inſtructing of bis own people, in the nox-age of his Church; ſha- 
doing forth, and ſignifying to them, the moſt ſublime heavenly my- 
ſeries of his Goſpel, by earthly Symbols, or Types. VVYbence that 
great maxime mw am 30 rom79) th 27E, ſenſible formes are imitations 
of Intelligible things. Thus were the greatelt pieces of few: wildom 
couched under the covert of Symbols, or 7Typer. VVhence the Egypri- 
4, a5 the other Eafterne Pluloſophers borrowed their Hieroglphick 
F 2 mane 
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an Philo/ophic 
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the Hebrews &@ 
Scriptures. 
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manner of philoſophizing by fables, &c- which will more fully appear 
hereafter, in the lite of Pyrhagoras, and Plato, See more of theſe Egyr- 
tian Hieroglyphicks in Athan, Kircher, Ocdipt AE gyptiacs Tom, 3, 
cap. 1, 

'C 8. Having given ſome account of the Egyprians Philoſop!ie, 
both as ro the matcer;and manner of their philoſophizing, 1 ſhall now 
proceed to give a more particular demon(tration,thit the chie'eſt parts, 
it not the whole thereof, deicended originally from the Jeri Church, 
or Scriptyral Tradition. 1 ſhall begin with /nartificial Arouments, or 
Authentick Ti ftimonies of ſuch whole $kill in Antiquitie, and faith(ule 
nes in their relations thereof, is generally acknowledged , and recei- 
ved. VVe gave ſome Teſtimomes hereof atore in our account of 4- 
braham, Joſeph, and Moſes, their Philoſophie; to which we ſhall adde, 
1. that of Ludovicus Vives on Auguſt. de Civit Dei lib. 8. cap. 9, Th: 
Philoſophic of the Egyptians (fſaies he) wwery ancient, bat {or the muſt part 
derived from the Chaldeans, eſpecially from Abrabam ; thowgh they, as 
Diodorus writes, refcy it 0 Iſis, Oliris, Vulcan, Mercurie, an4 Hercules, 
Thus Lad. Vives, Firſt this old Tradition, that the Egyptian Ph:loſo. 
phie, and thence the Grecian ſprang from the Chaldeansis, and that not 
without great probabilitie, by the Learned interpreted of the He- 
brews : for Abrabam their Anceſtor was a Chaldean: and the Hebrews 
themſelves lived under the Chaldean Empire, at that time. when this old 
ſaying began amongit the Greciars, mentioned by P/aro, &e of which 
more hereafter. 2. £Lxd. Vives expreſly ſaies that che Egyptian Phile- 
ſophic came principally from Abraham, for which he has much of Pagan 
Antiquitie on his ſide, as we mentioned on Abraham, foſephur Arti: 
quit. ſud. lib. 1, cap. 16. judgeth that the Egyptians learned thiir Arithr 
metich, and Aſtrologie from the Patriarch Abrabam , who brenght theſe 
Sciences from Chaldea, But the Egyptians are wont to refer th:ir Philos 
ſophie to Iſis, Oſiris, Vulcan, Mercurie, avd Hercules; as Diodorus Sictr 
lus. The Dettors of this wiſdom are, by Clemens Alexandrinus, calle 
Prophets, by Suidas juurte (as amongſt the Ethiopians ) by Euſebius, is 
an Egyptian name, Arſepedonaptz. Theſe drew their wiſaom from 
Abrabam, as before ; and perhaps from Joſeph alſe, who firſt taught the 
Egyprians the »ſe of Geometrie, as Artapanus i» Joſephus reſtifies. And 
this opinion, as ſome think,, may be fonnded on Plal. 105. 22. It u crea 
ble alſo, that they got ſome things from the 1ſraelites, who alſo deſcend: 
from Abraham; and hence Ariltophanes, in Avibus, cals them _ 
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which Suidas alſo 0bJerver. Tha Ger. Voſlius de philoſoph, ſeRis], 2. 

c, 2- $+-2-" 3. The Confeſſion of the Egyprians themſeives related by rhe Confeſſion of 

Diederns, ſeems clearly to intimate, and prove our Aﬀertion. For in 'b* Egyptians, 

that they refer their Philoſophie originally to ſs, Ofiris, Mercurie, , wanuiis 6 

&c. it is very probable that cheſe feigned names were originally given eytiorum Sacers 

tothe Patriarch, eſpecially ro Joſeph, by che Egyptians, who being un- dotibus,quidiſcis 

willing to own the Hebrews, as Authors of their Wiſdom , gave theſe P!'nam noſtram 

borrowed names unto ſoſeph, cc. according to the cuſtome of thar _ _— 

infant Age. Athan, Kircher, Oedipi eAgypt. Tom.3.c.1, makes Hers jyjnes - Sonny - 

my Triſmecsius the Author of the Egyptians Hiereglyphick Phileſophie. ftra eſt appella- 

Yer ſo,as that we received the firſt Lineaments thereof from the Parri- ta.Eleaxur.Pox- 

arr. His words are * Hermes Triſmegiſtus contemplating this world "(x - P10. 2. 

*compoſed of ſo great varietie of things, as a Scene diſtinguiſht with moms \ 

«© molt polite Images, he rightly ſuppoſed, that theſe creature-images* oP 

twere 73 248 ovuccae, Symbols of Ged,CGFc. And hence the firſt rudiments 

© of Hierog/yphick, uy,eumn proceeded; which being adumbrated by 

' the firſt Parriarchs, Adam, Enoch, Noah, Cham, and perfected by Hers 

* mee,{prang up unto the forme, by the ſtupendious architeRure of Hz- 

erglyphicks, That Mercurie called by the Grecians Hermez, could be 

no other than Joſeph, bas been already proved in the Storie ot Joſeph's 

Philoſophie : as al'o Part 1. Book 2.,Chap. 7. $.10. of the Egyptian 

T heogonie. But Serranus (that great Philologiſt) in his Preface to Pla- Serranus's Tex- 

lo, | me more fully and expreſly touching tbe traduction of the E- (timonie. 

g)ptias Philoſophie from the Patriarchs and Scripture Revelation, His 

words are theſe, * That the Egyptians retained many things from the 

*Traditions of the Patriarchs, the ancient Hiſtorie of Aſeſes demon- 

* ſtrates: &rhar they derived many things from the clear fountains ot the: 

* Scriptures, which yer they contaminated by their own mud (or fables) 

*5n0 way to be doubted. Thus Serranws : but of this more hereaf- 

terinthe life of Pythagoras, and Plato. The like Horniue Hiſt. philof, l.. Neq; ullo modo 

2.c,10, which ſee in what precedes of foſeph chap: 1.5. 9. dubuart poteſt 
F. 9. To make good yet tarther our aſſertion, couching the Tradu.  4Rr5G 

ion of the Egypriaz Philotophie from the Fewi/ſh Church,we now ſhall ,; metre Arora 

endeavor to give ſome Artifiicial Argument, or Demonſtration, from cm apud alios, 


the 4.6;1, or cauſe; by ſhewing what influence the Patrriarchs, and ogy 
6 : ns” ; gyptios Philoſo. 
phos mveniuntur, ea omnia ab Ebrets, quibuſcum Jam I temporibus Abrahe ſrequenter, & diu oon verſati- 
wn acceperint. lnorimu A Toſepho, plurima, Cui, cum proximus a Rege efſet , contradicere nemo auſus teſt.. 
8orWus Hiſt, philoſ, 1, 2..6..10s. : 
{eviſh, 


338 How ſacred Dogmes wert traduced to the Feyptiansi B,r, 


Zewiſþ Church had on the Fgyprian Wiſdom, as well in its firſt rife,as af. 
ter improvement. Firſt , chat the Fgyprians were no way famous 
for Wi/dom, or Philoſophie, before the abode of the Patriarchs with 
them, is evident by their own conceſlions: for they confeſſe they 
owe all their wiſdom to their Gods , 7{s, Oſi-« ; but principally to 
Mercurie, or _— whom they call H-rm+s, fc. So Plats in Phe- 
ERS» I dro brings in Scorates relating, that the Egyptians wur- 
_—— ſnipped a certain Ged whom they call:d Theuth, who 
die circumferuntur, add oa, found ont, and taught them all Arts and Letters, 1 that 
Mercuri eſſe , id vero pernegant, 11me, when lhamus beld the E mpire of Feypr. This 
Olim enim Librarii, ut queſtum Theath is the ſame with the Egyptian Af:reurie, of 


uberiorem ex ſuis nugis corvaderent . , - ! : 
&LtvS\mryegts; libros lefloribus ob whom Jamblickius (moſt «kilful in che Egy pttan Theo 


us Hift, thief, 10/46) 156. de Aſter: e/Egipt, cap. 1, thus writeth; 
_ TION RO 4 The Egyptians report Aercwrie to be the M7: dira- 
* ror, and God of Wiſdew, and Eloquence , and they.declared that by bim 
© not oply Lexters were found out, and reduced into order, but alſo 
« that the principles of all Learning were collected, and publiſhed, in 
Mr Bochart in * many thouſand books by him, Now that all the Egyptian Gods were 
a confereaceto!1 ,gunper than the Patriarchs, or at leaſt bur borrowed names given to 


we that none © 


1m tt themiis generally aſſerted by the Learned, eſpecially that Xfercurie, 

the Egyotian "ek S*_ , 
Gods were Or Hermes was foſeph, or Moſes. Carion in bis Chronicon lib. 2, of 4- 
morc ancient braham, tels us, that after the great Famine in Zgype, Joſeph altered the 
than the Parri- conſtitution, or forme of the Egyptian Kingdem (be having bough: in 
archs, all che Land, that belonged to the people) and ereed a Coll:ge for the 
Tocephs proviſi- Prieſts which was endowed, &c. His words are theſe, * After the [4 
ba for the College* mane the forme of the Egyptian Kingdom was conſtituted, and Tri- 
of Fgyptias ', © butes appointed, and Revenues for the College of the Prieſts ; that 
- RE EY "* ſo they might be conſervators of Learning; And although the Know- 
"ts go - 'o of © ledg of God was,after Joſeph's death,changed,yet che Knowledge of the 
th-ir King in the © Cel-ſizal motions, and of the nature of things, was conſerved in Egyp!, 
k owledge of © throughout all the four Monarchies of the Aſſyrians, the Perſians, the 
—_— c. of «©G reeks, and Romans , even unto the Barbarians of the Mahimetars, 
mo wecedes almolt 3000 years. Faceb ſaw the flouriſhing ſtate of this Kingdom, 
<.r.&.9 of © which then bada pious Kirg , with whom he had frequent confe- 
Taſeph. © rence, and who took care,that the true DoErine ſhould be propaga- 
| * red far and near, and in the famine afforded relief to many neighbo- 
* ring Nations. Thus far Carion, or Melanfthon. By which we ſee 
what care Joſeph took, for intorming the Egyprien Priefts , in the _ 
c 


C1: Foſeph's care to inſftrutt the Egyptians; 39: 
leedge of the ne Ged, and ſound Philoſophie. The Scriprare alſo make® 
an honorable mention of jo/-ph's care of, and proviſion for the Priefte, I 
35 Gen. 47. 22. by aſſigning them Portions, and ſetling their Lande, G% 471234 
And as he took this care for their Bogzes, and Swceeſſton in following 
Ages ; fo we cannot conceive, but that he rook much more care for 
their Sol, and the Souls of the whole Kinedow, with which they were 
entruſted, Can we imagine that Joſeph made ſuch larpe proviſion for 
theſe Egyptian Prieſts, that ſo they might be the better qualified to 
ſerve the Devil, and /q/ Goas Þ no; without doubt, his great deſigne 
wasto lay a foundation, for the K»owledge and Worſhip of the tre God, 
as well as, and much more than, for h#wan Philoſophie, and. other inge= 
genions Sciences) for the accompliſhment whereot, he had an huge ad- 
vantage, in that, having been an inſtrument to ſave the Nation, he 
had thereby gained the King's Far, and Heart, who, if we may credit 
Carion , was piouſly inclined : and we may alſo, not without good 
ground, conjeRure as much from 7oſeph's InſtruRions of , and 7acob's 
Conference with him. And indeed the unparalleld kindneſſes he mas 
nifelted to foſeph, his Father, and Brethren, argues ſome pious inclina+ 
tion in him. But this holy and great deſign of 7oſeph, in erecting a 
College for the Egyprian Prieſts, and making ſuch ample proviſion 
for their Inſtrution in the Knowledge of God, and human Philoſophie , 
sfter his deceaſe determined in miſerable ſuperſtition , and 7dolatrie ; 
ſo allo Carin lid. 2. of the going ont of the children of \[rael out of Egypt, 
ſaies, That Egypt rxcelled in Arts, and Laws, and other Learning ; ; - 
ſeph had planted a Church there , but after his death the Kings turned a* 
ſide to Idols, and in the following times Egypt was full of 1dols,and Magick 
Arti, Thus Carion : ſo Hornims as before Chap.1. F. 9, Thus we 
bave ſeen what foundation was laid by Joſeph, and the reſt of the Pa- 
triarchs for Divine and haman Philoſophie, and its improvement in E- 
£ypt : unto which we have ground enough to conjecture, that Moſes, 
dy his writings, and So/omon by his, gave no ſmall additional advance, 
a5 it has been already obſerved in its place, | ke 
& 10. We now proceed to demonſtrate , what improvement the. 
Egypria Philoſopbie, aud Wiſdom received from the Jew; Church, 
ater tha aby/orian Captivitie. When the Jews were carried captive 
to Babylon, we find that many remainders of them fled to Eg19r, where 
we may preſume they had their Scholes, as in Babylon ,, or at leaſt ſome 
way of communicating their Knowledge to the Egyptians, who, with- 
wn out. 


40 The Schole of Alexanaria its riſe, &c, B.r, 


out doubt, woyld be very inquiſitive into their myſteries. And when 
Alexander upon perſonal converſation with the Jews,and obſervation of 
their /n#tirxtes,and Solemnit:es, began to have a kindnes for them, mul- 
titudes of them were, by Alexander's favor, ſecled at Alexandria, 
where they had buge advantage to ſeaſon that Fountain of Learning 
with Scripture Light, which immediately after their ſettlement, began 
to flouriſh, and being afterwards abundantly ſupplied with the Waters 
of the Santtuarie, 1 mean with the ſacred Fountain of the holy Scyip. 
twres tranſlated into Greck , this Schole of Alexanaria proved the moſt 
flouriſhing in the world. For the greateſt advantage that the Egyptians, 


The advantage 
th: Egyptians : : . ag ! 
received from and Grecians had, for improvement in Dzvine, and human Philoſophie, 


the Jews as to was the Tranſlation of the Hebrew Teſtament into Greek by the ap- 
Philoſorbie after goinement; as it is ſuppoſed, of Prolomens Philadelphus King of Egypr; 


- _—_— Fl whereof Carion Chron lib.2, of the Kings of Egypt after Alexander gives 


on,0r LXX, Us this account. * Prolomers Philadelphus (ſaies he) reigning with peace |, 
*in Zgypr,and finding the profeſſion of Sciences confined to the Priefs, 

The beginniag of - 30d the Egyprian Tongue , and Letters, be cauſed Learning to be 
the Schole at © tranſlated into the Greek Tongue,and inſtituted Studies (or Colleges) 
Alexandria, * at Alexaxdria; where it was, thence forward, common for all that 
*would, to ſtudie and learn: and che King called thither from all parts 

* Learned men, he erecRed a copious Libraric,and ſearched after ancient 

* monuments, amonglt divers Nations. Wherefore Callimachw writ - 

* a book of the origine,and migrations of the Nations, and of the Buil- 

* ders of the ancient Cities, and their Laws , which book being loſt, is 

© of great detriment to Antiquitie, But when Pre/omie underſtood 

* that the Fews had the ancient ſeries of the Fathers, and ſaw that the 

* Law of the Fews did moſtly accord with reaſon , touching the nie 

* of God, andyright manners, he took care to have the books of the 7»: 

* cranſlated into the Greck, Tongue. By the labor and bouncie of this 

* King Prolomens Philadelphus, the Studies of Sciences were reſtored to 

* mankind,and largely propagated: And it is wricten,that he was moved 

© by the Counſels of the moſt learned Ariſta, Strabo, and Demetrivs 

* Phalerenſis, Callimachus, Apollonia, Aratus, Bion, T heocritm, Conn, 

*and Hipparchxs the Mathematician, who reſided with him, &c. The 

* Studies of the Sciences,inſtituted in the reign of Philadelphag,flouriſh- 

* ed greatly at A/exandria,in the reign of Ewcrgetes his ſon; who alſo was 

* very bountiful towards the Fews. In his time Jeſus the ſon of Sr ach;de- 

* ing in Egype, gathered his ſentences ; which are yer extant; 7/00 

Pk pes aies 


_ 


 Cholar to Plotinues, as /amblichus the dilciple of Porphyrie, This 4m 


' {not kowever to manure and improve thoſe ſeeds they had received, 
3 Es G 


Ct | The Schole of Alexandria after Chriſt; vc: ax 


* (faies he) were written by his Grandfather, but augmented” by bim- 
* ſelf, and tranſlated into Greek, The reading of which'is moſt profic 


_ *table and ſweet, Fc. Thus Carion (or Melanithon,who added to him) 


* by which ir's apparent', whar great advance the E gyptian Wiſdom , 
© and the Schole'of Alexandria ( which henceforward became the feat 
thereof ), in its firſt conlticution, received from-che Scriptures, and 
fewiſ Church. 7: : 

F. 11. This Scholeof Alexandria grew exceeding famous for its Ls- The fame of the 
brarie(wherein was treaſured up this rich Jewel of che Old Teftament, Alexandria 
inits Greek Verſion ) whereunto fark Antonie, out of Love to Clcopa- Scbvle ſor its Li. 
tra, afcerwards added the famous Librarie of Pergamuw, fo that this _ m_ 
Schule was the great Nurlerie ofall Philoſophie, and ingenzors Sciences, ,y 4 po_ 
in the firſt dawnings of the Chriſtian Religion. For the ſacred Scrip- racles, 
tures, as well as the Egyptian Philoſophie, being tranflaced into Greek,, 
it proyed an efficacious atrraFive to draw all tbe Candidates of Lear: 
ing, and Philoſophie bicrher. The bead of this Schole in Origens time , 
was that great, and ſo much renowned Philoſopher Ammonizs, from Ammonius the 
whom all thoſe Platonick, Philoſophers, who were ſiled 5 # iz 35 yavs4e, great Maſter of 
of the ſacred Succeſſion , derived their notions. Such were Herennias,, 't Alexandrian 


Origen, and Plotinus , who were his Scholars, and Porphyric, who was mp Tre "——_ 


with Platonick 
mains, if we may believe Emſebins (Eccleſ. Hiſt. 1.6. c. 9.) and fe- Philoſopbie. 


rom, lived and died a Chriſtias , though Porphyrie endeavors to con- 
fute this opinion, Certain it is, that his P#:/oſophie which he communi- 
cated to his Scholars, had much of the Scripraure revelations mixed 
withit: ſothat the Pl/atonick, Philoſophie, which we- find in Plotinns , 
Popbyrie, Proclus, Hierocles, and the latter P/atonsſts, owed not its ori» 
ginal, as they would perſuade us, ſo much to Plato, or Pyrhagoras, as 
to the Divine Revelation, which 4mmonins was well verſed in, and made 
the foundation of his Phi/oſophie. Take this in the words of Dr, Owen, 
in his learned Treatiſe of Theelogie 1b. 3. cap. 6. pag. 204. * Aﬀter Am- 
*moxins Alexandrinas the Coryphens or head of the Philoſophers of his 
* Age (whoſe Scholars were Origen, Herennius, and Plotiuus the precep- 
* tor of Poyphyrie, as he of [amblichus ) had fowen in the minds of his 
* Auditors, ſome ſeeds of the heavenly DoErine, they, who, by rea- 
ſon of their own inveterate prejudices, and che Worlds enmirie a- 
*gainſt the Chriſtian Religion, would not receive the ſame, defiſted 


* but 


Fhat advance 
the $chole of A» 
lexandria recei- 
ved from the 
Churoh tbere. 


42 The Church a Alexandria its dvfiutuce on the $ehole, By, 


$ but mixing of them with Þlaro's muddy Philaſopbie. Adde hereto 
«that ome of them by ceadingour books, drew-forch many now 
*fram thoſe hidden wyfteries of tbe Goſpel. Of this number were 
* Numenivs, Proclus, Amelins,Plotnus, Hernnius, Porpbyrins, lambli- 
* chus, Hierocles, Marinus, Dawaſcins , and otters; who, though 
* they quitted not the curious ſpeculations of the Platenichs , —_—_ 
* Magick, Inchantments of the Pythagoreans , yet they mixed many 
* ſparks of the beaven/y Truth with them, More of this hereafter, Book 
3. C. 4.5.5. 

F. 12. There was alſo, in the firſt planting of the Goſpel, a famou; 
Cherchof Chriſt in this Citie of A/exangria , whence this Schole , as 
we may juſtly preſume received much Light, &c. To which 
purpoſe , Aforelins tn bis Treatiſe of Church Diſcipline Lib, 3. c. 
74. pay. 260. © St Mark, faies he, having perfarmed the office ofa 
$ Teacher in the Charch of Al.xandria , the charge of the Schule was af- 
* terwards given firſt to Paxihenss, then to Clem Alexandring;, 
« and afcer him ſucceſſively ta Origen, Heracius, Dion ſins, Athenodore, 
«* Malcien, and Didjymac,who reached to the year 350. The which Ds. 
* 7035 gave an adnurable advance to the Church. The Towne was for 
* this reputed as the aniver/al Scbole of che Church. The truth is, Phi- 
* Joſopbie and Curi:ftie corrupted this Schule , and by conſequent the 
*Charch, which is greatly to be heeded, becauſe theſe two evils are nw 
* tural to Scholars, who contenting not themſelves with the ſmpls 
© c:tie of tre Goſpel, would fainadorne it with the ornaments of buxur 
* Eloquence, and Philoſopbic , and from a rape to learne, would taine 
< mount higher than their Teachers, &'c. Hence the ſame 4forcline 
* lib. 2. cap..4. pag. 87. ſhews bow the Aries, 2nd Pelagian Herelies 
* were hatched outof the vais philoſophizings intbis Schole of Alxar 
* &ia, which at laſt proved the diflipatian and-ruine of the faid Schule 
*and Church. Thus bave we gone thorough che whole ſeries of the 
Zgyprian Philoſopbie, with endeavors to demonſtrate, rhat it received 
not only its Primitive Foundation, but alſo its continued advance and 
improvement in all Ages from the Divine Oracles ſeated in the Jews, 
and Chriſtian Churchete | 
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CHAP: 11, 
of the Phenictan Philoſophie, its TraduBion from 
the Fews. 


The Phenicians traduced Philoſophie themſelves , and deriv'd it into 
Greece, and ot ber parts, from the Jews. Of the Phenician Philoſophie, 
and its propagation to the Gtecians. Of Sanchoniathon , and the ori» 
ginal of his Philoſophie from the Jews, Porphyrie's Teftimonie of San- 
choniathon's eraducing his Philoſopbie from Jerombalus, Prieſt of the 
Ged Jao, i, e. Gideon, or ſome Jewiſh Prieſt. Satchoniathon's 
Mythologick, mode of philoſophizing from the Jewiſh Church. The 
Matter of his Philoſophie from the Jews ; His $w»vie, Theogonie, or 
Genealogie of the Gods. Beellamen from heb. mo yn Gen. 1.16.- 
Lliun from py9y, Ilos from 28 : Elocim from con9R; Batulia from 
bn2; iſrael from 98729. Of Angels,ea»d the Soul from Gen. 2. 7. 
Sanchoniathon's Phyſi-logie : Fi Chaos from Gen. 1. 2. Ereb. from 
Gen.1.5,&c. Mot,andi>us from Genel. 2.7 he Greek Philoſophers con« 
currence berein,Sanchoniathon's Geographie.Sanchoniathon®s Natural 
Hiſtori: continued by Mochus the Phy fralogiſt who was the firſt Founder 
of the DofFrine of Atomes, which he makes to be the firſt principle of ell 
things; which he received by ſome Jewiſh tradition from the Hiſterie 
of the Creation Gen. 1. of Addomenus. Voſlius's account of the Tra- 
auttion of Phenician P hiloſopaie from the Jews, as the Tonick, and 1ta- 


lick frow the Phenioians. | Y 
I E 0ow: proceed to the Phenicians, their Philoſophers, and Tf * Phrnici! 
V ' Philejophic ; with ics Tradaion from the Jewiſh Chavch, 571, Phujenti 


&c. And to make the mypredi,, or way to'our demonſtration more into Greece,and 
clear, we muſt refiet on ſome conſiderations, laid down in'our fore ber parts f'om 
mer Diſcourſe of Philelogie , touching the Origination of theſe Phraj- ht 787 079: 
ian: from the old Cananirer , who, being expelled Caraen, by Foſhna, 
cameand ſeated themſelves on theſe Maritime Coaſts'of Paleſtine (cal- 

ledby them afterwards Phemicia) Welt of Fudea* 'whence, being'too 

populous tor this narrow Countrey , they cranſplanted Colonies, and 

with them bluman ÞPhiloſopme, and otber Sciences, imo Greece, Afri- 

64, $pain, and the-chief parts of _— eſpecially fach as bordered 
2 on 


44 The Phenicians Skill in Navigation, Geographic, B,c) 
on the Midland Sea, of which ſee more Part 1. of Philolegie B.1.chap.z, 
4.,5,6,c. I ſhall only adde a Quotation, or two,out of the Learned 
Ludgvicus Vives, and Bochart, which will greatly conduce to tle con- 

*firmaticn, and illuſtration hereof. * Lud. Vives ſpeaks though in a ſew 
words, fully ro our purpoſe) thus. © The Phenicians , faies he, for 
* lucre's ſake, paſſed in their Ships thorough the whole world , whither 
© they traduced Knowledge, and Philoſophie from the Jews. 

The Phenicians Tis great Bochare does more copioully explain, and demonſtratein 

hill in Geegra- the Preface to the ſecond part of his Geographic , tiled Canaan ful, g. 

phie azd Navi* * From whar we. bave faid, it cleerly appears, that the Grecian: were 

gation, Or. «© oreatly exceeded by the Phenicians, as well in the $Kill of Navigation, 
© as of Geographie. For the Phenicians began long before the Gr.ciars, 
* to view the world, And indeed, this was almoſt the only Studie, 
* which was innate to this Nation , even from their Origine, to fail 
* throughout all parcs of the world , and plant Colonies, whereunto 
* they were incired, eicher from the thirſt of Glorie, or the irkſomnes 
* oftheir own Countrey , or the deſire of Empire, or Curiofitie (che 

* Inquiſicor of natures ſecrets) or the unſatiable' deſire of Lucre. Thence 
* they, amongſt them who firſt ventured their perſons at Sea, were ſo 
* much admured by poſteritie , that they were, for this noble exploic, 
© numbred, amongſt cheir Gods. Such were Satarne, and Aftarte; 
* whom Sanchoniathon deſcribes, circuicing the Earth, &c. Thelike 
the ſame Bochare mentions fol. 6, 7, * Therefore , ſaies he, if theſe 
* monuments of the Phenicians were now extant, there would thence 
* accede great light to ſacred and profane Hiſtorie (we might adde al- 

« fo Philoſophie) and that great hiatus, or gap, which is betwixt J{- 
« ſes and the Grecians, would be made up: We ſhould alſo learn ma- 
«ny things' touching the ancient Inbabicants of the Earth, andthe 
* migration of' the Nations. But time baving long fince conſumed, 
* to the great: dammage of Learning , theſe Monuments we have .no- 
* thing remaining of the Hiſtorie of the Phenictans, - but a few frag- 
« ments ſcattered here and here in the writings of the Grecians, and 

The Phenicians * Romans, Cc. : ; ME —— 

hill is 4ftrong. 5 + And more particularly touching the Phenicianr $kill in Philo» 

mie aud Arith: {ophie, elpecially the Aſathematicks , we have a good account nn 
metich. Bechart , part 2. of Canaan cap. 8. fol. 410, thus. * This was pecus 

* liar to the Phenicians, to dire& their courſe by the inſpeQion of the 

* Stars, $0 Srrabo lib, 16, The Sidaniant 'are reported to be Muſtere:of 

i.» D © MAN}, 


| wd Arithmetick,, which) they :acquired: ar,firſt. . from:4he., Art- of, 


C34 ov 1 The: Phenigiens: Skill in Mechanicks.:.....") 4s. 
«1 m4u9s 4nd of the hft: ris {rect they were, Shilfnl in. Aftronemie, 


Calculation, and Navigation. Plinie lib. 5,cap. 12. faies,.* That the 
«Nation of the Phenicians gained a. great plorie.for their invention of 
* Letters , Aftronomie., Navigation, and Militarie Arts,', .Fhence the, 

' Cynoſura .was ſo called by the Phenicians.,..And.chat. Aruhmetick 

was greatly in uſe .among(t the Vhenicigns,, by reaſop of their Mer- 

chandiſe, and 'traffique, is generally affirmed.'by-che Learoed, .. That 

they were alſo well skilled in Natural Phrtefap will hereafter appear, 

in what is mentioned, of Sanchoniathen , and Mocha the Phyſiologiſt, The Phonic: 
But the greateſt excellencie_ of. .the .;Pheniciaxs .confilted . in. their kill —_— 
Mechanick Arts, (which: belong to. Experimental. Philoſophie) of ma- ,jcg;, ; 
king Glaſfe , mixing Purple, weaving fing;Lingen, G6; -Whereof we 

have a full account in. Bochart bis Phaleg, :h.:4.'c@p-.35- His wordsare: 

theſe : . * God indulged the lnbabitants of Tyre, and -Sidon ( the chiet 

Cities of Phenicia ' a ſharpe. vivid ingenie, flexible to. all things : A- 

'rithmerick, and Aſtronomie flowed from them.co the Grecians.. And. 

* (not tomention the mederp,. Phenicians). Mochus began to philoſo- 

' phize of Atomes at. Sidon betore the. Trojan Wars,:: And Abdemonur 

'the Tyrian was bold to provoke, or engage King So/eman by! bis que- 

* ſions propoſed to him. But their chiet repute was for Hfechanick 

* Arts. At Tyre the mixture, of Purple, at, Side Glaſſe making, and 

*che Texture of; fine Linnen (thence called $ind:n )' of the ſmalleſt 

* thread, are reported to-be firſt invented. And Solowon,:in his Epi- 

[tle to Hiram King of Tyre, grearly commends tbe skill. of their:Car- _ | 
'penters 1 Kings 5.6. For thou knoweſt that there are none among us , | Kings 5. 6, 
"that can hew Timber like unto the $idonians, Hence it is, that Homer 

'cals them tz vſeSxauc,, manifold, Or univerſal Artifts. . And if there 
"we;£anything more excelienly wrought in garments, or veſſels, that 

*was uſually-arcribured ro the. induſtrie of the Sidonians, | Thus Bo- 
<art ofthe Phenician Learning, TORT, The Grecians 

S. 3. The Phenicians being thus renowned for ingezions Arts, and.borrowed much 

Pll:ſophie ,, the Grecians were very ambicious of commerce, and cor- #f their Philoſo- 
reſpondence wich chetn : For beſides thE)Phenician Colonies; and with e __ | 
them the Alptiaber cranflated into Greece by. Cadmns, and other Phe. OT 
ncizns (of which before Part 14) - tbe, firſt and chiefeſt of the Greci= 

a Philoſopberz had recourſe to. Phenicia, to furniſh themſelves with 
Wileſophick, Crincip/er, and. Contemplations. Voſſing (de Hith, Grec. l. 3, 
21M61 ' ; pag, 


46 Grecian Phitoſophic burrowed from the Phenicians: Bj 
ay. 375. edit. 2Iyeone thine 7haler whs (though a DHiltfoar by birth 
f omially v Piet n; who is ſaid ro have- learned 4 _ 
Phenicians, eſpecially rhe Cykoſura (or conftellation of the leſſer Bear) 
which was firſt obſerved by the Phenictans , who failed thereby, and 
thence Yoſſaw derives Cywoſura from 1K 535, « colleFion of ligbe. Aifo 
that Theles received his opinion, of + Atty to be the firſt marrey, fron the 
Phenician ar, which fignifies SHme, will be evident hereafter. That 
Pher:cyder wihi'inh Tike manner of a Phenician extra (thouph born ar 
S$yra, one of the Cyclades) and much verſed in the Phenicias Ayfterier, 
from whom he bortowed' his 9zeyevis , or Generation of the Gods 
(conteitied in yo books) alſo'his invention of the He/iotrope, and 44y- 

rhotogich Philiſopbie, will appear in the Srorie of his Philoſophie. 

- $0 likewiſe Pprbagirir; the Diſciple of Pherecyder (as it is generally 
ſuppoſed by the -Learried) borrowed bis' Spb. lick, Phileſcphic from the 
Phenicians, and Eyypriahs. Tanblichw in the Life of Pythagera cap. 
T3, tels us, that Pechogares made a voyage to Sidon, where be conferred 
with-the Prophers, the of Mocha the Phyſiologiſt,and with the 

| Phenician Pricftt,” and was mmitiared into all the Myperies of Byblus, an 
Tyre, &e. And Gritizs Oh. Mat. 7.6 asffares us » that Pythagoras 
broughe hi+ Sytabolick Phiſoſophie, eirber out of Egypr, or Syr1@, where 
his Maſter Ph.yecydes was, and as ſome think, Pyrhagoras himſelf, The 
like will heresfrer be evinced of Plaro, who makes frequent mention of 
his PhenicienoSes, or fables &c. 1 ſhall adde for the Confirmation 
hereof the Teſtimonie of Learned Bochart in his Preface to Canzan fol 
1. That 1 way (faies be) addr totheſe ſomiewhat of the Sciences, and Arti 
which flowriſh:d ameng?t the Phenicians, in that age, in which the Gyeciant 
were Barbarians, or very little inſtrutt.d: whence it came to paſſe, that 
the moſt ancient Grecian I bad Phenician Maſters, miths 
have a few of Pheftician words both Pliloſophick and Mechanick crept is 
#&th: Greek Fonyne. That Demorriem, and after bim Epicarm recei« 
ved their Philoſophich Contemplations of Atomnes from Afochus che Phe 
nician Phildfopher, will appear in his Scorie. 
The Phrnicizns F, 4. As the Grecians derived the choiceſt parts of their Know 
received ther ledge, and Philofopbic from che Phenicians, ſo theſe, as it is more 
Philoſophic fro# c42n probable, received cheirs from the Jewith Church : For indeed, 
the jews. Phevieia was but the great Afare, whichTeceiving Philoſopbick, Trad 
1507 from ? ed thert ihro Gyrere, and other Thus 
mutelhas been already kinted our'of Lydevicas Vives, wt _—_— 


C3 Phagieion. People fromthe Few: © a7 


theſe, Pbenices gueſts £1461 totes whens, navigite prragrabaws 3 
ſcientiam, Pl traders 4 Tadele And Greve , lg hi 
anotgtions on Afer., 24-38, !peaks fully ro this purpoſe thus, 2uod ex 
—_— T beotogia veteres Philoſophi what. ex illis Poate, Phe- 
vices ab Hebreis banſex ant, What the ancient Phileſephers drew from the 
T huologie of the Phenictani, and yhe Ports from them, the Fhenscians drew 
from th: Hebrews. Yea we are not without prabgblg grounds: for this 
conjeRure, that wbereas che ancient Gregians , Plato, apd ochers, men- 
tion the Phoniciane, and Sprigns as-the ian dp age Hthdlegick 
Traditions, they, under thele titles, comprebended ajſo. the Jews. For 
it is apparent (as was before mentigned) that tbe. , Jews, were, by. rex- 
ſon of cheir viciaicip, vfiea ſtiled Phenicignr, and. Syr iqne, . S0.1m He- 
redtns, thoſe Ph.ajciane, who. were: circumeiled after zhe Egypuan 
manner, are the ſame with the Hebrews, and Lucian foes vie the 
Phenician, and Hebrew names, promiſcuoufly, Yea. in the Scripeare 
Didlet, rhe Hebrew 3s called the Languoze of Caneqp,. or Pheuicig: 10 
Eſa. 19. 18. which proves that zbere was 2 greax affine, and correſ- 
podence betwine che Phopiciaps , and Hebrews; both in Natnes, Late 
guage, and dciences, as before Part 1, B.1., C3,4,5 fc. 


brews, what a great cogyation, or rater /dengitje , there was, berwixe 
their Languages, and whax cooſtang cqmmerce gbere was berwixt theſe 
two nations , even from xbeir firſt conſturution , not only in externa/, 
but alſo mental commeditses , is ſufficiently known to all, who are 
verſt in the firſt rudiments of Antiquitie. , Yea the Scrypeares fully in- 
forme ys, zouching this greax affigitie, agy. correſpondence 'rwixe the 
Db nigignr,and Frwws, not Quly in Solomen's Reign, bur before, and af- 
Xer, - Ogr man work - will be to treat parricularly of .the two. gregt 
Phenicign Philoſophers , $axchaniathon, and Aochyr , wird ome in- 
quine, and dijcoveric, bow they tracuced their Phioſophie , which 
punegty Mythelegich, and hiftcrich, £om tbe Hiftorie of doſes, or 


[emiſs Traditions, rtephy:s ft 3a of Sanchonia- 
'$- 6.. The firlk great P henigian Philoſopher (from-whow the Greci- then bis origins: 
_ ($4x6duces. theie chief: plp/oſophick, Traditions) WE ſhall mention , 

#banchoniathow , a porign indeed of greas Artiquiie z who, 35 Bo- Beckers Cances 
$474; <apegives , Mit pcterexbe 'T rozaw War. P orphyrics and Swides lib. 23» (4þ+ 17s 


+ The 
F 5 Bur to proceed to the 457:, the manner how, andchieflaſtru=bow Phioſophi 
ments , by whom the Fewiſo Myſteries, and Philoſophie were traduced was !raduced. 
into Phexicja. How near neighbors the Ppnaſ wee tothe He- 941 of Judea in- 


to Pheuicias 


48 -Sanchoniathon his Origination, &c. Br, 


make him contemporaric with, if not more ancient than, the Tr:jan 

GVoſius de War, Ger. Voſſizs tels vs, that Greece had no Writer, but who was much 
Hiſt, Grec. lib, younger than Sanchoniathon, Theodoyet , out of Perphyrie , explains his 
as Ms name thus, Szyyw114wr $5 x7! bowixur Jizaerror trAthnIig, Sanchorio 
athon, who according to the Phenician dialrft , is Philalethes, i.e, a lwy 

of trcth; or a Philoſopher , for {0 Plato defines his Philoſopher to be «- 

azAnMic.” Philo cals bim noxupun Si; x wonunea yuan, the learned, and curins 

Inquiſitor, Fc.The Learned Bochart(in his Canaan lib.2 c.17.) pives his 

name this Phenician,or Hebreyy origination; viz. © NIP ID Sanchones- 

* rho,which,wdrd'for word, ſignifies,the Law bu Zele, or a Zelot of tris 

Lehrning; Fort) San, from 1.0 carta/d, ſignifies, amongſt the Phe- 
nicians\Doftrive, Law, or Can"® Law Hence che ſame Phenician Ci- 

rieis ſometitnes called DD VT Judg:1.11,12+ Jo. 15. 15, 16. Ki 

r1ath Sepher 1. E. the Citie of Learning, and ſometimes yp rp "iP the Ci. 

tie of Learning, or of the Law, as of. 15, 49. Kiriath Sannath. The 

Chaldee renders it !D "RX [7D the Cirie of the Archives , where their 

Learning was lodged: anſwerably whereco , the Greeks tranſlate ic 

'@ lx poapianror, the Citie of Letters, The radix ?35 firſtly (gniſying 

to whet, or ſharpen ;, thence in its borrowed notion, t» reach rx9aiſitel, 

So that Sanchuniathon ſeems to have received bis Name , or Sirname ra- 

ther, from the time, wherein he began to applie his mind cs Learning, 

thereby ro ſignifie chart he was prrnunn3i; a Candidate of Trath, won 

' kke marmer Roman. 16;15. we read of one called e-aiaoy© Phill og, 

-which | as Groriz on the place ſuppoſech, was a Sirname given him, 


p 


from that he addicted himſelf to the Studie of Philologie,0r human (ters 

2 

Skill pragma S 7- Thar Sanchoniathon was a perſon greatly verſed in the Phile 
pbie, Mythologie, ſophie, or rather Ayrthologie , of rhaſe Ages, is generally concluced 
and Natural by the Learned; both Ancient; and Moderne. Ph/o tels us, that Sar 
Hiſtorie, choniathon was nonuue dic wo \uTegy mor, me $5 apyic as 3s wt muy 
See more Bochart yicy mag} mira iu Niei) 0290, learned;,and curious,and above all thints, meſ 
Canamn lib.2» opyeedy to know, what were the firſt Originals, and Principles of all thing: 
af This 5:q*iſitive humor bas put him upon prying into Aeſes's Hiltorie, 
whence he traduced the beſt part of his Hiſtorick Narrations , of the 
Originals of things ;- which he clothed 'with many fabulous forwes, and 

ſrapes, (according to the-cuſtom of thoſe childiſh Ages) thereby to 

diſguiſe the truth , and concele its parentage. That Senchoniathes 

was Maſter, and Profeſſot of Philoſophie , as well as Theologic *- 


C.3; Taantus the ſame with Moſes, 49 


have aſſurance from Suidas : He writ, ſaies Suidas, ae! 3 *Bews fvmerce 
yies, of the Phyſiologie of H.rmes ; and 4Atyuittznlu Sronoyier, the Egypa 
tian T heologie, which, laies Bochart, without deubt , he took, ont of the 
books of Taautus. So Philo aſſures us, that, with great diligence, he ſear- 
ched into the books of Taautus , who i ſaid_to be the firft, that found out 
the uſe of Letrers. Philo ofc cites him, and in the beginning of his book, 
whatſoever he has of the Creation of the world , he ſaies, be found it, 
w Th n00uoyorie Taury , in the Coſmogonie of Taautns, This Taantrs , 
whom the Greeks call Heymes, is (aid to have written 42 books af A4- 
ſrologie, of Geographie, of Meaicine, of Politicks, of Th: ologie, of Religi- 
on, c. The Catalogue of which Books is given us by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Strom, {ib. 6. The great difficultie will be, to diſcover who this : 
Taautus,or Hermes was, whence Sanchoniathon received his Phyſiologie, 9f T44utus bis 
and Theologie. That the Egyptian Hermes is originally applicable to 99% ©* 
none more properly than to 7oſeph, has been already made probable. 
Soin like manner, we are not without probable conjeQures, that this 
Phenician Taautas, or Hermes, whence Sanchoniathon traduced his 
Phyſologie, or Philoſophie, might be 2foſes. For it is well known, that _ - IE 
it was very common in thoſe Ages, for differing nations to give the -"y a 
ſame Titles of Howor to differing perſons, ſuitable to their own hu- 
vg mors, and intereſts. Hence it is , that we find mention of ſo many 
q 7 upiter's, and Hercales's, cc, So that thoſe blind prejudiced Hea- 
” thens, beirg unwilllng to be thought ſo much obliged ro Moſes, that 
an, ſervant of the true God , for their. Learning, aſcribe it to, 1know 
mr not what, Hermes, That, de fatto, the chief matter,and parts of San- 

choniathon's Philoſophie, and Theologie. were but corrupt tragments of , 
TY and derivations from the Hiſtorie of Aoſes, will be hereafter manifeſt 
ded by particulars. At preſent that Senchoniathon had a general Vogue 
"_ among(t the Ancients, for a great Philoſopher,as well as Hiftoriographer, 
a isconfirmed by the Learned 1ſaac Caſaxboy, in his notes on Arhenexs 
me lib, 3. c4Þ. 36, * Thus of Sanchoniathon, that ancient Hiſtorian, is men= 
ings *tion made in many places by Philo, Foſephns, Porphyrixs, and others : 
"Lie, * ſome call bim a Berytian, as Porphyrins , others a Tyrian, as Athene- 
\ the "#1 ; Subdas faies Exy yore dur uQD cini(op? [ iyeats] (127-16 TUELvY 7H 
and * $20izay Sraxinrw, Sarchontathon the T yrian Philoſopher writ mem«ir's of 
y to the Tyrians iu the Phenician dialeft. Thus much alſo has been aſſerted 
athen by Porphyrizs ( who was a Tyrian ) in his ſecond book of Abſtinence , 
we Wl 7/epbus lib. 1, contra Apien: and amongſt the Modern Philojpgi''s 

H Y 


1 


The original of OF Jewiſh T raditions,which we ſhall endeavor to make good.1.From the 
Saxchoniathoa's Confeſſions of his friends, and followers. 2. From his wanner of phi- 


Philoſophie from loſophizing ; and 3. From the matrer of his Philoſophie. firſt 
the Zewiſh 


Church, 


Porphyrie's teſfi» Tongue Aalchus FD ) and therefore beſt able ro know , as allo a 
monies t0 prove 
that Sanchonias 
thoza derived bis 


P/i/oſorhie {rom at might rend co rhe honor of the Chriſtians God. Yet this Por» 
ſome Fewiſh 


Preeft, 
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by Ger, Veins de Hiſt. Greecis lib. 1. cap.1.pag. 3. and Learned Bock 
Canaan (sb. 2. cap, 17. fol. 856. as anon. | 

&. 8: We now proceed to the main of our demonſtration : tg 
prove, that Sanchoniathon traduced the bodie of bis Philoſopbie (which 
laid the foundations of the Grecian Wildomz) from ſome Scriprargl, 


touching che original of Sanchonzathorn's Philoſophie, Philo tels us, that 
he Jathered it ont. of the hidden Learning, or Myſteries of the Ammoneany, 
Theſe Ammoneans Heb : MIDN ammaniim, Aben Ezra on Lev. 26. 0, 
expounds 7 emples maae for the worſhip of the Sun. And fo indeed a. 
mong(t the Hebrews 719N amma (ignifies the Sun. Tis poſſible un- 
der this diſguiſe of the Ammonears,were originally intended'no others, 
than the Miniſters of the true God, exprefled under theſe borrowed 
appellations, That Sanchoniathon did indeed derive the belt part of 
bis hiſtorick P hiloſophie, or Mythologie trom ſome Jewiſh Prieſt, or Mi. 
niſter of the true God, is openly acknowledged by Porphyrie, who 
was his own Countrey-man, a Tyrian ( being called in the Tyrian 


great admirer of Sanchoniathon , but bitter enemie of the Chriſtians, 
and fo, as we may preſume, would not mention willingly any thing , 


phyrie plainly confeſſerh (in bis /:6. 4. againſt the Chriſtians) * That 
* Sanchoniathon , beſides the help he had from the Commentaries of 
© the Cities, and from the monuments or memoires of the Temples, 
©had for bis aſſiſtance in the compoling of his hiſtorie , = @npriuem 
>; le Beau ry ingins oy 217 law, SO Enſeb. Preparat. Evany. lib. 10, 
cap: 3. and Bechart Can.l. 2. cap. 17. Ger. Veifſins de Hiſt. Grec. lib, 
I. cap. I. gives it usin theſe words, © Greece has none, who 1s not 
* much younger than Sanchoniathen, Porphyrie faies, that 2oſcs, and 
* Sanchontathon give the names of perſons , and places alike; and that 
© Sanchoniathon drew his Hiſtorick Obſervations , partly from the An- 
©nals of the Cities; partly from the books kept in the Temple, which 
© he received from Jerombalus, Prictt ofthe God 'i4v,c, That this 
can refer to no other , but ſome Jewiſh Prieſt ſeems*molt evident. 

1. If we conſider who this 7erombalns was, by whoſe memoirer, Of 
Traditions Sanchoniathon is ſaid to bave ſo much profited bimlelt. . 

COT TSS EY ER = : 
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4m not ignorant , that the Zrarned differ in their conjeAures here® 

abouts : but none ſeems to me more probable (whatever Dr Stilling- 

fleet obje&s to the contrary out of foſ. Scaliger) than that of Learned 
Bichart , who by 7erombalur underſtands Giderow. His words are theſe, Bocbart Can,lib, 
' Zerombalis is the ſame with fernbbaal, as the Learned bave for» * ©: 27+ 

* merly obſerved. Now it is moſt known, that Ferzbbaal is the Sirname 

of Gideon. as Judg. 7.1. compared with Judg.$. 35. Suidas ſaith *Ite 

© oth 5705 mMannTo þ Tedrwr bid T8 ispgy ty Bad, £ Which is expreſly ; 

© mentioned J-dg.6.32. Hy971 12 37 let Baal plead againſt him.Gideon Sincbomathon's 
* might be called the Prieſt of 740, becauſe he was Prince, or 7udge —rr1rs Jer 
* of choſe, by whom fas, the true God, was worſhipped. That which of his 2 biloſ0- 
augments the ſuſpicion is, that preſently after Gideons dearh, the 7/+ phie from Gire- 
' raclites worſhipped Baal Berith, or Beryts, from the - Citie called Bei 0. 

 rjtum , Whence Sanchoniathon ſprang. So Jaag. 8. 33. and made Bax 

* of Berith their God, The like Judg. 9. 2, 4+ 4. e. the Jdol of Bevith, 

* or the Beryrian Citte. Whence it is moſt likely , that Gideon making 

'a League, or having frequent Commerce with-ſome Berytian' per- 

* ſonof great fame, it gave the occaſion of this piece of Jewiſh 1dola- 

*trie, otherwiſe unknown : for we find not the- name Baal Berich 

* mentioned elſewhere. Nonngx:s teacheth us, that this Town of Beryrh 

* or Berytum, received its name from Beroe,the Daughter of Venxs, and 

* Adonis, who was worſhipped in thoſe parts for a Goddefle. - Thus 

Bechari, Certain it is, from the'Scriptures above mentioned, thar 

thoſe of Berich or Beyyram , where Sanchoniarhon \lived ,. bad a great 

commerce, or correſpondence with the 7ews , in,or immediately up- 

on, Gideon's time : and as the Jews received trom thoſe of Berich their 

Idol Baal Berith , ſo we may alſo ſuppoſe, that they communicated 

to theſe Phenicians, ſome of cheir own Scriptural Traditions, outof 

which Sanchoniathow compoſed his Hiſtorie, Laſtly the Tranſmutation 

of Jerubbaal , Gideons name into Ferombaal, or. Zerombalus (from whom 

Sanchoniathon is ſaid to receive the cheif materials of his Hiſtorie ) 

is molt eaſie, by the exchange of one of the B* into M, viz; Jerobbaal 

into ferombaad. 

2. Whoever this Zerombalu was, from whom $ anchonzathon is ſaid tO 7orombatus 
have borrowed the chief materials of his Hiſtorie, yer certain it is, if Prieſ? of Zao, 7, 
we may credit Porphyrie , be was a Prieſt of the God Fav; 3. e: of Feho- © the God of 1fs 
vah the true God. For the Greeks ſeldotn expreſle the ineffable name _ 
of God , by any other word, So in the Oracle of Clarims Apollo _ 
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Teo f murray U m17or 2231 tuner? 11a, let him be thy greateſt God,whoſ: name 
1s Fav. $0 Diogorns lib. 1. ſaies that Moſes amongſt the Jews owned the 
God call:d Ja0,as the Author of his Laws. And the Gnoſtichs in Irene- 
24 lib. 1. cap, 3 4. reckon up ſeven names of God , whereof 7asis the 
ſecond And Jerom in bis commentaries on. P/al. 8. reads it Jaho, 
which ſeems little differing from the name 711m? Zehovah,or 73 Fab; as 

Bochart Can.lib. 2: c. 17. lee more Part 1.B:2 C. 1.88. 
Sarchoniathon's F- 9- Farther, that Sanchoniathen traduced the main of his Philoſo- 
wytbologickh phie from the Jews will be evident, if we conſider the manner of his 
mode of philoſo ph;loſophizing ; which was Hiftorick , or rather Aythologick,, anſwe- 
Mens 1a rable to Aeſesr's manner of philoſophizing. For the whole of his Hiſto- 
 rie ſeems to be but ſome mythologick fragments, or fabulous traditions of 
what Loſes more nakedly, and purely laid down, as it wil! be more 
fully evident , when we come to treat of the Afarrer of his Philoſophic, 
Touching Sanchoniathon's Hiſtorick, manner of philoſophizing , we find 
a guod account in Bochart Can. 1ib.2. cap. 2. fol. 783. * Sanchoviathon 
* writ, before the Trojan Wars , bis Hiſtorie of the Phenicians, even 
* jrom their firſt Origine, in the Phenician Tongue. Philo Byblim , 
* wholived under the Emperor Aariay, rendred the fame Hiſtorie in- 
Euſeb. prep, E** to Greek, Emnſcbins bas preſerved for us a famous fragment of this 
vang.lib.1., « Yerſion, whereiu many Phenician things occur , not unworthy of 
© our commentation. Thus Bochart. S#i4as , who makes Sunchonia- 
thon to have lived about the time of the Trojan War , ſpeaks tothe 
lame purpoſe. $0. Poyphyrie lib, 2. &! 47035; ſpeaks thus g rims 
h $o1r0%d iete of uonvrar, iy Edy yurrator Z Th Golvicay yAudn ariſces 
wsp. Giawy $6 Bu 21S hg Thu Enad't yoann $1 bd) Crflnler iouludne. 
T he Phenician Hiſtoric ts full of thoſe who ſacrificed , which Sanchoniathon 
writ in the Phenician Tongue, And Philo Bybliua interpreted bim in8 
books. As Sanchoniathon's mode of philoſophizing was biſtorick, cor» 
reſpondent unto Aoſes ,, fo likewiſe mixed he many mythologick, or 
fabulous Stories, and Symbols with bis writings ; wherein he ſeems to at- 
fect an Imitation of the Zewiſs manner ot expreſſing their myſteries, 
by Types, and figurative Symbols. And indeed this ancient ſymbolick,, 
mythick,, or fabulous mode of phileſophizing, ſo common not only a- 
mongſt the Egyptians, and Phenicians, but alſo amongſt the firſ 
Grecias Philoſophers , Thales, Pherecyder , Pythagoras , and Plato, 
ſeems to be wholly taken up by Tradition from , and in imitation of 
the 7ewiſs Ghurch, their manger of expreſſing their Aires, Ape, 
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and other pieces of Wiſdom. So Clemens Alexandrinus Strom, 1, x, 6 
170 ©Þ4 74A; prAo([opicts, &s Efpzny5 og amyparsdns ,; Beaxuacy ies 
iv dg miCorro Thu mapawrerialy Th ogenmrorariu' The ancient manner of 
philoſophizing 4s , 4s the Hebraick,, and E mgmatick ; for they choſe a 
ſhart manner of ſpeech (by Symbols ) whichis moſt apt for admonition, and 
moſt proficable, 1n this mythick, ſymbolick, mode of philoſophizing, the 
Phenicians ( as the Egyptians ) thoſe Jew: Apes, couched not only 
their Secrets of Nature,and T heologick Myſteries , but alſo their Moral 
Precepts , and Examples of Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and other Hee 
rock, Virtues. Hence the Greek, Poets firſt, as Homer, Orphens, &c. 
and then their chief Philoſophers, both of the /onick, and 7talick Sects, 
derived their mythologick,, and ſymbolick mode of philoſophizing, as bere+ 
after, 
F, 10. We proceed now to the matter of Sanchoniathon's Philoſ0- 
phi:, which wall give us a farther demonſtration, that it was traduced 


from ſome Scriprural , or Jewiſh Traditiont, Touching his Aeraphy- His $r0n0yie 
ſichs, and T heologie ;, Sanchoniathen treats of God, his worſhip, &c, of or Noprie,i.e. 
Avgil;,and of the Soul. That Sanchoniathon writ of the Phenician The- #15 Theologe op 


the Gods, 


ologie,T heodoret T herapent. Serm. 2, aſſures us,out of Porphyrie, in theſe 
words, Zayxond3or & 6 Bnpurt'® Thu borvinay $r0h0yiar Evviyeals 3 4 
Zoy)wigdur Aiey 76390 patey 6 Llepprer®. Sanchoniathon the Birytian writ 
the T beologie of the Phenicians. And Porphyrie greatly admires Sancho= 
nathor, &-c. Suidas alſo tels, that beſides the Inſtitutes of the Phenici- 
avs , Sanchoniathon writ alſo of the T heologie of the Egyptians. Now this 
Theologie , of which he treated, confitted chiefly in his $10yrie, or 
origination of the Gods, and the Sacrifices, or worſhip they ggve un- 
tochem. As for his account of the original of their Gods , it is evi- 
dent, that they received their Names, and Attributes, the chiefeſt of 
them, irom-ſome Seriptiral Relation, or Tradition of the ſews , which 
will eaſily appear by a brief enumeration. The chiefeſt of the Phenici- 


as Gods, was the Sn, called by Sanchoniathon Beelſamen : in the Phe- Of Beelſamen 
wcian, and Hebrew diale&, POV WI, that is, the Lord of Heaven, fo PDWNYA 
So Philo Bybliia, out of Sanchoniathon's Theologie of the Sun (Exſeb. © 3+ 36: 


Prepar, lib, 1,) 1#tov yap £u0, Indy Wopuicor ivory fparg wemr Brraonyulu wr 
AvmTes , 3 5h migg, $oiri5t wer ears , Thus they ſay ts God , whotn they 
repute the. onlysLord of Heaven , calling him Beel[amen, which 1 among jt 
the Phenicians Lovd of Heaven. This ſeems to be but a corrupt Trad 


tlon of Gen, 1, 16, where 'tis ſaid, bar God made the greater Light to Gen, x, 16; 


rule 


Eliun from 
(Y2).Gen. I 4. 
19. 


Gen.14.19,22, 


1los from IN. 


E loeim” from 
WITNR. 


B:tulia from 


S775 Belbel. 
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rule the day , and the leſſer light to rule the night : whence the Phenicj- 
ans ſtile the ſoon Belſiſama, the Qncen of Heaven : becauſe, asthe 
Sun rules by day, ſo the Moon by night. But Sanchoniathon (in the 
fore quoted Euſeb, prep. lib. 1.) proceeds ro give the extract of his 
Gods, in theſe words, x7 rvrss yirerau 716 Enrr wakptr@ od; by theſe 
was proaxced Elinn called the moſt bigh. Eliun in the Phenician, and Hes 
brew, [VV Elion, is one of the names the Scripture, gives unto God, 
and ſignifies the moſt high: So that we cannot rationally doubt, bur 
that Sanchoniathon borrowed this /ao/» God from ſome Scriptaral res 
lation, Then he addes that this God Eliun begat the Heaven and 
Earth , which ſeems evidently to be taken from oſes's words Ger, 
14. 19,22. POW MMP [RY IX, To the moſt high God, that pre 
duced the Heaven, For NIP ſignifies alſo to prodvce, as the LXNX. ren, 
ders it Zach. 13. J+ #yirmre we , and ſo iris rendred Ger. 4. 1. Then 
Sanchoniathon proceeds thus , T be firſt bern of the S015 of Heaven, "ny 
# u; rover, was Iles, who alſo was called Kronos, Or Saturne, Iles is ape 
parently from x9 El, a name of God , which che Phenicians gave to 
their /dol Saturne. $0 Damaſcina, voinnus * Eueg # xpbroy Hh tnareyuse 
{ur* The Phenicians, and Syrians name.their Saturne El. Whence the 
Grecians call tbe Sn (which was the Phenician Saturne) "aa, Then 
it follows «© 5 ovppaycr" lag ry Kpire *Bawngy {mrAiIncur , os av Keio, 
T be companions of Hos ( Phan, 9x Or-117N Eloah) 5. e. Satwrne are called 
Dx Elobim , . as if one ſhonld [ay the Satwrnes, Thus Sanchomathin, 
By which it ſeems evident, thac he had not only fome Tradition ofthe 
God of 1ſracl ,. his ſeveral names 77! 9x and (ym 8 but allo ſome 
broken fragments of the Trinitie,which he bere ſeemsto expreſſe under 
his *6x0e4 and Kparier : Hence the Plaroniſts ſeem to have traduced 
their res, vs, a%y2,as bercafter. It follows ; iawinos 24%; Lear); Bornhit 
aids Woes wnyarrouur® The God Uranm(i.e Heaven) excogitateda 
:magined the Betulia,when he framed the _—_ fones.That theſe Betwin, 
or {tones , which the Phenicians worſhipped , were taken up by them 
in imitation of Jacob's anointingthe ſtone , and conſecrating the place, 
where be had received a viſion , is very probable, if we conſider Gen. 
28. 18, where 'tis ſaid, he called the place Bethel, and Gen. 31.13. 1 
am the God of Bethel, where thou anointedſt the flone. And if Bochart $ 
conjeRure hold true (as it ſeems probable) Sanchoniathow's original of 
aids induyue was WAWTI VIIRKS, 0. 4n0inted ones. So that the Tranf- 
laror cranſporting D and v for ©'BW) ancinted, read D'WAN g” 
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That theſe Betslia,which the Phenicians worſhipped, had their riſe from 
facob's conſecrated ſtone at Bethel, is generally aſſerted by the Lear- 
ned fof. Scaliger on Euſebins, &c. as ellewhere, Part 1. B.z. C. en: 
F. 11. To theſe pieces of Sanchoniathon's Theologie, tranſlated by of —*trang 
Philo Byblins , Emuſehins addes a place, or two, out of Porphyrie, bis Py R 
book 4 *lsS</w7 ; in which the ſame Sarurne is, by the Phenicians, Cals 
led 1ſrael. His words are, Kpir& 7ojrw 30 of Gojvinus *Lapgna Tere un, 1ſrael ſrom 
&c. Saturne , whom the Phenictans call Iſrael, &c. This Satuyne is RN? 
(aid alſo to have an only ſon by the Nymph Anebree , whom he called 
16} 7eud, and ſacrificed. S0 Sanchoniathon # jury worozani dby 6honareT, 
He ſacrificed hus only ſon,ſpeaking of Saturne. And that all this is bur 
an imperfe&t Tradition of Abraham his refolution to ſacrifice bis own 
ſon Iſaac, is evident, For the name feud, Hebrew VV Fehid, is the E- 
pither given to 1/aac Gen. 22. 2. S0 Anobret is properly given to Sa , , , from 
reh: tor the Phenician, and Hebrew word M2 1 Anobret or An- MW iN 
nbret ſignifies one concesving by grace, which is rightly ſaid of Sarah 
Heb, 11. 11, only what Abraham did in intention only , Porphyrie and * 
Sanchoniat hon make” Saturne to do attnally : which *rwas the policie of 
Shan to make them believe, thereby to induce following Ages to 
offer their ſons ro Aolech , or Satwrne ; which was the great 1dol of 
the Phenicians. Porphyrie in bis /ib, 2, ater w1ic tels us , that the Phen 
nician Hiſtorie, compoſed by Sanchoniathon, was full of ſuch kind of ſacri- 
fices, &e. which, it is very evident, the Phenicians at firſt traduced 
from the Jews, as the J-ws not long afrer received the ſame 1dola- 
trous, and inhuman mode of ſacrificing their ſons to Molech, from the 
Phenicians, So much for Sanchoniathon's Theogonie , and Theolo- 
gies which gave foundation to the Gyecian Mythologic about their 
ods. 
$. 12. Saxnchoniathon (according to Philo Byblixs's Verſion cited Of Angels and 
by Euſeb. prep. lib. 1.) has other pieces of Xetaphyſicks, which ſeem '* (man Soul, 
to be borrowed from Scripture relations. He makes mention of 73s 
rg: which Bochart interprets of the Creation of the Angels. Alſo 
the firſt men are by him ſaid co be made i 5% ame dr{us. This Colpia, 
which he attributes to the wind, is the ſame with > »» op Col-pi- 
34%, the word or breath of Gods mouth, accordingto Ger, 2.7. and 
eathea into his noſtrils; and Pſal. 33. 6. by the breath of his mouth, As 
Bechart Can, lib. 2. cap.2- | 
> 13, Butone main piece of Philoſophie , which benches 
mo 
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Senchoniathon's moſt famous for, is his Phyſiologie, or Natural Hiftorie of the world: 
Phyſiologie or rigine, and its firf# mateer ,, whence the Poet, Heſ;od, and his followers, 
Natural Philo» received their firſt Chaos , and the Philoſophers their Materia prima: 
ſophie. which all originally deſcended , by ſome corrupt derivations, from the 
firſt Chapter of Geneſis ; as it will appear, if we conſider the parti- 

culars of Sanchoniathon's reports, In the n_—_y of his Hiſtorie 

(according to the Verſion of Phils Byblixs, quoted by Exſcbim) we 

find, in the beginning of things there was molw avg2 Canal a ſpirit of 

His Chaos from Jark air , which he cals 34> ip1c/4 5. e. according to the Phenicians 

Gen, 1.2. I" MM Chanth Ereb, night, or _ darkpes : which ſeems to be 
taken from Aoſes's words Gew 1, 2.and there was darknes, &c. The 

Erebf.om Gen. gzord Ereb is taken from v. 5. 31 7711, and it was Ereb, 5. e. evening. 

SeFe Whence H: ſiod & x44& d" IyiCo; 76 piaane mr rvt iron , which Yarre 
thus imitates, Erebo creata fuſcis crinibua nox, te invoco, That the 
Greek, ipsGo; ſignifies ſometimes the ſame with the Hebrew 37 even- 
ing ; ſee Bochart Canaan lib., 2. cap. 2. Or it is poſlible, that Sax- 
chontathon's 14: might be borrowed from the Hebrew iN 2 bobu Gen. 
I.2. Ibeingeaſily turned into 5 ; whence alſo we may ſuppoſe the 
Greek Philoſophers craduced their Phyſick privation ; which they make 
one ofcheir firſt principles. 

Mot from 111. It follows in Sanchoniathon thus : From the Commixtion of the ſpirit 
with the Chaos , there aroſe Mar : the words are © 7 ans ow mth. n 
md/us]|& inven Mar, Tim nds gan jaw, OC ( as Bichart conjeQures ) 
valw, From the Commixtion of the ſpirit with the Chaos , wat produced 
Met, which ſome call ixw (or talw) that is, matter, or ſlime * what Phie 

Eft enim bumida [, Byblizs tranſlates Mer, the Phenicians write 112 4c: it being very 

provetne — common with the Greeks ro change the Hebrew 7 into 7, 101n 1572, 

_ af foe, by. Þy them derived from -19. Now 112 amongſt the Hebrews, ard Pher 

miditate, terra, mcians fignifies that matrey, out of which all things were at fiſt made: 

aqua, commiſia, which the Arabiens call N1IXD (whence 'tis poſſible the Latin materia 
byle,id eſt iteris came) from the root 1113. Therefore Saxchoniathon, baving called that 
wot ng war inuws ſlime (Or vany, the firſt watter) addes x ts 7a Tu dzv97 max 

Sieuchus Eugu. args 177ws % yerems Jnwv out of this [ matter] was produced the whole 

de pgven. Philoſ, ſeed of the Creation,and the generation of the whol: : which is as ay much as 

6.16.10. if he had ſaid, This Mor was the firſt Matter of all things. Foral 

though the Hebrew word ND Aed be not found in Scripture, yet we 
have the thing fully expreſſed Ges, 1. 2. and *tis poſſible alſo the Jew 
5& Philoſophers might gfe the ſame word, and ſo the ny 
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Tradition fromtbem, though 2oſes, writing for the peoples ſake, in 
the plainelt termes, did purpolely abſtain from all philoſophick rermes. 
That Sanc honiathon traduced thele his coutemplations of 143 infoks, 
or 42423, and 1167, With the ſpirits mixing with them, from Ge. 1.2.5. Gen.1. 2,5, 
Iconceive, 1s [fficiently evident: whence Heſiod's 1-omey & arw7ign ya 
&,as Plararch , and Orphes's 'us 74 vir inu; (flime) xn'y,; alſo 
Thales his opinion of water being the firſt matter. And Plato's firſt 
matter, which he makes to be 2oppir m, © «l& amnilor, 4uvipts, dieggray = + = 
y ma0ns ens & mdtylus &c,* as Ariſtotle's firſt marcer being ingenes 
rable, incorruptible, indefinite , withont forme , but capable of all farmes, 
&c, which are but broken fragments of Gen. 1. 2. | | 
$ 14, That Thales, Pythageras, and Plato concur with. Sauchoniga- _ | Dying 

thon, and they all wich aſs, about the firſt matter of the World, will $792.70 00 

be farcher evident, if we conſider their ſeveral exprefiions, with their ,poziathon, and 

agreement amongſt themſelves,as alſo with AFoſes's words. Thales beld they al! with 

water tobe the fir/# matter of ali things (whence Pindar's dey & 5 up) Yes. 

which is the ſame with Sanchontatbon's invs i. e. mixture of mxd, and 

water rogether + which Orphers alſo makes to be che Principle of the 

Univerle, and it is the ſame with Sarchontarhou's var. So Philo Bybli= 

MH, MoT TeTo Tives qeriv ixuw* This Hot, or 1has of Sanchoniathon 1. e, 

mud, ſlime, or fluid matter, wbich Thales cals vSup, water , Pytvagoras, 

and Plato call Yay (by *inverſion javs) that is, matter : all of which a- 

grees with Joſes's words Gen. 1.2. And the ſpirit of God moved upon Gen-12. 

the face of the waters : 5. e. all at firſt was but mud, ſlime, and water, or 

find watter, So Panlus Fagins, from Kimchi,renders \MIN un matter, 

which flgid matter was agitated, or moved by the Spirit of God; fo 

c #2978 ou norts Te mus] & wyiero wars from this mixing of the ſpirit 

with the Chaos, was begotten Mot, which ſome call ſlime, or watry miſtion, 

which was made the ſeed of all creatures, cc. This the Stocks call fwa- 

pl; agty, or arguenrt; aud Chryſoſtom ivityene (umd, avinfick ener- 

Sie; according to Pſal. 33.6. VE MN, whence Plats, Thates, Pyrha- 

10141, Heraclitws aſcribe the Original of Individuals, to the varioms a- 

Yitations, Or motions of this fluid matter, viz: as moved by the ſpirit of 

God, ſo the Phrnicians called this motion dige Corulſn xj mduans», 4 

dark, and bluſtering wind, or ſpirit : ſee Stullingf. Orig, Sacr. book 3+ 
Bar Kat Fr ; —— : Sauchoniathon's 

F.15 .Saxchoniatbon alſo was not a little verſed in the Chronologie,and cyau'ogie and 
Geographic of thoſe times and places, wherein likewiſe he —_—— Eeographuies 
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Moſer, from whom, we may preſume, he received both the one anq 
the other, S0 Enſebirs prepar. Evang. 1. 10. c. 3. our of Perphyric lib. 
4. again the Chriſtians, makes Aoſes, and Sanchoniathon to givethe 
ſame names to Perſons, and Places : as Ger. Yoſine de Hiſtor, Grec, 
_ (ib. 1.6. 1. pag. 3. 

Of other Pheti=- &. 16, Sanchoniathen's Natural or Mythologick Hiſtorie was cons 
mag mage tinued by others, ſome in rhe Phenician, ſome in the Greek T ongne, 
_ 7 ©" Of the Phenicians, there were Theodotas, Hypficrates, and Machu 
whoſe books Chet tranſlated into Greek. Tatianw, the Aſjrian, 
in his Orat. againſt the Greciars, ſpeaks thus. * The Phenician affairs 
© proceeded thus; there were amonrg(t them three perſons, Theodor, 
* Hypſicrates, and Hoch, whole books were tranſlated into Greek by 
| * Chatnus In Euſeb. prep. Evang. 1. 10. (where Tatiav's place is cited) 
for ya17G&- we have "Amr@. Theoaotin's Phenician name,as Buchart con» 
jecureth, was Elnathawor Nathaniel, But the moſt renowned of theſe 
three was fochns, whom Bechart conceives to be, in the Phenician 
ſtile, called NDY2 Maacha , taken from Compreſſion. foſephns Ant, 
{. 1. cap. 4. ſhuts up bis Hiſtorie touching the long-lived Anridiluwvians, 
with this Zpipucnema. * And AMechus, and Hiſticus, and Hieromymus 
* the Egyptian (who proſecuted the Egyprian itorie) conſent to theſe 

things 1 affirme, Bochayt Can. lib. 2: cap.17» | 
F. 17. Concerning Mochns we finu this mention in 1/. Caſaubon 
his notes 0n Atheners lib- 3.cap. 36. * Mochns, ſaies he, is named a- 
* mongſt the Authors of the Phexician affairs by Tatiauws, in his|alt 
© book, which place it is worth our while to tranſcribe , ſry44an ods 
Voſſhus de Hiſt, ai; batt 7961s ardjis, Grftr&, Times, May rerur my Bifhy 6s 
ages FL VTTED vgr8rats paris gr, 5 760 Gigs f grhoorror in” nels megyuts 
cw; —— 14otper ©, Ger. Jo. Voſſius de Hiſt. Grec 1ib: 3. pag. 390. Addes to 
Theſe words Caſaubon thus : © Afochus the Phenician committed to writing the af 
which Voſſius *fairs of bis Gountrey in the Pheniciay Tongue. . Arhenens in lib. 3, 
cites out of Ca* «makes mention of him, where Cynxlcas thus beſpeaks Vipianus the 
ſaubon, 1 could « Tyrian, wg mis ma bong cvyyeyenrtn Zunial Sant x, Maya mis fois mites 
= or 1:4. © according to their Citizens Syniethon (i. e- Sanchoniathon) and Mor 
verſons , bu ©chus, who writ of the Phenician Aﬀairs. . Caſanbon lib. 3. Animan, 
ſomd the contra-* in then, cap. 36. faies, '1 remember not that: Mochus is to be found 
ry : namely P15 © elſe where and peradventmre M34 © or Mey& # the name of (ome Tyr 
_—_— bo * a1 , Whoin his own Countrey was called N2D Hoſche, or according to 
Mochuns as /ſo *!be cuſtome of writing Moſes, Thus Caſanbon, And truly that 317 
Euſch, aj077g. : {cus 
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* /chus 13 4 Phenician name | learnt alſo out of Strabo lib. 16. where he 
e makes m<niion of Aeſchans a Sidonian , and that he was the Author 
« of che 9picons of Atomes, allo that he was more ancient than the 
« Trojan War. Neither is any thing in Arhenens to be changed, for 
«which occurred aot to that excellent man Caſaxbzn) there is menti- 
© 0n made of chus Author, nor only once, amongſt Eccleſiaſtick writers x 
eaxin fo/evhus lib.l Antiqu. cap.8 (oraccording to others 50.) where 
© you read g Mzy v6 Tin 0 *Atuitior commer ava yegeir, vy Brpucons 
©; 7 4Sang rity yur, 1 MIy 3 m4 5m 3, y aps dunis 6 *AryrlI; 
t* [co vu Of, of 8 Poering ouymuZdpuanet, rm ewrine mrs \ bus As utrens, Als 
© ſo Manetho the Egyptian writey, and Beroſas the Chaldean Hiſtoriogra= 
*pher, and Adochus, Heſtiens,aud Hier onimus the Egyptian,who proſecuted 
© the Phenician Affaires,conſent with us. Alſo we bavye a famous place 
* touching Mfochas,in Tatians his oration againſt the Pagans pag. 217. 
&in Orthodoxogr, Which is alſo cited by Exſebias lib. 10. de prepar. 
* Evan. (pag. 289. Edit, Rob. Steph.) And Georg: Cedrenas travicri- 
'ding ?oſephas (almoſt in the beginning of his Compendinm pag. 10.) 
* does in like manner make mention of Afochys amonght the Phenician 
* Hioriographers. Thus Voſſins de Hiſt. Grec. 13h. 3: pag. 30. . : 
$. 18, And that Mochas was a famous Philoſopher, as well as Hochus Gs 
Hiſtoriographer , is evident, from the mention we find concerning *"/9p% 
him in lamblichws, of the life of Pythagoras cap. 13. where he ſaies, that 
Pythagoras, being at Sidon, conferred with the Prophets, Succeſſors of Mo= 
chut the Phyſrologiſt, Ec. By which alſo we ſee what piece of Phileoſo- 
phie Mochus was chiefly verſt in, namely in Phyſiologie, or Natural Phi- 
loophie , which was the main Philoſopbie, theſe firſt Ages, and Philo. 
ſophers thirſted afrer. This Thales brought our of Phenicia, fc. And 
in brief, this kind of Phyſiologse, which the Phenicians, and the Grecians 
ſo much delighted in , was indeed no other, than a Natural Hiſtorie , 


5, or ſome broken fragments of the Hiſtorie of the Creation, delivered 
the by Moſes Gen. 1,&c. Thus much I was aſſured of by learned Bocharr, 
Te upon oral conference with him , to whom propoſing ſome Queries , 
Mor touching this 2Zechxs, he anſwered me , that Mochns lived before the 
av, Trqan War , and was contemporarie with Sanchoniathow , as Strabo af- 


nd firmes;, calling him upon a miſtake , 24oſchus ; and that his -Philoſophie 
Jri* was nothing elſe, but the Hiſtorie of the Creation , the ſame with that of 
1g to Sanchoniathon, As for other particulars touching Afochas, the original 
Mo of his name from NIYD Haacha, &c, be referred me to his —_ 
chus 2 La IN 1. 


6o The Phenician Philoſophie of Judaick Extra, Bt; 


lib. 2.c. 17. Strabs (ib. 16. and Ath:news |. 3.c. 36, with Caſauby, 

That ochns did really traduce his Phyſiologie , or natural Viſtorie 

from the Hiſtorie of the Creation, written by Moſes, will be tarther 

evident, if we conſider the main Principle for which he was renowned 

amongſt the Ancients, viz. the dof7rine of Aromes. So Straho lib, 16; 

' makes mention of Afo/chas the Sidonian,whe was the Author of the opini- 

on of Atomes, &c, The ſame Brchart Phaleg.1ih,4.cap.35. baving made 

mention of richmetick, and Aftronomie, being derived from the Phe- 

-micians tothe Grecians, addcs thus : * that 1 may be ſilent asto latter 

vr a Philoſophers, AZochas began to pbiloſopbize of Aromes at Sidon , be- - 
materia fait dif. * fore the Trojan War, &c, . Hence Democritus borrowed his Notions 
perſoram Ato» Of Atomes, as Epicarus from him, and that the whole Doctrine of 4- 
morum chao', tomes to be the firſt principles of the Univerſe came from Moſes's Hi 


nulla ſua Parle ſtorie of the Creation, ſee Com:nins's Phyſicks, of Materia prima, cap. 
Coh&rens, COmen. 


F pot $. 19. Bochart Phalep. lib. 4.c. 35. makes mention of arother 
Of Avdomenis. Phenician Philoſopher, Abdowenus the Tyrian , who, by his queſtions, 
was ſo bold as to provoke King Solomon to diſputation, &c. But I ſhall 
confirme this diſcourſe of the Phenician Philoſophie, and its Tradu&i- 


on trom the fewiſs Church with the obſervation of Learned Y:ſias 
 Voſfus's accom Jy ph;loſopharam ſettts lib. 2, cap. 10. S. 24, &c. © The Philoſophie of 


of the Phenictan ich ous 6 ' - 
Philoſophie its the Phenicians ( ſaies he) is very famous; and in as much as that Na 


traduftion from © tion was moſt like ro Judea, they had a mighty advantage of Learn- 
tbe 7ews, as © ing many things from the Jews: ſome things alſo rhey gained by 
the Grecians * Tradition. For the Phenicians ſpringing from $54», the jon of C4- 
from them. « y2zu , the Nephew of Cham, deſcended alſo from Neah, They vs 
* ſed the help of their Priefts in writing Hiſtorie , as foſepb /1b. 1, 

© contra Apion. Who alſo quotes ſome things our of the Annals of 

*the Tyrians. Concerning their Theolo7ie, Sanchoniathon the Beryt- 

© an writ in the Phenician Tongue, who was more ancient than the 

* Trojan War , as Poyphyrie lib. 4.. contra Chriſt. &c. Thence F, 25, 

&c. he addes, © To this Nation the Grecians owe their Letters : whence 

* tliey are called 92wv/zrz yeaunurre. Alſo they attribute Arithmetick 

*to theſe Phenicians, becauſe they excelled in Aferchandiſe; to which 

* the Knowledge of Numbers is greatly neceſſary. Ochu the Perſian 

* Philoſopher was alſo a Phenician. Thales likewife, who was the firſt 

* founder of the /onich Philoſophie, had his original from the Phenict- 

* aur. Allo Pherecydes the Praceptor of Pythagiras , who was C ON 

EDITS ID» 7 «temporary 


C.3: The Goſpel from the. Phiniclans.) 6t 


« temporary with Thales , and Author of che ra/ich Set, drew his 
«contemplations from the bidden books of the Phenicians, Alſo-Zene, 
« the Prince of the $toick Sect, was of a Phenician extract: . for Cirtinm 
«a Town in Cyprus, where he was borne, was peopled by a Phenician 
$ Colonie, Then he concludes $.3 1. But if we acknowledge the Phenics- 
© an Philoſophie, how much more juſtly muſt we Chri/tians acknowledge 
« che Fewiſh ? eſpecially ſeeing the Phenrcians, : withour all peradvene 
©ture, traduced many things from 4he Jews their neighbors, as alſo 
«the Egyptians. And hence ic is apparent why the moſt Ancient Phi- 
*lofophers delighted ſo much-in brevitie, and {ymbolick Learning. 
*The Ancient mode of philoſophizing was Hebraick, and Enigmatick. 
Thus Yoſins. We may adde hereto'rhat of Heornins Hiſt, philoſe 1. 3. 
c.14. * Joh. Serranus makes Plato to ſpeak many things, which he un- 
«derſtood not, drawn out of the Pheniciay Thevlogie. So Scaliger 
© Exer. 61.S. 3, which opinion ſeems very probable to me. For as 
*to the Phenicians, they were given to ercature, familiar to the Gre= 
*cians:+ and. they ſent frequent Colonies into various parts of che 
© world. | Alſo their Theologie was well known : . from which I4uſeas, 
* Linus, Orph:us, and other old Theologiſts drew moſt, of chair, notions. 
« Nothing hinders therefore, but that P/azo might attain to. a more in- 
*timate Knowledge of their Theologie , whereunto Pherecydes bad bes 
« fore opened the door, who alſo, as they ſay, brought ſome of their 
* commentaries into Greece, But now the Phenicians bad many things 
common with the Hebrews, drawn either from daily converſation 
© ith their Ancient Fathers and their Poſteritie, or elſe from the in- 
© ſpeion into, and reading of Moſes z whereof they, being not igno- 
*rant of that tongue, might partake. Theace therefore P/ato drew 
* thoſe things which,rendred him fo admirable to all. Poſteritie, 

$. 20, And as there were ſome broken beams, or Traditions of the 
Law,and 014 Teſtament Light conveighed from the Jews to the Pheni- 


ciars, and thence to the Grecians ; ſo in like manner the Goſpel in the mulzation, or 
firſt publication thereof, ſhone, with bright rates on Phenicia : For dawning on the 
the Woman of Canaan, whole Faith Chriſt ſo much applauded, was Femcans, 


a Phenician, . And , upon the diſperſion *ris {aid Afts 11. 19. They 
which were ſcattered abroad upon the perſecution, that aroſe about Steven, 
travailed as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, an, d Anticch, preaching the word 
to none, bat the Jews only. By which it is apparent that there were Jews 
nbaditing amongſt the Phenigians (and it 15 not improbable , but __ 
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there were ſome ſcattered hither even at the firſt Babyloms Captivi. 
tie )-as alſo in Cyprus (where were Colonies eithe Phenicians and Jing) 
to whom God in his Providence orgains the Gotpel firlt to be preached 
(as the Jewi/b Traditions of old) that ſo it might thence receive the 
more ſpeedy conveighance into the W-ſterne parts, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
France, Britannie, &c. with which parts the Phenicians had frequent 
Commerce, and Trading ; as it has been largely proved Part 1, of Phy 
lologic book, 1. chap. 3,4,5,6,7,8,9- | 


= m— 


. CHAP: 1111, 


' of the Chaldaick Philoſophie, and 
| Philoſophers. 


The Advantages the Chaldaick Philoſophie might have from the Charch 
-* of God, Noah ap4 bz family, Shem, Abrabam, &c. The Chaldeans 
- famons for Atronomie, which was communicated to them , by Charch 
Traditzen delivered by Abraham, &c. Gen. 1.16. The People of 

* God mwch taken up in contemplation and admiration of the glarie of 
God, ſrining in the Heavens, Pſ. 136. 4,5,6,7- Thu gave foundati- 

' on to Aſtronomie,* How Natural Aftroriomie degencrated into Judi- 
:. cial Aﬀrologie, from an 1delatrous admiration of the Celeſtial bodies, 
"\'as Gods, Rom. 1: 19,20,21. The Jewiſh Teraphim, a»d Popiſh 
' Agmas dei anſwered to the Pagan 14'aunra, or Images dedicated- to the 
Sun Jadg. 17. 5, Th: Chaldaick Theologie lay chiefly amongſt the 
Zabii, or Sabeans. Balaam one of the Zabii, The wiſe mev, or Ma- 
gi Mat, 2. 1: of theſe Zabii. Afany Zabian Rites mentioned wn Serif” 
r#re, as Job 31. 26. beholding che Sun, thence Sternutation 4 Pagan 
Rite. So Job 3 1. 27. kiſſing the hand,# bowing unto, and adoring tht 
riſing Sun, The Pagan mpuyiiz eternal fire, which was a Symbdl, 
whereby they worſhipped the Sun,as Lev. 3 6-30. from the opinion that tit 
Sun was fire, The Judaick Scholes in Babylon,andother parts of Chaldea, 


The Diviſion of 
Philoſophie into 


| ST. Ancients were wont to diſtinguiſh Phi/oſophie into Barbs 
Barbarich ad bickand Grecian: by Barbarick,, is uſually underſtood = 
l ”Y P , ——_ »- We —_ - ws which 


Grecian, ; 


[ CE_ 
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which was.tavght-out of Grece, and:7ralre, in Egypr, Phenitia;Judea, 
Chaldea,&c; This by general vogue is held to be the more Ancient. 
Thus Diogenes Laertins prom ; To 4 enmomnias ipyoy wins gain Ini Baghd= 
ray #eEad, 18 is affirmed by ſome that Philoſophie had irs beginning from 
the Barbarians. Which Iſaac Caſaubon in-his Notes on this' place thus 
explaines; * And: of the Grecians, thoſe who were. beſt natured, and 
* moſt ingenuous bave alwaies thus thought, And thoſe Ancient de- 
« fenders of or Religion againſt the Genriles, have ſo defended the truth 
' on this part, and ſo broken the pride , and arrogance of thoſe who 
© were otherwiſe minded,that none may doubr of ic, There are at band 
*thoſe who bave written on this Argument, Jarianxs, Clemens, Theo- 
© philus, Enſebins, and others, So Clemens Alexandrinus lib. 1, op, ads {. Hoes 
piommple Thiv un TLAUE 35hke 71 DEPpLR, macs 7 mu waters meg PagCapriry x7! Th GOMM pg Grems a 
Santp4act, view 4 v we "Ennras xarhamy, Philoſophie a thing variouſly Barharis natos, 
uſeful, in times paſt flouriſhed amongſt the Barbarians, ſhining [rom Nas #t ſupra, ſed ips 
tion.to_N ation, till at laſt it came to che Grecians.” Anſtin 1ib,$, de civie. [4 Gree _ « 
Deicap. 9. gives us.an account of theſe Barbarian Nations, who were ls off : — IT 
reputed skiltul in Pliloſophie , where having made mention of the two g;inam, ſermo- 
great Sets of the Grec:an Phitoſophers, the Zonick and 7ralick , he nemg, ab illis 
addes, © And if there be found.any others of the other Nations, who «cceptum. Omni- 
* are reputed wiſe men, or Philoſophers, the Atlanticks, Lybicks, Egyp* __—_ __ 
* tians, [natans, Perſians, Chaldeaus, Scythians, Ganls, Spaniards. Here ;, 1 More 
Angs/tin makes no mention of the Phenicians, and Jews, who, 1 think, jonem, Eudoxits 
were mainly underſtood by the Ancients, under the name of Barbarick, Platonem acceſ= 
Philſophers, But of this we 'havealready diſcourſed;, as alſo of the fiſc;«t —_ 
Egyptians : we {hall proceed therefore to thoſe, who remain of the Ro 
Barbarick Philoſophers , and begin with the Chaldeanr, who were great- gub. ne peren. | 
ly tamous for their $Kilt in Aſtronomie , and * Aſtrologie (which 'as the philoſ. 1,2.c.2- 
Learned ſuppoſe, they were maſters of, before the Zyyprians) for their The Chaldaich 
improvement wherein, they had great advantages, not only from the g,: +7 agg 
» (NE Nang gEs, Y Philoſophie, and 
ſituation of cheir Countrey, which lay plain, bur alfo fromthe Church jr; advantages 
of God, which after the Floud was firſt planted, and ſeated amongſt from the church 
them, and furniſhed not only with Divine, but alſo Human Know 9 God in No: 
ledge. -For Noub and his familie, which was then the ſear of the 95 [4% 
Church, living before theFloud, had the advantage of gathering up all ; 
the. Wiſdom of the old World, and conveighing of it, by Tradition to 
bs their Poſteritie , eſpecially to ſuch as were of the Holy Seed , who, as 


Teſlautuy autend 


has, BN ve may prefume, would bemoktcorionyin ſearching ſuco, and inqul 
hu , ries 
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ries afcer the great works of God, both as to Creation; and Providence: 

amongit whom we may reckon Abraham , who is ſaid to teach the 

Chalacans Aſtonomie. Fd 4 1 

The Cha/deans &, 2, But to proceed gradually in our Diſcourſe : Firſt that the 
Ares fo 0!" Chaldcans bad a great reputation tor the  Antiquitie of their Philiſo 
Fomy phie , we have tbe Teſtimonie of Cicero lib. I. de Divitat.' Whete he 
Voſus de phi. fajes,, * that the Chald:ans were the moſt ancient kina of Deftors, And 
loſ ſelÞ.l.2.C,1. particularly , that they raught the Babylonians, and Af Jrians Philoſq» 
phie, we have for it che Autoritie of Ariftorle © 73 wazir7, and of Sr 

2501, in his books 5. Hays, if we may credit Laertine... S0 Dirderys 

 .__ relsus, * that the Egyptians rectived th:ir Philoſophie from the Chald ani, 
Their main Phi. ow the great piece of Philoſophie the Chaldaers were at firſt famous 
EN for, was Aſtronwomir, and Aſtrologie. So Straboltb: 12, and 15. Hence 
Pyrbageras is ſaid co dersve has K n1wleage of the Stars from the Chaldean, 

as Porplyrie, in the life of Pythagorar. Whence alſo the 

Cha/dei in Aſtrolcg'e ſiudio yame Chaldeans paiſed in the Roman Empire for 4+ 
fs var; un babar, Nam 8 Prefogers, And Leintus Cortine lb, es ws * tu 
Ariſiatelem 1, 2, de Coio con) * Alexander entring Babylon, whereas others approving 
ſtat,” Calliſthenes Arifoelis r0- + * themſelves otherwite, the Cha/deans ſhewed the moy 
Latu, in Greciam miſit obſerva * tions of the Stars, and the ſtated viciſſirudes of 
Jones — > 4) am's «© rimes. Wherefore as Simplicins in Arift. lib. 2. d: 
_ nas Cen gas Rs * Clo affirmes) Ariſtotle , that great inquiſitor of 
Zbiavamum an1i8, Bagob[ervas © Nature, gave it in command to Cuallifthenes bis Kink 
ziones ſe vidiſie Porphy-ins teſtla-, * man and Diſciple, who travailed with Alzxaxnaer into 
znr, Horaius Higor, pbiloſ. liv. © Aa that he ſhould ſend him Commentaries of iuch 
Tn things , as the Chald:ans had obſerved touching the 
© Celeſtial Bodies. And Calliftbenes ſent him oblervations of two thoue 
* ſand years. Tullie tels us , they had much convenience for ſuch Aſtv- 
* nowick obſervations by reaſon of the plain ſituation of their Conntrey. v0 
V-eſſins de philoſ. ſet; 1.2. c.1.S. g. * Neither is it to be wondred, faies 
* he, if perſons, ſo ingenious, were ſo well skilled in the Knowledge of 
* the Stars, who inbabicing a large, and even Countrey, could alwaies 
* bebold the face of the Heavens : neither is it more to be wondred if 
* thoſe tirſt Chaldears obſeryed ſo many things, who in Ariſtotle's 
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- 4 Aſtro. tHe gloried in the experience of 2000 years. 
logie were oe S. 3. But thoughir may be granted that theſe Chaldear: had ſome 
municated 10 the adyantage for tbe improvement of their Aſtronomick Skill from he 
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both Aathoririx nnd' Reaſon ro judge, thar the originaliof this their 4-1 
was more Diviae. Thatthe Chaldeans received their S$kill' in Aftrologie 
from Abraham was afore(chap 1:9.8. of Abraham)afferted,and proved 
out of Beroſut, Expolemns, foſephus, and Voſſins t' fo Lud; Vives on As, 
de civ. Dt 1.8. c. 9. aſſercsche TraduRion of Phileſophie from rhe Chats 
drans' to\ the! Eyyptians, by {braban ' The truch of: which zfſerrion 
will be more evident, it we confider the original cauſes'of this Aſtronis "| 
mick,Sciences We need no way doubt; butthat Noah bad 'been fully The Hiftorie of 
inſtracted by Charch-Tradtion, from bis Godly predeceſfors Aferhy- the Creation and 
ſelah, Envehand Seth, touching the-Creation'of the Worid by God Providence con- 
and particularly eauching the excellent” fabrith' of the' Heavens, the 77/2"cd downby | 
Neture of thoſe Celeftiat:Bodies, theit Harttionivus Qrder;and Motion: ne? radith: 
that the Sw was made to governe Day, ahd'the 1foon by Night, 2s 4 SET! 
Gen. 1. 16. and Pſal. 136. 7,8, that: theſe CeleFtial had a mi hty in- Gen.r.16, 
fixence 0n all Sublunaric Bodies, &c. Theſe and ſuch'fike confideratis */+35 7* 
ors, which greatly conduced to the enhafiaging the Wiſdom , Power ,Sapientes ex Mn- 
and Goodnes of God; iticbis' works , and' Providence; we /chola wiri, 
may not doubt, were” very frequent\,48$ Church-Fradicion, in the};. cy ory 
Hearts and Mouths of thoſe Sors of God, Before and after the' Floud. v/0:hie dedit 
And it isthe opinion ot ſome , ( which is not ' without probable'imprimis Aſro- 
grounds ) chat the whole ftorie of the Creation, written by Aoſes;Þ2'an excole- 
was conveighed- down: even” from to his time, ”by a con-/249 Wuodpre. 
ſtant uninterrupted Tradition to the Holy'Seed and Chnrch* in al} A 72, 2foſen> ik 
gs, And indeed if God vouchſafed to any*rhe manifeſtation.df his dirieres,ex (bats 
glorious works of Creation, and Providence, to whom can we ſuppoſe 4corun traditi- 
ſhould be, if not to his darlings and friends, the faithful and holy 9% 922 ignore 
&ed ? who both could and would beſt improve-ſuch contemplations, 7119, pena 
for their Makers glorie, and molt fathſully band them over to poſteri —_—— 
tie, Thus God himſelf gives Abraham this CharaRter Gen. 18.17, "i 
Shall 1 bide from Abraham the thing which 1 ds ? 't9. For 1 know him, 09943317219. 
that he will command his children, & ce God gave Abraham the Know- 
ledge of things noc only paſt and done, but-to.come; becauſe he knew 
Abraham would make the beſt improvement, and conveiphance there-' 
ofto his poſteritie. | And thus we may conceive how Abraham having 
the Knowledge of Gods glorious works of Creation arid Providence 
eſpecially as ro the Celeſtial Bodies, their Natures, Ordet Harmonie, 
Government, Motions, Influences (which takes in the whole of true 
Afrmemie, and Aftrologie) communicated: to bim pargly by Churche 

K ; n radition, 
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Tradition, partly by the blefling of God upon his own meditations 
and contemplations (if not alſo trom ſome Divine Inſpiration even of 
this Natural Knowledge) could not but conceive bimfelf in dutie obli- 
ged co communicate, the ſame, not only to his own Poſteritie, butalſ 

x0 bis Kindred, and Countrey men the Cha/deans. 
The people of That the people of God-were, in the infant Nate of the Church} 
God much taken ouch raviſhed with holy contemplations of the Glorie of God, that 
x or _ — ſhone ſo brightly in thoſe Celeſtial Bodies, rheir Order, Government, 
ama of the Motion, and Influence,is evident, by many Phu/ofophick,yet gratious Me- 
glorie of God ſbi. ditationswe have to this purpoſe inthe Pſalms: as P/.19.1.The Heavens 
wing in thoſe ce- Jeclire the glorie of Goa, &c. to-the end. So P/al. 136. 4. To bim who 
NG #13 Alone doth great wonders; and v; 5. To him that by Wijdom mad: the 
fo ano” Þ ts Heavens, c. 7: To hins that made great lights. 8, 9. The Sun toral 
Aſtronomie, by day, the Moon and Stars to rule by night, &c. Soit is ſaid of 1ſace, 
he went out into the field to meditate ; where be could no ſooner open 
T/-136. 41527- his eyes, bur contewplatgthagondets of God, in rhofe Celeſtial Bos 
dies... . Thus were thele hglymew Abrahem, he. raviſhed with the ad. 
miration (which as P/aroy gd Ariftorls aſſure us, was.the firſt cauſeof 
all Philoſophie) of the Glorie of God ,. that ſhone ſo brightly in choſe 
Celeſtial Bodics , the Sun, Moon, and Stars, their admirable natures, 
poſitions ,, conjanctions , regular motions, _— influences , 
which 1s che ſumme of Natural. Aſtronomie, and Aſtrologie ; which 
was,as we, have endeayored to/prove ,, communicated to the Chalder 

; ant, by Abrahaw or Shem, & c, 4.4 ry | | 
Mow natural _& 4. This Aſtronomie, and Aftrolegie, which the Chaldrans (accor, 
porno Kee ding p96 common -preſumprion) received from Abraham, did ſoon 
awe, 1x ., by cheir holding the cruch io uarigheeouſnes (as Row. 1. 18, 19,2021, 
dicial, 2.2.) rate into'that Black Are (deſervedly ſo called, becauſe from 
Rom.1. 19,20, Hell) of 7 udicial Aſtrologie, or Divination ; which was thence called 
AY | P #%iz the Chaldaich Art: the original of which was this ; (as we 
mp. find it Row.1, 20,21.) Theſe Chaldeans, beſides the Traditions they 
'be Eeyptian 4- Feceived from Abraham, and the reſt of the Paryiarchs, touching 
fironomie, chay, theſe Celeſtial Bodies , their glorious natures , order , ſituations, 
24 J. 2. regular motions, and/ ggvernments, as Gey, 1.16, they themſelves, by 
their own Aftronomick. ebſervations and experiments, conetaplachys 

- mighty Beautie, and Ornament in the Heavens, a regular courſein 

Motions of che Stars, ag excellent Harmonie and Order in the diſtane 
ces and copjunRions , aud a powerful influence deſcending from then 
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on ſablanafie Bodies , the more they contemplated theſe glorious 
creatures the more chey admired them ; *rill at laſt their admiration 
determined in adoration of them, as Gods. Thus was that Scripture 
fulfilled Roms. 1, 21. they became vain in their imaginations, and their Rom. 1.2, 
fooliſh hearts were darkned. That this was the original of their Z aba- 
i/me, or worſhipping the Celeſtial Bodies, is garhered from Dewr. 4.19; Puts 4-19. 
Ana left thuxs lift up thine eyes to Heaven, and when thou ſerſt the Sun, &c, 0 ors; BY X 
ſrouldſt be driven to worſhip them, When they grew vain in their imagi- "% $17-th in Dr. 
nations , no wonder if ſuch a glorious fight of their eyes, was followed 0wez de 1do!e- 
wich the Idolatrie of their fooliſh hearts. Now this Phenomenon bes 14) 16.3.c.4. p. 
ing granted, that the Stars were Gods, the Hypotheſes of Judiciarie **7&*- 
Altrologie eaſily followed. So Maimonides More Nevech. p, 3.c.29. ; 
ſpeaking of theſe Chaldeans, ſaith, * rhat they-had no other Gods but 5* 5titting. 0- 
che Sears, to whom they made Statues or Images, which derived an "5/47 99% t- 
{influence from che Stars , to which they were ere&ed, and thence re- _ 
*ceiveda facultie of foretelling things future. Theſe images the Greeks 
called £3444m, and were much che ſame with the 7eraphim, they being 
both exa&ly made according to the poſitions ofthe Heavens. So'Gte- 4, 14, 44cy 
tix faies, that the C91 Teraphim 7ndy. 17. 5, were Images made p.:\..4:4 
Tith figures, according to the poſition of the Stars; which alſo the Idela- 6a to 
trou fews made uſe of for divination, as Zech. 10. 2 whence the Ephod the Fewiſh Te- 
accompanies the Teraphims Fauag. 8. 27; And this Idolatrous mode gf raphims Fug. 
Divination continues yet to this very day amongſt ſome, who are pre- 17:5: 454 "ve 
tenders to this f#dicial, or rather Saranick Aſtrologie.” For they make _—_ OE 
Figures, and Images, which they pretend to anſwer to the forme of 
the celeſtial bodies : thence they perſuade the fooliſh people, that theſe 
lmages receive influence , and virtue from the Celeſtial Figure. (near 
of kin whereunto is the Agn Dei amongſt the Papiſts) All of which 
Magick trumperies are but imitations of thoſe 2za>uzm 23, or Ta- 
{iſmans, ſo much in requeſt amongſt the Chaldeanr, and other 1dolaters: 
of which ſee P/otinue Enead.q.lib.3. cap.1 1. where be unfolds the whole 
Myſterie of the 4;a'>wew, or Images, and their manner of Divination 
by them , which, upon the ſuppoſition of the Chaldeans, that the Stars 
are Deities , might admit of ſome probable pretext, bur withour 
this Hypothelis of allowing a Divinitie ro the Stars, 1 cannot ſee what 
ſhadow of Reaſon thoſe pretenders to Fudiciarie Aſtrologie can have 
to ſalve their Phenowena. See more of this Owen de [dololat. L.3.c.7. 

$ $+ Thi;leacs us to the 7 heo/ogie of the Chaldeans , which com- 
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The Chaldaick prehended a chief, part of their Phil»ſopbic-- $0 Diodorne Siculm lib, z, 
—_— m9%s els us, © That the Chaldeans were moſt chilful in Aſtronomie, Divination, 
—_ _and ſacred Offices. This their ſacred Philoſophie,or Divinitie was chiefly 
ſtudied by, and preſerved amongſt their CYA8 Zabii, who, according 

to Scaliger's account, were the moſt Eafterne Chaldeans : which he 
Tee Stitline, O. $08 from the origination of the word Z aþis from Saba the Son of 
rig. ſacr Thek Chus, Salmaſins thinks theſe Zabii were-the Cha/deans, inhabiting 
I. chap. 3+ Meſopotamia, 1 fo, it is very probable that Balaum that tamous My 
fician, or Diviner, was one of theſe Zabii, For Meſopotamia (ſeems 
to be Balaam's Countrey, thence Namb. 22- 5. Pethor, where Balcan 
Numb. 22: 5. lived, ,is ſaid to be by the river, 5. e, ſaies the Chaldee Paraphraſe, Ex- 
phrates, That Balaam was a Magician, or Conjurer is evident from 
Balaam one of the whole of che Storie. Thus S7llingfleet Orig. ſacrar. lib. 1.chap. 3. 
theſe Zabii, To which he addes theſe words, * Hence we may conclude, that theſe 
©Zabii were the ſame with the Perſian Mags inſticuced by Zoroafter: 
Mat - 1+ 2. «© which farcher appears from the 2ſagi, that were guided by the Star 
_ wiſe mn. « 1nto Chriſt, who are ſaid to come from the Eaſt (5. e. Sabea, or Are- 
ws * bia Fzlix) with preſen:s, which are peculiar to that Countrey, That 
Balaam was a Zabean, and of theſe Zabii,or wile men mentioned Mar. 
2. 1,2. may be gathered from what Deodare obſerves on that place v.2, 
viz. * that this Star was the ſigne that the King of the World ſhould be 
* born in Z«dea, which perhaps might come to their notice, by the Pro- 

* phecie of Balaam Nuwmb.24. 17. continued amongſt them, &c. 

| & 6. Concerning theſe Zabii, Maimonides tels us, that the under- 
T be Rites of the ({anding their Rites would give light to many obſcure paſſages of $cri- 
20bii mentioned 1 1re > 1 ſuppoſe he means ſuch as relate to the Original of 1dolatrit or 
w_—_—  — Worſhip they gave to thoſe Plan:tarie Deities : for, faith he, they 
bad no Gods, but the Stars, to whom they made Statmes (or pillars which 
the Greeks ſtiled $5acu) and Images <ye>puare. We find one Rite of 
Ceremonic of this Z abaiſme, or Planetarie Worſpip Fob. 31. 26,27. If 
Job 31. 26,27, beheld the Sun when it ſhined, &c. This holy man (who, as *cis ſuppoſed, 
Beho[4ing the lived amongſt theſe Zabii about ?«ſepb's time (as Ferowe) when this 
Sun apiece of their Idolatrie was come to ſome maturitie) ſpeaks openly of his Pls 
%agan 1 0:ſhip- yerarie Worſbip,then ſo common. And the firſt part ofthis Zabaiſm.beſo 
induftriouſly amoves from himſelf, is Bebolding the Sun when it ſhines: 
Not the ſimple bebolding of it, that's only a Natural AF of our Natard 
Senſe, and hath no moze of Moral Evil in it, than tbe Natural Shine of 
the Sun beheld by it ; Bur bebo/ding it with ſuch an Eye,as ſecretly ſteals 
away the heart irom the Worſhip of the Creavor,affecting the Soul with 
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and carrying it out in an Idolatrous Adoration of bat ſo glorious ... 
a Creature (as in ſome it did, to ſach an height, that Plaro ſaies 
Socrates underwent 4*5z({ an Exſtaſie in worſhipping the Sun ) 
for ſo it follows ſob. 31. 27. And my heart hath been ſecretly en- 
ticed Job ſhews here chat the original Seat of this Zabaiſme was doring the Sun, 
"tbe Heart : for by long contemplation, and admiration ofthe eyes the 


heart was drawn away to worſhip thoſe Celeſtial bodies as before, So 
it followes, or my mouth bath kiſſed my hand, 4. e. adored the Sun: for 
kiſfing che hand and bowing to the Su» was a main ceremonie they uſed 
in their worſhip. So the worſhip of Chriſt the Sw» of Righteonſnes 
is, under that'ceremonie of kiſſing, commanded P/. 2.12. And Hof. 
13.2.the worſhip of the Calves expreſſed by that ceremonie reprovyed. 
There were other parts of Zabaiſme, or Star-worſhip,namely Images and 
Fire; of which we find ſome mention in Scripture ; fo Lev. 26 30. 
© God threatens to deſtroy their D221 Images of the Swn,as ſore, bur 
© rather their 7vg»354, their hearths where they kept their perpetual 
fre, for theſe are called ©:2N from the Zeb. NDN which ſignifies both 
the Suu, and Fire. Hence from 22325773 comes the Greek vpn (4. 
wunrG) and the Latin Caminua a Chimney, or Furnace, Soinlike 
manner the H. brew "NR, which figniftes the Light of the Sw», is uſed 
alſofor fire (as the Greck iy is by Plato uſed for both fire and light) 


whence ſome derive Ur in Chaldes, which was the Seat of this 7dola- 2%: 26. 30; 


troa worſhipping the Sun by Fire, from 11N, or Light. Now the : 


reaſon of this piece of Zabaiſme, or worſhipping the Sun by Fire, ſeems Got 


this, Theſe Zabii, or Chaldean Philoſophers were poſſeſſed with this 0» bo! of Fire. 


pinion {which afterward was taken up by many of the Greek, Philoſo- 
phers (that the matter of che Sun was Fire, which *tis poſlible they 
might take up from ſome broken Tradition, touching the Creation of 
thoſe greater Lights, as Gez. 1.16, And the words 129N and MR 


IN his 7914 cals the Sun 73p $2gr0y, an beavenly Fire : and 7eb. 31, 
26. cals the Sun 11x, which alſo ſignifies Fire, thence Vy in Chaldea 
was ſo called becauſe it was the Seat of their eternal fire, and the Stoicks 
of old held that the Sun was Fire. So Grot. on 2 Per. 3. 7. and Comenins 
n bis Phyſicks. Thus the French Conferences , par les beaux exſprits 
tom. 1. conf 6. ſo Willis de febribus ſaies the Light & but 4 greater flame 
Wore dilated. And Ameſ. Medal, T heel. 1.1. c.8, theſ, 50. Swbriliſſin 
"9 fuſe parte ſarſant wncees > Hee I 

c 


The Pagan 


from that opinie 
on that the Sun 


that ſignifie che Sun, and its Light are uſed alſo to expreſſe Fire. Plato was Fire, 
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That the Sun is of an ignite fiery nature was generally believed z- 
monglt che ancient Philoſophers , parcicuarly by Thales, Plato, Hera 
clirzs, Anaximenes, Xenophanes, T heophraſts, Anaximanaer, Anaxaq- 
v 48, Philolaus, E mpedicles, Demecritus, Tleanthes, Zeno, Chryſippua, and 
others, as we intend to prove in what follows of -P/ate's Phyſicks, of 
whichsſce more Part 1. B. 3.C. 2. $. 9. And that the Sun, and Fin 
apree, not only in narne, bur alſo in nature, I am apt to think, is the 
more probable conjeRure, if we compare their properties,influences, and 
effefts, which are very near akin, if not the ſame. However we haye 
ſufficient ground to conclude this to be the reaſon why theſe Zabii 
worſhipped the Sx under this Symbol of Fire, Moreover Maimmide 
tels us that Abraham bad his converſation amongſt theſe Zabi;, That 
he lived in the Countrey of Ur in Chaldea, the Scriptare aſſures us; 
whence he wanted not opportunitie of communicating Knowledge in 
theſe and other things, to theſe Chaldeans as before. Batricides attri- 
bures the original of the Religion of theſe Zab:; to the time of Naby, 
which diſagrees not with what has been laid down. I ſhall conclude 
this with the words of Learned Owen de Ortu 1dol. l. 3.c, 4, pag. 187, 
© Sabaiſme conſiſted in the worſhip of the Sw”, Afoon, and Stars : Helle- 


* z3/me added the Demor-worſvip ,, the adoration of mages | 21ahudle] 
* and pillars| nw] was common to both : the beginning ot Idolatrie 
The Sefts of the © was 1n Sabaiſme or the worſhip of celeſtial bodies. 


Chaldeans. S. 7. Beſides the Zabis, there were other Sets of theſe Chaldear: : 


for ſome were called Orcheni, others Borſippensi, They were alſo di- 
ſtinguiſhed by other names, as it ofren happens among SetFs who have 
different apprehenſions of the ſame things : of which ſee Srrabo /ib. 16, 
Amongſt the Chald:ens, who writ in Greek, touching Aſftrologre, Bere 
{* gained the greateſt repute, eſpecially amongſt the Greeks. Of whom 
Plinie lib. 7. cap.37. gives this charaQer. Beroſus was famow for Aſire 
togie ;, to whom, for his Divine predittions, the Athenians gave a golden 
rorgue, which was placed publickly in their Schole, as V offines at phil, [eft, 
The Chaldeans [.2.C.1. 
reeived much Y- 8. Beſides the advantages, which the Cha/deans bad fromthe 
light from the firſt Patriarchs, Abraham, &c. without doubt, they received many 
Jewiſh Scholes, Scripture Traditions, and much light touching the origine of the Uni- 
verſe, &-c, from the Jewiſh DoRors , and Scholes, which were ſezled 
at Babylon, in the time of their Captivitie. That the ews had Scholes 
in Babylon, Deodati has well obſerved on Pal, 137.1. according to the 
F rock chas, * Being near the Rivers of Baby/en] He bas regard to cer- 


C5: The Fudaick Scholes at Babylon, &c. ” 


© tain TOWnes in Chaldes, mentioned in Hiſtories, which were aſſigned 
© to the captive Jews for their abode, in the which they had their $Sy»a- 
+ roger, Scholes, and places for the ſervice of God ; wbich were nigh 
© the River Exphrates, &c. thus Dead. To which Stilling fleet orig. ſa- 
cy, 1. 1. c, 3. addes, * tbat In order to the ſpreading of ſacred Scripture 
« Traditions, the Fewis Church, which before the Captivitie was as an 
* encloſed Garden was now thrown open, and many of the plants re- 
©moved and ſet in forrain Countries, not only in Babyl:n, where even 
* after their retarne were left three famous Scholes of Learning Sera , 
© Pompeditha, and Neharda, &c. By which it is evident what mighty 
advantages the Chaldeanvs had from the Jewi+ Church and Scholes for 
improvement in their Philoſophie, ar firſt received from the Patriarchs, 
Abraham, &c. And indeed whereas it's ſaid that Pychagoras, and De- 
mocrits, with others travelled into Chaldee, to acquaint themſelves 
with the firſt principles of Phzloſophie, and that they received much of 
their Phi/oſophie from the Chaldeans, why may we not by the Chalge- 
an; underſtand the ewi/ſh Charch, and Schles which were then ſetled 
in Cha/dea,and under that Empire. 


CHAP:V 


of the Magi, Gy mnoſophiſte, Druldes and other Barbarick 
Philoſophers. 


Of the Perſick Philoſophie preſerved by the Magi, who were inſtituted by 
Loroaſter, with the origination of his name, &c. Of the Indian Gyms 
noſophiſts, both Brac es, «nd Germanes. The Phrygian Philo* 
ſophers, The African Philoſophers, both 1 Atlantick or Lybick. 2 E- 
thiopick. The European Barbarick Philoſophers, 1 1» Scythia. 2 In 

Thracia. 3 7» Spain. 4 Britannie, ad Gallia, who were called Dru- 

S ides from Jp»s an Ohe, in the Celtick Tongue deru, and in the Brittiſh 

drew. The Druides firſt in Britanniez thence they tranſlated their 
ve Set and Diſcipline into Gallia. Their Academies, Degrees, Privi- 
led ledges and Studies, Their Philoſophie Natural, Moral, Medicine, Ge- 

Tales ographie, Aſtronomie, Magick, T heir wode of philoſophizing ſyme 

the il fuck 3 which cbey Learned from the Phenicians, with rheir a_ 

Fs. 


Of the Perfick 
Philoſophiee 


The chicf Phi- 
boſophers among, , 


the Perſians cal- 
(.4 Magi, 


72 of the Perflan Magi their Office, &c By ; 


habits. Their Theologie, toxching God , and' the Souls immurtalitie. 
T heir Eccleſiaſtick Diſcipline,and Worſhip, by buman ſacrifices, Thir 
names Taronides, Bard, Euates, Th:ir Oke Religion from Abr- 
ham, &c, 0 


$.1.T_T Aving diſpatched the Few'//, Egyptian, Phenician, and Chal- 
dean Philoſophie , we now proceed to the remaining S:#; of 
the Barbarick, Philoſophers, both Eaſterne and, Weſt:rne , and ſhall be. 
gin with the Perſians, who bad a conſiderable repute for their Philoſs- 
phie, from whom the Grecians received many things, eſpecially ſuch az 
reterred to their Gods, Thus Porphyrie in the Life of Pythagora, tel 
us, © that as Pythagoras received his Arithmerick from the Pheniciant, 
© his Geomerrie from the Egyprians, his Aftrologie from the Chalgear:, 
© ſo alſo what appertasned to the worſhip of the Gods, and to other Studies, 
which regard converſation, he learned from the AZags, or Perfich Phi 
Joſophers. So Plinie lib. 34. c. 37. teſtifies , that Demecritus had nt- 
comrſe to them. Laertius tels us *© that Pyrrhusthe head of the Scrpticks, 
and companion of Anaxarchus, had converſation with them, And Phils 
fratus 5. de vita Apollonis informes us, * that Apollonins Tyanens (that 
« great Afagician, who is by the Heathens extolled above Chriſt for his 
* miracles) in his travels into /nas5a, made ſome ſtay in Perſia, partly 
* to viſit the King, and partly to conſider their Wiſdom, o-gie, ſtudied 
« by their Aag; : wkh whom be conyerſed twice every day , and be 
«ing asked his judgement concerning them, he anſwered =o9% , at 
mp ra they are wiſe men, but comprehend not all things. So Voſſins de phi» 
loſ. ſe. 1, 2.c. 1. $.7.. Theſe Mags were the Interpreters of Hum, 
and Div3ne Laws, and of fo great reputation among the Perſavs, 
that as Cicero /ib. 3. de Nat. Deor. writes, no one could attain to the 
Perſian Empire, but he , who had been inſtructed in the Science, and 
D:/cipline of the Mags ; who taught =? Samang , and inſtrufted their 
Kings in the mode of Government. So Apmleins, Apolog. informesUus, 
that Magick ts taught among the chief Regal Aﬀairs , neither was it per” 
'mittcd to any among the Perſians raſhly to undertake the office of a Magi, 
10 more than that of a King, Neither were theſe ſag: leſſe prevalent 
in the Aﬀairs of their Gods. Plato joins both their politick, and ſacrts 
capacitie together, Alcibiad. 1, 1 rim [| [c- wayed] 2191 Nog w018,)e” 
oxu 3 Bemurg* Magick ts a Miniſterie of the Gods : it teacheth alſo things 
hat appertain tothe Regal Office» Lucian de Longevn, laies o wiiuws 
| = Tre EO EW Mays 
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C.4; The Magi inſtituted by Soroaſter, 73 


Metyz1, u'@ vom parraby, yy Inols arezceuercy, bÞg rs Mig ar, Ofc. Apollo 
wins Tnanens Epiſt ad Empbrat. ſaies, Miy'& 5 $vegrdbrns 3 rar, The 
Magnita Aimſter of the Gods , which Porphyrie interprets , az 73 
ver cople of fir ne3morT3;, Wiſe about ſacreds, and miniſtring in the 
ſame. To which agrees that of Laertins lib. 1. mg. # TidgCau Miyer, 
&c. Among the Per fians the Magi, were Authors of Philoſophi-, who im- 
ployed themſelves about the worſhip of the Gods, The like Swidas,who 
cals rheſe Mats PrAo({opes & pinoJius mugy [ligCcus* 767 fea FI 216 027%; " 
$12 m0 ub, The Magi inſti 

F. 2, That the Zfagi were the Authors, and Preſervers of the Pey- fied bySoroatter 
ſick Philoſophie, is affirmed by Ariftorle @ 17 waz, and Sorios in bis 117 4 Tier 
books 7 axis, AS Laertius, Theſe Mag: are ſaid to be initituted*,y4 chaldeans, 
by Zoroafter. SO Lud. Vives in Aug. civit. L8, c.g. Thus Hornigs Hiſtor. 
philoſ, lib. 2,, ©. 6. * Zoroaſter therefore was the firſt moſt illuſtrioas Do» 
* tor of XLagie 1n Perſia : neither did be deliver chis Art by oral Tra- 
* dition only, but alſo in large Writings , according to Plinie, and Arie 
*fotle, For he writ concerning it an hundred thouſand Yerſes , which 
* Hrmippas is ſaid to illuftrate by his Commentarics, There are yet - 
* extant certain, Geek, Poems, which paſſe under the Inſcription of Zoro- | 
aiter's Chaldaick x22, and are not unlike to Theognes's Sentences, yea 
'in many things they reſemble much the Sacred Scriptures, But Beza,: | 
* and others juſtly ſuſpect that theſe are but the ſpurious Comments HMagia fine du3 
fof ſome Sewi-Chriſtian. Concerning the origination of Zoroafter*s bio orta in Per- 
name, there are various opinions, but none more probable than that _ RP 
of Learned Becharr, who derives the name from MY conremplari and , or —_— 
VN Aſtrnm, q. d. *ApoSeanr, for which Dinon in Perſicis cals him *a= * 
rms. This Seroafter, who is reputed the Founder of the Perfick, Phi» | 
leſophie, and Worſhip, was indeed bur the Promoter of it : for the main Salmaſius Ma- 
ol the Perſian Rites and Wiſdom, wherein their 2{agi were inſtructed, gos didtos vult 4 
were traduced from the Zabii, or Chaldean Philoſophers , with whom Zoroaſtre, cu 
they agreed in the chief points of their /do/atrie, viz. in the worſhip ©93"9en Mog 

. © fuerit,unde Mas 
of the San by Images, and kiſſing their hand, as fob 31. 26, 27. alſo inf fafkum Hor, 
err 7v22436e or hearths, where they preſerved their eternal fire, the 7;,5 philoſ. :b. 
Symbol of the Sun , Lev. 26, 3 0. as before chap. 4+ $.6. S0 Stillingfleet 2. c. 3. 
Or%g. ſacy, book, 1-c. 3. Hence probably the Rites of p11 yu; ds 1fid. tradit Zoroas 
the Zabii are the [ame with thoſe of the Chaldeans and ſirem apud Chaldeos Mogos inſti» 
Perfians, who all agreed 5n this worſhip of the Sun, and of twiſſe, quorum imitatione eziam Pere 
Fe, &c,* Neither had the Perſians only their 2fagi, /* /*% w_—_ Hort. hve Fo 
MO Bot” L | ut 
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14 Of the Indian Philoſophers? br, 


Foſſus de pbilo. yt alſo the Meder, Parthians, and other neighbor Nations, as Lycian 
#426 Longevis, and Plinie cals the Arabian wiſe men Aſagi. One chief 
Philoſopher amongſt the Perſians was Ochus the Phenician, who, as we 
may preſume, inſtructed them in the Phenicran , and ſo in the ?evip 

' Wiſdom, See Swidas in Nyoe. 
he K _ &. 3- Anſtin, de civ. 1.8. c. 9. makes mention of the Indian Philyſe 
the Gynnoſephi- hers, and Znd. Vives on that place addes thus, © The /»4:ans had their 
fs, Ge: manes, *© Philo(opheys, whom they called tbe Brachmanes, of whoſe Life, and 
aad Brachmanes © jyſtitutes Philotratus, in the Life of Apollonizs, has given us many 
ſo called fo < things, as Strabo, and luch , who bave written of the things done by 
—_— * Alexander: SO Apuleine Florid. 15. The Brachmanes are the Wiſe 
men among the Indians, And Bardiſanes Syru in Exſeb. lib. 6, prepay, 
Evang. cap. $. gives us a more full account of them thus : © Among 
© the [ndians, and Baitrians there are many thouſand of men called 
* Brachmanes* Theſe, as well trom the Trad:ttoy of their Fathers, as 
» *from Laws, neither worſhip mages, nor cat what is animate: they 
© never drink Wine, or Beer : they are far from all Malignitie , atten- | 
Horn, Biſ, phil, * ding wholly on God. Theſe Brachmanes ſome derive from P2 
42.49, Barac, be praiſed, or-worſhipped : Others make the name to be com- 
pounded of T) IX ab rec the Father of the young King , as Onkelos and 
Rabbi Fudas. Some of the Ancients make ſeveral Secs, or Societies of 
theſe Indian Philoſophers , namely the Brachmaner, Gymneſophite, $& 
wanei and Calayi. The chief of the Brachmanzes, and Samanei isby 
Phileſtratunes 1:b. 3. de vita Apellon, Tyan. called larcha. The Headot 
the Gymnoſophi#ts is, by Hieronymwe, contra Jovin. named Buddas, But 
V offines de philoſ. ſeftis 1, 2., c. 1. tels us that the common A ppellative of 
theſe Indian Philoſophers was Gymnoſophiſts, as Ariſtotle & 19 pezcug,, and 
| Sotion in libris + hays according to Laertins, as allo Strabo, Clement, 
Indi nibil antj- Apmlcins, Solinus, &c. Theſe Indian Gymnoſophiſts were of two forts 
auius babuerunt, ſome were called Brachmanes , as before , others Germanes. And# 
quam ſapientie, mongſt the Germanes ſome were called Hylcb:: , becaule they lived in 
9:50 : con Woods, for that's the import of the Greek, word vaicor, To thelt 
F204: Duran the name Gymnoſophiſts properly belonged. See Srrabo 1. 15, and Cle 
Hiſt. philoſ. l, 2, 99218 52w 1, Amongſt the Brachmanes there was one named Buaaas 
6.9. Preceptor to Manes the Perſian , who was the Founder of this Se, 28 
The Brachmanes Swidas, &c, Theſe Brachmanes held a xx» ry ſuwreoras and wen ym Of 
T ranſmigration of Sol: into Braſts, eſpecially into Oxen, They held 
alſo the worlds Creation by God,and bis Providence in governing - __ 
EO INDE C2 & POP wy" 


C4 The African Philoſophers. ”5 
Strabo libs T5. Of theſe Brachmanes faith wa? mwigy 4 ic Bvanny Guodte 
Ear 6n j# ywer6s © x02ues, Oc, They agree with the Gretians in many things 
viz, touching the worlds proauition, and deſtruttion, and that God is the 
| Creator and Governey of it: which opinions of theirs, Owen queſtions 
nor, but they had , by ancient Tradition, from the Ghurch of God. 
Owen T h:ol-{. 1.c. 8. Hence, as we juſtly conje&ure, from this cog- 
nation *twixt theſe [dias Philoſophers, and the Fews in ſome Divine 
Dogmes, ſprang chat miſtake of C/earchas the Peripatetich,, and MHe- 
$aſth:nes, who thought the Brachmanes and Calay to be the ſame with 
the Jews, Of which ſee Exſeb. /. g. prep. c.3., Amongſt the Greeks, who 
reſorted to theſe Indian Philoſophers, we may reckon Democritus , fo 
o/Elian lib. 4. Yar. Hiftor. and Laert. Alſo Pyrrho the Head of the 
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Scepticks is ſaid to have converſation with the Gymnoſophiſts in India 

d as Laertinus. Apecllonivs Tyaneas, that great Pagan Antichriſt, is ſaid 

, to have ſpent much converſation among cheſe Indian Philoſophers, Emu- 

y ſebins contra Hieroclem. 1.5. brings him in thus charaRerizing of them : 

s *The Indians, contraQting Philoſophie for the greateſt advantage, com- 

" *prehend it in the Divine and ſ#blime Nature. Theſe truly I have 

ky * oreatly admired, and eſteem them bleſſed, and wiſe. By which it ap- 

d pears that their Phz/oſophie was moſtly Theologick, Apnleins Florid. 1. 

o 5-laies, * that the Philoſophic of the Brachmanes was compoſed of ma« 

a ©ny ſeverals: viz. what were the documents of Souls , what the ex- 

by *ercicaments of Bodies, what the parts of the Lind, what the turnes 

of of Life, ard what were the Torments, and Rewards , which the Gods 

ant appointed to all, according to their Xerits. 0” 
, of F- 4- Amongſt the Aſratick Philoſophers we might reckon the Phyy- The Dbrygianss 
ind $ian;, who had alſo their Philoſophie, which had been better known to 

_ us, if Democritns's azy © opde& which Laertins makes mention of /;þ. 

"ts 9. were extant. Concerning their Theologie ſee Dvodorns Siculas, and 

1 4 Euſebins : fo Vofſiue. . ; 
din F. 5- We now proceed to the African Philoſophie;, and paſſing by The African 
wo the Zeyptian, of which we have already treated, we ſhall begin 1. - 17 ante 
Cle with the Azlantick, or Lybick Philoſophers , of which Lud. Viver, in Aus Pidferterss 
as Joſt. civ.1.8.c. g. thus ſpeaks; * The Arlanticks inhabit the places in 


* Africa bordering on the Ocean , whoſe ancient King was Arlas, the 
or WM © Þrother of Satwrye, and ſon of the Heaven, who being a great Aſtro- 
held * #9mer (whence be was {aid to bear upthe Heavens ) taught his ſon 
jt.$0 « Heſperns, and others of his kindred, and people, the ſame Art : _ 

EEE E * whom 


2: Ethiopick 
Philoſophers. 


76 European Philoſophers. | Br 


* whom this Science of Aſtrowomire crept into the inner Lybia', where 
* alſo Hercules philoſophized. By which it ſeems moſt probable that 
the Lr/anticks,and Lybicks received their Philoſophie trom -the Phenici- 
ans ; for Hercules, as its well known, was a Phenician ; and ſo, I doubt 
not, was Atlas. Alſo Latrrtiw, in bis Preface makes mention of Atlas 
the Lybian, amongſt the ancient Philoſophers. And Dioder. Siculwl. 
4- reckons up ſome fables concerning the Gods, which theſe Atlantich 
Philoſophers held, Atlas is ſaid to bring Aſtronomie out of Lybiainto 
Greece, whereof Or40n is ſaid to be the firſt Author in Beotia , whence 
theStar Orion received its name : ſo Carion. Chron. lib, 2. But Bochart 
makes Atlas the ſame with Enoch as b-:fore chap. 1.8.7. Veſſins tels us 
( de ph3lof. ett. 1.2,c.2.) * That the Lybick Philoſophic came from Atlas, 
© eſpecially Aſtro/ogie , whence Arlas is ſaid to hold up Heaven with 
© his ſhoulders, and the mexntain called Atlas received its name from 
him, &c. Plin.l.7.c. 56, 
2. The Ethiopiars alſo had their Ph:loſophers called Gymmnſophifts, ſo 
crow |. 4.in Ez:ch. cap. 13, makes mention of theſe Ethiopian Gym- 
noſophiſts , who received both their Name, and Philoſophic from India, 
as. Philoſtratas 1n the Life of Apol/onins ib. 6. Touching the Erhiopick, 
Phileſophie, and its Traduction from the Moſaickh , we bave this 
particular account in Hornivs, Hiſter. Philoſoph. lib. 2. c. $, * Touch- 
* ing the Philoſophie of the Ethiopians,little is mentioned by Antiquirie, 
*and what has been mentioned, is well nigb all loſt, by the iniquiie of 
« the times. But this is certain,thac they received all thzir Divine,& Hu- 
* man Dogmes from the Egyprians.W hence their very names were cor- 
* fuſed. For the R:mans called the Erhiopians Egyptians,becaulſe indeed 
* they deſcended from Egypr.Moreover there is no doubt tobe madeof 
* it, but that they drew ſomewhat of more ſoand Wiſdom from Moſes. 


Zuvopean Philo- S- 6. Amongit the Exropean Barbarick Philoſophers we ſhall firſt 


ſophers. 


mention the 5cythians (who according to their ancient bounds lay part- 
ly in Aſa, partly in Exrope ) of whom Anguſt. Civir. 1.8. c. 9. makes 


The Scythians, mention, and Lud Vives on that place ſpeaks thus. * The Scyehiantin 


Tbracian P bilo- 


ſopbie . 


* times paſt philoſophized and contended with the Zyyprians touching 
* their Antiquitir. They are a people ſtout, ſimple, and juſt, ignorant 
* of vice, and malice, and got that by their natural ingenie, which the 
* Grecians could not attain unto by all their magoifick and illuſtrious 

Sciences : fee Juſtin 1.2. 
S. 7. But wepaſſe on to the Thracians, why had ancient!y 3 oT 
© 7; HER — repute 


C4! | Spaniſh Philoſophae. 77 

repute for Philofophie , which ſome think, they owed to Zamolxs a - 

Thracian (whom ſome make the fervant of Pythageras) but others de* | 

rive their Ph;/oſophie from the Grectans, as Laertins lib. 8: What the : 

Philoſophie of the Thracians was , may be known by the Doctrine of 

Orpheus, who was a Thracian. Many Anciently writ Opgii«s, or Poems 

according to the Dorine of Orphexs, of which ſee Suidas in Orpheas's 

Philoſophie ( delivered in Poeſie ) which was chiefly 2foral, and Theo- 

bogick, for by his Maſich , and Rhetorick,, be had to great a power on 

the T hracians, tO civi/ize them, as that he was ſaid to have drawn Trees 

and Beaſts. *Fuſtin Martyr cals him , © mavdebrur'©: mant Ncnaror, 

the firſt maſter of Pulytheiſme,or mult iplicitie of Gods , which he brought 

from Egypt, wich many ſuperiticious Ceremonies and V/ages, and fer 

themup amongſt the Thracians, and Macedonians, &c. ſee more in our 

relation of Orphexs Part 1. B. 3. C:1.$.5. | 
F 8. But to come to our WWeſterne Philoſophers, and firſtly the Spas Spaniſh Pbils- 

niards , of whom Auſt de Civ. Des 1.8. c 9. makes mention ; and Zyd. /9pie. 

Vives on him ſpeaksthus. * in Spaiy , before the veins of Gold and 

«Flyer were found our,and Wars begun, there were many Philoſophers, 

*and the people lived holy agd quiet lives, being every where govern- 

(ed by ſuch Magiſtrates, as were men molt excellent for Learning 

<andProbitie : Their affairs were tranfated according to 7ſtice, and 

* Equitie , not by the number of Laws: and if any were written, 'twas 

(principally amonglt the 7 ractars, in the moſt ancient times, There 

'were (carce any quarrels, or controverſies amongſt the people; and 

*all the diſputes were touching Emulation of Yrrae, the nature of the 

Gods, the reaſon of Nature (Or Nataral Philoſophie ) of good manners 

*(or Morals) which their Learned men, on ſtated dates, publickly dif- 

* puted of, the women alſo being preſent. But when the mountains, 

* digge with metals, brought forth Gold, and Silver, men began to ad- 

© mire this 9cw matter. - Hence the Phenicians , who: failed: tar and 

*near, for lucre ſake, traded bere, and drew: multitudes of men , 

*irom Aſia and Greece hither , who taught us the Greczav, and Aſoatick, 

tVices; there remain yet ſome few fragments of our Antiquities in 

'Gretkand Latin , whence 1 hope in time to illuſtrate the Origine of 

'my Nati:y. Thus Lua. Vives. . That the Phenicians brought into Spain, 

with their Co/onjes , not only the Phenician Letters, but alſo Sciences , 

and Ph;l;ſophie, we have reaſon to believe by what has been betore afſ- 

reat Wl {erted our of Bochart, fc, Part 1+B,1-CoS © 
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1.0 The Original of the Draides. Bk. 


Of the Druides. © $- 9 We ſhall conclude this. Difcourſe of Barbarztk Philoſephie with 
| thac in uſe among the old Bricain;,and Gauts, whoſe Philoſophers are by 
— pi Hornius Hiſt. philoſ. l. 2.c, 12. reduced to wo Setts , the Bardi and 
Druidun Ritus, DYuides. The Bards were an inferior ſort of Philoſophers, and for the 
Leges , Philofo- moſt part Poets, according to that of ZLacar.l.1. 
ph:am mandavit Plarima ſecari fudilti carmina Bards ! 
ok og _— Who notwithſtanding, as tbe ancient Greek F vets , arrogated to them. 
Fant Ang'0r- Þ: ſelves no ſimalrepucation for Wildom. But the Druides were accoun- 
| ted the more worthy, yea almolt Divine Philoſophers, and obtained 
no ſmall Autoritie among tbe people, Theſe Dr#ides, who in ancient 
times phsloſophized among the o/d Britans and Ganls , and were in- 
deed a peculiar and diſtin Se& of Philoſophers , differing from all the 
of the Phenici- world beſides, both in their mode of philoſophizirg , as allo in their Re- 
uns trading with 149509 Rites, and Myſteries « yer we may not doubt, bur that they re- 
the Britains and Ceived much of their Phil/cſophie, as well as Theologie from the Ph:ni. 
Gauls,ſce part1. 6iavs , who traded amongſt them, as before. As for the name Dru. 
book. 1.chap. 7+ des, Plinie l. 16. c. 44. deduceth it i © Jjvbc, from an Oke : *For, 
The Druides ſo © ſaith he, the D-«ides have nothing more ſacred than an Oke. Even 
called f/0m pv- © now, they of themſelves choſe groves of Okes, ueither do they per. 


65 an Obe,thence « forme any Sacreds, without that leaf, ſo that hence they ſeemto be 


aeru and drew end, according to the Greek interpretation , Draides. Bochart 


(Canaan lib, 4. c. 42.) afſents to this Origination of Plixte ; towhich 
be addes, © Neither is itto be wondred that the Draiaes were ſo called 
* from this Greek name , when as an Oke amongſt the Celre, was called 
* Dex. The Britainrin England write drew (ſo Drewſtenton in Der 
* von) and our Countrey men der». That Drewſtenton, and names of 
like ſound, came from theſe D- #ides,*tis not without probabilitie Yoſſ+ 
de Orig. & Progr. Idolotr .l. 1,c. 35, thinks that the name Drwe 
ought rather to be fetcht fromthe Celtick name ders. So Dickinſon, 
Druidam origop. 35. *Taffent moſt to them who fetch the Druids 
* from the Celtick name Derm, 5. e. an Oke, which the Cambro-Bri 
* rains or Welch to this day call Drew. And lam fo far from believing 
* that the Dr«ides were ſo called at firſt from vis, thac I rather think 
£ J}v« was formed out of the Celtich ders. : 
The Divides - $+, 30 This Set of the Dywider began firſt in our Countrey of Bri- 
firſt in Britan+ F4nme ; and bence.it was tranflated into Gallia. Thus Ceſar ae Bell 
nie, Gall. lib. 6. Their Diſcipline, ſaies be, was firſt ſound out in Britann, 
andthence tranſlated intoGallia , according to the common opivion. = 


-_ 


C.4s ©. ..\The Draides Philoſopher.” + 9 
like Bochart acknowledpeth. Car, /. 1. c. 42. Theſe Drwizes inſtituted 
their Academies, for the promoting of Learning , in Grover ; in which = 
tbey had their Scholes filled with ſtadious youth ; ſo Cz/ar, alſo Mela Theiv Academiey 
[.3.c. 11, They ſpent ewenty years, betore they were admitted to and privileges. 
the degree of Do#For- That which allured them to ſiudie, was the ma- 


ny privileges of their Sexdents , and che great Authoritie their anci- —_— w_ 


' ent Doftors obtained. So Ceſar /ib. 6. tels us, that the Draides were abeſſe conſueve- 


exempted from War , and paying Tribute. The which priviliges are runt,neq; tribute 
{till continued in our V»iverſirres. As for the method of their Studies, #14 Mm reliquis 
the ſame Ceſar tels us,they were wont to get by beart a great numbcy of ver- pendunt, mi.itie 
ſs. They affeRed various, and a kinds ot Philoſophie. Srya- red 
bo 1, 4. relates, that, beſides the Science of natural cauſes , they were alſo bent ,immuiita. 
exerciſed in Moral Philoſophie. And Plinie lib. 3.c. 1. makes them to be tem. Ceſar |, 6. 


- willed in Jedicine, and Magick. Touching their Skill in Aforal Phi- S*1den fan. 


loſophie or Ethicks, Diogenes Laertima, in the Proeme to his Book, gives Ws 

us this account, « 9207 785 Aovidas amtypernds; amp3ty;oumys Frnoooenmmu, Their kill in 
nar 9885 v3 nl van dy Sogy 1; avSporan amen And they ſay the Dy wides the mo eſt paris 
wr; wont to philoſephizt enigmatically,that the God's were tobe worſhipped, - Erhanreg =_ 
that no evil was to be done, that fortitude was to be embraced. By which Medicine, Mas 
alſo we learn , that the mode, or manner of their philoſophizing was ſym- gick. : 
b:lick, or enigmatick , which,we needno way doubr,they learned from Their /ymbolick 
the Phenicians (as theſe had it from the Fews). Hence their famous '9e. of philoſo- 
ſymbolick, image of Hercules Ogmine , who was a Phenician , as Bochart ws = = 
proves at large Can. /. 1. c. 42. * The Gazls, ſaies he, called Hercules  —— as 
' Ogmuas, as Lucian in Hercul. 3*Hearaie 61 xii "Oyprey ivouCum gue 

©13 75 myoerts Ogmion, that is, |VDIY agemion,a ſtranger, ſo in the 4- 

*rabick,; Namely becauſe Hercules came from Fhexicia, or Africa, or 

*the Gades, and after his many and great Labours arrived amongſt the 

* Gaulz, thence his picture in Lucian Herexl. yur ec. a decrepit bald | 

*old man, Gray, and wrinkled, as old Mariners, &c. Farther,that Their 5þill in 
theſe Dr#ides were skilled in Geographic, Aſftronomie, and Natural Phi- G%290bie, 4; 
{o[ophie,we bave the teſtimonies both of Ce/ar,and Mela Ceſar Com- — 
ment 1.6. ſpeaks thus of them : They diſpate,and teach their Scholars mas 

”) things touching the Stars,and their motion ;, alſo concerning the Magn 
tae of the Univerſe, the natnre of things, the force, and power of the Im= 
mortal Gods. Mela lib. 3, cap. 2. ſaies, that the Gauls have their Mae 
fters of Eloquence, and Wiſdom from the Druides. Theſe profiſſe they know 
the magnitude, and forme of the rarth, and world; they teach many = 
perſons 


Fo The Druiaes Ecclifiaſtick Dignities: and Worſhip: B.r; 


perſons of their Nation provately. One thing which they commonly teach 
&, that Souls are eternal. 

As for their babit, it was (as in our Univerſries) diſtinfive and pe, 
culiar , thereby to gain the veneration of the people, In their ſacred 
Offices they uſed a white Veſtment ( anſwerable to the fewiſh Ephag) 
25 we are informed by Plinie l4þ. 6 cap. »/timo. They alſo gave them- 
{elves tothe tudie of Eloquence, ſo 44cla 1.3.as before. Ceſar addes 
farther concerning thele Druides, That they learnt by heart a great nuns 
ber of Verſes : Therefore ſome of them continued twenty pears in ſiudie, 
Neither did they concerve it meet, to commit their ſtudies 10 writing,where 
as in other affairs , both publick,, and private , they uſed the Grich Let- 
ers. 

Their Theologie, 5, 11, But theſe Drwides bad a ſpecial vogue for their Thcl-gi, 

oa amore \ herein they taught many things peculiar , and ſorne things excellent, 

ah as Owen Theol L.3, c.11. particularly they aſſerted the immcrtaltie of the 

Ceſar l.6. dog- Soul. ſo Strabo *Arvag res y ney uns mg uz - thelike Ceſar. The Drs. 

21a boc iis triba ; 1,; held alſo a etemp ychoſus, or Tran ſmigration of Souls, which ſome 

SEE "led ob conceive they received from the Pythogoreans , as theſe derivedic from 

aliis poſt mortem the Jews, as Selden av. Angloy-l. 1. p. 22. Strabo alſo tels us, that they 

tranſire ad alios, held the World ſpoutd be at laſt deſtroyed by Fire : which, without Coubr, 

binc aximoſt it they had from ſome Jewiſh or Phemician Tradition, They taught allo 

NE oſius = that ove God was to be worſhipped , as Origen on Exech. 4. This one 

pbiloſ. ſet. tb, ©0d WAS the $w1;to whom the Afeon was added, which was worſhipped 
2. cap. 3. $7. by rhe Women. | 

Their Eccleſia- $- 12+ As fortheir Ecclefcaftich, Diſcipline , they being many, re- 

flick dignities, duced themſelves unto a Hieyarchie, under one Preſident, who ruled 

power and diſci- them all, So Ceſar,and out of him Selden Jani Anglorum li. p.18. The 

—_ Druides have one preſading over them, who b.lds the ſupreme Anutoritie a 

mm: ng them. This being dead , be that excils moſt, ſucceeds in his Dign#« 

tie; but if there be many equal, they chooſe by | »ffvage. And to {irengrhen 

this their /mperial Autoritie , they made uſe of a politick religious ex- 

communication,as Ce/ar, and Grotize,de 1mper. ſum. p-teſt. ot excome 

munication. Thus Se/den, Jani Angl. p. 17. ( out of Ce/ar ) *Uf any 

« private perſon or people amongſt chem , ſubmit uot to their Deere, 

« they excommwnicate bim from their Sacrsfices. This is amongſt them 

* the bigebſt puniſhment. They, who are thus interdicted, are eſteemed 

*in the number of che moſt impious , and wicked , all ſeparate from 

* ther , they avoid any converlacion;or diſcourſe with them, left rv 


| Their diſtin. 
Ave babits, 


Thcir Rhetorick; 
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* ſhould receive dammage from their Contagion» Neither is the Law 
« open for ſuch, neither is any Honor given to them. The ſame Ceſar 
tels us, that they had ſo mach Amtoritic among + the people , that they dex 
termined almoſt all controverſies, both publick and private. So Selden Jan. 
Angl.lib.1. © They determine all controverſies, both pblick, and pri- 
*vate. 1{there be any crime commitred, if any murder done, if chere 
© be any controverſie abour inheritance, or bounds, the ſame decree, 
*and conſtitute rewards and puniſhments. Hence we may gather 
whence the myſterie of iniquitie gathered much of its power, 

F. 13- Asto Rites and Worſhip, the main Sacrifices of the Drmi- Their wn{hip 
des was drywmwa's Human Sacrifice : whereof there were 2 ſorts, the and ſacrifices. | 
one private ; when any ſacrificed himſelf, or another , for ſome others | 
ſafety : the other p«blick, not unlike that which the Phenicians offe- fo rerhoues 
red to their Afolec ; from whom, we bave reaſon enough to perſuade ks veruſtiſſi- 
us, theſe Dr«44es received this, as other Rites. By reaſon of theſe cru- mos inter Gen- 
elinhuman human Sacrifices the Romans endeavored, though in vain, iumPbiloſopbor, 
to take away all their /zperſtitious worſhip, as Strabo de Gallis lib 4, ©i4uiſimos in- 
Owen Theol, 1.3.c.11. We have a good, though brief account of theſe Cullodes Fuſe 
Druides in Lud. Vives on Auguſt. Civ. 1.8. c. 9, * There were, ſaies be, pruidas.Seld. 

' amongſt the Gazls, the Druids, as Ceſar 1,8, who were Pri:ſts,'Po- Fani! Anglor. p. 

* ets, Philoſophers, and Divines ; whom they called Saronides, as Dio- 3*: . | 

*Jorw {, 6. They bad alſo their Diviners,to whorn the people referred ny fecre 

* their affairs. Neither was there any Sacrifice performed without a (ui; Phitoſophie. 

* Philoſopher , 5, e. one $killed in the Divine Narare : by whoſe advice 

*all things, at home and abroad, were adminiſtred. That the Druides 

*were Philoſophers, Strabo 1. 4. relates. That the Saronides werethe ,,,....1.4 

ſame with the Drzides Bochart (C an. 1.1. c. 42.) proves out of Diodo- ide des from 

mil.s. Theſe Philoſophers,and Divines, ſaith he, were in great venerati- azpay an Oke. 

on amongſt them, is 6 Zaparidas went um whom they tall Saronides : which 

name has the ſame origination with that of the Dy #ides, namely from 

an Oke , which anciently was by the Greeks called apwy or eur. 

Thus Plizie lib. 4; c. 5, And Heſychins cals ((deavid's Okes having an bi- 

©4s, by reaſon of their antiquitie. So Callimachus in his bymne on ?u- ;,,yer quer; 

Peter , *"H Tomas #pumnp 3s cupwrid as v 3735 Itwr* Herger, where the Scholiaſt ;u; 1uidus pio- 

renders onpavies JÞvs 5. e. Okes. Ceſar 1. 6, compretends all the wiſe duciz 7aon De- 

men of the Gazls under the name of Draides : ſo Cicero 1. de Divina- (997. 

740ne, But Strabo divides them into 3 ſorts, B:ipttn, & Ovdrer, v5 Axis Ln +7 Ar 

duc, the Bardi, the Enates, and the Druids : the Bardi, addes be,were yy, | 
SEES £5 de Singers, 


$2 The Druides Qke worſbip from Abraham. By 


Singers, and Poets: the Ewates , Prieſts, and Phyſiologiſts ; the Dvas. 
des (eſpecially fo called) ro Phyſiologie added Aforal Phileſophie, The 

like Marcellinss lib. 15, as Voſſins ae Philoſ. ſc. 1.2.c.3. 8 6. 
The Ohes of $. 14, Now that the Dr#id:s derived much of their Philoſophy 
Mamre the ori: from the Afoſaich, Hiitorie is farther evidenced from that of Learned 
ginal Idea of We r;-þ;v ſon, Druidam Orig (at the end of his Delphs Pheniciz,) pag. 36, 
wg ot” « Farther, thou mayeſt demand whence this Oke Religion (of the D>yi. 
s * des ) ſprang ? namely from the Okes of Mamre : under which,in times 
© paſt, thoſe holy men ( in whole bands the adminiſtration of Nitin 
*Serviceand Worſhip was) lived molt devourly : the ſhadow of which 
* Okes afforded an howſe to Abrakam , anda Temple to Ged, This| 
* ſucked from the Dugs of T7wb , namely from the ſacred Scripture, 
Gen. 13.18, * Abraham dwelt (ſaith the Hagiographer Gen 13. 18.) 87925 589 
* in, or (as the Arabick bas it) among the Okes of Mamre, \\ bich the 
Gen.14.13, *Lxx renders rags rw dy ra w2ucg, and ch. 18. apts ri 1pii rh wang, 
* Under which Oke he fixed bis Tabernacl: , erected an Altar , and ob 
*fered to the Lord Calves, Goats, Rams, and other Sacrifices of like 
Gen. 15.9. *©kind; and performed all Secerdotal Offices. Yea under this tree he 
gs ; * entertained God himſelf , rogether with Angel, 
Ad ſacros Druidum Fius, & do» « Le here had conference with God , and entredinto 
Ce ako, Plivies, Diakres * covenant with bim , and was bleſſed of him. Theſe 
Siculus, Lucanus, Pompazias Mela, * Are indeed admirable preconi« of Ok;s. Lo the 
Ammignus Marcrllinus; Heurnius in * Oke Prieſts Lo the Pazriarchs of the Draider ! For 
Barbarie Phitoſopbie Antiquitatibus, * from theſe ſprang the Sec# of the Drxides , which 
ali ſatis explica1e ns Sel « reached up ar leaſt, as higb as Abraham's time 
Ges Jan Agr Sh * (for they report that the Drides Colleges flouriſh: 
*edin the time of Hermio , who was King of the Germans , immedy 
*ately after the death, of Abrabam). For becauſe this holy manand 
*Prielt, Abraham lived under Okes , and enjoyed God for bis con- 
* panion, performipg worſhip ro him, our Divines ( the Draidz) 
* from this ſo fa example , choſe Groves of Okes for their Relvgy 
© os Services, &c./ See more of the Dr#3des, their Dotrine, and Rits, 

Ceſar Com, |, 6. Strabo I. 4. Dioder, l. 5. Owen Theol, [.-3.c. 11, 
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The Original of the Ionick , but chiefly of the 
lealick, or Pythagorick Philoſophie. 


CHAP: I, 


The Traduttion of the Grecian Philoſophie from 
the Patriarchs and Fewiſh Church proved 
by Univerſal Conſent. 


The Grecian Philoſophers recourſe to Egypt, aud Phenicia, That the 
Grecian Philoſophic was originally traduced from the Jewiſh Charch, 
and Scriptmres, is proved by Teſtimonies. 1, Of Heathens, and Grect- 
ans themſelves , Plato, Numenius, Hermippus. 2- Of Jews, Ariſto* 
bulus, Joſephus. 3. Of the Fathers, Tertullian, Juſtin Martyr, Mi- 
nucius Felix, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, Theodoret; as alſo 
Joh: Grammaticus. 4, Moderne Papiſ#s, Sreuchus, Eugubinus, Ju- 
ſtinianus e» Joh. 1+ 1- 5. Forreign Proteſtane Divines, and learned 
men, Serranus, Julius and Joſeph Scaliger, Voſſivs, Heinſfius, Hor- 
nius, Bochart,, Grotius , Diodate. 6. The Teftimonies of Engliſh 
Writers, Jackſon, Uſher, Richardſon, Preſton, Sir Walcer Ragbley, 


cg Hammond , Scillingfleet, Mede, Cudworth, Selden, Dickin« 
on, Cc. 


$1, Hf finiſhed our Diſeourſe of Barbarick Philoſophie , The Grecian 


and Philoſophers , we now proceed to the Grecian ; Philoſophers re- 
which owes its original tothe tormer. So much Plato in Wo ©. wo 
his Crat7/as (and elſe where) acknowledgeth, that they po 

recewved their Learning from the Barbarians , and Ancients, who lived 
near the Gods ,&c: fo Clemens Alexanar: lib. 1. ſaies , that Philoſophie, 
) OL a thing variouſly yr in times paſt ſhin:d fromNation to N ation amongſt 
the Barbarians; w afterward it came into Greece. Wharthbeſe 
M 2 ' Barbarick 


3 The Grecian Philoſophie from the Fews. Br; 


Barbarick_ N ations were,. from whom the Grecians received their 2hj- 
lo[ophie , has been already B. 1.Ch. 4. F. 1. demonſtrated : and it wil 
be tarther evident by what follows in the enumeration of particulars, 
how T hales had recourſe to Egypt, and Phenicia for bis Philoſophic, 
Pherecydes to Phenicia for his, Pythagoras to Phenicia , Egypt, and 
Chaldea for bis; Socrates and his Scholar P/ato, traduced theirs from 
Egypt, and Phenicia : Solon his Laws from Egype , and Zen his Morals 
from Phenicia: As Democritns, and Epicurns their Atomes from Mun 
chu: And Ariſtotle his Natural Philoſophie of the firſt principles, mat- 
ter , forme, and privation, Gc. trom Sanchoniathon's Hiltorie of the Cre. 
ation:of each whereof in its reſpeRive place. Ar preſent,we ſhall only 
endeavor ſome. general demonſtration, that the Grecians traduced the 
chiefeſt part , ifnot che whole of their Phileſophie originally from the 
Scriptures, Either by perſonal converſation with the Jews, or Tradition 
from them ; which they gleaned upin Zgypr, Phenicia, and Chal. 
dea, Cc 

That the Greci-.  $.. 2, Tharrthe Egyptians, Phtnicians, and Chaldeant received their 

an _ - Philoſophie from the Fewi/b Church and Scriptares ; we have, in the for- 

Was Aerie 


£:0m the Gews mer Book , endeavored to prove, both as to the 3», and din : which 


mighc ſuffice to make good oar «a on this /«ppoſirion (which is u- 


The Teflimonis Aiverſally granted, and ſhall be. hereafter proved) that the Grecian! 
of Heathen Gre. Feceived their Philoſophie from theſe aforementioned Eyyprians, Phenis 
cian Philoſozbers cxans, and Chaldrans, But ro make our demonſtration more valid, 
Pl:0,0c. weſhall give ſome more immediate (though at preſent only gen:7al and 
inartificial) proofs, that rbe Grecian Phzloſophie was traduced from the 
Jewiſh Church and Scriptures. And we ſhall begin with the Teſtimonies 
of the Grecian Philoſophers themſelves , Plato, with others. Platoin 
his Cratyias tels us plainly, that they (the Grecians) received their Lrarne 
ing ſrom the Barbarians , who were more ancient than themſelver. Theſe 
Barbarians, Clemens Alexandrinus , Fuſtin Martyr, Epiphanita, Nite 
phorus, and Serranus underſtand to be the 7ews (as before) whole name 
Plats conceled, thereby to avoid the envy of the people (who were pro- 
fefled enemies of rhe 7ews, and their Blogs) as alſo ro gain the more 
credit to himſelf. But Plato, in his Phileb«s , ſpeaks more plainly to 
this purpoſe, acknowledging, * that the report or tradition be had 
* received of the Unitic of God, as to bis Eſſence, and pluralitie of per- 
* ſont, and Decrees, was from the Ancients, who dwelt nearer the Gear, 
* and were better than they (the Grecians). Who certainly could " 


C.r. The Teſtimonies of Fews. | 85 


no other than the Patriarchs, and Jewiſh Charch, from whom all 
thoſe Traditions , touching the Vnitie of God, and Pluralitieof per- 
ſons, and Decrees , were traduced:; - Whence alſo Plato acknowledg- 
eth, that the belt, and ſureſt courſe to prove the immortalitie of the 
Soul was by ſome Divine Word x6ys S+i% nris, as in his Phedo. The like 
be acknowledgeth elſewhere , that he rec:ived bu knowledge of , vis or 
providence governing the World, from the wiſe, i. e. as *tis conceived, the 
' 2-ws, And Serramw, in tus Preface to Plato does confidently affirme, 
© that Plato received his ſymbolick, Philoſophie from the Fews, 5, e: from 
« the DoQrine of Moſes, and che Prophets; as all the learned, and an- 
© cient Chriſtian Dottoys have judged, though he induſtriouſly avoided 
*the naming of the «ws, which was odious. We have alſo the Teſti- 
monies of other Pagan Philoſophers concurring herein , as that famous 8 
ſaying of Numenius the Pythagorean, what us Plato, but Moſer Attici- Numenius. 
zing? Alſo that of Hermipps , a moſtdiligent , and ancient Writer yyermippus, 
of Pythagoras's Life, who plainly affirmes (as ſoſephms contra Ap. lib, 
1.) that Pychagoras tranflated many things ont of the Jewiſh Inſtitutes , 
into bis own Philoſophie, So Ariftotle, in his Books of Poliricks, makes 
mention of many things taken our of the ancient Lawgivers , which 
exiRly ſuit with ALoſes's Laws,as Cane obſerves. Thus Diogenes Lax 
ertis in bis Proeme to the Lives of the Philoſophers begins with theſe 
words 7b 7s g1xogrPias iper arias Ga( ly Soo Bapfdgar agfam. Some affirme 
that Philoſophie bad its origine from the Barbarians. That by the Barba- 
7107 muſt be underſtood (incluovely , if not excluſively) the fews, is \ 
affirmed by Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexanarium , Epiphanins, and 0- 
thers, 8s in what immediately precedes F. 2. Thus Sreuchms Engubinus 
& percn. Philoſoph.. 1.1. c.12. * whence it is manifeſt that the Philoſophers 
*thought, and ſpake thoſe things , which they had learned from the 
* Barbarians, The firſt Barbarians were the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and, 
*whom we ought to place in the firſt rank, the Hebrews, pb 
F. 3, We may adde hereto the Teſtimonies of Jews; as that of Teſtimonies of 
Ariftcbulus , the Egyptian Jew , affirming, that Pythagoras !ranſiated x0 
many of his opinions ons of the Fewiſh Diſcipline, The like he affirmes of - 
Mato, as Exſed prep. Evany. l. g. c, 6. and Clemens Alexand. Strom. 
1. who alſo Strom, 5, ſaies, that Ariſtobulus affirmed the ſame of the Peri- 
paterick Philoſopbie, vi. that it depended on Adoſes's Law, and other of rhe | 
Prophets, Foſephu 1. 1 contra Apion. faies of Pythagoras , that he did 7o/etbus, 
"4 only underfland the Fewiſh Diſcipline, but alſo embraced many _ 
thercin 


Teſtimonies of 
the Fathers. 


Teitullian. 


Clement Ale- 
x 


$6 Teftlmonies of the Fathers. Bai 


therein , Whence he gives this charaRer of bim , out of Herwippy, | 
who writ bis Life , mi # lb aior Þofac wy hurt? be was an Imitato of 
the fewiſh Opinions. So the ſame foſephns Antiq. 4. 11. c. 2, * brings 
10 Demetrius Phalerens, commending the Law of Aoſes, and giving 
* this reaſon, why their Heathen Poets, and Hiſtorians made no mention 
* of this Law; becauſe (ſaith he) it being holy, ought not to be deliver 
© red by a profane mouth, Its true the for mixed with theſe their re. 
lations many figments , yet this notwithſtanding is ſufficiently mani. 
feſt hence, that they had a ſtrong and fixed perſuaſion, that the Gre- 
canick, Philoſophi: was traduced from them and their Sacred Oracles, 1; 
Learned Se/den has obſerved de fare Nat. Hebre. lib. 1. c, 2, 
$ 4. 1fwe conſult the Memoires of Chriſtians, both Ancient, and 
Moderne , we ſhall find abundant Teſtimonies conſpiring to wake 
good this Afſertion, that the Grecians tradnced their Philoſophic fron 
the Scriptures and Fewiſh Church. Amonglt the Ancients we have Tr 
tullian Apol. c. 17, * who of the Poets, faies he, who of the Sophif: wa 
© there, who did not drink of the Prophers fountain ? Hence theres 
* fore the Philoſophers quenched the thirſt of rheir ingenie. Thus 7afis 
Martyr in bis Paren:fi: tothe Greeks, ſheweth, how Orpheys, Pythe 
goras, Plato, Homer, &c. borrowed many things from Aſoſes: and be 


De quo argwnet- does induſiriouſly prove the Noyeltie of the Grecian Philoſophie, out 
to preter Euſe- 


bium, prolixe a= 
gunt priſci pa- 
tres, Cl. Alex. 


of Polemo, Apion , Prolemens Mendiſins, Philecrates , and others. 9 
Minxcins in Oftavius : T he Philoſophers, ſaies he , have imitated ſame 
ſhadow of interpolated Truth from the Divine predittions of the Prophtt! 


and. paſum, im- Yo Clemens Alexandrinas , in bis exhortation to the Gentiles, ſpeaks 
prims lib. 1 & thus; *O Plato what ever good Laws are afforded thee of God, &s. 


«. Strom, Tbco- 


philus bb, ad 


© thou hadlt from the Hebrews ;, and elſe where Strom. 1. he cals Plat 


Autolycum. Ta- the Philoſopher,who derived what be had from the Hebrews , and be ſpeaks 
tics, 220; $4nv this univerſally of the Philoſophers,* that betore the coming of Chrif,tht 


e&>c. Hornus 


* Philoſophers cook parr of the truth from the Hebrew Prophets, though 


oy pal: ns they acknowledged not the ſame , but attribuced it to themſelves 


Euſebias; 


* as their ſentiments or opinions; and thence ſome things they adult 
* rated; and other things they did by a needles diligence unlearnedl, 
* yet as ſeeming wiſe, declare; but other things they 5»vented. Thu 
Clemens. Enuſebins tels us, * that Py:hagoras, and Plato tranſlated the 
* Learning of the Zews, and £gyptians into Greek. The- like Euſeb. pre 
par, 1, 9..c,z. * The moſt llaſtrious of che Greeks, were not altogether 
* ignorant of the J#daick, Philoſopbie : ſome by their Writings, m 
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one Teſtimonies of Moderue Papiſts 7 


«20 approve their manner of life, others followed their 7 heologie, ſo Throdorer. 
« far, as they were able. Thus again Exſeb. prepar. 1. 10.c.2. & pre” 


fat.in lib, 5. * The Grecians like Merchants ferche their Diſciplines from 


© elſe where, SO Theodoret l. 2. de Curand. Grac. affebt. faies * that {- 
* naxagoras , Pythagoras, and Plato gathered many riddles , or dark 

* {ayings of God, from the E gyptians, and Hebrews. The like is affire 

med of fuſtin Martyr, Ambroſe, Auguſtin, and Jerom , as Juſtinianus 

in 1, Job, 1.1, and Selden de fur. Nat. H:br. 1, 1. c, 1, have obſerved, 70. Grammati- 
And fohannes Grammaticus (called otherwiſe Philoponys) ſpeaks affirs cus. 
matively to this point: ſo de mundi Creatione lib. 1. cap 2. pag. 4. he 

tels us, that Plato, i» expounding the production of the world by God, imi- 

tates Moſes in many things. The like he affirmes de mandi creatione lib. 

6. cap. 21. pag. 249+. © what Aſoſes, ſaies he, ſaid of Afar, that God 

* made him atter his own image , Plato tranſlates to all things in the 

*world, whence be ſtiled the world a /enſible Image of the intlleftnal 

God. Bur of this more in its place. Teſlimonies 

$. 5+ As for od:rne Writers we have a cloud of witneſſes , and /rom moderne 

thoſe of the moſt Learned, and that both of Papif#s, and Proteſtants , Patilis. 

who have given aſſent and conſent to this our concluſion , touching the . 

tradyttion of Grecian Philoſophic from the Jewiſh Church, and Scriptures, 

Among(t the Papiſts we might mention Brierius, in his Geographie. 

Mariana on Geneſ. 1..allo”Ludovicus Vives upon Anguſs. de civ. Dei, 

de veritate, &-c. of whom elſe where : we ſhall at prefent content our 

ſelves with the Teſtimonie of one or two of the moſt learned amongſt 

them, Auguſt, Stenchus Eugubinus, De Peren. Philoſophia lib.1. cape. Aug, Steucg, 
treating of the Succeſſion of Doftrine from the beginning of the world, be Evgubinuse 
gins thus: * As there is one Principle of all things, ſo alſo there 

* has been one and the ſame Science of him at all times, amongſt all, as 

*doth Reaſon, and Iſfonuments of many Nations , and Lexrers teſtifie, 

*This Science ſpringing partly from the firſt origine of men, has been 

* devolved through all Ages unto Poſteritie, &c. Thence he proceeds 

to ſhew the ſodas, how this Philoſophie was derived from hand to 

hand, in all Ages. *The moſt true Supputation of Times proves , that 

* Methuſalem lived', and might converſe with Adam, as Neah, with 

* Methuſalem, Therefore Noah ſaw, and heard all things before the 

*Fload, Moreover before Noah died, Abraham was fifty years aged. 

* Neither may.we conceive, that this moſt pious man, and his holy Seed 

. would concele from Abraham ( who they forelaw would prove m_ 
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* holy.and the Head of the pious Nation) things of ſo great Moment, & 
© ſo worthy to be commemorared. Therefgre trom this moſt true cauſe 
© jt is moſt equal , that the great Science of Divine and human Aﬀairs 
* ſhould be deduced unto following Ages greatly overcome with Bar. 
© bariſme, &c. Thence having explicated how Philoſophie was han. 
ded down even to Meſes's time, the ſame Exgabinus addes : * There, 
« fore that there has been one,and the ſame Wiſdom alwaies in all men, 
* we endeavor to perſuade,not only by theſe reaſons, bur alſo by thoſe 


_ © many, and preat examples , whereby we behold ſome /i/tig;a of the 


* truth ſcattered throughout all Nations,which 2oſes in his books long 
« ſince held forth to be beheld as in a glaſſe a far off. So in what fol- 
lows he ſaies, * That Sapience alſo, belides what the ancient Colonies 
© brought with them, paſſed from the Chald:ans to the Hebrews, except 
© what Moſes writ, which paſſed from the Hebrews to the E e7prians,from 
© theſe to the Greciaxs, trom the Grecians to the Romans. For Abre* 
* ham was a Chald:an, in whoſe family the ancient Theologie, and the 
«* Traditions of the Fathers, whereof be was Heir (as it was moſt e. 
* qual ) remained. All theſe things being reteined by Noah, andbhis 
£ $oxs, were ſeen and heard by Abraham : he declared them to his Sor, 
* & Grandchild : from 7acob they paſſed unto poſteritie. Whence alſo 
* lowed the Pietie, and Sapience of Job, who in no regard came ſhort of 
* the Pietie,and Sapience of theHebrews.Canit thou conceit,that he,wbo 
© was moſt ancient, even in Abraham's daies, ſaw not Neah, and heard 
* him not diſcourſing ? Hence the ſame Exgnbinus cap. 2. having di- 
vided Philoſophic into 3 parts, the firſt conveyed by Sxcceſſon from 


Adam to Moſes ;, the ſecond corrupted by the Philoſophers , che third 


reſtored by the Sacred Seripreres : of this laſt he concludes thus : *At 
* laſt the third kind of Philoſophie ſhone forth, ſcattering by its Brights 
* nes all the darkneſſes of the former, not conteining it ſelf in one place, 
* but by its beams filling the Univerſe, &c. 

7+ſtinianns on the firſt Epiſtle of Foby c. x. v. 1. baving given us2 
large account of the Jewiſh Traditions, ſcattered up and down amongſt 


the Pagan Philoſophers, touching the Divine a5y& or Word, concludes 


thus : © Truely many things have been taken up by the Philoſophrrs,and 
* Poets from Aoſer's law, which they depraved, changed, and wrelted:; 
* as touching the Chaos, the Giants War, the Floyd, and-many ojber 
* things, as welearn our of Auguſtin de civ, dei 1.8. c.11. and bb.18. 
£. 37. Andit is likely that in the ſame manner they ——_—_ 

et Oo, oe egrantdlaect—© 
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C.1, The Tt imonies of Protefkants, - $9 

«tradirions,they bad received ronching the Divize xiy/G; bis penevation, 

*& ſo taught;char choſe Perſons differed in vature,which-(according yp 

* che word of God )differ oaly ia Hypoſt«ſiv,0r manner of ſubjting,Gc. 

F. 6. But none have given a more full Explication, and Demons 

firation of this our Aſercion, than the learned Proteſtants, as well-The Teftimonie 
| Divines as Philologiſts, of this. laſt Age. Amongſt whom we may men. of 71tefaat 

tion P. Melanttbon in bis Preface, and additionsts. Cariov. 'Serrane 76 RN] 
(that learned Philalogiſt, as well as Divine) in his Preface to, and Anno- 2eunur 
tations on P/aro almoſt every where aſſerts our concluſion, as we 
(hall bave frequent occaſion to ſhew, The like doth ?eliue Scaliger, Zap 
that great Philoſopher, as well as Critick , and FoſephScaliger his Son Fulius and Je- 1 
more fully in his Notes en E/ebiue's Chroyscon, gives teſtimonie to, and ſeph Scaliger, \ +#Y 
proof of this Aſſertion. The ſame does learned Yoſiavin his excellent - kt 
Treatiſe of /golatrie ;, as alſo in that de Philoſophorum ſettss 1.2. c.1,65c 
8 hereaſter, Haſs has a Diſcourſe profeſſedly on this SubjeR. But T 
Learned Bochar? (that rich Anriquarie, and Philologif) bas given an in- Heinſus; w 
comparable advance, and light co this Notion, from whom, 1 thankful- ; "7 
ly acknowledge, I have received great afliſtance in this-undertaking, 99%" [ [4 
both by perſonal conference with bim ,. and-alſo from bis elaborate [7 _ 
Works; eſpecially his Geographia Sacra. Grotixa allo ( from whom I i] 


Voſpins. 


LY 


received the firſt bints of this Aſſertion)doth poſtively affirme the ſame; Grotjus, \-h 
as on far. 24. 38. but eſpecially in his book de. Veritare Religionts, as _ 
ellewhere. Hornius Hiſt. Philoſ. lib. 3 cap. 1. ſpeaks. categorically | {.Þ 
thus: * The moſt famous of the''Greciex;, deliver, that Philoſophie __ _. 

' low'd from the Barberiant to the Grecians. Platoin EpinomsCratylo, 2s 
*Philebe. Aſpnetho in Foſephus againſt Apion. Whence they ſo frez 
*quently, and ſo-honorably mention, the Phenicianr, Chaldeans, Egyp+ 

* tine, who were all inſtructed by the Hebrews. Whence alſo it was ſo 

* {olemne a thing for the moſt ancient Grecian [Phaloſopheys to travel 


©1nto the Oriental parts. Whence ſprang the mutual commerces, and . 15 
os:  ©2mon: ſtudies betwixr” rhe Grecianr, and Egypriani, Whiefice he \;3 
pl "concludes, © that Philoſopbie was not borne but edacated in Greece : [ ; 
%s 4 for the moſt ancient wiſe men of Greece brought Philoſophie thither {he 
and WY 19m the Eaſt, &c. We have alſq the Teſtimonic of Diodare, Amir ; dill 
tet WHY '/42nd Dailld; Se, of -whom'in'rheir place, ** 1. © E-. ( 
oider $ 7. Tocome to the Teſtimdnies of out Engliſs Divines and /:arn- Teflimonies of 


L 
dmen. 7ackſon of the Anthoritie.of the Scriptures (lalt Edit. in Folio ) ** Z 151. - } 
13. © ackſon of f ptures ( 5 x oye \Þ 
"do 1M 27, 3447>49:54155156557, — latgely proves chis our Aſſerti- -F 
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B2; 
on, toxching the T raduttion'df Philoſophie' from the Scriptures, and %; 

Church. Rndwichal gives account of the manner, bow it yas oY 
ced; of which elſe where, Learned and pious Ur aſſerts the fame 
of Pythagoras bis Philoſophie, as it will appear in his Life, &e, Thus 
great Richardſon, in the Expoſition on bis Diyinitie Tables, Table 5. 
MSS creating of the firſt Mater ſaies ,” that . Ariſtorle received it from 
Plato, and be fromthe Egyptians, as theſe from the Jews. Preſton mikes 
uſe of this Principle-as a main Argument to prove the Divine Original, 
and Authoritie of the Scriptares, as before, 'Sir Welter Ralegh, in his 
Hiſtorie of the World (Part 1. Book 1. Chap. 6. $. 7.) affirmes Caregy- 
rically * that the wiſer 'of the ancient Heathens, viz, Pythagorar, Plate, 
* &c. had their opinions of Godfrota the Jews, and Scriprare , though 
they durſt not diſcover ſo much: as in what follows, of Plate 
nick Philoſophit. Owen in bis learned Diſcourſe of Gentle Theolegi 
(which I muſt confeſſe, has given me much light, and confirmation 
herein) does frequently aſlert the ſame Concluſion, The ſameis often, 
and ſtrongly maintain'd by the Learned $ril/imgfleet in his Origines 4 
cre, it being indeed one chief medinm., be much infiſts on , to prove 
the Autoritie of the Scriptures. We have alſo the Teſtimonies of Mede, 
Hammond , and Cuaworth for confirmation bereof, as good Eflayes, 
and Diſcourſes on this ſubjet , by Dxport on Homer, Bogan's Homes 
7144 Hebraiz.ans, and Dickenſon's Delphi Phanicizantes;&c. But amongſt 
ela learned Men; none . have given us more ample Teſtimonies 
to our ?flertion , than famons S+/dew., in bis elaborate book 
de Jae Nat. Hebre. lib, 1. cap. 2: where; ſaies be, * Tonching rhe fie 


' © mouscultome ofthe ancient Philoſophers before Chriſt, to conſult) 


«© and hear the Hebrews , we have many Teſtimonies, both' of Jew! 
< themſelves, of Chriſtian -Fatbers, and of Pagan. Writers , which bt 
* cites at large in what follows. I 
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pbifaſopl Plato, ard its deſcent ovigi lty from the cok pA 
13-3: The Matty alſo of Mytholc k Priloeps om Gods ſacred 
- Word, «and Works.” The'Canſes s lolophie. - 1. /g- 
morance of the Hebrew. 2. Of the Matter > tr > Trans or Jew- 


iſh Myſteries. ' 3. Of che Forme of Jewiſh DofFrines. 4. Of che Tra- 


- ditions, 24 Canſe was Admiration of ch: wonders of God brekenly re- 


ported co thews. "3. Imitation another cauſe, concerniu vg which Plato 
har recellent Diſconrſer touching the SabjeR, 'ObjeRt;” EffeR, Uſes, 

41d Abuſes of fmitation i» Symbolick Philofophie. 4- Curioſity, and 
affeFation of Novelty AR. 17.21, y. Pride, «nd (elf advancement. 
6, Inclination to /dolarrie. 7: Carnal Policie to avoid the prophes ha- 
red. - A general Conclufion hat all Philoſophie, even Ariſtotle's ic 
ſelf, * as to it's Matter', Was hora; this ind _—_ Chwrcts, and 
whe, 9p | 


on fr the Grecian | philoſopher TP the chaiſ Y s (help i Phi of the Grecian 
leſophick, Contemplations from the fewiſh Church., aud Divine ca tk 
Revelation , we have lready endeayored tome intrtificial 'demonſtra- 11, 7ews. 
tion,/as the ire; thereof + we w_ proceed rg the” #471, to' demon. 

firae- the ſame: from 'the ſeveral rauſer from ” whence ; and. wa by 

which the Gree3anstraduced their 'Philoſophir fromthe Javi/b Churc 

and Scyiprapes: - And to make this pood, we ſhalt firfi yn thorough 


the-ſfundry Nrads and ob The _ oſophie',” and therice proceed 
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terand foroje, they traduced it from re Claes.” | 
F. 2. Thar the firſt Grecian Philofophie was Aſytholagick and Sym- of Mythologick 
_ will be: eafily granted by any verfed i in thoſe ; veg So Philoſophie in 
Diodordis Sieulnes hb. 2. rnakes ment VI 0XoJ yi, af gn6ge £Reral. 
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taphypeky, cals PB; | vec 'for, fairh ' Philoſoþber er is i in ea ſor: 
04tt wrrer, 'or Lover of NE Traditions. "Strabo 1ib.1 1. 
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92 Mythologick Philoſophic firſt among the Poets? 3, 
makes mention of this . ancient eaeuvSia;,, as that which pained little 
credit in the world, WV hich Prochxs on Plato's Theologie L. 1+ c. 4. 


' Symbolick Phloſophic. But to ſpeak diſtinRtly and properly, we may 


Mytholegick 
Philoſophie 
friflly taken 
fit ſeated 4- 
woneh tbe Poets, 


diſtinguiſh Ayrhologick, Philoſophie ( or Philoſophick, M)tholegir) ig. 
ro thele ſeverals, 1. Myzthologick ftrifly, taken, or Parabolick, 2, H;. 
eroplyphick, Symbolick,, or Enigmatith, - 3. Adctaphorick,, and All, 
gorick : The difference berwixt theſe ſeveral modes of philoſophizing 
15 this : The Mythologick, (which the Scripture cals the Parabolich ) 
the couching of Philoſ phic Principles, and yſteries under ſome faby. 
lous narration, or feigned ſtorie : the Symbolick is the wrapping vpof 
Natural Principles, or Moral Precepts under certain Symbols, Hier 
glypbicks, ſenſible Images, or obſcure Enigmes and®Riddles : Merapia- 
rick, and Allegorickis the expreſling things, either under a naked {y- 
gle Similitnde, which belongs tro 2fetaphors, or by a Series of Meg. 
Phors, which belongs to A/legories, &'c. fee Diodate on Mat. 13, 3. 

$, 3- To begin with Achologick Philoſophie , ſtriftly fo taken, 
called, in Scripture porafeger, Parabolick, which was, as to order gf 
time, the firſt, caken up by the Grecian Peers, and after embraced by 
ſome of their Philoſophers. The chief Grecian Piers who traded in this 
kind of 24ythick,, or : Fabz/ows Philoſophie, were 1, Orphww , whois 
ſuppoſed ro have been the moſt Ancient of the Poers , and equal with 
their Gods; inſomuch as he is {aid ro have ſailed among the Arye- 
ants, with Hercales, and the Tyndariacs ,, as; Leflavt. 1- 1; c.5,. They 
ſay he was a T bracien by hirch ; but his PhiJofopbie he gained in Egypt 
as Exſeb.l, 2.prep.c, 1. ney report alſo,:that he was very famous for 
AAuſick,, wherein he ſo greatly excelled, as he mpllified not only Mev, 
but the br ate beaſts alſo by his ſinging. But. others give a more ratio 
nal account of this fable, namely, that congregating men , who were 
diſperſed here and_ there, and lived as beaſts in the fields, be drew 
them'to a more civil forme of life; ſo Horar, in Arte Poeticac _- vi! 

| Sylveſtres bommes.,, ſacer, interpreſque Deorum, 
Cedibus, & Vitn fede deterruit Orphens, 
Dittue ob bec lenire Tigres,rapidoſque leones. 

There were Contemporaries with.Orphers,, Aduſeia ; Arion,and 4m- 
phion. . Of Amphion*cis ſaid, that baving xeccived ;an- Harp from the 
uſes, he freed his verſes, compoſed =$” catiſuavitie fo exaRtly; 


thereto, asthat the ſtones ran evTowuaru; of their own accord, &c: 


Which Thicdides lib. 1. thus uoriddles : * Orphens and Sp a 
EO OF EEE... Rp *kttle 


C.2; .. Mythologick Philoſophic firſt. aniong the Poets, 93 
<[ittle before the T7994» War, drew menout ofthe Wood, unto Hu- 
© manitie, or a more civi] converſation. - By which it appears,that Or- 
phe's Phbiloſophie was, as to the Matter of ir, chiefly Zthich, and 
Theologick, Thus of Orphexe bimſelf. Orphens's followers writ m Op= 
fried Poems according to Orphena's Doftrine , which were partly Aforal, 
partly T heologsck,;, but wholly Symbolick, or Fabulous, fo Proclu in 
Theol. Plat. 1.1. 6.4. Opotnoi ba ovufiror, The Orphicks delivered their 
Philoſophie by Symbols or Fables. 

2. Homer alſo was a great Inventer, and Propagator of this Mytholo- 
gick Phileſophie. S0 Democritus Ounpoc gu Tis Aexaur trations ing'or nhowoy 
invrivaro myTolav, C'c. Homer having obtained 4 nature in(pired by a 
Divine Afiatus, or Spirit, primgs a beautiful Struftare of divers verſes. 
Plutarch 1. 2. de Homero, ſheweth, how the ſeeds of all Arts, Phyſichs, 


Meaicine, Potiticks, Ethicks, Elequence, IMilitarie Diſcipline, &c, are 
' tobe found in Homer,  Alcidamas , a noble and ancient Orater, cals 
Homer's Odyſſea, av drywairs £17 wgron]pey 4 good plaſſe of human life, 
Theſe Poemes- of: Homer were in great eſtimation with many of the 
latter.\Philoſophers, who: received. much of their Phi/oſophie thence. So 
Zo, the Head of the Stoick SeR, writ five books of Homerick Dueſti- 


om; Yet ſome of them: were not ſo well pleaſed with Homers mode 
philoſophizzng, in as much as it bad ſo many Fables, and ſo much obſcx> 
rity mixed with it. Thence P/aro in his Alcibiades, concludes s Sy 73s 
«pvirys$ giz; *Ouven dis 4periaiew Tiguan, ins wh pd obiow To YeoPuw! 
? igue, Novices.in Philoſaphie ought not to fall upon Homers Poems, leaſt 
the) ſhanld fancie this Hero writ fabler, The Egyptians ſay, that Homer 
wasin Egype :- others ſuppoſe him to have been born in Zgypr - and 
that he imbibed there his choiceſt Notions, from the Few Doctrine 
originally, if not immediately, we have proved Part I. B.3. C-1.9.6.0f 
Homer, 3, Hef6ad philoſaphized much in Occonemichky, as allo in Natural 
Phileophie, as of the firlt Chaos,c, We find this charaRter of him in 
Villugs lib. 1. Hefood lived about 120. years aiter Homer. He was 
* very famous for bis-elegant Wit, and the moſt ſoft ſweetnes of his 
Verſes, - He was moſt deſirous ofeale and quiet, &c. ſee more of him, 
and the TraduCtion of his Philoſophick Poems from the Jewiſs Church, 
Part 1,B,3.C.1.$-7.04 Heſ6od.4. Phocylides, T heognes , Muſens, and Py- 
thager.s wrig much in feral Philoſophia,. 5. Empedocles, Nicander, A= 
ratus philoſophized in Naturals.As 6.Soon and Tirtens in Puliticks.But 
all the ancient Foefie was fabnlow,& obſcure, lo aximn Trina ay 
Kol 
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94 Howtheſe Greek Poets diſeviſe the Tradirions,evc. Na; 


"Ort mngud © cox airivere, becauſeall Poeſie does obſcurely hint a thing, 
$. 4. Theſe ancient fabulous Grerk, Peers having received iron 
m_—__ ea Egypt, and elfe where , many broken Traditions, touching the ſexe. 
the Traditions Fal Names, and Works of God, the Origine of the World , with other 
which originally Adyſteries , wrapt up in the boſome 'of rhe Scriptares, and 7eniþ 
came from Scti» Church , they made it-their buſines to diſguiſe theſe onvental Traits 
PUITES. ons, by clothing them with a new Grecian dreſſe, of many, fabuloy 
narrations ; with which they were ſo di{figwres, as that they coull 
never recover their old face. Thus fack/ox on the Scriptures f.l;o29, 
* continually, faith he, whillt we compare ancient Peers, or Stories, with - 
© the book of Geneſ#,& other Yolumnes of ſacred Antiquitie,thele [acr/ 
© books give us the parrern of the waking thoughts of ancient times, And 
© the Heathen Poems, with other tragmentsof Erbnick Writings(not fb 
* ancient as the former) contain-the Dreams, and Fancies, which ſuc 
* ceeding Apes, by hrar-ſay, and broken reports , had conceived con- 
cerning the ſame or like matters, For any judicious man from the cory 
* tinual, and ſerious obſervation of this Regilter of truth, may find out 
* the Original at leaſt, of all-che Principal Heads, or Common Places of 
* Poetick Fiftions, or Ancient Traditions , which' cannot be imagined, 
*chey ſhould ever have come into any mans fancie, unles from the ims 
*tation of ſome Hiftorick Trxth, or the impullion of real events ſtirring 
| © up admiration, Thus Jackgon. 
The uſe and a» &, '5. This Aytbologich Philoſophie begun by the Poets, and after 
buſe of Mylv0-raken up by the moſt Ancieng Philoſophers , bad ic not been mixed with 
Lect P0119/9- ſo many ridiculons, and Idolatrous Fables, might have been of mud 
IN uſein thoſe firſ# Ages, even/amongit the Heathens, as well asinthe 
Fewihb Church, whence it received its origination. - For under theſe 
ſenſible Formes, and [mares (ſuited to that-infant ſtate of the world) 
were conteined-many lively examples of , and ſtrong incentives onto, 
Virtue; Hence Baſil ſaies of Homer ©4904 1 minor 7g *Ouigo opiris © 
wwour'®, ic: all Homers Poeſit is but the commendation of Virtne,&c, Of 
#heſame uſe were Eſcp's Fables , andthe Fables of Philoſtratus. Ot 
Jv the Elder Poers of Greece had ſuch unworthy Fables of their Gods, 
avallo tomuch «bſcurity in their Traditions of Natwral Experiment, 
and Aforal Preceprs , as that the Wiſer Philoſophers , who followed, 
thought'it moſtexpedient to-rejeR this mode of philoſophizing, and to 
bevin upon-a new foundation, namely; fome more immediate Tradins- 
on: fromthe Eafterne parts, with which alſo they mixed ſome Fabry 
tous,or Symbolick conceits of their own, $.6 


as <0 


C2. Symbolick Philoſophic from the Fewiſh Types, &c:"" 95. 
$.6. After the Adyrhologich,, followed the Symbol ich, or Enigmatick 

mode of philophizing amongit the Grec#a Philoſophers,eſpecially thoſe of Symbolick 

the Italick Seft, Ppthagoras, &c. who, though they rejeRted the multi- __— from 

rude of obſcure and abſurd fables, taken up by the E/der Poets , yet, Ig mes. 
| were they not without their Symbls, Eniemes, and Emblemes , or Cor- = - fi 
| poreal Images , which are bur branches of 44ythologie conſidered in its 
, general Idea. Such were the Zxigmes, and Fables fo common among 
the Ancievts , whereot we have a colle&ionextant alcribed to Eſop, 
which yet werenot (at leaſt ) originally his, as. 2wintil, lib. 5. cap. 11, 
*Theſe Fables (which albeir they received not their origine from Eſop, 
+ (for Heftod ſeems to have been their firſt Author)yet are they celebra- 
' red chiefly under his came) are wont to lead the minds of ruſtick, and 
* unskilful perſons, who are more eaſily taken with things feigned, and 
* finding a pleaſure in them,do more eaſily afſent,and conſent to them. 
Dias in the Phenician Hiſtorie relates © that Salomon propoled Enigmes 
* roche King of T3re, which could not be ſolved, but produced many 
* concertations ; till at length he found Abdemona Tyrian young man, 
who ſolved many of them Jo/ephxs Ant.5.c.2.Weread alſo of 4Amaſican 
Eyyptian King,who diſputed by Enigmes with the Ethiopian King, Al- 
ſoin the Oriental parts it was a received cuſtom among the Nebles , 
having ſtaked down their wager, to contend by Enigmes or Riddles ; 
and te that could not ſolve what was propoſed, loſt bis wager. Which 
cuſtom Plutarch , in Convivio Sapient. mentions; and we bave ſome 
V:tigia of it, in the Hiſtorie of Sampſon, and Salomen : Whence even 
n the Sacred Scripture we figd the name 7MPN Enigmes, attributed to 
ſuch Philoſophick, Placirs, of which of old the moſt Learned among the 
_ meu _ diſpured, as Horwins Hiſt. Philoſ. 1. 7. c 6. 

1s mode of philoſophizing Pychagoras principally © F,xz adhuc alia (oecies Moths 

addicted himſelf unto. "So era awblichs, ca Philoſozbie, & = MN 
urge unto him # 5 Nana jas regmw op donrutr, a | ka apparet , - tag jo 
ymbolsck made of teaching, or as Proclus in Theol, Plat. » CT _ 
6 1.-fads obſerves in general of the Pythagorears , _ —_— => fry ad 
[1-tay ipev03 ia #9 xopay me Ore mnrver Warner, The PY> yine brutorum \ aut aliarum Yerum 
thagereans fludy to deliver Divine things by Images, 3.e. mſlituendee Vite rationem oftenden 
by corporeal Images ; Emblemes ,and ſhort Exigmatick "*%: Que falule poſea allele, 
Symbols, or Sayings, whereby they ſhadowed forth {1/90 fws # mari; nee 
= 244m; and x01 the Aﬀettionrand Aforals of the mip. Philo. 4, 3.6, 74 RN; 
Soul. Neither did theſe orcans only expreſſe _ 


. 
air maral precepts thus, but alſo couched their moſt /acred myſeries | 


a. 


96 Metapharick and: Allegorich Philoſophisfroms the Fins. 3,15 
borh-of God and Natere under theſe, and ſuch like fg:re7, rambrs, 
and enigmatical propoſitions, which they all founded on theſe Principle: 
T6 / Mrs 3 vouror pwhuare, ſenſible Formes are but Imitates, or Im 
ger of Intelleftnals : and dryyunor warrer tf Cour wunriebraror, man i 
the moſt imitating creature, That Pythagors traduced theſe his Sym. 
bols ( iſ not immediately, yet ) originally from the Jewiſ Charch, we 
need no way doubt. So Clemens Alexanarinus L.1. coup. © nin oh 
e@tanic g/horoping, os Blegizds x arryuarulns, the old mode of philoſophis 
zing was Hebraick, and Enigmatick, This way of philoſophizing by E- 
»igmes and Problemes was common among the few in the time of the 
Judges, as Hornins Hiſt, Phileſ. 1. 2. c, 13. obſervey, * They were ex- 
* erciſed, ſaich he, now and then inthe ſolution of bard Problem: 
© ſuch were thoſe which Sampſos in bis Nwp:5alr propoſed. It is called 
AVr, which you may tranſlate either an Znigme, or Probleme: of 
which ſee more what precedes B.1. C.2.$.7, Such alſo were Salome 
Proverbs, for the moſt part, and all the Jews Types, which indeed were 
but Symbels,or corporeal [mages of things ſpiritxal.. Or if we willnot 
grant , that Pythageras received his Symbe/s imrifediately from the 
Jews,yet we may without danger conclude he had them from the Eyy 
.. . tian Hiwroghyphicks : as hereafcer. 
—_—_ S. 7. Another mode of phil:ſophizing amongſt the Grecianr wa 
ioſophie from the Metaphorich,, and Al/egorick, which allo is a Species or kind of My 
7ews. thologsck Sywbolick, Philoſophie. For, as Ariſtotle in his Rhererich 0 
ſerves is # ««ar weritogg, 4 AMetaphor is but an Image, or ſhadow o4 
thing; And an Allegory is but a continued metaphor , or taking the t 
gure ofa trxe Hiſtorie, bur in a meraphorick ſenſe, to repreſenc thing 
T aautus Theols- meral Or ſpirirxal z whereby it is diflerenced from a Parable or Fabl, 
vie ſve myteric which is but a feigned ſtorie, to repreſent ſomething moral; as allo 
nou niſ ach trom a Symb-l and Enigme which.is more ſhort, and obſcure, yt 
Bs Sanchonia. 99 ©Þey all accord in the general 1dea or Notion of Mytholegie. Not 
tbone;Euſch.t,z, Wis Meraphorick Allegorick, mode of philoſophizing , was chiefly ens 
Prep.c.7, braced by Plato, who conceled the moſt of bis more ſ»bl/me Traditions 
and coatemplations under M:taphorick,, and Allegorick, Shadows, anl 
Figures with wh he likewiſe mixed many Fables,and Parabler.S0 in! 
ovurine or Dialogue of Leave (which ſeems to be an imitation of $4 
mon's Song) we find many Allegorick Figures ; as that of bis des 
(which is conceived to be bur a Sywbolick Tradition of Adam and E 
& their Creation )&c. And that Plato received this Mberrh wile 
PENS WED WY EDD CAIMLLEY philoſaphini 
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C.2: Matter of Mythologick Philoſophic from the Fews. 97 
ph/oſopbiz.ing from the fewiſh Church , Serr anne '( in his Preface to 
Plato) makes to be the common perſuaſion of all Learned Chri#ians, 
of which more in the ſtorie of Plato's Philoſophie. That the Spirit of 
God makes great uſe of Parables, Symbols, Enigmes, Mctaphirs, and 
Allegories for che unfolding of Heavenly Myſteries, any, that acquaints 3 
bimſzlf with the Seripeares, canvot: be ignorant, as Afar. 13. 3. *tis H4t-13-3- 
ſaid, Chef [pake many things to them in Parables, &c. where Diodate 
aſſerts, * chat this.was a faſhion of ceaching uſed amongſt the Fes, fol- 
* towed by our Zora, and very profitable. ro make the cruth to be un- 
«(er{tood , and to 19ſinuace the apprehenſion thereof into the mind of 
© the Auditors , by a welhappropriatedGmilitude, taken from a feign= 
*ed ſtory, &'c, And as this parabolick,, ſymbolick mode of expreſling 
heavenly Myſteries was lo frequent amongſt the ws, ſo we may, on 
good grounds, conclude, that the Grecian Philoſophers rraduced their 
like mode of philoſophizing, from this ſacred fountain originally, if nog 
immediately. 6" Pl 
$. 8. Having demonſtrated, how the Afythologick, and” Symbolick Ty, matter of 
mode or form of philoſophiz.ing amongſt the Grecians was' derived from ytbologict 
the J-wi/b Church, thei; P arables, Types, Allegories, &'c. we now pro Philoſophie from 
ceed to the matter ot the Grec5an Aythologich, Philoſophie , to demon- __ -" 
ſtrate its traduction from the Fewiſs Church and Scriptural Traditions, * OO 
Andto make this evident, we muſt recolle& (what bas been gft bint- 
ed) that the Elder Poets ( as well as Philoſophers) bad generally re- 
courſe to Egype, and Phenicia, for the matter alſo, as well as for the 
forme, or mode of heir Philoſophick Ajthologie. So Diodorus Siculus 
bibl.l. 1, tels us, * that the Ports, Orphens, Muſeus, Melampnus, and 
* Homer, and the Philoſephers aiterwards, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. had 
*ganed moſt of their Wiſdom out of Egype. And Carion, in his Chro- 
nicen 1;b, 2, touching the ancient Learning of the 7ews ;, ſacs, © that 
*men write, that Zinas brought Learning from Phenicia into Greece : 
*for the ancient Learning of Greece was ſonve part of the Law touch- 
*ing X:ralr, known partly by. Natwre, partly by Tra#tic from the 
* Fathers, as alſo the nquiction of herb, and remedies, the conſidera- 


*tion of the Stars, and che deſctiption of the year; and in theſe Scien- 
ces he(Linxs) received the chieſelt part;from the Phenicians,and Egy- 
ptiaxs, Gc, The ſame he affirmeth afterward of Orphens, Homer, Hef 
as8\ſo of Thaler,and Pyrhogoras, Now this being granted,itis not diffi- 
culrconceive bow theſe firſt 35 :bologiſts gained rhe chicf — 
ati; O ; 0 
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of their Philowythie or Symbolick, Philoſophic, For bere it was, in Z. 
23pr, and Phenicia , tbar theſe Grecia» Philewhthiſts gor the $kill of 
coining Worders, and Fables in imitation of, and by Tradition fromthe 
wonders of Creation, and Providence mentioned in the ſacred Sci. 
prares, and voychſated ro the F:wiſh Church. For the report of Gods 
miraculau works in creating the World, and goverring of it, eſpeci- 
ally his miraculous preſervation of the Fewiſs Church, beinggby trs- 
ditzon, ſoon communicated to the Phenicrans, and Egyptians, who were 
next neighbors to the Jews, bence the Grecians derived the Principal 
> heads, or firſt {nes of theit Ph:loſophick, Philomyrhie , wherein, al 
by ſucceſſive arrificial imitation, tbe varictie grew greater, and there- 
ſemblance of Divine truth leſle, yer there (till remained ſome chara- 
Rers, and footſteps of thoſe Divine eruths, and ſacred Oracl:s, from 
whence they originally were tracuced ; as 7ackſo» on the Script. fol. 
Ms 25,9 
The cauſes of , S&. 9. This Demogaſtration touching the TraduQtion of Mythologich, 
Mytbo:ogick Pluloſophie, both as to Forme, and Afatter , from the Jews Church, 
Pbil/o;bies will be more evident, it we ſhall rake a more particular view of the 
b. 1g30/ame. comſes of it, which were very many, and preat; as 1. Ignorance was 
a pregnant, and great cauſe of all that Afyrbick, Philoſophie,which gai 
ſo much upon the Grecian, as well as on the Egyptians, and Phot 
cians, For when theſe dark, and purblind Heathens bad received any 
broken Traditions touching the glorious Works, Wonders, Myſteries, 
and Truths of God reveled unto, and in his Church (the ſeat of his 
glorious preſence) they being not able to epprebend , much leſſeto 
comprebend the ſame, grew vain in their imaginations, and turned 
the glorie of God into a Lye, by mixing their own Fables with thoſe 
iragments of Divine Revelation, which, by imperfe&t Tradition , were 
delivered oyer to them. Thus were their fooliſh hearts darkened, as 
1.Tenorence of Roms. 1.21,Now this their /yncrance of theſe Dipine Adyſterier was much 
tbe Nebrew 14) greatned , 1, from want of skill in the Hibrew Tongue, and Idiome ; 
—_ whence they gave words of anbiguow Interpretation a ſenſe far diffe- 
ring from what was intended : alſo ſome words they underſtood in a 
literal, and proper ſenſe, which, according to their genwine mind, and 
ſenſe , ought to be taken improperly; of which many ioſtances might 
we dare of DE given, as that of Gen. 46, 26. whence Bacchus was feigned to de 
SY of born out of Fupiters thigh, &e.” 2. Another rhing, which fed, 


Sen.46.26. t 
rea 
ibeir traditions. and nouriſhed the Igngrance of theſe Adyrbelogick Phil , ; 


C,2 Jgnoranceacauſe of Mythologick Philoſophict, 99 
the /ablimitie and greartnes of the Aatters, concerning which they 
hiloſophizeC, So great was the confidence, or rather ignorance, of 
theſe firlt Gr:cian Sorhiſts , as thac they durſt adventure to philoſo- 
phize on the deepeſt Ayſteries of the 7ewiſh Religion ; which being not 
able, in any meaſure, ro apprehend , they turned them into meer Fa- 
blese, This might be largly exemplified in all parcs of their Philoſo- 
phie : as, 1. In cheir Theologie ; whence came their mythologich, c:me 1, v4 Theotogic, 
templations of their Gods. Pao, Ad:nw, Saturne, fwpiter, Sc. but from 
Hebrew Traditions of the true God, &c ? Whenct the P/atorick Tees, 
Trinitie, bat from ſyme imperfe&t Scripture Traditions ? whence Pfa- 
td's 3 3», dumir,vrra in, but from chat eflential name of God Exod 3-14? 
as Auſtin long lince obſerved : whence his aiy®,and ric, bur from the 
Scripture Relation of Chriſt if nor Gen. 1. 1. yet Prov.3,where he is called 
Wi/dow ? hence alſo that Poerick Fiction of Ainerva the Goddefſe 
of Wiſdom being produced out of 7=piters bead : whence alſo Plato's 
Fable of the Surg 4, Or 5} xious Juy3, but from Gen. 1. 2. The Spirit 
of God moving on the Waters ? whence alſo the original of their De- 
mesr, and Demon worſhip, but from ſome .broken Traditions touching 
”_j_ Meſſts, his Natwre, and Offices? as elſewhere. 2. And as 2: 1! Natural 
fabulous Grecian: were ignorant of the [«b/imer matters of the In. 
Jewiſh R:1;g ion , fo alſo did they diſcover much Ignorance in Nateral 
ings ; concerning which they had received fome traditions. As 
Pla, having bad' ſome broken relation of Eve ber being caken ont of 
Adan's fide , coine@ from bence , his 4»#-43vr., Laſtly whence all 
thoſe Peetich, and Fabulous Narrations of the firſt Chaos ,* the Golden 
Age, &c. but from corrupt traditions from Gen. 1, &c? 3. Ano- 3, Ignorance of 
ther ſperwarick principle, which bred,or Root, that nouriſhed this Gre- 1beFewiſh forms 
cian Ignorance, and conſequently their Aſythologick, Philoſophie, was + ED: 
the peculiar mee, and hidden forme, under wdich the Jewiſh Ayfterice ©'** 
were couched, For God condeſcending to the Child;ſb capacity of 
that I»fane Church , clothed the ſublime Aſyferies of Salvation with 
. terrene habits, (enſible former, and Typick, ſhadows, or _— which the 
carnal ſews themſelves could not anderitand ; much lefſe could rhofe 
blind Heat bens, who received only ſome broken xraditions of them , 
penerrate into their Spiritual ſenſe , and marrow z whence they turn- 
ed all into Fables. All Types, Symbols, and Parables , though never ſo 
kvely Images of :bings Spiritual, to choſe , who have Sexſee ſpiricually 
exerciled in Converſe with them, are yet but Riddles, and dark ſay- 
O2 1085 
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ings to ſuch, as have not a capacitie to dive into their Spiritual import; 
Mat. 13.13, whence Chriſt is ſaid Afar, 13. 13. to ſpeak in Parables £0 the obſti- 
4. Ignorance mare fcwo, that fo they _ not underitand, 4. The laſt thing] 
A —_ mm" thail name, as that, which added to their Ignorance, and thence en« 
#tÞ tra - lag, creaſed their Philoſophick, Philomyrhie , was the imperieRion of 
thoſe traditions which originally eſcended from the jewif Church, 
For as Rivers the farther they are trom the Fown54in,the lefle they haye 
of its original puritie, and favor, or as it is fabled of Argey's ſhip, 
chat through long abſence it paſſed under {o many emendations, and 
alcerations, as that at laſt there was no piece left of the old bulk : The 
lixe uſage did theſe Jewiſh traditions find amongt thole tabulons 
Grecians. Tor they paſſing from one Ape to another, through the 
various Imapinations, |nclinations, Humors, and Intereſts of men , re- 
ceived ſuch ſtrange alterations, and dilfigurations , as that ic wasar 
laſt difficult eo find any certain piece, or tooc(teps of the or49:nal Tragi- 
ti0n., This is well obſerved by Learned Selen de 7 are Nat. Hibre. lib, 
1.6. 2, fol. 26. * Neither,ſaies he,is ic a wonder, tbat we find not in the 
* writings of the Greek Philoſophers more expreſſe footſteps of the Jew1h 
* Doctrine, yea that there 1s Cave any thing occurring in them, wbich 
© retaines the pure natare of the Hebr:w originall: for the Sefs of 
* Barbarick, Philoſophers were ſo mixed in the Gy-ek Sciences, as alſo 
* the Greck, Philoſophie it ſelf rorn into ſo many pieces , and iraQtions, 
*as thatit was wholly diſguiſed, &c. 

2. Admiritiin Y-- 10. A ſecond cauſe (or protifick ro:t ) of Mtholegick Phileſophie 
th: e:uſe of all was Admiration , and this indeed follows naturally upon the former: 
Ayth!vgi'k for what is admiration,but the Souls contemplation of {ome novel, and 
Phileſopie. rare matrer, propoſed toit, with deſire to know the caule ? or as 0- 
thers deſcribEit, the fate and diſpoſition of the Soul towards things, that 
are new, and rare, and-firange, of which we can give no reaſon: 7h wiſe 

men won er not, b:canſe they ſee a reaſon , and have a comprehey ſion of 

things, Thence Platarchin his book <eu t &x #<+»,, faies of Pythagoras, 
* that he affirmed of bimſelf, that he gained this. by Pt.iloſophie, er to | 

© aamire.any thing : for Philoſophie takes away wonderment, and ad- 

* mirgzion,which fipws from Ignorance. So Friſftorle Erb. {.1.c. 3. 

redires 9 iwnos dyrorargrig wha n 1 ale as T3 hires avon Be, 

) that us conſcion” of his own ignorance , admires what ſcemes above him, 

\ Now this being the-genuine notion, and Idea of Admirarhhy, to core 

' template overmuch things above our capacities, eſpecially if Whey are 

| 'E 7 ſtrarge 
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range and rare, hence wg may eaſily gather, bow ſoon thoſe Grecian 
Myth-lo ich Philoſophers in love with the contempl:tion of thoſe 
ncaderfal Exp2riments, and Iſſues of Divine Creaticn, and Providence, 
which were handed over'to therwby ſome broken Traditions, Vi e 
bave already ſhewed, how Zgypr, and Phenicia with other parts bor- 
dering on the fewiſh Territories, had received many impertect frag 
ments, or broken Traditions touching Goa, bis Names, Attributes, and 
IVorks both of Creation, and Providence, eſpecially of the wonders he 
wrought. for his Church in Eyype, at the Red Sea, in the Wildernes , 


and after they came to Caraan : alio that they had ſome, though ves , 


ry obſcure, notices of the AZeſſias , and bis workwf Redemprion, &c. 
Now the Grecrans travciling into thoſe Oriemal parts , to acquaint 
themſelves with theſe bidden 14yſtiries, and Wonders, at firſt fell into 
a great Admiration of them, and anon fet themſelves to pbiloſophize 
upon chem, 10 a m-J/ bo/og, tk mode, according to the fsſhion of theſe firſt 
Ages, Oriental parts. And this kind of Admiration was a genuine, yea 
the main, cauſe of all Philoſophie, both Aye bologick, and Simple, as is 
confeſſed by the chieteſt pluloſophers, Plato, and Ariftorle ; fo Plato in 
bis Theereris intormes us ; * thac this is the great Afe&ion of a Philo- 
' ſopher to wowler , neicher had Philo/opbic any other origine but this : 
the like Ar-ftorle in his 116.1 1. Aderaphy/.cap.2. Art Th Saupe{er, & ce by 


reaſon of admiration men both now , and in times paſt began to philoſophize. Ariflot 
But Ariſtotle, in the Pro:we to bis Aeraphyſicks , gives us a full and gun by ad: 
excellent account of the mode, or manner how all Philoſophie, eſpecial- mination was 
ly Mythologich, , ſprang from Admiration; whith becauſe it is ſo 'be cauſe of all 


much co our purpoſe, 1 ſhall firjt give it at large; Ai 74 JavudCar oj _ ; 5a 
: ich, * 


a1 4761 Ly vuys C iS ©@10) loan ro PeAogceetss 670. x7 p gds #7w we:thrres x; 
% uo lor lenepirirTts* of wes 1 Te Te6r7h jarimCG 9 \ x, eehiu3 
6 2b 3 mos Riv, 6 Fu t avg nearer nm Vovunaur, Both now, and in 
el4 rimes men b:gau $0 pinlcſophide from admiration; at firſt indeed admi» 
ring the more ealze wonders, thence proceeding by little and little , they 
began to doubt of greater matters, as concerning the Origine of rhe Unis 
verſe, &c. wherefore alſo a rbilomyrher (or Mythologiſt) « in ſome ſenſe 
«Pluloſopber ,' for [| 4298 ) 4 fable us compoſed of things wonderful , 
whereiv we have an admirable account : 1+. How all Philoſophie 
prang from admiration , firſt of the leſſer works, and wonders of 
Providence [perhaps he means the wonders which God wrought in 
E,7pt, the Viidernes, Canaan, and Babylon, which were of Jatter _ 
an 
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and ſo yet freſh in their memories}.2.Then,ſaies be,they proceeded by 
lietle & little ro doubt of greater Matters of the original of the V. 
niverſe, &c. Namely of the Creation of the World out of no preexi- 
ſteat Matter ; of the firſt Chaos; of mans firſt Produttion, and ſtate in 
Innocence ;, of the Fall, of Noabs Floud, which they call Dexcalicy,, 
&c. All which particulars are largely philoſophized upon by Plat, 
in bis Times, of the Origine of the Univerſe. 3. Ariſtotle concludes, 
that every Philomythiſt,or Lover of Fables, ts 311 ſome ſenſe 4 Philoſopher, 
for a fable is maat ; Spe That is, as fackson 0n the Scriptures ( fe, 
34- 47. and elſewhere) well obſerves , All the principal heads of 4- 
thologick, Philoſophieguentercained by the elder Poers,and Philoſopher, 
came nor into their fancies by meer accident , but from the impullion 
of real events , and wonders of God , which being delivered to them 
by tradition (originally from the Fews) ſtirred up Admiration in them. 
For the traditions of God's miracles being far ſpread, when Greece be» 
- gan to philoſophize, they could not but admire the Wiſdom, Power, 
and Majeſty of God , that ſhone 1o greatly therein, which yer being 
no way able, for want of Divine Revelation, to apprehend, chey tura- 
ed all into Fables, and vain Philoſophie. 
- 1nitatiins $+ 11 Athird Mother root, or cauſe of Ad5tbologick, Philsſeghi, 
i of Mytho- Was Imitation ;, which indeed was the great ſovereign principle that 
loeick Philoſo- ruled and governed thoſe /nfane Ages, but its influence appeared in 
pbic- nothing more power ful, articular , than in the Philomyrthie, and 
Symbolick Philoſophie of the Poets and Philoſophers ,, who bay 
baddſome broken Relations pf the great Works of God in 9aee 9 
Governin; the World, were not only taken up in the contemplation, 
and admiration of them , bur alſo grew ambitious of coining the like; 
which by an artificial kind of /mitation they were dexterousin, 
Strabo obſerves, and Zackson on the Scriptares fol®49. From this vice 
xitie of true wonders ;» Jury , or hs by were the Medes, Perſians, 
aud Syrians ſo mach addicted to fabulous narrations, and coiniog ef 
Wonders.” And Greece, as it received artificial Learning firft on As 
fia, ſo 454 it drink in this humor with it. For the traditions of Gods Mir 


racles in Jury , and the Regions about it , having been far {pread whey 
Greece began firſt to rattle in artificial Learning, the Grecians, 4s Chil 
dren i: #rwe Antiquitie (as the Egyptian Prieft told Solon) were @i0 
coxnterfeit the forme of ancient truthes , and miſapply it to wnſcemly mat- 
ters, or purpoſes, a Children will be doing in bomlier ſtuff , which , 

f 
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ſee their Elders do better in. Finally the ſame humor, which yet reigns 
amongſt men , might poſſeſſe moſt of them : There i no famous event which 
falls ont (though 1t be but a notable jeſt) but in a ſhort time 1s aſcribed to a 
great many more, than have affinitie with it. In like manner did the re» 
ports of ſundry events , which eirher fell out only in Jury, or upon occaſion 
of Gods people , fly about the world, ſome with cut, and mangled, but 
moſt uſually with.enlarged artificial wings, as if the ſame had been afted 
every where, or the like invented on every occaſion. And fol. 57. he con- 
cludes, that the principal, or firit h:ads of the Grecian invention were dee 
rived, for moſt part, from the Hebrews; although, by - ay artificial 
imitation , th:ir variety grew greater , and their reſemblance of Divine 
truth leſſe. Thus Dr Fackson. And that the main, if not the whole, 
of Mythologick,, and Symbolick Philoſophie was bur a #apiacor , or re- 
flexe Image of few; Aſyſteries, and Diſcipline, traduced by Artifi» 
cial Imication , has been ſufficiently proved by what was mentioned 
touching the mater, and forme of Aythologick Philoſophie : Namely, 
25 tO its foyme : Whence ſprang the Egyptian Hicroglyphicks: t 
Phenician, and Grecian 3m, of Fables; Pythagoras's Symbols 3 and 
Plato's Allegories ; but from the fewiſh Types, Allegories, Enigmes , 
and Parables ? and both the one, and the other founded upon that 
great Oriental Maxime, m 213174 Þ vonrer winnuara, Then if we cone 
der the matter of Symbolick Philoſophie, it ſeems plainly ro be taken 
up by tradxtts-n from, and in imitation of, ſome Divine work, or truth. 
Whence can we imagine that Pythagoras ſhould receive his 1ni#i- 
'uter, and Ceremonies of Purifications, Waſhings, White V:ſtment}, Sacri= 
fices, with big ee:y»Grev or School, wherein were raw per felt, as well as 
ices; but from the Jewiſh Ceremonies and Scheles, which be affeRed, 
t0 the utmoſt of bis skill, ro imitate 2 whence be was tiled winiuw& 
= es ff IsSeior the Jewiſh Imitator, or Ape. And as for Plato, 
Johan. Grams maticus de Creat. Minds 1. 1,c 2. tels us plainly, that be Plato's great = 
imitated Mooſe 3 in bis expoſition of the World's Origint, 41 in many other #11 inumitation 


things, And indeed none ofthe ancient Philoſophers was berter skil- _ patne- 

ledin this kind of artificial Imitation than Plate; who had a loxuri- Theor thereof, 

int, pregnant Faxcy (which is the proper ſear of ors: a great | 

dexterity , backed with much affeQion , yea ambition, & imitate the 

Eafterne,particularly the Jewi/5, Wiſdom. Neither was be only verſed 

inthe Praick part of this Art, bur alſo in the Theory. Fot"we find 

ns Works (and no where elſe, that 1 know of) excellent difcourſes 
proc 


4. Curtgfity and 
affcfiation of 


Novwelty- 
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profeſſedly treating of mitariry , 1. its [bjet, which be makes to be 
the Phantafie, that Jurepis piynrinn, Or B1y TEAR Touching the power 
of che imagination in order to imitation, ſee Les Conferences par les 
Beaux eſprits Tom, 1- Confer. 5. de la reſemblance : 2. its objeft , which 
be cals r2/ e+6ra5, and m2 6uawdtr 5, e, ferſible Formes, or Images, re- 
preſenting ſome thing Aforal, or Spiritual; 3. its feft, which he 
makes to be a ſhadowy dark, truth. For, ſaies Plato Reipub. lib. 6, 3 ji g- 
Su hs un rhs 6 wienThC, Co an Smitator us but a Coiney of 1duls, or Imager: 
and theſe Images , he cals -was, Shadows of Trath , whence he addes, 
that imitation pw} ts but 7 aanvis urpnrind, an 1Pperſeft repriſers 
zation of Truth; wherefore he adviſech choſe, who would Cudie with 
advantage the Sywbolick Philoſophie (which he, and others before him 
had taught) not to taitenon the Fables, Allegories,'or Symbolick, Ima- 
0:5, wherewith Truth was clothed, but rather to attend unto the 
Truth it felf conched under theſe Images, Shadows, or imperie na; 
ces; 4. whence he laies down the great Benefirs of Imation in Na 
tural, and Moral Philoſophie , for the colouriyg, and ſhadowing torth of 
Truth as alſo in Oeconomicks, and Poliricks: Examples and Patterwhs 
being the moſt powerful, becauſe viſible precepts: laſtly he fhews 
the {ad abuſe ofic, by the fabulous Poers , in their fesgned v1cries, of 
Romances, and blaſphemous Figmerts of their Gods ; which gives us 
a clear Demonltration, what a mighty influence /mication had upon 


the Grecanick Philoſophie, Sywbolick,, and what followed : of which ſee 


more Plaro Reipnb. lib. 6,alſo lib. 10. and Serranuw thereon. 

$& 12. 4. Another Seminal Princitle, which had - an 5»flwential 
Carſality on this Adythologick, Symbeolick, Phileſophie , was the Itchof 
Curicſuty , or an eager inquiſitive humor inngte in thoſe firſt Grecian 
Philoſophers, which made them reitles in their Inquiſitions after ſome 
Knowledge, touching the firſ# Principles of things, and the S»prian 
Univerſal Firſt Cauſe. This indeed was one firlt moving impulſive 
Cauſe of all Philoſophie, whence it received its name e-ao(o9,a0df0 
it's defined by Plato, ageEic i ontny, fe, an A 4 owes of Wiſdom, Tot 
the Oriental parts, Phenicia, and Egypt (which bordered on 7 #dea) ha 
ving firſt had {ome taſts of the Knowledge of God, the firſ# Cauſe, bis 
Names, Perfetiions, and Works, both of Creation, and Providence, by 
ſome imgerteR Traditions from the Fews ; this awakened the inqui/* 
tive Gri®ians (who alwaies labored under an itch of curioſity , even 


unto Pals time, as it appears As 17, 21.) to make farcber Search - 
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totheſe dark, Myſteries concerning which they-had received: ome ve- 
ry broken, and imperlect worices. This 1nquiſitive. curious humor put 
Thales , Pythagoras, Sclow, and Plato, with the Poers before them, 
upon their travels into the Oriental! parts, to get. more exact informa-« 
tion touching the firlt prizciples of Wiſdom, \ us i 4, 

$- 13. 5- Anotber Matter vein, which fed the' Grecian 2Mytdy/o- 5: Pride and 
gick, Philoſophie, was Priae, in appropriating that co themſelves which ſelf advances 
was done by, or belonged unto, others, thus did they appropridte the _ 
chief of God's names to their own Gods, Fupiter, ao, Adonss, &c. 10 
in like manner Noabs Floud was attributed to Dewcalion , with multi» 
tudes of the like Inſtances, and to make theſe their aſſumings autben» 
rick, they diſguiſed the traditions, they received inthe Oriental parts, 
with many Fables, and Symkels, thereby to make them paſle: for their 
own. ; das} | h 

6. Another fountain of their Philomythick Philoſophic was the natu- ©: = lination 
ral propenſi6n,and inclination of their hearts to 7dolatrie, Hence ſprang * 9%: 
the Grecian Polyrhrifm , Hellenifm;and much of their vain Philc/ophie, | 
 fortheir imaginations being vain, and their fooliſh hearts darkned by 
Jdolatrous opinions, and perſuaſions, hence they convert all thoſe im- 
perſe& Traditjons, they had received, touching the true God, and his 
Works, into fabylow narrations , which they appropiate unto their 
falle Gods, c. 7 8190 MIS | 

7. We might alſo mention the Carnal Policy of the firſt Greek Phi- 7. Carnal policie 
lolophers; as another ſpring of their 247tho/ogie. For ſeeing the peos !0 avoid the 
ple roo much. refolved ro maintain theſe fabulous Gods,che Poets/had ?*9P!es envy ane 
commerided to them , | chey.conceived it their wileltcourſe, to darken _ 
thoſe traditions, they bad xeceived-toucbipg the trac God, his. Un3ty, 
Natare, aud Works, by. Fables, Symbols, and Ajegories ;. thereby to 
avoid the envy , and bacred of the, people. And-thus much.indeed 
Plavo ſeems, ingenuouſly-ro confeſle : for, ſaith be, * co. afſerr, many 
* Gods is without. ſhew of reaſon. * Quly.we embrace,them being 
* impelled chereto; though without ſhadowol xealon, 'by,the Antors- 
* tieof our- Fathers, and the-ſeericy, of Laws, Ec. Þlato T image. it, genera! cox- 
ſeems he bad.nox ſo much courage as his MaſterSogrges,who gotwths 1450s that all 
Randing cheſe Qbltacles declared himſelf plainly enoughin the caſe- Philo/opbiegeven 
 $- 14. By altthat bas been mentioned touchingrhe, AZatter, Forme, 4'1(0!ier,95 to. 
and Cauſes of Adyrbelogick y.0r Symbelich,Philoſaphie z. 1, conceive, wer tices 2m” 
bave given({q fax 8s Our Mauter will bearJ0)6(06gen 
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of its traduction originally from the Jewi/s Church, and Scripeare 34 
velation :; And what has been affirmed of Ayehalogick Philoſophir, and 
its Cauſes in particular , may alſo be applyed to all the Grecian Phi- 
lofophie is general ;, which, as it is evident, had the ſame Caſes; name» 
ly /gnorance, Admiration, Imitation , Curioſitte, Pride, &c. Moreover 
it igevidenr that ali rhe firſt Philoſophers, Thales, Pherecider, Pythage- 
ras, Socrates, and Plate, did more or leffe exerciſe themſelves in this 
Hythologich,, Symbolick, mode of philsophizing. Ariſtotle was the firſt, 
who rejected this fabulous Symbolick manner of philoſophizing , and 
clothed Phi/oſophie in a more native, and ſimple dreſle, the wareria/; of 
whoſe Philoſopbie were notwithſtanding taken up trom Plato his Ma- 
ſer, and the more ancient Symbulick Philoſophers. So that what hay 
been ſaid of Symbolick, Philoſophie will ferve alſo ro.demonſtrate that 
Ariſtotle's more ſimple Philoſephie , as to the Matter of it, was derive 
ed originally from the Jewiſs Church. | : 


— ——_—_S 
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CHAP. III. 


Of the Tonick Philoſophic by Thales, and its 
Femiſh Original. 


Of the firſt diſtin ion of Philoſophers, Into rhe Tonick, and Italick Set. 
Beth the” honicks , and Italicks derived their Phileſophie by Traditi- 
on , immedzately from the Egyptians , and PheniGians ; but original- 
ty from the Jews: ' Thales of Phenician extrat?, the firſt that brought 

hlofophi« into Greece : bis Philoſophie traduced origmatly from the 
Jews. Hu Natural Philoſophic plain. Hit gr oat Prencipte, that War 
ter us the firſt Matter of the Vntiverſe, derived inimediately from Salk 
_——_— = x6© war and Tg which deſcended original _ Gen. 
'1.'2: His other "principles of Phyljolopie, viz toxching rhe Worta: pro 
© daftion by Godby its Brant, and > edenve of rhe Nighe befor: the 

- [Day from Gen,'1. 5, Thales's Aftronomie, bis Invention of the 
Cynoſure from the Pheniciats 3 bid Calculation of the Tear from the 

Egyprians-+- bis Geometric, aud Armhmetick. - Thales's Divme Pli- 

"gry , 'of, Natural T beologit from the Jews. Hu Demons thence 

' wife. Hir"Sthelars; and: Suereſſwro, or Amiximander.; Angie 

'” U ; nts, 
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oy » Empedocles, Heraclicus, Democricus , Hippo- 


$.1.[_JAving diſcourſed at large of Philo{ophie in general , eſpeci- 7% cif beads 
Hay of Symbolick , and its Traduttion oo a Jewiſo Church of the lonich &r 
and Scriptures , "We now proceed to the ſeveral Sets of Greek Philoſo- _ __ 
phers, and therein co demonſtrate, that the chief Heads (ar leaſt ) of cool CPs. 
each Sect, traduced their philoſophich, notions, and contenoplations from ans nd Jews, 
ſome Scriptwral, or fewiſh Tradition. . As for the ſeveral SefFs of Gre- 
cian Philoſophers-, there were ar firſt but few , but in after times they 
grew very numerous. Varre in Augaft. de Civit. Des l. 19. c.1. tels us, 
«chat in his time,there were found in the Books of Philoſopbers,no leſſe 
' chan 288. different opinions (which made ſo many different Se7s). 
© concerning the chiefeſt Good. For that DoRrine was,at that time, the 
* couch-(tone, whereby the different SeQts of Philoſophers were diſtine 
guiſhed. Themiff54 acquaints us, * chat there came under his exa- 
* men, near 300 ſeveral Sets. The firſt, and moſt Ancient Diviſion 5 * 
ofehe Greek Philoſophers was irito the ſonick., and Iralick Sefts t 8s qui prime jo 
for the Eleaticks (which YVoſſinus addes asa thurd SeR) they were but a Be nomen dedes 
branch of the /ralickg. Now toucbing the chief Heads, and firſt Fowy- 7* Non alias 
| dr:of theſe two Secs, we have this good general Account in Cario's (7 fl nhl 
Chronicon 1.2. of the Stdies of Learning in Greece. | * The firſt Doors 5 _ 
* ſaies he, in Greece were the Poets. Theace other DoRors ſprang up, 2 es ful 7 
. *whoembraced all Arts: Arithmetick,, Geomerrie, Aftronemie, Phy- Heraius Eſt. 
' icky, and Medicine. Part of theſe Sciences the ancient Jones (a8 it is Pbiloſl.z & 12s 
* likely ) receive from their Parents, Zaphce, and Faves. | But yet as 
*for Arithmetick, Geometrie, Aftroxomie, and Medicine, the Zgypri- 
ark and Pheniciens were more skijled herein. BY converſation with 
* whom Thales , and Pythagoras being inſtruted (about the time of 
: Creſ=s 8 Cyrus) by the exaple of their Anceſtors raiſed up the Studie 
'of theſe Sciences in Earope,and a ther familiarly in the Scholes of ,-,,; -. 1; 
| their Diſciples. From theſe two then aroſe two Kix4d: of Philoſophie? - nd - " 
the {ovick from Thales,which was lefſe obſcure, & moſtly Nataral The Greet Philo- 
Italick from Pythagoras,wbich was mgre obſcure,and full of ExiFmes, (e's into the 
Ge, And that theſe two Founders of the /onich, and /talick Sefts re- .-—»— #96 
ceived the firſt Principles of their Philoſophie by tradition, rather than pee _— ſee 
from any natural improvement, or 7 heories of their own, we have a pra 
good Demonſirative accoungin S2i/lingfleet Orig. Sacred Boog 3. Chap 2. with Lud. ives 
P 2 Seft. 2, thereon. 


» 


108 | © Italick Philoſophit from Egyptians; &5- ' © Ba, 
-Sef. 2. which is worth our tranſcribing.” * It is matter of ſomein. 
* quirie (faith he) whether the firff principles of Philoſophic amongſt the 
* Greeks, were not rather ſome zraditional chings conveighed to them 
* from others, than any certain T beories, which chey bad formed from 
I © their own Experiments,oand Obſervations, The+ former is to me far 
* the more probable, on' many accounts, bur'chiefly on this , that 
* the firſt prizciples of the two Founders of rhe two chiet Sets of Phily 
* /opbers, viz.the Tonick,, and calich,, did come ſo near to thar, which 
* we have the greateſt reaſon to believe to have been the m6ſt certain 
* account of the Origine of the World, For this opinion of Thaler, 
© vizv that Vater was the firſt Matter, ſeems to have been part of thar 
* aniverſal Tradition which was continued in the World, concerning 
* the firſt Principles. This 1 ſuppoſe is evident; that thoſe Philoſopher; 
* of Greece , who converſed moſt abroad in the world, did ſpeak far 
* more agreeably to the true account of things, than fuch, who only 
* endeavored by their own Wits to improve; or corre& thoſe principles 
- ©* which were delivered by their other Philoſophers. Which I impute 
© not ſo much to cheir converſe with the Afoſaick Writing, as to that 
* univerſal Tradition of the firlt Ages of the World, which was preſery- 
* ed far bercer amongſt the: Phixicians, Egypriant , and Chaldeayr, 
* than among; the Greeks. | For Greece -from'1ts beginning ſhined with 
© a borrowed Light, cc. Thus Sti/liagfi.er. Wherein be fully grants, 
and proves, that the firſt principles of the 7onick,, and 7ralich Philoto- 
phie were received by Tradition'; only be ſeems to diſſent trom ſuch, 
who derive their Tradition from Aoſes's Writings, or the Jewip 
Church, rather incliniog to beljeve, chat. the Tradirion was univer- 
{al from Neah's. Sons, &'c. which, if we grant, will not overthrow our 
Hypothefir, that the Grecian Philoſophie deſcended by tradition from the 
Church (for Noab's family was-the 'Charch) of God. Yer I conceive 
(with ſubmiſſion) that (as it bath been already,proved) the Zyyprians, 
and Phenicians (if not the Chaldeans) received their: traditions of the 
Creation, &c, not from their Anceſtors, Cham, and his*Pofteritie , buc 
from Moſes's Writings, and the Fewiſs Church : and'1 think we ſhall 
bereafter give mo{ probable (4 nor-certain) conjeRtures, that che 


ced from the Writings of Meſes,or the Fewiſs Church." 'Yea Mr. Stit- 
ling flees bimſelf, in what follows in this ſame Sett4on 3. gives.us this in- 
genuous Concellion, * 1 will not devy but that Pprbageras might berg 


chief principles of Thales, and Ppthagoras their Philoſophie were eradu- 
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Aſtyages 4 both of which Relations agree; in as much as theſe two 


C3, © '- Thales bis extra? from Phanitias © 109 
«had converſe with the Jews, who it is moſt -probable was in Cha/ara 
6 after the Captivity; c. | | 

$. 2, Butto degin with Thales the Head of the 7onick Philofophi e Of Thales his. 
who was born at Afileries, the chief City of /onia, in the 31. Olymp. "2 wars f nk 
Laertius informes us/out of Apotiogorms: yer others make him: to be not a p141ti ramen 
Milefian,but Phenician by birth. Plixy 1.2, ſaies,that helived'in the time Thatem non 2Mi- 


of Aljattss ;, and Cicero lib, 1. de Divin, tels us, that be- lived under leſrumſed Lhe - 
aicem fuiſſe pu« 
tant, t«fle Enſeb- 


Kings waged war, each againſt other : as Yeſins de Philoſoph. *Settrs Ly * i. biep. 
2.c, 5, Hyginia, in his Poetico Aftronomico, treating of the leſſer Bear, cap, 2. Hornius 
ſpeaks thuss * Thales, who made diligent ſearch into theſe things, and Hiſtor. Philo}. 4; 
*firſt called this | leſſer Bear:] Ar&os, was by nation a Phenician, ag 3*&+ 32+ 
© Herodotus ſaies. - Which well agrees with theſe words of Heroderms | 
Halicarnaſſenfis Knee, Ay Tu yrwjpn OdAiw a'rdpb; MiAnoy by 41670 arfrader 

yu urr'9 boivin'd* This was the IO of T hales th: Milefiat, by his 
Anceſtors a Phenician : 5, e. he was born ar 2filerm, but his Anceſtors 

were Phenicians, So V:fſira de Hiſt, Grec. 1. 3. That Thales was of a 

Phenician excraR,, is allo affirmed by Di:genes Larriime, and Suidas, So 

inlike manner Yoſſi de Philoſoph. Set. 116, 2. cap. 1-S. 28. © Thales al- 

ſo, ſaies he, who founded the /onick, Philoſophie , drew his original 

* from the Ph:nicians ;* Whether he travelled from Phenicia'to Afie- 

* 125, with bis Fatber Nelexws, and there was made a Citizen, as accor» 

* ding to Laerrizes, ſome would have it; or that he were born at Mile . 

*tys, but of Pheniciau Parentage, as others rather incline. By which 

it is evident, that he was of a Phenician Extrat , whence he had no Thates qug, [as 
ſmall advantages fully ro informe bimſelf in the Phenician; and Fewiſh ?'*nite amore = 
Philoſophie, Some ſay that T hales travelled into Phenicia,and brought Sr 
thence his Knowledge of 4ffronomiz, particularly bis obſervations of Eeypics * *h 
the Cynoſura, or the leſſer Bear, as Plinie lib. 5. c. 17, That PHales tra> dotibys familia- 
velled into-4fia, and Egypr, to informe himſelf in the Oriental Wiſdom, "17 adbeſit. 
be himſelf affirmes in his Epiſtle to Ph:recyaes. Laert, bb, x. 

- I. 3. That the Grecian Philoſopbie owes ts original to Thales is Be Thales bis wiſ- 
nerally confeſſed, .'For. be, travelling into the Oriertal parts , firſtdom and Philo- 
broughtinto Gr:ece Natural Philoſophie, and the Aathematicks , Geo-[0Pvie: 

metrie, Arithmetick,,  Aſtronomie, and Aſirologie. Whereupon he had 

that ſwelling Title of 2rpi 5. e. wiſe wan , conferred on him. About, ſiren wil 
which timeche ſame title was beſtowed on ſix others, for their more,,,,, ,14 Fxad 
than ordinary. Skillin JLoral Philoſ-phic, and Puliticksy vi. III: 3 
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Chilo the Lacedemonian, Pittacres the AMitnlenian, Bias the Princay, 

Cleobulns the Lindian, Periandey the Corintbian, 8& Solon the Athenian: 

who with Thales made up the ſeven wife men of Greece, of whom ſee 

Diogencs Laertins. The Wiſdom of theſe o2goi, c was for the moſt part 

Aforal, tending to the Government of Hamas Converſation, which 

they wrapped up in certain ſhort Aphoriſmes, or Sentences, as it ap- 

pears our of _ L.$.c.11. * The Preceprs of thoſe ſeven men, 

* may we not elteem them as certain Rules of Life? For the wartof 

* Diſpating obteined not as yet.; . but couching their Placits, under z 

© few round words , they commended them as io many Religions My 

* fteries, Which at firſt began to be called «ge, becaule they con- 

* reined the Sentences of Wiſe Aer touching the Precepts of Life, ard 

AAanners. The like Enſeb. 10. prepar. cap. 2. Theſe Sentences, that 

they might have the greater Autoricie, and ſeem to be\derived from 

God , rather than from men, were aſcribed to no certain Author. 

Whence that famous Sentence 39531 newrir, was Attributed by ſome to 

111, Vives, in Chilo, by others'ro Thales, Concerning Thales, Apmle'ns 18. Fly. 
Auz. Civ. Dei 1. gives this honorable CharaRter. © Toales the Mileſran , of thoſe ſeven 
8-c. 2. ſaies,that © wiſe men mentioned, will eaſily be granted to bave the preeminence, 
Tha'es was the « Fg he was the firſt Inventor of Geometrie amongſt the Greeks, and 
fr romeo, * the moſt certain finder out of the nature of things, and the molt 
pbiloſorbize of ©Skilful Contemplacor of the Stars , by /--all lines he found out the 
things natural,.. * greateſt things, the I of Times, the Flatxs, or blowing 
being born O- * of winds, the Mearns or imall paſſages of the Stars , the miraculou 
_— 35- 45 © Fonds of Thunders, the obligze Courſes of the Stars, the Annual Re 
—_ © zarnes, or Solſtices of the Sun, the /ncrcaſes of the New Moon, asthe 

* Decreaſes otthe Old, and the Obfacles wbich cauſe the Eclipſe, He 

* truely, in his od Age, found a Divine account of the Sun; bow often 

* (5.e. by* how many degrees) the Sun, by its magni ade, did meaſure 


* che Circle it paſſed chorough : thus Ap/ciu : ſee inore in Auguſt. 4 


Civ. Dei l.8.c.2 and Lud. Vives. 
Thales's Natu>® F, 4. Now to cometo the particalers of Thales's Philoſophir there 
ral gms ww by to demonſtrate, that the main therof was traduced immediate 
fam ne edcarc. from the Phenicians , and Egyptians , but originally from the Jewih 
1y,but originally Church, The chief of Thales's Phil-ſophie was Natural ( which the 
from the Scri- Greeks called Phyſick) and that not obſcure (as Ariſtotles) but play, 
pure relation of and familay. Hence Thates's Followers in the Tonick Schole were in 


the Creation, 4 peculiar manner ſtiled gugrroi Nataraliſts, becauſe quitting the G 


% 
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C5, Water Thales hu firſt Mattey of all things; 11x 

of philoſopbizing in uſe among the other Wiſz Men, which was chiefly 

Etick as alſo that in the /ra/ck Sch.te which was Theologich,they whol- 

ly buſied themſelves in the Contemplation of things ſexj#ble'8& natural. 

In brief; Thales his Natara! Philolophie was indeed no other than a 

Natural Hiſtoric Of the Origine of the Univerſe, or (as Divines pbraſe 

it) of the Creation of the World, which, as we bave ſufficient reaſon to 

judge, he recewed from the Phenician Sophiſts, Saxchoniathun, atid Mo= 

chuz, their Phyſologie, which originally was derived from Meſess Wris 

tings, and the fews/b Church. And to make the Demonſtration hereof 

firme, we mu{t conſider chat in Tha/er's time, when Vhi/oſophie began 

totake place in Greece, the main Faz4pavep, or firſt great principle of 

Natural Philoſophie, then in queſtion, was touching the firſt marter of 

th Univerſe. For that the World had a beginning 3 and that this be- 

ginning was from God, all the Philoſophers, till Ariftutle, generally aſe 

ſerted. So that this being a Nevrorzor a thing taken for granted, the 

preat Inquirie was, about the ff matter , out of which the World Th/er's great 

was formed. Concerning which Thales delivers his judgement, that om ge 2 _ 

Water was the firft Matter of all things. SO Twllie de nat. Deorum lib.1. c. 5,1 ute of all 

25. ſaies * that Thales affirmed Water to be the Beginning of things , and things, immedi- 

* that God out of Water framed all things. So Diogenes Laertins of Thas ately from Sau 

l:t, Thus Stemch. Engab. de peren, Philoſ. 1, 7. c.12, Thence Thales the on s Pbke 

Mbleſian, according to the T heologie of Orphens, and the Egyptians, pro- _ ore. 

nounced, that Warr was the principle of all things. And according to Gem.i.z 

the affirmation of Homer, this opi40n was delivered by other Grecians 

betore Thaler. Pherecydes allo beld the ſame opinion , that Water was 

the firſt Matter of the World, which, as *tis molt pgpbable, was traduced 

immediately from Sanchoniathcn's Phyſrologie ; for in the beginning of 

lis Natural Hiſtorie (cired by Euſtbtns prepar. Evang.1.10) he faies 

there wat in the b;ginning of things a ſpirit of dark Air, which be cals 2, , - »,. . 

& inc3\% an evening chaos,or dartnes, And that Thald's vSog, Water, the ſame witl 

was the ſame with Sanchoniachon's Chaos, we have the Teſtimonie of Saxchoniathor's 

Putarch,who produceth the Authoritie of Hefiod — his Chaos, &x4 2. 

aKcerh, that the greacer part of ancient Philoſophers called water chas?, 

from Af jon (a x5 ſundo) which will farther appear, it we compare it | | 

with what follows in Sanchoniathon : © From the converſion of the Spi- Mor & iaug 

*rit with. the chaor, there reſulted M87, which they call jnuu. This **- (ime, 07 a 

dr (2ccording-to the Pheniciane MD) fignifies matter, which be in- 95"47e of 714d 

rpre by jaws 19444, Or ſlime, OT water} m1 Bron, which indeed was = ſame witb Tha- 
| L9E {es's walgr, 
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the effeR, or groſſer part of that Water, which 7 ha/es makes to be 

the material principle of all natural bodies. So Orphera, ( peaking of the 

firſt matter of the Univerſe ſaies , A 7 var us x&7%54 Out yl water 

ſlime wasgpade. V\ hich is a full explication of what Tels underitood 

by his 55%, #ater; and the ſame with Sarchoniathon's ugr, or ini; 1 6, 

ſlime, or mixture of mud, and water. And we have a good explication 

of the whole by the Scholiaft, on thefe words of Apo/lonixs : x2 ing 

d2adown 301 eury The Earth of ſlime was mage; where the Schili 

aſt affirmes that * the Chaos, whereof all things were made, was \y4. 

* ter, which ſerling became Slime, and the Slime condenſed into ſolid 

Farth, Thus we ſee how that Thales's Water, which he makes the 

firſt material principle of all things, was indeed the ſame with, or jm- 

mediately derived from, Sanchoniathon's 24'S, wor, and iavs4. e. ſlime, 

or mixture of water and mud topether, from which the ga» of Plato, 

and Pythagoras , ſeems little to differ. Now that Sanchcniathon, and 

Thales , who followed him, traduced theſe their ſentiments of the jj 

That $.mchonj- martey out of eſes's Hiſtorie Gen, 1. 2. we þavealready demon- 
athon aa4 Tha. ſtrated (Book 1. Ch. 3.S. 13,14, 15-) out of Learned Bochart, and 
les received theſe gthers. But becauſe Learned Sril/ingfleert (as before F. 1.) incline 
- ar nw > al rather to believe, that theſe firſt Philoſophers received theſe ther princi 
Tradition but o. ples by nniverſal Tradition from the firſt Ages, and not from the fews, 
rigiaal:y from Ado{aik, Writings. 1 ſhall adde farther, 1, The Conteſlion of Sarch- 
Ge, 1.2, niathon , who ſaid, that be received the materials of- bus Hiſt ric, from 
ferombalus the Prieſt of the God Jas : who certainly was ſome Jeni 

Prieſt (as before Book 1. Ch. 3... 8.) 2, Sanchoniathen makes men- 

tion of Sydic, &c. v_y<t, withour doubt, be received from the 7oxr:, 

3. Numenins an ancient Philoſopher cites fog this opinion of Thai, 

that water was the firſt matter, the very words of Moſer Gen. 1.2. Tit 

Spirit of God moved wpon the face of the waters ; as Porphyyie de Antn 

Nymph. Of which ſee Stanley on Thal.s, 4. That Thales received 

theſe Traditions of the Creation from Aﬀoſes's Writings is affirmed, 

and demonſtrated by Srexchue Exngubinu, de peren, Phile//ph l. 7, c.12, 

(here be ſhews how Tha{es ſubcribed ro Moſer, in his notions of the 

Worlds Creation, as in what follows, $ 5. 5. Yea Stillingflcet bit 

ſelf, in the following SeRion (Orig. Sacr. Book, 3. Chap. 2. Set. 3.) 

theſe very words : * And thus we ſee, theſe 2 renowned Founarr: 0! 

* che Jonick,, and 1ralick Societies, both giving their concurring tel» 

* monie with Aſeſes, as to the true Origine of the World, and not ® 


- 
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* All differing from each other. Thalts meant by bis Warer, the ſame 
* with that iavs, or mixture of mud, and water, which Orphexs, cc, 
* ſpeak of, as the principle of the Univerſe. And the Succeſſors of 
'Thales, Anaximander , and Anaxagoras Expreſle themſelves to that 
* purpoſe, which is the ſame with the Phenicias wr, which ſome call 
*,u, ſome mud, or ſlime, which they ſay was arg; lines L 3409015 
*3%.9, Thus we ſee, bow Thales with the Phenicians, from whom 
| he was derived (as Zaerriu rels us) and Pythagors with the Egypri- 
* 2x7, and others concur with Aoſes, nor only in the ProduQton of 
«the World, but in the manner ofir, wherein is expreſſed a fluid mar- 
* er, which was the material principle , as Gen. I, 2, apon the face of the 
«waters : that is, all at firſt was but fluid matter, &c, Thus S:i/ling - 
2, which, { conceive, tuily proves our ſſertion; and overthrow's 
bis foregoing Hypotheſis, That T bales, &c. reciived not theſe traditions 
from Moſes's Writings, or the fewiſh Church originally, 6. Veſſina de 
Philoſ. Seb. L. 2. £.5, $.3. ſeems to refer this principle of Thales , that 
water was the original of all things,to the words of Moſes Gen. 1.2. upon 
the face of the waters, * which, ſaies be, perbaps he learned from the E- 
* eyprians,and they from the fews : even fo plainly afſerting our con- 
clulion : Yer 1 ſhould think it moſt probable, that Thales bad ic from 
the Phenicians, and they from the J-we. 7. Laſtly, Mariana in his 
Anmtations on Gen, 1. 1. aſſures us; * chat from this place the Ancienc 
v Pars derived their chaos, and other like things. 
$. 5. Thales held alſo many other philoſophick opinions touching the Other principles 
Worlds Origine, and perfeRion , which ſeem ro be but traditions o» 7 * _ - 
riginally taken from AZoſer's Hiſtorie. 1, He held there was but one I Sans 
world, and that made by God rhe ſpirit , our of the foreſaid Water. The origine of 
S Montaigne Eſſay 1.2, c.12. Thales, qus le premier Senqueita de telle the world by 
Matiere eſtima Diew #n eſprit, qus fit d' can toutes choſesr, This great Gods _— 
Fundamental Principle, that ch: world was made by Gid, was generally ©" + 
received, and aſſerred by all che Phil:/ophers before Ariſtotle, who was 
the firſt that oppoſed it, becauſe ſeemingly contradifory to his Phe- 
ena, or purblind principles, as we are told by Plutarch de philof- 
placit.2. 1, and Jchan. Gram. de Creat. Mundi. 2. Thales held (as 
Diogen, Laert.) xgnugu tower, minye 3 3w* That th: world being Goa's Tit _ = 
nina was exceeding beautiful, or good, and perfeft ;, as Gen. 1.31. __ 
This beauty or perfeRion of the world, he made to conſiſt in the admi- i;,* 
rable diſpoſition , and barmony , Q order of every part, wherein he 
was 
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was followed by Pythagoras , who for this reaſon called the world 
xb5ues; and Plato, who faies, that God Auiouner, Marets, Oc; 
beauttfied, and orderly diſpoſed every part of this Univerſe , with 
great /ymetry , and proportion aniwerable to his own eternal 14ea, or 
forme, as in his Timew , of which hereafter. That Thales received 
this contemplation from Aoſes, is affirmed by Srrwch. Emngab. De Pe 
ren. Philoſepbia 1. 7.c. 2. * To which it is to be reſer'd, tbat according 
* to Laertiv the fame T halts pronouncerh : wings xo, minus 
© 247, The world is moſt beautiful becauſe the workmanſhip of God. Doe 
* not thou think that he ſubſcribeth ro the Afoſaick Thee logie ? Miſes 
« ſaies, Iu the beginning God created. Grec. ivoinar, made : which The 
« le; expreſſerh by che ſubſtantive Tcinue, deſigning thereby the ſame 
«* which Aoſes does by iweinos. 3. Thence Thales aſſerted the world 
was Animate, or a Living Creature ; which alſo Plato beld,calling the 
World 73 julver from Moſ:s's words Gen. 1.2. ſuppoſing this world 
to be animate, or vivified by the Spiris, or Providence of God called 
pcs 4: Thaler ſaid, the night wat elder than the day, according to the 
Scripture Phraſiologic Gen,1.5, Thus Szench, Exgubinus, de peren, Phil, 
l. 7.C. iI2, © Thales being aiked, n 02570000 Yeonre, vt . vathes ; » 265 wu 
© UF nuige gy ngn, What firſt exiſted night cr day ? The night, ſaithie, 
© was before an) one day. Thou maielt not judge that be conceived any 
* thing elſe hereby, than what Aſoſes begore Celiyered , and what the 
« Latin Poct beard, from the ſame Grecians : bur Thaler,who,according 
* to Lacrtios, went tothe Egyprian Prieſts, to be inſtructed by them, 
* had this paſſage from them, T his circmmiFance of the Creation was 
beld alſo by Orphers, and Heſicd, who (as Sraxley affirmes on Thats) 
had is from the Pheniciavs : 1 ſuppoſe from Sancheviather's igifads, 
which in all likelybood was traduced from the Hebrew IP Gen. 1.5, 
as Buchart Can. l. 2 c. 2. 


Thales's Mathe- &, 6. Thales was in like manner well inſtrued in the Mahon 
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ticks , eſpecially in Aftronomie, which he is ſuppoſed to bave gained, 
partly ſrom the Phenic:axs, and partly from che Zgyprians: Fromjzbe 
Phenicians he received, as 'tis ſaid, tbe Invention of the Cyne/ura, or the 
Corftellation of the leſſty Beer, which he fiſt brought into Gre: ce. For 
that the Phenicians were the firſt Inventors, or obſervers of this Cor 
flellation, Veſſima endeavors to make good, from the word Cyne/w4, 
which t e makes to be Phenician from 1 RX £25 # collettion of light, that 


they were the firſt, that found out ihe uſe of this Conſtellation, t0 c 
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by (which hes been ever ſince of great advantage to Mariners in their 
Navigacions) | ebink, is generally granted. Yet it cannot be denyed,\ 

bur that Tha/es received much emprovement, in bis 4fronomical Con- 

tewplations, (rom the Egyprians, For he himſelf in bis Epiſtle ro Phe- 

recydes confeſſerh, that he rravelled into Egypt 10 confer with the Aſtro- 

vomers. Thus Journey ot bis into Egype 1s ſuppoſed to be the laſt he 

made; where baving (tudied Philoſophie, be recurned to. Ailerrey. 

That Thales was the tir{t that bronght Affronomie into Greece , we have 

the affirmation of Exdemus to contirme us. Laertius tels us, that Tha- Laertius t. t« 
les was the firſ® amongſt the Grecians , who found ont the calculation , 

os diſt initiow of the year into its ſcaſons, calling the laſt day of every moneth 

qinens, the 3h day, which we bave good ground to perſuade our 

ſelves, be learned in Egypt, for there it was firſt in uſe, according 

to Herodotus Lib. 2. The Egyptians, ſaies be, were the firſt, that found out 

the year, diſting wiſhing it into 12 moneths, this they gathered from the Stars. 

Buc | think we have more probable conjectures, that the Egyptians 

received their diſtinftion of the ſeaſons of the Year , from the Jewiſb 

Church their Inſtitures, couching the Calca/ation of the Year , which 

I conceive were more ancient, than thoſe of the Zgyprians. Thales Thales's Geoe 
alſo broughe our of Egy2e the Science of Geometrie , which took its 37? _ Y 
beginning there, from the conſtant occaſions the yearly overflowing iy Low 
of Ni/e gave them of renewing the bounds of their Fields : Proclas on Phynicia, 
Euclid, 2.4 As in like manner he brought his skijl in Arithmerick 

out _—_ , Which was found out there, in order to their 

Traffick, 

\. 7. Thaleralſo was the firſt of the Grecians , who made any Phi- T1.,4;5 the 6rft 
liſopbick, Inquiries into the' Nature, and Perfetton of God. *Tis true of the Grecians, 
Orpbens, Homer, Linus, and Heſiod had gotten from Egypr, and Phe- tba! philofopht- 
ca, ſome cloudy, and very obſcure traditions of God which they w_w = _ 
made much more dark , by the many fabx/oxr , and wnworthy narra- OO 
tions, they mixed with them. But Thales delivered thoſe traditions, 
be had received in the Oriental parts, touching God, in.a more Phi- _ 
loſophich, naked, and ſimple mode. For as Dicgenes Lacrtins informes 
us, he held x-4067 amr i Gorwr Indy, «anti 33 That God was the miſt 
ancient of beings, becauſe without generation. 2. Thar the World was 
minus 54 248. The Work of God. 3. He aſſerted that God by bis imma- 
table Decree, and Providence governes the World (as Stobens) whence 
his opinion char the World was a—_—_— 5.6 by he Spire, or _ 

2 nce 


Ger. 1.5, 
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was followed by Pyrhagoras , who for this reaſon called the world 
xbzues; and Plato, w ſais , chat God hiucbownaor, Ninets, Oc, 
beautified, and orderly diſpoſed every part of thisUniverſe, with 
great /ymetry , and proportion aniwerable to his own eternal 74a, or 
forme, as in his Timew , of which hereafter. That Thales received 
this contemplation from Aſoſes, is affirmed by Srewch. Eugab. D: Pe 
ren. Philoſophia 1. 7.c. 2. * To which it is to be reſer'd, that according 
* to Laertie the ſame Thalts pronounceth : wings won &, minun 
© 247, The world # moſt beautiful becauſe the workmanſhip of Grd. Doe 
* not thou think that he ſubſcribeth ro the Afoſaick Thee logie ? Miſes 
« ſaies, Iu the beginning God created. Grec. inoings, made : which The 
« lezexpreſſerh by che ſubſtantive Tcinue, deſigning thereby the ſame 
«* which Aoſes does by inreinos, 3. Thence Thales aſſerted the world 
was Animate, or a Living Creature ; which alſo Plato beld,calling the 
World Za $1 4v0v from TO! #5 words Gen. 1.2, ſuppoſing this world 
to be animate, or vivified by the Spiriz, or Providence of God called 
pcs 4: Thaler ſaid, the wight was elder than the day, according to the 
Scripture Phraſiologic Gen,1.5, Thus Stencb. Exgubinus, de peren, Phil, 
l. 7.C. I2, © Thales being aiked, mM O05 mon re, wot b vuhes ; » 145 Wy 
© uF ripe gy ner, What firſt exiſted night or day ? The night, ſaithie, 
© was before any one day. Thou maielt not judge that be conceived any 
* thing elſe hereby, than what Aſoſes begore celiyered , and what the 
© Latin Poet beard, from the ſame Grecians : bur Thaler,who,according 
* to Lacrtioes, went to the Egyprian Priſts, to be inſtruted by them, 
* had this paſſage from them. T his c5rcami#Zance of the Creation was 
beld alſo by Orphews, and Heſicd, who (as Stanly effirmes on That) 
had is from the Phenicians : 1 ſuppoſe from Sanchoviathen's igifady, 
which in all likelybood was traduced from the Hebrew IN} Gen. 1.5. 
as Buckart Can. l. 2 c. 2. 


ticks , eſpecially in Aftronomie, which he is ſuppoſed co have gained, 
partly from the Pheniciaxs, and partly from the Zgyprians: Fromjibe 
Phericians he received, as 'tis ſaid, tbe Invention of the Cyne/z.ya, or the 
Corftellation of the leſſer Bear, which he firſt brought into Greece. 10! 
that the Phenicians were the firſt Inventors, or obſervers of this Cor 
feellation, Veſſimes endeavors to make good, from the word Cyn0/ws, 
which t e makes to be Phenician from 7) R C25 4 collettion of light, that 
they were the firſt, that found our the uſe of this Confellation, to - 
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by (which bes been ever ſince of great advantage to Mariners in their 
Navigations) | ebink, is generally granted. Yet it cannot be denyed, 

bur that Tha/es received much emprovement, in bis 4/fyonomical Con- 

1:mplations, from the Egyprians, For he himſelf in bis Epiſtle ro Phe- 

recydes confeſſerh, that he rrave!led into Egypt to confer with the Aſtro- 

vomers, Thus Journey of his into Egype 1s ſuppoſed to be the laſt he 

made; where baving ſtudied Philoſophie, he recurned to Afilerms. 

That Thales was the hir{t that bronght Affronomie into Greece , we bave 

the affirmation of Exdemw to contirme us. Laertius tels us, that Thar Laertius t. xe 
les was the firſt amonsſt the Grecians , who found ont the calculation , 

or diſtin:tow of the year into its ſcaſons, calling the laſt day of every moneth 

qene2's, the 3 oh day, which we bave good ground to perſuade our 

ſelves, be learned in Egypt, for there it was firſt in uſe, according 

to Herodotus Lib, 2. The Egyprians, ſaies he, were the firſt, that found out 

the year, diſting wiſhing it into 12 moneths, this they gathered from the Stars. 

Buc | think we have more probable conjectures, that the Egyptiens 

received their diſtintion of the ſeaſons of the Tear, from the Jewiſs 

Church their [nſtitures, couching the Ca/calation of the Year , which 

I conceive were more ancient , than thoſe of the Egyptians. Thales Thales's Geoe 
alſo broughe our of Egyy2e the Science of Geometrse , which took its "**!? _ Ho 
beginning there, from the conſtant occaſions the yearly overflowing dry > 
of Nile gave chem of renewing the bounds of their Fields : Proclas on phenicia, 
Exclia, 2.4 As in like manner he brought his skijl in Arichmerick 

out _— , which was found out there, in order to their 

Traffick, 

\. 7. Thaleralſo was the firſt of the Grecians , who made any Phi- T1,,45 the 6ſt 
leſopbick, Inquiries into the' Nature, and Perfeftion of God. *Tis true of the Grecians, 
Orpheus, Homer, Linus, and Heſiod bad gotten from Egype, and Phe- (ba! philoſophs- 
m4, ſome cloudy, and very obſcure traditions of Gol , which they we mr _ 
made much more dark , by the many fabx/ozr , and wnworthy narra- TO 0 
tions, they mixed with them. Bur Thalrs delivered thoſe traditions, 
be had received in the Oriental parts, touching God, in.a more Phi- | 
loſophich, naked, and ſimple mode. For as Dicgenes Lacrtins informes 
us, he held 224065 mr WV Grmwr Her, «arnrhr 33% That God was the milf 
ancient of ey becauſe without generation. 2. Thar the World was 
minus 54 13, The Workof God. 3. He aſſerted that God by bis immu- 

wie Decree, and Providence governes the World (as Stobens) whence 
bis opinion chat the World was — 5.6 by the Spirit, or Provi- 
- 
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d:nce of God aRting therein, as Gen. 1. 2- The Spirit, &c, 4. The 
les allo (as Pythatoras, and Plaro after bim) held the Doftrine of De- 
mons ( mentioned Pſal. 1b. 24. 1 Tim. 4. 1.) which he aſſerted to 
be Spiritual Natures, of Subſtances, and a kind of midling made Ge, 
betwixt the immortal Gods , and mortal men: which traditions, ſome 
conceive, he had from Egypt : for that the Egyptians held theſe Des 
men: in the ſame manner , [amblichns ae myſter. e£gypt. acquaints us, 
So Mr. Bochart, in a Sermon at Caen,affirmed, that 7oſeph was reputed 
the firſt of theſe Egyprian Demons. But I ſhould rather think , char 
Thalcs had his Traditi:ns of theſe Demons, from Phenicta, where 
they moſtly abounded, under the common name of Baalim, from yy2 
Belwa one of the firſt Phenician Kings , whence-feſabel, &c. and that 
the Ph:nicians had their Baalim from ſome broken tradition, and in 
imitation, of the Jewiſh Meſſias bis Mediator/hip, &c. as elſewhere, 
That T bales the firſt of all the Grecian Philoſophers, was of all the firſt, 
that treated Philoſophically of God, and beavenly things , we are aflu« 
red by Twly, and ſo Minwcins.in Oftavio faies, that Thales the Mile 
ſian was the firſt of all, that diſputed of heavenly things. Which Philo. 
ſophick Traditions, we need no way doubt , came (though immedi- 
ately from the Egyprians, and Phenicians, yet) originally from the ew. 
1 Charch, 

$. 8 Amongſt the Diſciples of Thales , we may reckon firſtly Py. 
thagoras , the Inſt itutor of the 7ralick Seft , who, being but 18 years 
old, addreſſed bitnſelf to Thales, at Afiletzs , from whom he receiy- 
ed the firſt Rudiments of bis Ph:/oſophie , eſpecially bis Mathematichs; 
with inſtructions to addrefſe himſelf ro Egypr, for farther progreſle 
therein, Bur he that ſuceeded Thales in bis Schole , was Anaximar 
der the Milefian , who in ſome things differed from bis 1afty. For 
be held an 1»finity of firſt principles , yea of worlds, and God: born, &c, 
as Laertixs in his Life, Platarch d: philoſ. placitts, Enſebins, Cc. The 
Succeſſor to Anaximander was Anaximencs the. Mileſian , who dy- 
ed the ſame year that. Cr&ſ#s was taken captive by Cyrus, as Larr- 
rixs. Anaxagoras the Clazumenian ſucceeded Anaximenes , whom 
_ Martyr cals the Atheiſt , following berein the Judgment of 

is adverſaries, C/con, &c. who thought him ſo, becauſe he denyed 
the mwltiplicitie of their Gods, This Araxagoras tranſlated the Schole 
from Aſia to Athens, ' where be taught Socrates, Emripides, and Pe- 


os 1 L.2. 65+ ricles; his Succeſſor was Archelans the Athenian : as Yoſſins. 


$. 9. Among 
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&. 9 Among thoſe of the Tonick Set, Chry/yppas , Empedocles Daneus ad en- 


Ihe: 
Heraclitus , Democritus , Protageras, Polemon , Epaminmnadas, Hip» =_ Zh phil 
pocyates , are by ſome reckoned. Empeadscles was a perſon of a favp t.3.c.12, 
lugenie , but mighty greedy ot fame ; for he affected not only Adora- Empedocles, 
tios while /iving, bat after dea:h alſo: wherefore, that he might be 
thought to have his abode among the Gods, be caſt himſelf into the Heractirus, 
furnace of Erna, Heraclitas was of a great Acumen, but cloudy ; yeractitus [en- 
whence he is ſtiled axo7e25s : He ſeems to have borrowed many things teatiarum ſuarit 
ſrom the ews , as elſewhere. Democritus glorieth in this , that be 1%1«5- Apul, de 
learned many things from the- Barbarians, {by whom, as we have of- ©* _ : 
ten binted, we are principally, if not 'only, to underſtand the Fews) as Babylonemgetiam 
Euſeb. prep. 1.10 c. 2, Our of Democyitxs's Schole proceeded Pro- - pr Fa 
tagoras , who turned ad goziouera & newvroAozing, AS allo to make Sale [a Demos 
of Philoſophie for money , which was of ill fame among the Ancients. critus. Hor, iſt, 
Epaminondas , the Th.ban, is by AuStin lib. 7. de cv. Des, called the phil.l.3.c.2. 
chief Philoſophey , and Emperor, But none gained a greater name a- Epaminondas. 
mong the /onicks after Thales , than Hippocrates ; * Hippocrates, 
a perſon of a ſtupendous Acumen , and eruditi- Hippocrates non tantum omnia priſcos 
on, Heitwas, that firſt made that happy con- rum Philo/o;horum ad unguem tenvit, 
junction *ewixt Phi/oſophie, and Medicine. The ſed & omnium judicem egit , Primus 
manner how he attained unto his Medicinal $ci- | P's Agypiiis palmam previpuit : 
. , qui medicinam cum philoſaphia ita Jun= 
ence, they make to be this. There was in the 7; ,, qubjum ft, maiome Phito- 
lland of Cons, where he lived, the Temple of ſophus, an Medicus fait . Ceite eiusy 
e/fſculapins, wherein were laid up the Cares of placttis ſumma ſemper autoritar , 
Diſeaſes engraven on tables, as allo rare M0» Gigs fut. Hornius Hiſtor, phi= 
numents of Wiſdom colleted by former Ages: all ſn % 8 3 PER 
tiele Hippocrates tranſcribed , examined , and 
perſeted, ſo that the praiſe not only of the Reſtitution , but alſo 
of the /yvention of Medicing is given to him. Although theſe all are 
by ſome reckoned /onicks , yer ſome of them may be reduced to more 
particular Sets; as hereafter, 


CHAP. 


of Phertcydes bis Philoſephie: 


CHAP, IV. 


Pherecydes his Philoſophie traduced from 
the Jews, | 


Pherecydes born at Syrus, was of Phenician cr:iginal. The original if 
hs Philoſophie from the Phenicians, and Jews. He was the firſt that 
writ Philoſophie 3n Proſe: fle yet retained the old Symbolick mad: if 

 Philoſophizing: His Natural Philoſophic, and Aſtronomic: Hu In. 
vention of the Heliotrope from the Pheniciats. His Theologie wat 
chiefly $62y-ovia, which he received from the Phenicians, as alſo the i» 
mortality of the Soul. ; 


Pherecydes bis Cx. Avins diſpatche the 7:nick Philoſophie, as founded by Tha 
original from Sy. les, we now come to the firlt foundations of the 1ralick, 
_— began by Pherecydes ; who, though he had not a Schcle in Jtaly, yet 
in as much as he was the Preceptor of Pythagoras, and led him the way 

to that Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing , be atrerwards taught in /ta+ 

ly. he may jultly claim ſome commemoration among the fir{t foun» 

ders of the /ralick Set. So Yoſſi de phileſoph. (eb. 1, 2. c. 1.F. 29. cals 

Pherecydes the Author of the Italick,Se&. This Pherecydes is by Strabo 

[ib. 10. called ge (fo Laertine, and Swidar) a Syrian, which is dif 

ferencly underſtood by the Learned. For ſgme make him to be a Sri. 

an, 1. ec, a Phenician: but others, and that upon more probable 

grounds, call him a Syrian becauſe born in the Iland Syros, or <yrar, 

one of the Cyclades, thoſe leffer llands in the Egean Sea, near Delus. 

So Apuleize , and Swidas ;* whence Cicero 1. Tuſcul. neſt. cals him 

Sjras. Thus opinion 1 was confirmed iv, by a conference with learned 

Bechart ,, who alſo gave me the ground of the difference ; with this 
reconcilement, viz. Syra, or Syrus, where Pherecydes was borne, re- 

ceived both its name, and people originally from the Phenicsans, or 

S1ri.ns (Phenicia being a part of Syria) whence Pherccydes might jull- 

ly be reputed a Phenician, if we regard his Anceſtors, or perhaps 

he might be fo eſteemed by reaſon of his Philoſophie , which be drew 

from the hidden Books of the Phenicians, as Swidas ; of which here- 

gn - 7 
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Fg. 2 Pherecder's fathers name was Badys, as Drogenes Laertius 1. Phrrecydes bis 
1. $9 Sn BIVF, EverF, or rather as YVoſſias will have it Babys : tor _ 2 
ſo Strabo, and Swidas write it, Ba$v®, or B59 withad, He was ** _ 
borne, according to Swidas, in the 46h Olympiad, who alſo diſtinguiſh- 
eth him (rom Pherecyaes Lerins the H:ſtorsan , who lived in the 75% 0- 

Inmpiad. So Voſſems de Hiftor. Grec. lib. 4. cap. 4. Some, ſaies he, con- 
found Pherecydes the Hiitorian , with Pherecydes rhe Phyliolcgiſt, and 
Theologue : T hw latter was of Syrus, on: of the Cyclades, as Strabo lib. 
2, Heſychins, and Snidas in vip4uSns, La.rtiys makes this our Ph:- 
recydes, the Philoſopher , to have flouriſhed about the 69'h Olympiad. 
Ochers make bim more ancient. 7zerzes, Chil. 2, Hiſt. 55. ſaies, that 
he lived in che time of the Rich Creſ#s, about the 59h Olympiad, 
and chat he was Precepror to Thales the Afileſian, Bur this account 
has no likelybood ; for Tha/es ſeems, at leaſt, contemporary to, if not 
more ancient than Ph-recyaes, Ciccro 1. Tuſe. queſt. (aies, he lived in 
the Reign of Servins Tullins his Country man; &c. That Thalrs was 
more ancient than Pherecydes, Voſſins de philoſeph. ſef. I. 2. c. 6, S. 1. 
proves trom this, chat Thal:s, according to Laertias, dyed in Ol/ym- 
piad 58, whereas Pherecydes flouriſhed in O/ympiad 60. | 

F. 3. As tor the original of Pherecydes*s Philoſophie , fome ſay be T4, original of 
heard Pittacus , ſo Laertius : others, that he had no Precepror , - but Pherecydes's 
drew bis Ph:/oſ»phie from the ſecret Buuks, and hidden Myſteries of PÞilo/o;hie from 

the Phenicians : fo Swidas in the Life of Pherecydes, MiryBhCa 4 3a? ny ff ns 
| lyzyiggr ry © avron 43% ignite rgdu yn}, dn” Eauriy aovhCm, xThonn _ | 
| pirey wy $:10icar Sores £i2az, © The fame goes, that he was Prece- 
*ptor of Pythagoras , but he himſelf had no 1»/frnflor , but that he exer= 
*ciſed himſelt in the hidden Books of the Phenicians, which he was 
* poſſeſſor of: Thus Yofſius de philoſeph. ſet, 1.2. c.1. F. 19. Pherecydes 
* alſorbe Preceptor of Pythag:ras , who was contemporary to Thales, 
'ard the Author of the Jralick Set, drew his Philoſophie fromthe 
' bidden Books of che Phenicians, Yea ſome think him to be a Syrian, 
' not from Syrxs, one of the Cyclades , but from Syria, a famous Coun- 
'trey of Aſia , whereof Phenicia is part. Yea Ambroſe 1b, 1. Epiſt. 
6, of Ph:recy des ſpeaks thus : ſering he drow his pedegree , as ſome con» 
ceve , from the Fews , from their Diſcipline alſo he derived his Magifte- 
ral Precepts, That he treduced his inventionof the Heliotrope, and : 
_ parts of his Philo/ophie , from the Phenicians will be bereafter 
vident, | 


$2, $ &. Touch« 
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4 _— wn | &. 4+. Touching the mode or forme of his Philoſophie, it was deli- 
vrroellg iz *vered in Proſe, but ſymbclick, and myſtical. That Pherecydes wa 
Poe, the firſt that delivered his Philoſophie in Proſe , we bave cog 
curring Teſtimonies irom the Ancients, Str4bo 1ib. I. tels us thar 
* Cadmws , Pherecydrs , and Hecatens were the firſt tiar writ in loſe 
Oration, Or Proſe : and 1o Porphyrie, as Sui4as teſtifies, made this Ph:- 
recydes 2eynyte EuyyesOns the Author of looſe Oration, The like Aur 
leins in Floyidy ; ©* Moreover, faies he, Pherecyd:s, who ſprang from - 
* the Uland Syras, was the firſt, who rejeRted Yerſes, and attempted to 
* write in words at farge, looſe Diſcourſe, and free Oration. The like 
 Theopompus, Laertius, and Swidas affirme, that Pherecydes was the firl 
that treated of the. Gods, and the Natures of things in Proſe, for the 
former Philoſophers were Ports, Cc. - 
Hjs Philoſopbie &F. 5+ Notwithſtanding Pherecydes rejeRed the ancient modeof 
My!ho/ogzk. gelivering his Phzloſophie in Poems, yet be ſtill retained the old 2h 
thologick,, and Symbolick mode of the Poets, in mixing many Fable; 
with his Ph:/oſophie. So be himſelf confeſſeth in his Epiſtle to T halter, 
thus : * Whatſoever the Theologift (ſpeaking of himſelf) faith, you 
* muſt underſtand otherwiſe, for I write in Fables. And this is fuf- 
ficienrly evident from the Afatter of Theologie (which contained the 
molt of His Philoſopbie , and was written in 10 books) which, faith Dr, 
Owen (ig bis Theol. /. 1; c, 1.) was pon, Or airy pers, ſymbelich, 
and cryprick, or enigmatick, (wherein he was followed by the Pjrhu 
goreans) whence be was ſtiled nonvts the darke cloudy Divine,as anon, 

Phorecytes's &. 6, Pherecyaes, as to Nataral Philc/ophie, Uiffered in fome things 
Natuial Phil® from Thales, yet he agreed with him in that great, and firſt principle, 
ſophie. that Water was the firſt Matter all things, which they both received 
from the Phenicians , as theſe had it from Gereſw 1. 2, by ſome f-w1 
His Aſtroume, Tradition. Pherecydes was very famous amongſt the Ancients for bis 
renin Aftron»mical Invention of the Heliotyope : whereas yet he was not it 

1 Heliotrope, , 
deed the firſt Inventor , but only a great Emprover of it, as gre« 
Mar.:7.1664. Bochart ina Conference informed me ; viz. * That this Aſtronomical 
* Experiment was brought into Syra (or Syras) where Pherecyae: liv Bi 
*ed, by the Phenicians , who had a Colony there (of which Hor Bil | 
* makes ſome mention :) and that Pheyecyd:s only emproved this ſame BF « 
* invention of the He/iorrope; the original patterne, as ſome conceive, 
* was taken from the Jews, or Aſa's Dial. The ſaid Bochart referred 
*me, for more information herein, unto his Canaar þ. 1,c. = That 
7 : be ere 
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Ph:recydes was the firſt of the Grecians , that found out the Eclipfes , 
and perioar of the Moon, TRetwes Chil, 2, Hiſt. 55* gives us to under- 
land : as Voſs, | | | 
E, 7. But the main of Pherecyder's Philoſophie was T heologick, So Phorecy des: 

Lacrtiyi out of Theopompms acquaints us, 7&7, gno: Oniroun, Pa e@7ov Theologze, 0 

' aſd uorus oþ $197 Evna 24a he was the fir(t among ſt the Grecians , who —_ ; 
writ of Nature , and of the Gods. Whence he was tiled 5 $640yÞ , Jon's 2 Phens 
the Theologiſt : which Title Pythagorar, and Plato alio obtained. For © 
amongſt the Greeks , who ever diſcourſed accurately of God, was 
ſtiled the Th:ologift, and their Science $reaoyia T heologie, as Arif, 
Metaph 3. Pherecyaes is ſuppoſed to be the firſt , that handled $$0x6- 


e yus Theologick, Myſteries in Proſe, This Theologie of his confiſted in 
3y01'z, or a deſcription, and expoſition of the Generation , and Suc* 
f ceſſi-n of the Gods. For the Grectans, after the introduction of Hellz- 
je xiſm , ſuppoſed all their Gods to be generated, This his 3:oy00/e, gh 
es or Theclogie, Pherecydes corprized in 10 books : enigmatick, and clou« oF 
1, dy Diſcourſes , full of Fables, and Allegories, which fore, cited 
ou by Clemens Alexanarinus, ſuppoſed to have been taken from the 
uf- Prophecy of Cham : but its much more probable, he traduced them 
the from Sanchonmathon's Aythologick Theologie, touching the Origine, and 
Pr. | Screſſion of the Gods: for it is the common opinion of Sxidas, and 
ck, others, that he derived this his 3 ical Theologie from the abſtruſe, 
thay and darke books of the Phenicians. Pherccyaes, in the beginning of his 
[1þ book, affirmes thac Muſeu the ſon of Eumolpus axator 910g0vizy me 
ings 04, was the. firſt that made Porms of the Generation of the Gods, which 
iple, others aſcribe to Orpheus, others to Homer. 
jved F 8, Concerning Pherecyaes his Books of 94290372, &c. there paſ- Pherecyder's 
wiſh ſah an Epiſtle under his name written to Thales, which Montaigne ten books of 
Ir bis Eſa livre 2.. c. 12, gives thus* Pherecydes one of the Seven Wiſe men $t57011%» 
Jt Iſs * (that is a miſtake) writing to Thales, as he expired, I have, ſaies he, 
orea "appointed my friends, after they have enterred me, to bring unto 


pmical *theemy Writings : if they content thee, and the reſt of the Wiſe men, 
1es 1" WY * publiſh them; if not, ſuppreſſe them. They containe not any thing 
Honer il * certain , chat gives me fatisiaction :, ſo that ] profeſſe not to know 
s ſame WF *thetruth, nor to have atcained to it. 1 ſtare many things, that I 


nceive, WF * cannot diſcover, &c, Though ir is likely this Epiſtle ig'as fabulous, 
eferrel WW a5 the Matter of his Books ; yet we may fuppoſe it to be Ancient ; 
p That WF and foco give us ſome account, how much unacquainted theſe fabs- . 
? hertdy, RT - , = lous 
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lons ayrhologiſts were with the materials of their own traditions. 
Touching this myſtical T beologie of Pherecyaesſee more in Diogenes Lys 
ert:11; Of bis Life, Ger. Voſſins de Hiſt. Grec. 116.4. Cap.4. pag 443. Edit, 
2. Dr. Owen Theol. lib; 1. c.1.pag. 3, fc. 
Mi obiniogof S$- 9. Though Pherecyats's Philoſophick Theologie was fabulous, and 
the Souls 1nmare myſtical, Yet, as it is generally conceived, he did clearly,. and Plainly 
tality, aflert the Soul's Immortality. So Cicero 1b, 1. Tuſc. quaſt, Pherecyies 
Pherecydes Py- Sy "us Was the firſt that aſſerted the Souls of men to be mm mcrial. Thus 
thagore pracep- Iullie, which Lattantins lib,7. cap. 8. quotes. Allo Aſtin Epiſt. 3. to 
tor fuit, muitan; Voluſrans , thus writecth, * What Idiot now, what abje& woman is 
#1il1jema,imp"t- © there, who believerh not the Immortality of the Soul , and a ſuture 
Ng an © Life after Death ? which in old times Pherecydes , firit diſputed for, 
— * amongſt the Grecians, and Pythageras the Samias being much moy- 
end Mernins * Ol by the novity of this Diſpute, was trans:ormed from a Wreſlty 
Ailt. phjlof, 1.3.* into a Philoſopher 3 fo Montaigne Eſſais livy. 2, cap.12. *The opini- 
C. 33s *01 of the Immortality of the Soul, Cicero ſates, was firſt introduced ' 
* by Pherecydes ; bur others atcribute it to Thales, Who ever were 
the firſt traducer of this opinion into Greece, we have ſufficient reaſon 
to conclude ic was Originally traduced from ſome Scripture, or few 
Tradition, 


CHAP. V. 


Of Pythagoras , and the Traduttion of his Philoſophie 
from the. Fews, 


Of the ſundry Sets of Philoſophers. Teſtimonirs proving, that Pythago: 
ras tradwced hiu.Philoſopbie from the Jewiſh Church. The Stor) 
Pythagoras's Life, His extraft ſrom Phenicia, Pythagoras flos- 
riſhcd about the 60, Olymp. when the Jewiſh Garden was laid open to tht 
Grecians. Pythagoras hi Preceptors in Greece , and how he wa 
firſt converted from a Pugil, to a Philoſopher. Hu firſt rravels mt 
Phenicia, and conferences with the Succefſors of Mochns, Phenician 
Prieſts, and Jews. His travels into Egypt , familiar conver/ation 
with the Priefts, as alſo with the Jews 1» Egypt: and the motive 


anclming him thereto. Pythagoras's travels intro Babylon, and - 
ver[e 
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Cx Philoſophers divided into ſeven Sefts, I:3 


verſe with their Wile men, as al/o with the Jews under Chaldean titles, 
Zabratus, &c. The advantages be had for converſe with the Jews, and 
their Writings from his sk:ll in the Egyptian, aud Chaldee Tongaer, 
&c. Hs Returne to Samos, ard Voyage to Crece, Pythagoras's com- 
ing into Italic , and reſtoring many Cities to liberty, and unity by means 
of his Scholars ; by whom he gave Laws to Italy. Hz Character , 
wherein appears his many eminent qualitics, Natural, and- acquired 
hu freedom from undue paſſions : his moderation in uſe of Creatures , 
care for bus health, and h»/banging his time : bus aweſul preſence, and 
Severity, h4 contempt of honvrs, ana contentation. 


$.1,"P He firſt Diſtribution of Philoſophers into the Tonick, and Jralick, 

Setts, has already paſſed under ſome general conſideration ; 
wich endeavors to demonitrate, that Thales, and Pheyecydes, the ewo 
Heads of theſe firſt Sets, received the main of their Philoſophie by tr a= 
dition originally from the J-wih5 Church. But we now proceed toa 
more particalar refi:xion, on the 7ral:ck SeR, in regard to its more pro- 
per, and immediate Founder Pjthagoras , who bad his Schole in [raly 
(that part which was called AZagna Grecia) where be vented his Phz- 
-/ophie, which conſiſted moſtiy of Fewi/h Iyſteries, and}Traditions, as 
it will be evident by whar follows, His Adherents were termed Pprha- 
gor:ans, as thoſe who followed Plato's Philoſophie P/aronicks: whence 
alſo there ſprang up many other Se: of Philoſephers, which gave oc- 
calion to a ſecond Diſtribation of Philoſophers into their ſeveral Sets, 
we have it excellently laid down by Ammonixs (not he, who was 
head of the Alexandrian Schole, but the Scholar of Proclus) on Ariſto- 2G 
tles Categories pag, 9. in theſe words. Iszov nivuw 3n of 3 qirondpar ate T9? 2: diftribge 
61g Abor rs irmyd;* i Ind TH alpinde ys, os ot ladrwrirnot og DoF eypacarr — hole 
i! 8p 7 algsm7p;ys mTerl\&, os oi nm Acriuny Kopnraiut, Sf 5 BuxacePs (s- E Pythagoreans. 
3424t01* 11 Xo 70/76 ## þ diarpiCon, os onzSnwrut So Zivoreg T5, 1) of crattor Im 2, Plutonichs. 
Znravos T4 KiTitis* 4 Ind Þ 0s TH QrACToQAT Kedews, 3c of born rtior eeAGuaror? 3» CYVenaicks, 
107 &I57 Colds ol wr wv nyhmm* Ayrioerns* bh Sov F 74AZS © gtho({oe 4 _—_— 
6. Sceitichs, 


corznus* We muſt knew that the Secs of Philoſophers hal a ſeven fold , $10icks, 
Denomination ; either from the Head of the SeR, as the Platonicks, and 8. Cynicls. 
Pythagoreans , or {rom the Hereliarchs Countrey , as the Cyrenaicks 9: E/u*477s 
from Ariſtippus, and the Megaricks from Euclid ; or from the place, 10.Pcrip-tc3'chs 
wherein they taught , as the Academicks from Xenocrates, 44 rhe 

| R2 | Stoicks ' 


124 Pythagor 4s's Philoſophie from the Fews. Ly 


Stoicks from Zeno the Citiean , or from cheir Judgment # philoſophi, 


Zing, 4s the Scepticks , or from th.ir manner of lite as the Cynicks, f 


whim Antiſthenes was Head : or from the End of their Philoſophie, a; 
the Voluptuous Epicureans : or from ſome Accident, as the Peripate. 
ticks, from Ariltotles walking, Cc. Thus Ammonims : of which Secs 
we ſhall diſcourſe in their order, beginning with the Pythagore- 
ans. 
Pyth1gor 05's S. 2. As for Pythazoras (the Herefiarch of the Pythagoreans, as al- 
Pin/oſophie tra» ſo the chief Foxnder of the 1talick Se ) that he traduced the main, or 
£uced from the choiceſt parts of his Philoſophie originally from the' Fewiſh Church, and 
Ga eved'ty Sev is a perſuaſ ly received by the Learned 
Teflimoaics, criptures , is a perſuaſion generally received by the Learned, both 
ancient , and moern , as well Pagans, as fews and C briſtians. As ſor 
Of Pagans, Pagan Teſtimonies, we haye a famous Conceſſion of Hermippms (quo. 
ted by 7oſephus lib. 1: againſt Apion) a moſt ancient , and ailig:nt 
Writer of Pythagorar's Life, who, in bis firſt book of Ythagorar, 
affirmes plainly, that he did aw 5 ragg lefaicrs vous 61; Tu any uys 
TEE YKOaP QiRogopiey, tranſlate many of the fews/b Laws into bis own Phi. 
loſophie : and he gives a particular mention of ſome ew opinions, 
which Pythagoras taught, viz. of the Scul, of Parification, of Excom- 
MUHRICAtiON, Gc. to which he \ubjoynes % Led 241ov g G-ecas Po=ac Mt7- 
wir, and be was an Imitator of the fewiſh, and Thratian opinions, Dice 
genes Laertixs allo affirmes, that he went ro the Hebrews, as hereafter, 
S0 Strabo, that he went into 7d:a, and inbabired Mount Carmel, 
where the Prieſts ſhewed Pythagorar's Walks, even in his time, And 
h Alalchas (otherwiſe called Porphyrie) who writ alfo the Life of Pytha- 
goras, ſaies *that he went to the Arabians, Hebrews, and Chaldeans, 
* and that amonglt the Chaldeanrhe had converſe with Zabratus: whom 
Fews, ScIden makes to be Exkiel, as hereffter. Amongſt the Jews we have the 
4rifovaius py. Teſtimonie of- Ariſt.balns, a Few of Egypr, who is ſuppoſed to have 
thagoramex Mo- been the Maſter of Prolemens Philometer mentioned in the Afacca 
fis lege multa 1- bees (2, fac. 1. 10.) who ſaies expreſly of Pyrhagoras (as Clement 4 


diciſſe non diffi I | \ ' \ vp vc ow yawn (Or as 


1.Stromn, Euſeb, OLDErS us ria) os Thu dans Saypenmuiny, Pyrhagoras has tranſlated | 


pre. l. g.c.z. many things from us, into his own Traditional 1Nogmes. Soalſo Joſepins 
Joſeph. 1.1.con- (contra . Apion.l. 1.) ſpeaking of Pythagoras,ſaics, that he was iyrows 
'v1 Apis, mT nay nuiy ines ot ame < (nhurls ana? in 16574, warmuir'? ©n0t only 
* well skilled in our Diſcipline , but alſo embraced many things gree- 

Fathers, dily. Amongſt che Fathers, we have this Teſtimonie of Origen { 46. 1. 
; ccntra 
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contra Ce lſam). Ara 4 x, "Erpc19 Tor © Ty awry as rope ds Tor iroeneivey 
Ilv$ay beor Thu faurs $10008/ear Ind hid acer 614 Ennres dey ear It's ſaid.that 
Hermippus in the firft of his Legiſlators reports,thar Bythagoras rraduced 

his Philoſophie from the Jews unto the Greeks , we have alſo concurring Modern Learns 
Teltimonies of Modern Learned.Thus Aug. Stexch. Eugub,de peven. phil, *4: 
l.2,c.2. * We have the Teſtimonie of all, that Pythageras travelled into 

* Eyype to hear their Prieſts : The like is ſaid of So/on, Eudoxns, Plato: 

© $1rabo writes,that in bis time che Prieſts could ſhew their very Walks. 

*{t is reported,that Pychagoras brought his Symbels from them,and thar 

' he was circumciſed after the Egypriay ( which we muſt underſtand 

'of the Jew!) manner. That he was in Fadea, and that he dwelr 

'in Mount Carmel, is the report of Jamblichas;, alſo that be travelled 

©22, years in Egype, embraced their manners, and the 7n#irates of the 

© Egyprian Prieſts , and deſired Polycrates the Tyrant, that be would 
 yrite to his friend Amaſis Kings of Fgype, that he might participate of 

' their Diſcipline, &c. To Stewchus Engub. 1 (ubjoin our learned 

'and pious V/Aer 1n his Annals fol. 151. * It may be proved (ſaies he) 

'that Py:hagoras converied with the fews,at Babylon, for as much as he . 

, mallerred many of their De&rines into his Philoſophic, as Hermippus 

* declareth in his {ir/# 50k of things concerning Pythagoras, Cited by Foe 
*[ephas, and in his firſt book of Law. givers, cited by Origen, which is 
likewiſe confirmed by Ar:/#-bx/us the few (a Peripatetick) in his 

t firſt book to Philomerey, who moreover was induced by the ſame 
'reaſon to believe, that the Books of Moſes were tranſſated into the 
'Greth Tongue before the Perſian Empire, whereas it is much more 
*probable that Pycbagoras received that part of bis Learning from rhe 

' Conver/ation he had with the Hebrews, rhus V/ber. Lud. Vives thag £49. Vives in 
learned Philelogsſt ſuppoſerh, that Pyrhagoras might have,whilſt in Zgype, #4 _ 
converſation with F< remy the Proph:e : That he traduced many things” * 
originally from fuſes bis Wri:ings ( as Plato after him) be affirmes 

With ſome confidence, in bis notes on Azgeft. Civ. lib. 8.c. 11. Selden 

a jure Nat, Hebr. lib. 1.c. 6, 5. proves this at large.- Caſſandey in 

bis Conſwlr. on Art. 21, -afſerts the ſame. Grotias on at. 10. 29. 


1; WT fois, that many of che Habrews held Gods Providence about men, but 
» not about Beaſts ; which Pythagoras may feein to have learned from 
'y the Hebrews, and to bave taught the Grecians, And in his Vorw, pag. 
Gs 124. he ſaies, : hat Pycbagoras lived amongſt the fews, as Hermippns te= 


i MW/þ-b; and char be drew many of bis Symbols from the Jes he afe 
uy "Y wy firmes 


1265 From tht Storie of bis Lift, Extraf, &c, B.z, 


firmes very poſuively, in bis Annotations on Aſat, 7. 6. and Mar. $. 
22. 8s hereafter, Yoſſius de pbileſ. ſeth. l. 2, c. 6. Y. 5. proves at large, 
that Pythagoras owes much of his Philoſopbie to the Fews. And Mr. 
Stulingfle:thimſeli(che only learned man that 1 have met with ſeeming- 
ly contradicting our Hypotbelſis )ſaies * 1 will not deny, bur that Pjthu- 
* goras might bave had converſe with the few: in Chaldes, &c. Orig, 
acr. book 3.c.2. ſeft. 2, But we ſhall endeavor to make good our Af- 
ſertion [ that Pythagoras traduced the main Prixciples of his Philoſe- 

phic from the fewiſh Church, and Scripeures originally] from the 
rie of his Life, bis /»ſtitutes, and Philoſophic, both as to Matter, and 

rForme thereof. 

Pyithag91's  S$+ 3. We ſhall begin with the Storie of Pythagorar's Life, who is 
exiraft and 01i- ſaid to be a Samian; but whether be were born there, or ellewlere, is 
= from the not certainly determined. Cleanthes (as Porphyrie de Vita Pythay, ) 
Pn  faics, be wasa Syrian of the Citie of Tyre in Phenicia (a part of Syria) 


Py:h1g37 18 Mne- whence making a Voyage to Sames (before 1:nia) for traffick, at ſuch 


ſari fuus, ut time, as the Samians were much preſt with famin , be ſupplied them 
__ —_ with Corzez in acknowledgement whereof t ade him tree of their 
wa Sami, u Conntrey. Suides ſaith, Pythagoras was a Samian by edxcation, buta 
Tullinus 1. 20, Tyrrh:nian by Birth, brought over young by his father ro Sams, So 
vir ſuit inge0 Ariſtoxenus makes him to be a- Tyrrbenan, as Lud. Viver in Augaſt, 
oO Civ. 1. 8.c. 2. and Grotius on Mat. 7. 6. * Marly, ſaies be , make bim 
per to be a 7yrrhenian; others a Thrian, Cc- Bur the more general, 
mirabundus, and approved opinion is that of [amblichus (de vita thay. cap. 2.) 
Horn, Hiſt, pbj- * that Pythagoras's Father was a Sawiar , deſcended from Ancew, 
tof | 3.6.11- who firſt brought a Colony into Seer; and that Pythagoras bis Son 
Aneſarcbus, Was born at Sidew in Paenicie , but educated at Samos. Which ever 
of theſe accounts we fix upon, it is evident, Pyrhagoras had a very great 
affinity unto, and ſo advantage from, the Phenicians, whereby to ac- 

quaint himſelf with the Fewiſb Learning, and Adyſtericr. 
Pythozor as floue Y- 4. Pythagoras is ſuppoſed to bave been borne about the 3, year 
riſned about the of the 5 3. Olympiad, and be flouriſhed, as ſome think abour, the cime 
bo, Olynziad that Nebuchadnezar befieged Fer uſalem ax, mundi.3 3 60+ or according 
ans. 33% to Laertine, about the 60. 0!/ympiad. About which time the Jovi 
Gard:n, which had been' before encloſed, was thrown open, and Mi» 
ny of the Plavrs thereof removed and ſer in forrain parts ; in Baby's, 
M Egypt, Phenicia, &c. By which means Pythagerar and the reſt of the 


inquiſitive Grecians bad a mighty advantage to informe themſelves Fo 
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the 7ewif6 Wiſdon, and Myſteries, touching God, his Names, and At= 
tributes 3 the Produ45on, or Creation of the World, and its firſt priu- 
ciples, aud all the Few 7/6 Ciremonies. That Pyebagoras went to Pheni- 
cia, and thence into Egype, where he ſtayed 22: years, and afterward 

into Babyl:n, where be continued 12, years, and had converſation with - 

the 7ews in thoſe parts, 1 now proceed to make evident. . 

S. 5. Jamblichns (Vit, Pythag. cap. 2.) tels us, that Aſneſarchin, Pythagor as's 

* the Facher of Pytbagoras, returning from Syria to Seamw, brought up Preceptore in 
bis 500 10 many excellent <ciences, committing him ſometimes to Crec- _ 0 
* phils , Comerimes to Pherecydes of Syrus. Diogenes Latrtins faies, 
that Pythagorar 's Father dying, be was commirted by his Uncle Zoi- 

| a to Pherecydes the Syrian, Ofc. Auguſtin. Epiſh. 3, ad Voluſianum 

ſaies ,,* That Pythagoras , bearing Ph.recydes diſputing amongſt the _- how 
' Greeks of the smmortality of the Soul, was ſo moved with the novity |, © > 4 
' ofthis Diſpute , that he was changed from a Pagil, or Wreflcr in- ke __ 
*to a Philoſopher. That Pyrhagoras firlt was a Pugil, Larrtime lib, 8. Philoſophers 
relates, as Voſſine de phil/oſoph. ſett. l. 2.c,6.S. $8. The ſame Lacrrtive 

(in the Life of Anaximenes ) reckons Pythazoras amongſt the Diſciples 

of. baler, *For (ſaies be, out of Anaximener's Epiſtle to Pythagoras) 

* Ppthagoras, being from bis youth greatly enclined to an ingwifition in- 

"to Religions Rites, and Myſteries, addreſſed bimielf to Thales at Mi 

*letus, 8s to one, that could moſt advarice bim in this Enterprize. 

From Thales he received the firlt Elements of bis Philoſophi:. So alſo 

lamblichns (de vita Fythag. (56.1.c-2,) tels us * that Thales entertain- 

ed him very civilly , -with admiration of his excellent nat«rals, which 

* urpaſſed other Youths, «nd after he had given bim ſuch inſtruQions, 

a3 be could, in the Afath:maticks , he adviſed him to bave recourſe to 

' Erypetbere co converſe with the Prieſts of Memphis, eſpecially thoſe 

lap from whom be himſelf bad obrained thoſe pieces of Know- 

*ledge for which he was accounted Wiſe. A her things T ha/es 

adviſed bim to emprove his time well, by reaſon zot he abſtained 

'irom Wine,and Fleſh. See more Sravly on Thaler, Whence we may'col- 

lect how P7thageres came by the firſt rudiments of his philoſophick inch= 

144049, and principles, namely from Thates, and Pherecydes ; from the 

lormer we may ſuppole he received bis Natwral Philoſophie,and 2fathe- 

matickt, from the latter his my/tical and ick T heologie, 3s alſo his 

notions of the Souls /wmorraliey, ec. which were" derived originally 

iromhe Zewiſh Nation,as before Yoſins de PſAAGIS gies, ite 


128 Pythageras bis Travels and Converſe. B.a) 
P)thagoras heard in Greece, beſides Pherecydes, Hermodamas, and Anary 
Pythagoras's mander the Phyſrologrſh. . 

travelling io &, 6, Pythagoras having learned of Thelcr ro emprove his time, 
— and inure himſelf to temperance, both as to the quantity, and quality 
of meats, whereby he acquired an tia, a good babitude, and clear- 

nes of mind, and an exact conſtant health of Body , be reſulves upon 

travelling into the Oriencal parts; thereby to informe bimfelf _— 

the firf _— of \Wiſdome, and ſacred Myſteries. And the fir 

Voyage he made, was unto Sidow in Phenicia , whereunto be was en- 
clined, as well trom « natural deſire he bad to the place, which he ſup- 

His conſerence to: be his own Native Countrey, 8s allo that he might ſatihe 
with —"— imſelf wwe Myfterics , and P bu/oſophie. Here he had con- 
ſors of Mech: erence wich Prophets, Succeſſor: of Mochus the Phyſigogif, 
with the Phenician Priefts, and others; and was initiated in all the 

Myſteries of Byblus, aud Tyre, and lundry of the chief ſacred 1»-ftirs 

rions in other parts of Syria, not undergoing theſe things out of 

ſaperſiiion, but from his natural inclination and love to Wi/dome, and 

fear, leſt any thing to be known, which was preſerved _—_ 

them, in the Atyſterits of the Gods, might eſcape bim. Thus 1anbii 

"And with Jews, chas ©. 13, and Stanly our of him. That Pythagoras, whillt be wasin 
Phenicia, had converſation with ſome fews, 1s not unlikely , for their 

own Conntrey being many of chem fled tor refuge co their 

#eizbbours the Egyptians, P henicians, & c. Yea that Pythagora: vilited 

Znace, is affi Strabo , * who affirmes that Pythageras viſited not 

* only che E LPtien , Arabians, Chaldeans, bur aiſo penetrated into 

© Pudea it felt, and inbabited Mount Carme , where the Prieſt: even 

* 1n his time ſhewed the Walks of P3:bagorar., So Heornias Hiſt. phils. 

1 3.6.11. * That Pythageras,laies be,penetrated into Jedes it elf is affic 

Jas aj cannon 9. rs DDenrgerr it. However /amblichu 

openly | he had conterence with the Sacceſſers of Ms 

|  chus,wbo,as has already proved, bad bis Phuloſopbie from the fev:. 
His travels in!0 6. 7, From Phenicia Pythageras paſled into Egypr, with recon 
— ith mendation from Folycrates the Tyrant ,/ to « King of Egypt, 
their Prieſts,erc, Who gave bim Letters to. the Priefs, to whom he had recourſe. In 
ſee more chap.7. the firſt place he went to-thoſe of Heliopolis , who ſent him to the 
F-2. Pri:ſts of Memplns; from Ademphis be was ſent to Thebes , where 
he was permitced, to acquaint bimſelf with all cheir Learning, 

which was never granted to any ſtranger before, a 
ak : - jthox 
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122  ' His returne to Samos, and departare thences © By; 


yer itis certain, there werg great numbers ofthem never returned, 
bur continued in Baiylon, where they had 3. famous Scholes, or Uni- 
ver ſities, Sora, Pompeditha, and Neharda (as bas been afore obſeryed) 
which we cannot conceive, that Pyzhagoras, ſo curious an Inquiſitor in. 
to Antiquity , would paſle by, without obſervation for 12. years 
ſpace, for ſo long he continued in Babylon, according to /amblichy;, 
The advantages That, which gave Pythagoras the greatelt advantage, ard encourage- 
be had for c03- ment to converſe with the Jews in Baby/on , was bus Skill in the Egyy- 
ry rn tian Tongae (33 Diogenes, and others aſſert) which indeed differed nor 
bis 5bill is the 10 Subſtance, but only in Dialett, from the Hebrew, and Chaldee, as we 
Feyptian and have. endeavored to prove out of Bochart, and others, fo that we 
Cbaldee to1gu:5. need not, with Ariſtobulus , luppole the Tranſlation of Aſoſes's books 
into Greek before the Perſian Monarchie ;, for Pythageras being killed 
in the Egyptian, and, 1 ſuppoſe, alſo the Cha/dean Tongue , having 
lived in Chaldea 12. years , might withour difficulty, read A/c's 
Writings, at leaſt bave converſarvon , and conference. with the Jews, 
who could , without doubt, (having lived ſo long in Chaldea) ſpeike 
the Chaldean Tongue, &c. +That Pyrhagoras really bad converſation 
with the Jews at Babylon, and tranſlated many things out of their 
Doirines 1nto his Philoſophie , has been already proved by ſundry 
Teſtimonies colle&ed by Learned V/her, as alſo by the conceſlion of 

Sii/lingſleet ;, of which lee Q. 2. of this Chapter, 
Is retwae to , Þ 9- = having ſpent 12. years at Babylon, in conyerſa- 
Samos, and des tiON With the Perſian Adagi, Chaldears, and Jews, about the 56. year 
pare thence, Of his age be returned to Samos, where hee endeavored to inſtru the 
Samians in that Sywibolick, mode of philoſoph:2ing , he bad learned in 
Egypt, and other oriental parts, but the Samvans, not affecting his o- 
ſcure,and enigmatick Philoſophie,did not give bim any great encourage- 
ment to continue long with them, as /amblic bus de vita Pythag. 1.1. c.5, 
Laertizs informes us, that the occaſion ot his departure from Same, 
was tbe Tran) it lay under by reaſon of Polycrates his uſurpation, So 
Veoſſizus de phil. ſef. 1.2. c.6,g. 1, That Pyrbagoras. was a great afler- 
tor of the peoples Liberties (as Plato) but an inveterate enemy of Ty- 

Bs ranny, will appear in its place. - 

His gone to S$. 10. lemblichus alſo (cap. 5.) acquaints us, that, before his go- 
Cute aud 572r- [rp into [raly, he went to Crete to acquiing himſelf with the Laws of 
wh Ain, as allo to Sparta, to gain Knowledge in thoſe of Zygwrgw, 


which thea had che Vogue for great Legiſlators. Larrtive tels » 
| | while 


C5: ' Whas, Pythagoras dbel in Ntaly.'. 0 133 
while he was in Crete, he bad converſation with Epimenides , with 
whom be entred the /dean Cave. This Epimenides is by Apaleire in 
2. Florid; tiled the famous D5viner , where alſo he addes, that Pyrha- 
goras made ule of one Leodamas the diſciple of Creopti/us for his Ma- 
ſec; but Laere.8: and Sazdas call bim Hermodamas, Caſarbonthinks, 
that be might have heard So/on alſo, but Viſſine gainſays it, Voſſizs de 


phil. ſeft. 1, 2.c.6. Y 4. | 
$. 11. Pythageras, Quitting Greece,went into 7taly (that part which 


Pythagoras's 


** comine into Itd« 


was called Aſagna Grecia) and firſt arrived at Creto, where, by bis jy, .17 reforing 
graceful preſence, Rhecorical Orations, and friendly complaiſance, he thoſe Cities ta 


gained the affections of the Citizens, both Magiſtrates, and others , 
as lamblicbus cap. 8. The ſame Jamblichus (cap. 6.) tels us, that, at 
the firſt Speech he made in Creto, he attracted many followers, in ſo 
much that jo a ſhort time he gained 600. Diſciples. And that be 
bad a general eſt ceme amongſt the Rowans , is evident by the Statue, 
they erected to him,at Rowe ; of which Plinie 116,34.cap.6.thus ſpeaks: 
Ifind Statucs erefted to Pythagoras , and Alcibiades in the hornes of the 
Comitium. fee Voſſizs phileſ. 1.2, c. 6. $.28. &s. And indeed no won- 
der, that the /ra/ians had fo great an eſteeme for, and affection to Py- 
thageras : for he had been a grear Inſtrument of delivering them from 
Oppreſſion , and Sedition among(t themſelves , as alſo of communicay 
tiog:'to them. Good Laws ( which he bad from the Jews ) and ſuch 
aconſtitution of cheir Common Wealth, as tended moſt to the pre- 
ſervation of Libertie, and Vnitse ; the main pillars of any Srate. So 
Porphyrie in the Life of Pythagoras, pag. 14. and Jamblichus out of bim 
[,1.c, 7, inforcme us, © that whatſoever Cities P7thageras in his travels 
'through Jtalie, and Cicike toung in ſub jeRion one to, another, be 
inſtilled into chem, byhis Diſciples, a proncip/e of Libertie, Thus he 
* lreed Crotona, Sybaris, Catana, Rheginum, Himera, Agrigentum , and 
* other Cities where his Dsſciplcs prevailed, Yea indeed many ofthe 
wolt eminent Refers of the [ralian common wealths proceeded from 
P\thagoras's Schole, as Zalencur, who gave Laws to the Locriens, and 
Cbarondas the Catanean, who gave Laws to the Thuris, with other 
Legiſlators, of whom. ſee Iamblichss 1.1. cap. 30. By. means of which 
Pithagorean Laws , and Governors, theſe Cities were a long time well 
governed. Pycbagoras wholly rook away diſfſention. So /amblichas. 
Some alſo ſay, that N»ma Pompilias bad bis Laws from Pythagores; 
but at this more hereafter. IE SE RF 
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their liberty, and 
unity,by commu 


nicating good 


Laws, &6, 


34 Pythagntas's\ Duulitivs,' and way of Life, By, 
' &, 12. From Pythagoras's ſettlemenit, and Schole it 7ralie, rhe Ira* 
tick Se received its denomination. That parr of /calie, wherein Py- 
thagoras taught, was called Magna Grecia, which comprized Tares- 
rum, Actapontins, Heraclea, Croto, and the Thwris. Pyrbagora having 
lived at Creto 20 Fears, dyed in the laſt year of the 70. O!ympiad, as 
| Eufebius will have it, * He had indeed an univerſal eſteeme amongſt 
Pythago-as's all: buta particular reverence from his Scho/ars ;. who, as long as be 
cuarafter by fived, were wont to ſtile him 4 246a0yS& the Theologne , bur aiter his 
lamblicous. death they called him 4 d1y2p97& the man, lamblichns de vita Pythay, 
Hi eminent 1.1.2. gives him this honorable charatltr. * Pythagoras (ſais be) after 
ge2lities both « the death of his Father, grew up. m Wiſdowe, and Temperance, being 
_—_ and ac- © even from his youth generally honored by the moſt ancient. His 
« graceſul preſence, and taking Diſcourſe drew all perſonsto him; in 
* fo much that meny affirmed bim to be the ſon of ſome God. He be- 
© ing chus confirmed by the commgn yogue of all men concerning him, 
* by the edxcarion given him in his youth , and by his excellent Nats- 
* als, made himſelf dayly+ more 'deſerying of theſe advantages, a» 
* dorning himſelf with R:/rgions Exerciſes, natural Sciences, exemplary 
* converſation, ſtability of mind, grave aeportment, and with anami. 
*able imitable ſerenitie, He was never tranſported by unlawful paſ- 
fon, laughter, emulation, contention, or any other diſorder. He 
'tHiyed like ſome, yood Genins comeing to converſe-in Samos , wherce 
| ,. ©he was tiled the $4#154n Comes, Jamblichns (chap. 13.) gives ws 
oo na 1... farther accbunt of his Afoderarion in the uſe of creature comforts, and?e- 
tion wn uſe of 9ammerp ; of his exa&Wiſdome, and diligence to preſerye a good hiv 
the Creature, & bitude, and' diſpoſition of body, avd mind : as alſo of his great care 
diligence in cm jn repretting. Ur ramen Aa kpng ''s Pyths bras (ſais be) rar 
£00192 Une. *Jearned of Thaltes above all things ro hasban his time well, hedi 
* for that reaſon abſtain from Wine, and Fleſh ; having belſore 
* abſtained from earing much, and accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch meates, 
.*as were of more eafie digeſtion; by which means he acquired an hi 
©bir* of FRISES ferenity, and vivacity of mind, and an equal 
* cohcinuts heakch of body.” © $4. 

S. 13.T6 give a' brief Abſtta& of what Diogenes Laertizs dos 
more at large relace rouChing Pythagoras. © He was { faith he) che firl 
© 1»ſtititor of the [talick Se& , all the others were called Jonick from 
ea ater. Pythagoras, when young, was committed by his Uncle Zo- 
* {as to Pherecydes @ Syrian, When he was young, and moſt flune 


His freedome 
i 7008 wrYegulat 


p4jions, 


C53 A brief geeaunt tonching Fythyge. out of Ceert, & 35 
t of Learning, he jnitiaced himſelf in- the Barkarian, and Grecian Riges 
«and MyFeries. At length he went co Egype, wich commendatory 
«Letters from Polycrates, where he learned the Egyprian Tongue , 
«but he was moſt converſant with the Cheld-ans, and the 41agi.. Ab- 
© er that he wear t0 Greze,, where he conyerſed with Epimenides. In 
* Egypt heentered the Adytury, and wes inftructediin tbe ineffeble my- 
' fteries of rhe Gods, At big return'to Sewe!, finding bis Connprep un- 
«der Tyranny by Poljcrates , he went to Crete in Jralie: where he 


© rave Laws tO the Utalians 3 and was honored by bis Scholars. . He is His aweful pre- 
* reported tg have been of a moſt awful wajeftich preſence, which mage ſence & rebukes, 


ſo deep an impreflion,on ſuch, as had converſation with dic, ghat 
« young mgn being (everely rebuked by him, immediacely hanged 
himſelf, whereupon Pythagoras ever after forbore to reprove any - 


thus Laerrivs. - We have a good evidence of Pprhegorar's contentati- His contentation 


on, and contempt of wordly gxandexr by bis £piſtlc tre Hoey, 40 an- 
ſwer to an invitation he made-him; to come andliye with: him: + My 
'life, ſaies Pyebagoras, is ſecure, and: quier,” but yours will no way 
*{uix with me -a moderate, and ſelf denying perſon-needs :nova Sicor 
* ligy table. Pythagoras , whereſgever he comes, has all thingy ſuffi 
*cient for the day ; but to ſerve a Lerg is heavy, and intolerable for 
*0ne unaccuſtomed to it. *Avregae/a ſelf ſufficiency is a great, and ſafe 
*thing; for it bath none, that envyerth or confſpires againſt ir. Whence 
*that life eemeth to come neareſt ro God.. Therefore write not to 


*p0es. to the Chaldeans, ; and. bence-to the Brachs 
"}hiſs, The Chdeere \the Steel Seaxuce, OL ic 
does *relambitys of t © .FAY Fears, and 1 IKSEs fo 7 
firlt Wl *f08 Grvicwres of men; -albo, edict The Brachan 
from MI © ibuze mych'go bis RYU/Llapbie.. -- 
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136 *> -ncthir a britf wt 'of Apuletur; > yg 

*thathe followed Epimrenides of Grete', that famons Prophet, and Poer, 
*for Science ſake : alſd Leodamar ,” the Diſciple of Creophilus, &c, 
* To which we may adde that of 7»ftin Hiſt 15h. 20. © He went firſt to 
* Egype, then to Babylon to learn the motions of the Stars ard the 0- 
* rigine of the” Viiverſe.” 'Whenee recurning he came'to' Crere, and 
* Dacedemon, to underſtand the Laws of Ain, and Lycwrger, at that 
* rime*moſt famous.” With which being inftruRted' he- came to Cy2. 
© to, where, by his Authoritie, he reduced the people fallen into Lyxs- 
*77, tothe uſe of frogaliry. He enumerated the raines of the Cj- | 
* *r3ex, which had been deſtroyed by the'peſt of Lxxurie. He frequently 
' tanght the Women apart from the* Mer , and' the Childrtn apart from 
heir Parents And be gaingd thay much by'bis continual D:[puraricn, 
© that the A£zrrone? laid aſide their golden garmetits | and other or- 
<* naments of their Digaitie, acconnting'Choſtitie , and not fine Clothes, 
*to be the true oraaments. of Aſatroxes : Thus Juſtin. Pythagorar, 
the more effectually-to forme, and ſhape the Manners of the Citie, fre. 
quenely'explicared the praGick; part of Wiſdom," Pythagoras leaving 
C»00-Wetit roche Merapontivies , who bad-bim ſo greatly in admiira- 
rion; as that after his dearth, they made his hoxſe a Tewple ,- and wor- 
ſhipr him as'a God. Jaſtin lib. 20. | ; "uh IPs 
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> 1 Pytbagoras's College , and. Diſcipline 
00120 2 * * fram the Fews. > 


Pythagoras's 2. Scholes 1. common. 2. Hi private College , wheres 
were 1./Novices, their examen, -and probation, 2, Tiaauo, or Intrin' 
ficks Frets 12,15. Ns Ch ng Fea Diſci* 

© plipe of Pytbagoras's Collepe. "T7 heir confociation founded on Virtue 

; Eu; 19. 5,6, ſet for bySalt, from Tev.'2: 13. Numb. 18, 19. 

' "Covenar by Salt what ? Like 13:26. Erra 4.14; Mark 90.49. Of tht 

*  Effents;theiy Collegiate Liſted rhe Pythagoreans Symbolizing with 

- themt'in 16 Particulars. The Pythagoreans « /or2 of Separatiſts Gal. 

* ' 9. Their [Gunning worlly Pleaſures, and Company : their Celibat, ani 

' |" GHfinenetr par C13, 3G, 27,22. ' 3. THD: 4.3: * 7 hriy Purification 


and 


C.6. of Pythagoras's Schole, Diſciples, &+c; 137 
and Feſtivalr, Their white V eſt ments from Ecclel. 8. Their perpetual 
Silence, and their cencealing Myſteries. T hr reverence towards their 
Eldert, T heir owning Providence, with their Devotion. Theiy day- 
Ih exerciſes, wit h morning premeaitation, and night examination. T heir 
Conſtancie, with their excommunication Mat. 8. 22. 


C1 H Aving given the Storie of dare oa Life, and Travels, and 
ſome account of his Converſation with Jews therein; we 
proceed to bis Schole , Inſtitutes, and Diſcipline , wherein we doubt 
not, but to make diſcovery of many Jew: Inſtitutes & traditions. Jam- 
blichws , lib. 1. cap, 6.tels us, that Pyrhagorar, upon his ſettlement 
at Crotoin Italy, drew unto him, by his per/waſive Orations , many 
followers even unto rhe number of 600. perſons, who were by him 
won , not onely to the embracing that Phloſophic be profeſſed, bur 
alſo to ſubmit to his R#les of Diſcipline, and that Collegiate mode of life, 
which be preſcribed to them. For che more full underſtanding whereof, 
we muſt know, that Pychagoras had two ſeverall Scholes, and thence 
two-ſorts of Diſciples, as Porphyrie, Iamblichus, and Clem. Alexandy. I 
have obſerved. For 1. he had his Homocaion or common Schole, for all; boy = : 
which Clemens Alexandrinus(cpuu. 1. Jenterpretsinranore Church, where ;,1 Diſcipler, 
all ſorts of hearers were admitted : where the Diſciples that belonged 1. His Homocee- 
tothis Schole were called «x«qi, and «xwuancu} Auditors, or Pyrha- i9n, or common 
ywrites, theſe learned only the chiefe. Principles of Phi/oſophie, without 5*vc _m 
moreexaRt explication. For theſe being either of more dullcapaciries, 7 1 
crelſe ivgaged in civill affaires, had not Abilities, or leiſure to addi... 
themſelves wholly to Pythagoras , and bis Philoſophic ; wherefore be © 
expounded to them only the > 3n or naked Heads of Philoſophie. 
Among theſe common hearers there were of all exes, ages, and condi- 
tion; : men, women,adulr, youth. The C::izens, and men of Croto be 
exhorted daily, and apart with a great ſplendor of Oration, to the ſtu- 
dy of Vertue; The Iatrons alſo, who were thence tiled, Probe orice, 
be inſtrued frequently, and part in their duties, as alſo the childrex 
zparr from their parents,as Laert.lib.$,and Hornius Hiſt.Philoſ.l.7.c.12, _ 
2> Prvegr® alſo bad his zarifior canobinm, which Laertias calls Pyib1g9ras's 
 6v5xaa his Syſteme , and Caſſioderns his College , as others his Family, ©9/*2e 97 Cos 
andthe Diſciples, that belonged to this Schole,or College, were called;;,.2 11 
yin Genuine, as allo uatnuanui Mathematiciens , becauſe they being y,uuan 
generally young, of quick — nd as willing,as alſo —_ genuines, 
p vi gevots 


1c 


138 Pythagor as's Colleges, Students,and Diſcipline, ÞB,1; 


devote themſelves to the ſtudy of Philcſcephie, Pythagoras expounded 
Habcbat (Pytha 1g them not onely tbe 3p, bur allo the 4i71, the Canes, and Reaſons of 
£07 as) dow ſus things, why it was fe, and ſo, and why it could not be otherwiſe, 
—_r— me? 1heſe MMathematicians being of Pythagorw's College, Covent, or Fami. 
Latis opibus als- ly, and by him in{icured in- the more tull, and exa&t Reaſons of things 
bat ; cor14mque and deeper points of Philoſuphie, were only eſteemed and called gem 
conver ſatio ine Pythagoreans : the tormer aconſtiques, or common bearers, being Cale 
Koeyb&rov 1g only Pythagorices. To rhele two {ſorts of hearers Gelluws ), 1. C4, 
_— qa addes athird 4 evous» of natzralifts. Yea the Author of the Pphays- 
OT No rean life addes more: of which ſee Photizes cod. 249, Clemem 4lexang. 
munia ſent lib. 5 5pup. V five de Philoſ. Sett.l.2.C.6. F. 18. Stanly of P3thag.Dilcip, 
I-«eit. ; .$. ; Chap. 1. : 
—_— ng In Pythagoras's Keiyb2ton, Convent ,C ollege or F amily therewere 
WG adaroras's alſo two ſorts of Diſciples; ſome were only 'EZanpzet Exoterigue, No 
College or Co-, Vices Or Probationers « Others were wound, Or Ana [vtrinſiquer, or 
went, 1 were Perfett. As for the Probationers or novices, Pythagoras, tO render them 
bis Novices 0! capable of Philoſophy, prepared them by a molt fevere Diſcipline, and 
Probationers, * made them paſſe a very firit exam:n. For Ppihagoras fudied very 
much to know, and underſtand men, what every mans Diſpoſition was, 
what his natural capacity for Philoſopby , and what his inclinations 
thereto were :neither would he adwit any into his C/ege, or Family, 
before he had made ſome Phy/iognomicall obſervations concerning the 
man ; 1f upon exaR obſervation of all circumitances, be found the per- 
ſon to be of good natural; , and of an awakened. nnderſtayding , then be 
brought him under an Examen touching his morals, whether he were 
of good manners, and had afteQtionare inclinations to Philoſephy, &c. 
The perſon thus examined,and approved by Pythagoras , was admitted 
into his Society, or College as an Exoterique, or Probatieners as Tambli* 
chus cap. 20. and. Stanly of Pyrbageras's Diſcipline chap 2. 
$- 3. Now that Pyrhagores traduced this part of his Diſcipline,as allo 
P,1h-yoras's the former relating to his Acouſtiques, or Common auditors from the 
' batting bis 7ewifh Church, ſeems probable . For who- knows not, that the 
woe ok g 4, 'er 7ewcs bad two ſorts of Proſelires? 1.T boſe of the Gates, i e. ſuch as lived 
ſrom the Jewiſh Within their gates, and partaked of ſome common privileges; unto 
' rite of admit- whom Pythagoras's common Diſciples ſeem to anſwer: bur ſecondly, 
ting Proſelites, there were Proſelites of the covenant,or of Righteonſn:ſſe.i e.ſuch as were 
incorporate into. the Jewiſh Church , and ſo made partakers of all 
their privileges, Now in the admiſſion of theſe, Maimonides tels - 


C6. Pythag.'s model of Collegiate Diſcipline from the fews,139 


the Jewes were very friſt and ſevere , as Ainſworth out of him on 
Gen. 17.12. Bought with money. ] © when a man or woman cometh co 

$ joyne a Proſelyte , they make a diligent enquiry after ſuch, lelt chey 
© come to get themſelves under the Law, tor fome Riches, chey ſhould 
ereceixe, or for Dignitie they ſhould obtain, or for Feay. 1f he be a 
©Man, they enquire whether he haye nor ſer his affe&ion on ſome 
© Jewiſh woman 3 Or a Woman her affetions on ſome Young man of 1/- 


- *ral, Ifnoſach like occaſion be found in them, they make known to 


*them the Weightineſle of the Toaks of rhe Law, &c: to ſee if they will 
leave off, 1t they will cake it upon chem, and withdraw not,and they 
* {ee} char they come of love , then they receive them as its written 
* Rath. 1. 18. &c. Thus Ainſwerth. By which we ſee, bow near Pytha- 
goras comes to the Jewes in his {trit, and ſevere examen, as to the Ad. 
miſion of Diſciples, trom whom we have ſome reaſon to peſwade us, 
that he tooke the whole /d:4,or Platforme of his Schole and College. Yea 
itwe may believe Clemens Alcxandrinn ( 24. I. ) Pythagoras bimſelf 
was circumciſed, and if ſo, we may ſuppoſe he was admirted as a Proſe- 
hte, to partake of the Privileges , and Myſteries of the Jewiſh Church. 
And Porphyrie (pag. 2. ) tels us, that he was cleanſed from the polluti- 
ons of his life palt by one Zabrarzs, who according to Scl4en was Exe» 
kiel. Oc if not a Proſelyre of che Covenant 3 yet we may with ſafety ſap- 
pole him co be a Proſelyre of the Gates, that is, one that heard amongſt 
them, and ſo acquainced himfelfe with their Diſcipline, and Myſteries, 
and affe#ed an 5m1ration thereot, particularly in this rite of admitring 
bis Diſciples and Probationers. 


S. Rs appointed his Exoteriques under Probation many Probationa'y 
' Exerciſes for t 


perification of their minds, as alſo many Abſtinences 
from wine, fleſh, and other meats obſtructing the clearneſſe of under- 
ſanding, wich many other probationarie exerciſes : which one or 
preparative Diſcipline they underwent uſually five yeares. before they 
were admitted to be /nrrinſiques, or compl-at Pythagoreans. Burt the 
main InjunRion,which Pythagoras laid on theſe Krrereriquin , or No- 


ices, was their Tw mms o79 quinquenmall, or 5 years ſilence . The The Pythagore2 
cauſe of which ſilence was to inure his Diſciples to the right govern. ©” #%#is 
ment of their Tongues, which of All things is moſt diffex/r, and yer the *! 3+ 


moſt »ſefull, and neceſſary for Novices in any ſcience. Thence /ambli- 
chus ib.1,C, 31, is: 5 mu mey 1048 9 ay LY/1p 4 TILA mar 13 Aa ReaTev 


The Government of the T ongne is of all moſt difficult, S0 Apul. Florid.1 $ . 
12 The 


14% The Silence Pythag. enjoyn'd bis Scholars, ÞB 2, 


Finis autem fi- * The firſt Founder of Philoſophic firſt raught bis Diſciples tohold their 

lexti: bujus alius * peace, and his firſt meditation,in order to the procuring Wiſdome,was 

won erat,quam *rq bridle the Tongue, and keep our words within the wall of our 

T o_ -#:-/,. © reeth;for he forbad not ſpeech altogether, but /oquacirie, requiring that 

| "ova way * they ſpoke more rarely, more ſubmiſſively,more modeſtly, which is z 

continentes di- * great vertue , though very difficult in Scholars:according to that of 

ſeerent diligen= ©wintilian, Decl, 19. [ thinke there ts no virtue more difficult , than that 

ter oct Pre- of Silence. This Pythagorean filence anſwers that of Job ch. 6. v.24, 

Cceptoris auſcul o-, 1, ee and 1 will bold my tongue. Others make the reaſon of this (i- 
tare. Horn. Hiſt, OD . : 

Phils. 1.7.c.1 2, 1ENCe to be ** that the ſoule, turning inward to her ſelie, might be di- 

*yerted from externall objets, and all :rregaular paſſions. Hence his ſj= 

lence was termed ixzav2r2 , that is, (ſaies Aus Gellizs hb.1.c.9. ) nu uy 

Sound + pdt (rury , or as Heſychias, and out of him Swidas fromi;a 

& tare) + abjov, conteining within himſelfe bus ſpeech. This Pr obationary 

ſilence of theſe Novices , Laertias ib, 8. calls nwrarnar a quinquenniall 

filence. Laertins (aies,*that the Pythagorean Novices kept filence 5. years, 

-only hearing Py chagoras's diſcourſes, but nor ſeeing him,till they were 

*\ully approved,8& then they became of his Family, which be cals aus 

ſy(teme. So Servius on Virgil, £n. 10.yet Aulus Gellius |.1.c. g.informes 

us,that this wmencigatuwn 5 yeares filence was not required of all,bur 

of ſome more, of ſome leſſe ; but none were enjoyned leſſe than two 

yeares ſilence, as none more then five yeares. The like Ap»/civsin 

florides tels us, that ſome were ſilent for a leſſer ſpace, eſpecially ſuch 

as Were more grave : but thoſe who were more pratling,were enjoyne 

ed a quinquenniall filence, The Pythagoreans for this their filence con» 

tinued in great honour even to //ocrates's time , who in his Buſirir 

ſaies, © that men more admired the Ppthagoreans,who held their peace, 

* than others, who had obtained the greateſt glory by ſpeaking . Yea 

P3thagoras enjoyned his Diſciples ſome kind of perpetaall ſilence, for he 

taught 1. That we oughtro be ſilent, or to ſpeake things better than 

Silence. 2. to comprehend many things in few words, not few things 

in many words, whence Z:»o blamed ſuch as inſtead of being q11wneyr 

lovers of learning, were xo2zum lovers of words, 3. Pythagoras forbad 

his Scholars declaring his myſteries to others. Thoſe who after their 

five years preparative Diſcipline , and Probation, appeared by their me 

deration, commendable converſation, and other qualifications fit to pat- 

ticipate of Pythagoras's more ſecret - Philoſophie and Myſteries, were 

n.ade 1ntrinfiques,beingadmitced co bear Pyrbagoras within the /c = 
an 


- 
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C.6- Pythagoras's Diſtinion of his Diſciples into 41 
and to ſee him, and henceſorward were accounted 75> or i Ee. per felt, 
which privileges the former Probationers, or Novices were not made 
parrakers of. But if theſe Novices, after the time of their Prcbaticn, 
were not judged worthy to be received to the condition of the perfe&, 
or compleat members ot Pyrhagorer's roryibroy or Covent , then were 
they rejeRed,8& a Coffin was made by the Diſciples of Pythagoras,8 plas 
ced in their room,as a lively /ymbolique image of a perſon morally dead: 
ſo Jamblichia cap.17. and Gret, on Mat. 8.2. as Hammond on Lukg 
25.24. of which hereafter in the Pythagorean Excommunication Par.9. = 
$.5. That Pythagoras took the 1gea,and Platforms of his probaticnary _—_— _ | 
examen, Diſcipline, and preparative exerciſes from the Fewiſo Church of Di ſciples into 
the Learned aſſure us ; and that upon more than conjeQurall grounds. Novices aad 
$0 Daille in bis Sermon on Philip, 3.12, 3 5ds 1m wav ]* This term (eſe, ſrom the 
| perfe ] ſaies he, is taken from thoſe ( viz, the Pythagereans) as / +y nth, 
*mongſt the Pagans, who after many preparations and purificati-ns ren« © 323 
«dred themſelves capable of the view, and participation of certaine 
©oreat [dulolatrique myſteries, which in thoſe times were had in great 
Cyeneration,&c. Now that this mode of initiating Novices by ſuch pre» 
parative exerciſes, after which they became 74>«0 or perfe&?, does ori- = 
ginally belong co the 7ewib Church, the ſame Daille attirmes on Phil. 3: 15. 
Phil.3.15. Parfairs | perfeet. * The ancient Greek Foy had in their 75ac19: alludes 
'Religion certain myſteries, & ſacred ceremonies,to the view, & parti- dF, ol a; 
*cipation of which they received not their Devoto's, till they bad been perſe 
prepared for the ſame by diverſe Diſciplines , calling them perfe#,who 
i were admitted therero, and holding the others for Novices or Ap= 
'prentices only ----- But theſe words were taken originally from the 
© faſhion of the Zewi/e Church, in the Scholes whereof there were dis 
*yers orders : ſome were more /ow, others more high, in which were 
"taught che moſt ſublime myſFeries : and this laſt part of their T heo/ogie 
* was called by a word, that ſignifies perfett5on, becauſe rhbey beld ir tor 
*the top of their Ds/cipline; and in like manner they,who had been 
'inſtrued in this their /«blime T beology, were called The perfet CID. 
Thus likewiſe the Zevites ( as ſome obſerve ) bad their quinquennial, 
or five yeares probation and preparation, by preparative Exerciſes, before 
they entre& upon their comp/eat office : whence we ſce what affinity 
there is berwixt Pythagoras's. Probationers, or Novices, and thoſein , T;y, ;. 6, 
the 7ewiſs Church, and Schole. Paul alſo 1 75m.3. 6, makes mention p4iung, 
Ola riiguns, that is, a Novice in the Chriſtian Church, which Oecame- a Novice, 
ooo BY EE_ERTS 
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' viusenterprets ny rwgnyun,om newly initiated in the faith,a Catechy. 
men, and TheopbilaRt reeCdiiev, one newly baptized, and admitredin« 
to the FP VS many to the Hebrew y29) ( which the LXX. render 
Job. 14. 9. r19:vny ) and as we may preſume with alluſion tothe No» 
viceinthe Jewiſh Church . Andehis very cuſtome of initiating Ne- 
V:iCces by reparative Diſcipline the popiſh Aſonks , ſuch as are Rezulg, 
univerſally retain to this very day ( both neme and thing) in tbe admit. 


ting perſons into their Covenrs;, which, we need no way doubt,they ar 
firit cook up in imication'of, and compliance with the Pagans,eſpecial- 
ly che Pythagoreans, and the Jewiſh Church, as allo their whole Atcxa. 
Fique Late, and Inſlitutes,of which bereaſter. Laſtly,we ſhould be per- 
fe&t ©!2N, and without blemiſh , ſuch were the Pythagorean m/1mn, 


and Plato's Prieſt, whom he requires to be pacrangy s 4 yrin'd, perſet 
and 7enuine. 

The Diſci;Fne & 6. We have ſpoken of Py thager e's Diſciples in common, as allo of 
of P319487.5* thoſe who belonged to bis canbium, or College, both bis Novices,and 
_ 688 Cee p:rfe&, with their cognation to,and derivation trom the fewiſs Church, 
i and Scholes. We now proceed to treat of the og Pythagoras ex- 
erciled amongſt his Scholars, eſpecially thoſe of his K0r44:0y or Col. 
lig:, wherein we doubt not, but to diſcover many remarkeable, and e- 
vident fo:rſt+ps of F:wifh diſcipline, and Traditions , whence we may 

ſuppoſe it was traduced , 
The firſt cbing conſiderable in the Diſcipline of Pythagoras's wirifin 
The confx4eva- or Coll:ge was the Confederation, Leag ue, or Covenant berwixt all thoſe, 
tion or £01/5:14- who were Members thereot. For as we have already proved , Pythage 
apy EE” ras was very ſeyere and ftrift in the admiſſion of Afembers into his Sj- 
foveded ia wir feme or Cillege. He judged, and that rightly, there could be no fre 
bs, trrnity and laſting friendſhip,but what was grounded on Likineſſe, and 
no true proper Likeneſſe, but what was founded in vir: we, or reſem- 
blance of God. Whence laies Jamblichus of the Pythagoreans, © Their 
* ſtudy of friendſhip by words and ations, had reference to ſome Di- 
* vine temperament , and to union with God, and to unity with the 
* Divine ſoule, So Sranly of Pythag. Phileſ. ch. 2. By which it is plain, 
that Pythageres aflerted both in T beſs;, or Opinion, and in Hyperbeſs,and 
Prafice, that there could be no Conſcciation,or friendſhip worthy of 
thit name, but what was founded on Yirrar,and Likeneſſe ro God. This 
alſo was ſufficiently couched under two of Pytbagers's Symbols accote 
diag to the explication of /dwblichas, as that Symbol 28.[ Lay not buld 
a 
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in every one /uddenly with your right band}. e. ſayes lamblichus, give See Stanly of 
k 2 _ right hand, or draw not eaſily to you wy. your ſociery -_ >; oo 
« (ons not iniiated ( apuwirys) i. © [uch as have not been long tvyed by Do- (8. 220. 


« rines and Diſciplines,nor are approved as worthy to participate, &c. 
Another of Pythagores's Symbols, whereby he fignified to us, that Vir- 
tue,or Likeneſſe co God, was the onely ſolid and genuine foundation of 
{tn& Friendſhip and Socrery,was this, Symbol, 35. © ſer downe ſalt | 
that is, faith /amblichas 7aſtice, of which falt is an embleme. This 
alſo Plato (Pyrbagores's imitator ) does much infiſt upon, eſpecially in 
Lyſis (this Lyſss, whom P/aro makes to be the ſubjeR of this diſcourle of 
fr;endſhip ,was Pythageres's Scholar) au. grxia; of Friendſbip,proving firſt 
that 74 $940 Likeneſſe was the ground of all Friendſhip. 2. Thence wy 
dads duos i) &c. that good men only were alike, and Friends, wins 
wi mm ils , that wicked men had no likenefſe, &c, Whence he con- 
cludes 3. 4x3 Suu wacalu & FurN(Cpor mois wir wnois, there i no con” 

junction, or ſtable union amongit wicked men. 
$ 7-- Now that Pythager took this Foundation, Conſtitution,or Idea 


gracious preſence with them a ſeparate, ſelcf?, preniar, and holy people : 
Ex06 19. 5. -=*- 4nd keep my covenant, then ſhall ye be a peculiar treaſure 


a peculiar people, and St Peter expreſſes it by a word, that ſignifies a 
feople for peculiar poſſeſiion 1 Pez. 2. 9. [aa deiberF} i £. as Camero 
obſerves 191D Dy for <wwne fignifies primarily abundance, thence 
* excellency, as choice, ſele& jewels, &c, Therefore God, though be 
were the Refor of all the earth, yet the 7ewi/h Charch was his preniiar 
lreaſure, Or poſſeſſion, as the Diademe on the head , or the ſeale on the 
band: ſo Exod, 34. 9. avd take us = thine inheritance 1NN we find 
the ſame Pſal. 135.4. For the Lord bath choſen Jacob to bimſelfe, and 1(- 
ral ſor bis peculiar treaſwre N90? it is the ſame word with Exod. 
19.5. and fo rendred «5 evzouiy ſuch a ſeparite, peculiar, and boly rela- 
ts bad the Zewiſh Churchby virtue of Gods Covenant,and their owne 
#1pulation unto God. In imitation whereof, we may I —_ 
Pithageras framed bis Ker#ftor Covent, or Cullege, which- was go bim 
as 


Pythagsr as*s 


of his Ce/lege from the Zewiſh Church their holy confederation , 1 thinke Cailcge from 


we have good conjettures, 5f not demonſtrative Arguments tO Prove it. the confedera- 


for we know, the fews/b Church was by virtue of Gods Covenant, and (i092 of the Few 
ſb Church. 


to wee above all people, MIO lignifieth ones owne proper good, which he £X1d-19-5, 6. 
loverh, and keepech in ſtore for himſelfe, and for peculiar uſe : 1 Chr. ms treas 
29 3. Here it is applyed to Gods Charch, and tranſlated by the LXX." * 


144 Pythagor as"s Symbol of Salt from the Fews B.z, 

Pytbags/'as's 45a peculiar Family,or Church, and therefore look a8 alt was of pre; 
_ A uſe Che fewiſh Church,and Sacrifices as that which did livelyhough 
Rekome an4 but Symbolically , repreſent their boly fricnd/bip, and communion with 
covenant ſrom God ;, {0 in like manner Pythagoras makes great uſe of this ſame Sym. 
the Jewiſh uſe bol [ſet down ſalr 0 expreſle the boly Friezd/bip and Communion there 
of thu type, ſhould be — his C ollegwesr. And that Pythagoras's Symbol of 
Salt, by which be {iignified chat Covenant,and Friendfip, which ouphe 

to be bertwixt his Collegaes, bad its firſt riſe from the parallel uſe of 

Salrin the 7ewifh Church, will I thinke appeare very probable, if we 

conſult the Scriprares, where we find this Sym4o/ mentioned, as alſo its 

Levit. 2/12. uſe amongſt the Ancients» Iris ſaid Lev. 2. 13, Thou ſoalt nat ſufeer 
Salt of the Co- ;þ,, Salt of the Covenant of thy Ged to be lacking, with all think offering; 
_ 5 thow ſhalt offer ſalt. So Numb. 18. 19. we read of a Covenant by Salt, 
Covenaut of The like 2.Chron. 13.5. where the ſalt,that was caſt upon all the $.. 
Salt. crifices,is called the Salt of the Covenant, becauſe the Covenant of God 
with bis people was confirmed by Sacrifice, as Plal. 50.5. Gather my 

The Covenant Faint: together unto mee, thoſe who have made a Covenant with me by Wa. 
by Sal! the ſame cyifice. The original of which Covenant by Sacrifice we find Gen. 15- 
nant by <1; 9,10. which was afterwards imitated by the Heathens in the confirms: 
fice. tion of their ſolemn Covenants: ſo that this Covenant by Saltis the 
ſame with the Covenant by Sacrifice, becauſe theſe Covenants by $4 

crifice,both in the fewiſs Church, and alſo amonglt the Greeks, were 

ſolemnized by Eating, and drinking the SecFifice;,whereunto Salt was 

alwayes a neceſſary appendix. For God by theſe ſeaſtings upon the 

Sacvifices , wherein Salt was uſed , did confirme bis Covenant with 

thoſe,who did participate of them;in as much as they did in ſome fort 

Lik 12.26, Fat and drinke with God: as Luke 13.26. We bave eaten and drunky in th 
Salt uſed as a preſence. i. e. we have caten and drunke with thee of thy 
Symbol of Co- erifices, or at thy Communion Table , for the ratifying our Covenant, 
52a; 484 andin token ofour friendſhip with thee, And, that Sele was alwaye 
ſiea:ſhip. accounted by the Ancient 7ewes, ns an eſſential! concurrent of their 
feaſts, eſpecially ſuch as were for the confirmation of Covenants, Live, 

and Friendſtip , appears by that common proverb, px 71092 

ITY IWR NI 99 Every feaſt wherein is not ſome ſalt, is ne fea 

 _ _ We bavea great inſtance, and proofe ot this Zewiſs cuſtome ro make 
E274, 4.14+ gfe ofSalt for the confirmation of their Covenants,in Ezra 4-14.where 
the original Chaldee ( different from our verſion ) rans thus 722 [13 

urPD 82271 M9D PIP Becanſe we bave cares of the King ſalt. be 
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cauſe we have engaged our ſelves in a Covenant of Friendſvip to him, 

by cating of bus meat. SO that we (ee this Rice of making Covenants by 

$4/t was treſh amongſt the Jewes even then, when Pyrhagoras flouriſh» 

ed, and lived amongſt chem in Cha/dea. Hence learned Cudworth( in 

his Diſcourſe of the rrue notion of tbe Lords Supper pag. 68,) having 

ſhewen how Salt was uſed amongſt the Ancients as a Symbel of Crve- 

vents, and friendſhip, addes, ©* Thus | underſtand chat Symbol of Py 

' thogoras # a4 eÞgn 2.2, to ſet downe Salt tor Friendſhip, and ho- 

« ſpitality,- Becaule Covenants and reconciliations were made by eat- 

«ing, and drinking, where ſalt was alwaies uſed. Salt it ſcife was ac- 

© counted amongſt rhe Ancients a Symbol of triendſhip, dau & r*mZa 

« Salt, and the Table was uled proverbially amongſt the Greeks to ex- 

' preſſe friendſhip by:thence Or:ge»s quoration out of Archilochn" An; 

', oe'm,aa agpdo 116 $0 Branf) greſſe the Salt and T able,was to violate the 

' moſt [acredleagne of Friendſvip. <Eſchines in his Oration de perperams 

' habita Legatione bath a paſſage very pertinent tothis purpoſe , 53 33 

{mat hd; 0 Srucdles TE7 ml ar ofes macs 7 mue-, For be faith, that 

'be ought greatly to eſleem the Salt, and common Table of the City, 

Thus Cudwerth, &c- By which we ſee bow, and why the Ancients 

both 7ewes, and Greekss made Sale a Symbol of their Covenants, 

and friendfvip . But yet 1 conceive there was ſomething more couched 

under this Symbol of Salt, than learned Cxdworth hath taken notice of, 

which will give further illuſtration, and proofe to our Aſſertion, that 

Prthagores traduced it from the Jewiſh Charch . For God inſtituting 

Salt, as a Symbol of bis Covenant, to be caten with the Sacyifices, as 

Lev. 2. 13. did thereby repreſent co the life that ſenfity,. or holineſſe, , , allo uſed 

which he required, and expeRted from ſuch, as entered into Covenant ,, , 5m! of 

with him : For who kno ws not, that Salt, as it gives a ſavour, and re- $antiitie. 

liſh to meats, ſo its chief uſe is to preserve from putrefaction: this ex- 

plication Chriſt bimſelf gives of this Symbol , Marke 9. 49, 50. Every ,,, 

one ſhall be ſalted with fire, and every Sacrifice ſalted with Salt, &C. Sat= 

ted,i.e. purifyed, and preſerved by Grace,as fleſh by Salt:the like Sym 

belique uſage of Salt is given by Chriſt Mat- 5.13. Tee are thejalt. So 

Luke 14. 34. Coloſl- 4. 6. ſeaſoned &c. That this was a main-uſe of 

Salt amongſt the Heathen, and that they traduced this uſage from 

the Jewiſh Church, is aſſerted and proved by Francs Val: fins de Sacre 

Pholoſophia, cap. 16. on Levit. 2. 13. ** It is a wonder ( faith he ) that 

*it was a ſolemn Rite, not only in — of the true God, bas 
* alld 


he 9.49» 
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« alſo in thoſe of the falſe gods, to »/e ſalr, as you may underſtand by 

« Pliny lib. 3 1. cap- 7 where diſcourſing of che praiſes of Salt, be laith, 

that its autority ts much underſtood in Sacreds, ſering no Sacrificer ave per, 

* formed without Salt. Whenee 1 conjecture that this cuſtome was de. 

« rived from the firſt Sacrifices of the intant world, which were offered 

*ro the great God. And that it was thence derived into the Sacred 

* Rites of all the Gentiles : for we have much reaſon to judge,that thoſe 

* falſe Miniſters of Sacreds, received this cuſtome from the r=: Prieſts, 

« according to the Devils inſtitution, thereby ro have the Divine Sacyi- 

* fices offered to him, Plaroin his Dialogue of Natures ſaics, that Salt 

* 35 a body friendly to Ged , which accords with this preſent text: for 

© God requires every Sacrsfice to be ſeaſoned with Sale , as that which 

* was grateful and triendly to dim. - Namely Salt ſeems to be a Syw- 

* bol of Integrity, and Incorrupti-» , and thence of /#ncc:nce. For Salr, 

« as tis marufeſt by experience (and from Ariſtorle Preblemat, 26.SeR.) 

* dries, and thence preſerves things from Ceyraption. Deſervedly there- 

© fore is Sa/t made a Symbol of Z»ſtice, and ſo commanded in the Sacri- 

© ficer. TO which belongs that Numb. 18. 19. Jts a covenant © ſalt fer 

© vey. He calls it a covenant of Sa/r, i. e. a covenant of Sacrifices, &c. 

Here Valetius ſeems to take in both motions : namely, as ſalt ſipnifies an 

inviolable covenant of friendſhip, and moreover nt: grity and Helineſ;, 

both which are couched under this borrowed Symbol of Sal, and both 

conveighed from the uſe of Salt in the Church of God to the like uſage 

of it _— the Pythayoreans , and other Heathens, And thus much 

indeed Pythagores under by this Symbol of his # 4aa SÞanviw, 1 

place ſalt.i. e. ſaies Jawblichus in bis explication, as a ſigne of Puſtice, 
Righteouſneſſe or Helineſſe , Thus alſo Diogenes explaines this Symbol 

of Salt as preſervative of meats, &c. For Pythagoras conceived there 

could be no right conſociation or ſriendſhip, bur what was founded 

in virtue ( as before ) and therefore was be ſo ſtri& in the examen or 

tryall of his Probationers, and ſo ſevere in the whole Diſcipline of his 

College , which that it all ſprang from the Zewiſs Dsſcipline, and bis ab 

feRation thereof, will farther appeare by what tollows. 

$. 9. As Pythagcras tooke the [ea or platform of bis Syſtem, and 

Sn College from the Zeiſs Church in general, that holy, and peculiar re- 
—_ bis (ot- Jation they had to God, ard to each other, by virtue of that mutu 
legiate liſe” from Confederation Or covenant betwixt them and God. So 1 conceive he had 
the Eſenct» &@ peculiar regard, in frawing this his College, to the particular Conſe- 


deration 
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devation, or Monaſtique conſociation of the Eſſenes ,with whom he does 
in the cbieie parts ot bis Collegiate Diſcipline Symbolize , as it will ap- 
pear,when we deſcend to particulars , Now here to make che way to 
this demonſtration clear, we are to conſider the Riſe, conſtitution,and 
Dscipline of cheſe Eſenes. As for the origination of their name chey 
were called QT i. e, according to the Greeks uw3=29i , and accor- 
ding to our Engliſh Diale& Pare. Now the Origination or Riſe 
of theſe E fenes 1 conceive ( by the beſt conjeRures 1 can make from 
Antiquity ) to be in , or immediately after che Babylonian Captivity, 
(chough ſome make them later ) and the occaſion of their ſeparation, 
or coxſociation, leems this, Many of the carnall Fewer defiling them- 
ſelves eicher by beeing roo deeply plunged in Worldly Affaires, even to 
the neglect of cheir Religion, or, which was worſe,by finfull compliances 
with their /dolatroxs Lords , thereby to ſecure their carnall intereſts, 
thele CI110N, or Eſſenes to preſerve themſelves ſrom theſe common 
pollutions ſe parated,and retired themſelves from the croud of worldly 


affaires into an boly ſo/irxde, and private condition of life 3 where ente- The Diſcipline 
ring into a ſtriQt confederation, or conſociat1on, to lead together a Colle* of the Eſſencs. | 


viate devont life, they 1. ſhunned all carnal! pleaſurcs, which might 
entice chem from their Devotion. 2. They avoyded all profexe compa» 
ny, and conformity to the world , as alſo all affeftation of Secular 
dynity, applauſe and honour. 2, They engaged in a ftri&? fraternal come 
mnion amongſt themſelves, proteſſing a community of goods, &c. 
4. They did in time of perſecution, ſo tar as they were able, lead a 
Monaſtique life, forbearing marriapge,&c. 5. They were very abſtemi- 
6 and moderate in the uſe of creature comforts , torbearing wine, 
drinking water, &c. 6. They had their Diftin#ive garments, or white 
veitments. 7. They uſed Ceremoniall parifications, according to their 
Law ; as alſo wora! mortification of ſin. 8. They enjoyned fence on 
their Novices, and were all ſtadious for the right government of their 
ſpeech,&c. 9. They torbad Oather. 10. They had their Elders in great 
elteem. 11. They acknowledged all things to be diſpoſed by a particu- 
lay over-ruling Providence. 12. They dtd ina peculiar manner devore 
themſelves to the wer/aip of God by Prajers,and Sa-rifices, eſpecially 
of inanimates. 13» They divided their Zives, and Stadies into two 
parts, 2. contemplative. 2. aftsve : they ſpent their time moſt in Attie 
on , beſides what chey employed in their Devotions; the principal 
ſtudy they addited themſelves unto was Adeaicine ; they gave _ 
VY 2 cves 
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ſelves alſo to gardening, and other labours of the hand. 14. They di. 
Kribured the Lay into times tor Prayer, for Reading, for Stady, for la- 
bour with their hands and for naturall Refreſhments. 15. They endea- 
voured much exactnefſein their Aorals, to lead an exemplary Life. 
16. Such as prov'd Apoltates, or Scandalous,they Sonar fr 
the common conſent of all the Fraternity, or Society. And to conclude 
with the character of Yiret. ( in his interim pag. r 22. ) In ſumme 
© their Eſtate was in their firſt conſt11#ti0» an excellent Schole of 2{c- 
* dicine, of Dottrine, and of Examples ct virtxe : all things were done a. 
* mongſt them in good order, and I thinke the firſt Chritian Menhs 
© rook their pattern from theſe Eſſenes. But the later Monks bave rather 
« followed the example of rhe Saddwces,and Phariſes. Thus Virer. Indeed 
the Saddzces, and Phariſes ſeem to be orders of much” later conſtirmti- 
on, and but a ſpurious degenerate off- ſpring of the ancient deyour 
CZ TT Efſnes. For although they both affeRted the opinicn and z. 
fteem of eminent Saints, or Separatits (tor {0 their name VPhariſee im- 
ports) yet all their pretended ſanctity was bur apparent hypocrilie, as 
far ſhorc of the ſanticy and devotion of the firſt ©?IDN or Eſſences, as 
the pretended Popiſh mortitications of the later Monkes comes ſhort 
of the ſanctity and devotion of the firit Chriſtian «g3n-c, or Puritans, 
He that will ſee more of theſe Jewiſh TIEN or Efſſenes may conſult 
Druſiua de 3.ſetis Judeoram,Cc. 
The Pythagore- ,, Having laid downe the original of the Efenes, their Collegiate Con- 
ans imi!ation of [{ittion, Order, and Diſcipline, 1 ſhall now proceed ro ſhew,how much 
the Eſſenes, the Pythagorran College,or S3/teme.did Symbelize, and apree therewith : 
which will give a great confirmation ro our Hypetbefss , that Pyth4- 
£oras traduced the 1dea of bis College, and its Diſcipline from the Jewiſh 
Church, &c. | 
x. The Pyth2go- ' 1» The Pythagoreans , as the Eſſenes, ſeparated themſelves from the 
reans great Se- reſt of men, whom they accounted Profane; not ar all regarding their 
paratiſis from Riches, Honours, or Pleaſures . Hence that great Law amongſt them 
-w 7h al t6yo16 mis FluSm operon Thy Sitdr iubarncn, to give the Right hand of fellow- 
4 ſorp 10 none but ro Pythagoreans; 1. e. ſaies [amblichus, 'to have commu- 
nion with none, who are not 5mtiated, or tryed by Deftrines,and- Diſci- 
plines,8&c. The ſame phraſe was uſed in the Fewiſs Church, to denote 
communion. So Paxl ſpeakes of the Right hand of fellowſpip given to 
Gal. 2.9, himby Petey, (nes and 7obn. Gal. 2. 9. according to the Jewiſh Dia- 
Pace, 1.9 let, Andas the Joys accountedall that were nor of {cheir my 
#4 | ends wn 
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dogs, profane, without,&c. $0 likewiſe the Pyrhagoreans, called all thoſe 
i + were not of their Society &pvires Ord naices not inttiared; Be wed, 
"Faneuhs 8 Bebiinee , thoſe without, profane, 8c. SO Grotins on Mar.7.6. Mat. 7.6 
[raft not what 1s holy to dogs Joblerves this Symbelick mode was brought * 
by Pythagores out of the Oriental parts. Yea' [amblichns tels us, bar 
the Pythagoreans excluded all , fave tt cir Parents, naluw $7 zapiwr, from 
their converſation , hence thoſe verſes 'touching Pythagoras, | 
Ti 2 ira/gys Tyan ious wargyioo Svourt , | 
Th d* aus weir? or en Abyp ir" ug LerI ws « 
« His Aſſociates he eſteemed equal! to the bleſſed Gods : but as for o- 
« thers he eleemed them not either in ſpeech, or number; Iamblicks 
lib. 1. cap. 35. This Pythagorean ſeparation, and contempt ofall others, 
but their own Coll: gues, gained them much envie, ſo that as ſome ob- 
ſerve, they being once aſſembled in their College, or the place where 
they were wont to meet, ſome il|-willers accuſed chem of a con/piracie 
acainſt the Ciry, which cauſed them-ro be almoſt all maſſacred, of 
which ſee V«ſſiue de Philoſ. ſeF. 1.2.C.6. par. 26. This is moſt probable, 
that the Pythagoreans were [trict and ſevere ſeparatiſts , as the Eſſenes, 
and fews before them, 

2. The Pythagoreans, as well as the Efſenes, ſhunned all car»al plea , 71,;y ſhun 
ſures, all 9#14ane Honours, Riches, and Grandeur, affeRing an auniy- ning worldly 
w4 a mental ſelf-ſufſiciencie, Thus Pythagoras in bis Epiſtle to Hiero ple:ſwrer, fc. 
( of which before chap. 5. ) prerends to an wmeze, a ſelf- ufficiencie, 
which made him ſcorne the Honours, Pleaſures, and Pomp of Hiero's 
court . Herein the Pythagareans were followed by the moroſe Cynicks, 
who affeRed a great averſation from all worlaly pleaſures,dignities,and 
conformities : as alſo by the Stoicks, - who placed happineſlſe in an ag. 
mz 2 ſelf. ſufficiencre , rhence Epitt erm begins bis Enchiridion with 
his wie" 0wy, 600, © * 

3 The Pythagoreans made not only a ſeparation from the world,both ,, 71,;, firie 
perſons and things ; bur alſo a ſtrit Conſociarion , or Confederation conſociation &> 
amongſt themfelves ; profefſing a-commanity of goods, or enjoying all (mmunuty of 
things in common; / wherein they did exaRtly imitate the Collegiate £945 
Diſcipline of the Eſſenes.) Thus Jamblichus ( cap. 17-) * Pyrbagoras, 
ſaies he,appointed a Community of Eſtates, & conſtitutedan inviolable ,;,, ,7.7 4 

i ; A Pp: ſociet as inſepa- 
rabiliry quod & communione appellabator 20116 Gov. Hunc morem voivofie apud Juders imitati [unt 
Eencs,qui omnia communi habebant, Horn, Hiſt,PhilolJ. 7, c.1 2, 
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250 Pjthagoreans like the Eſſenes ſhunn'd worldly Pleaſures he 
© Confederacie, and Societie as being that ancient way of conſociation 

* (perhaps he meanes in the Jewiſs Church, which was moſt ancient ) 
* which is truly (tiled xerr6@ror a Covent or College. This was apreable 

*co the Dogmes of Pyrbagoras xarve wa pinar 7,cll things ought tobe com 
* mon amongſt Friends, And gmvoms ir2me Friendſhip ts an cquality;whence 
* bis precept, Eſtcem nothing your own.S0 Diog.Latr. ſaies,the Pythagure- 

* avs put their eſtates in one comon ſtock, &c. Thus Yo/7u« de Fhil. SeR, 

*{. 2, C. 6. F. 25. © The Pythagoreans, ſaics be, maintained the ftrif- 

© eſt conjun{tion amongFF themlelves ; alloa communion of Goods, But az 

* for the Friendſsips of other men, they no way eſteemed them, albeit 

* they abounded with Riches, and Honours. And P/atoproceeding up- 

on tbe very ſame principles with Pythagoras, viz: That all rhings myſ 

be common among friends, &c- enjoynes & Community of all things in by 

Common=-wealth:ot which hereafter. 

Their Celibate 4. Asthe Eſſenes, and devout fewer did, if chey had ability, for- 
ſ'om iheEſſenes, bear marriage in times of perſecution, eſpecially thereby to avoid ma- 
Priche ny ſnares, and encumbrances, ſo likewiſe the Pythagoreans, who did 
; not only look on Celibate, or ſingle life as expedient for ſometimes, 
and conditions, but enjoyned it in their ſe, as a thing ſacred, and 

holy. This learned Boc have. proves at large in bis excellent Treatiſe 4- 

gainſt Yeros.part 3. chap, 25. ſeR. 4. Art. 1, ( in French pag. 1338.) 

where he ſhews, that the Injunction of celibat, or 2ſonaſtique life, was 

one preat part of the do&rine of Dewons ( mentioned 1. Tim.4.1.3.) 

* which, ſaies he, was one of the ſuperſtitions Pzthagoras brought out 

* of Egypt, when be recurned into Greece. For ( as Clem. eAlexanur, 

 * pup. 1.1.) he forbad marriage tothole of his ſe, and erecteda Cly- 

* ter of Virgins ( or Nuns ) the charge of which be gave to bis Davgh 

' ter, Plato beld the ſame ſentiment, and Heracliz# , and Demecritm, 

* and Zenotbe Prince of the Stoiguesr, who never touched a Woman, 

Thus Bocka-t. But *tis poſtible, Pythagcras might take up this bis 1n- 
juntion of. Celebat from the Jewifs Priets , who at ſome times were 
enjoyned abſtinence from Women. So Grotiws on Golol. 2.21. baving 
ſhewne how theſe InjunRions'did not refer to the Jew: Law, but to 

ſome Tradicions of the Jews, and -Dogmes of Philoſophers, eſpecially 

the Pythagoreans, be concludes thus, © This laſt phraſe yi 5yn« band 

* »ct, refers to ſeparation from Women, which the Jew Prieſtsat 

* ſome certain times were enjoyned, but the Pythagoreans alwais, 

&c- Hammond 00 1, Tim.4. 3- [forbidding to marry ] — - 
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Geſticks received this parc of cheir charaRer forbidding marriages, 
&c, from the Pjthagorean Philoſophers, as Clemens Alexandr. Strom. 
lid, 3. &C. LG 01 41 Pythagorean abs 

5. As the Eſſence had their particular Rules for Abſtinences from [1evces from 
wine, &c. Andthe ſews in general had their Abſtinerices from ſeves cn ad 5j- 
rall meats, and at ſeveral times. Soalſo the Pythagoreans in imirgtion 
of them. Thus ferom tels us, that rhe Eſſenes abſtained from fleſh: whence 
ſome conceive Pythagoras brought this ſuperſtition into Greete, as 
Horn. Hiſt, Phil. 1. 7, c. 12. Thus alſo Stanl:y of Pythagorar's Diſci- 
pline, ch. 5. out of amblichns, * Moreover Pythagorar commanded his 
© Diſciples to abſtain from all rhings, that had life, and from certain 
t other meats, which obſtruR the clearneſs of' ur derſtanding : like- 

* wiſe from wine, alſo to eat, and ſleep little. So Diogenes Laertius 

tels us, that ** Pythagoras held things dedicated to God were boly, and 

*\o not to be uſed for common uſes : thence that fiſhes were not to be 41, 2. 16. 
* earen 3{1 i234, &Cc. And Gretiza on Col. 2. 16 gives us a full account ?ytbagorean 
thereof, & Grwmn # m6 in meat, Or drinke. ] © In one clauſe, ſaies F74cepts. 
Cretivs, he comprehends both thoſe, who Judatzed, and Pythagorized, 


_ fTo abſtain from wine was not a perpetual Jewi/+ Inſtitute, but in ſome 
F *[ perſons and Times 7 but among(t the Pythagoreans it was frequent. 
_ * The Jewes abtained trom ſome meats; the Pythagoreans from many 
1.) more. Thus Groti«s. The like he. addes on veri. 20. To the rudiments 
_ * of the world, cu;gie, ſaies Grotire, Rudiments, &c. every Inſtitution; 
= * Gal 4.3.9. where you'l ſee why they are called rdiments of the world, 
ley *ramely becauſe rhey were common to the fewes with other- Nations. 


wy "There was nothing in theſe Rites proper to the Jewes, &c.- The ſame 

foo "he addes on verſ. 21. p53 £\n, wiwCy, wianyns)] Here is, ſaies Gro= Co1. 2; 21. 321 
_ ' tiv1,3 wwnor, the note whereof the Syriack bas placed here: For thus Pythagoras's :; 
X "theſe maſters ſpake. Tertmllian againſt Aarcion' 5. denyes that this Dogrere 

rere ll ©flongs to the Law of Xoſes. He ſeems to mee to have uſed common 

ving *words which ſhould comprehend both the Jewes and Philoſopher:,cſpe. 

It to "cially the Came And theſe firſt words vid yn, wi ywor, ronch- 

ialy WI "> *4f nor, chiefly belong to meats : the later 14) $575 refer to 

andl ' Women, &c. So apain, V.22. x7 m Wyniicars, Sena ar Spomer | 

"WI Bb This, ſaies Gyoriae, refers to the Lywantidr, y. 20. Theſe things were 

raies, WM, Vented by: men, they came not primarily from God. Wnikuere pre- 

x the I - Ps were ſuch as were commanded by mens Laws 3 Mknanigy, ſuch 


ficts things 
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things as were enjoyned by the Pyrhagoreans, as before . Thus likewiſe 
Hammond in his Parapb on 1+ Tim. 4+ 3. Forbidding to marry, and com- 
1. Tim,4 3"  manding to abſtain from meats affirmes that the G»:ſticks bad theſe 
-—_— '*: Do&rines from-the Pythegirean Philoſophers.” And Ae in bis Ape 
abſty. [708 ftacie'of the latter times,'0n theſe words 1. Tim.4. 3. farbidding to mar; 
meats, . - $ 10 many, 
&c. proves at large that theſe Afonki/> Abſtinences were but imitati- 
ons, and branches of the Doctrines of Demons(mentioned v.1 »)brought 
into Greece by: Pythagoras, Plato, and other Philoſophers. 
6 Their purifi- * 6+ The fewes in general, but more particularly the Eſſcnes had their 
cations bo:þ Ce- Purifications, Of Pargatories ,: both Ceremonial, and Aforal. So in like 
remonial and manner the | Pythagoreans. Thus [amblichw of Pythageras, © He faid 
Moat. « (quoth he) rhar purity is acquired by expiations , and batbings, and 
« ſprinklings, &c. So Diogenes Laertine in his life. Pythagoras, laies be, 
© held, that cleanefſle is acquired by expurgations, waſhings,and ſprink- 
© lings, with ſeparation: from all chardefilech. And «ſti» Martyr. A- 
polog. 2. gives us this general aſſertion, © rhat all theſe waſhings,which 
* the Heathens uſed in their ſacreds, bad their origival, chough by a 
© Diabolique imitation, from our Sacred Scriptures, &c. | 
9. Their obſer2 7. The ewes in general, and the Eſſexes in particular, were yery 
vation of Fc(ti- exa in their obſervation of their Feſtivals. So likewiſe were the 7j- 
vals, thagoreans .- © For, ſaith lamblichss, Ppthagoras commanded that upon 
* holy dayes we cut. not our hgir,nor pair-our nailes : See Sravley of Pj: 
© tbag.”s Hi{cipline, chap. 3. fol. 92, - 
$. Their white ,. \$, - Again the Pycbagoreans,as well as the Fewes and Eſenes,bad their 
diflinflive velt- white djſi tive veſtments, or garments. $0 lawblichus (cap.20.) ſpeak- 
LT , © ing of, Pjrhagor 6's Diſciples, ſaies, ** They wear 4 white, and clean yar- 
_ 4! © ment; $0. Diegenes Laertins ſaies, © that Pythagoras beld the Gods to 
white, * be worſhiped bg wonwe; db yerrtrrge, with a good conſeience (l0w 
: © onwez is uſed by Plato) and white VeRtment,&c. as Ecclel. 9. 8. Lt 
thy Veſtment be alwayes white, &c. Hence I tuppoſe the Pythagirem 
white. P. Firgs/ quzſt. 4, de Inv, Rer, 7- ſuppoſeth that the Hebriws 
borrowed their white Garment from the Zgyprians, whence alſo 7 
thagaras received the -ſame.: for Herod. |. 2, acquaints us , that the £* 
2 1piian Pricfts uſed a pure white Veſtment, and rejefied the Woollen, « 
profane. But it ſeems evident, that both the Zgyprians, and Pythagore 
ans traduced their white Yeſtments from the ewes, who received then 
from ſacred Inſtirution FT 
SK, 9.45 
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9. As the E ſſenes, ſo the P Jthagor eas enjoyned ſ;ilexce, and that not Their perpetual 
only on their Exorericks, or Novices ; bur alſo on their THawor, or In- Slencegor con- 
trinſicks : for belides the five years filence which Pythagoras preſcribed ©*%8 their 


his »ovices, he had another called amymrads daguudie a continual ſilence, 
which properly belonged to his perfett Diſciples, who were enjoyned 


ſecreſie, or concelement of the Pythagorean myſteries from all thoſe who 


were not of their ſoc:etie, whom the Pythagoreans termed duviſres, 34- 
Crug, uninitiated, prophane, &'c, therefore not meer to have notice of 
their myſteries, Thus /amblichw, ſpeaking of the Pythagoreans, ſaith, 
* That the Principal, and moſt myſterious of their Dottrines they re- 
* ſerved amonglt themſelves unwricren, as not fit to be publiſhed , bur 
* tobe delivered by oral tradition to their Succeſſors,as myſteries of the 
Gods, To which that of (tcero lib,1.de nat. Deor. refers. * Thou maiſt 
* wot concele it from me, as Pythagoras was wont to concele his myſteries 
from aliens, Thus Yoſſine de Philoſe. ſe. 1, 2.c, 6.8.24. having ſpok- 
en of the Pythagorean quinguennial filerce ſaies, * They had another 
*ſilence , which was perpetual : by which it was unlawful for the Py- 
© thagoreans to diſcourſe (not amongſt themſelves, bur} with rangers 
* of thoſe myſteries, which they had received. This indeed exactly 
anſwereth hy Fewiſh ſilence, or ſecreſie in conceling from the Gerttles 
their 993ſterres. iz. the name Fehovah, which they (as *ris ſaid) would 
alwates pronounce by the other more common name Adonas, thereby 
to concele it, &'c. For the Fews accounted the Gentiles, bur as pro- 
fane, and Dogs; therefore not fir to be made partakers of their 2y- 
fries. To which Chriſt ſeems to allude CM at.7.6.gve not what is holy 
to Dogs, Yea indeed the Pythagoreans were not. without ſome kind of 
lence amongſt themſelves, for they eſteemed the right government 
of our {peech,one of the hardeſt,and therefore beft governments; as ſam. 
blichy l, 1. cap. 38, Thence Pythagoras enjoyned his Diſciples, 
I, Perpetnal filexce, unleſs they could Lows ſomewhat more profita= 
blechan their ſiſexce, 2, When they did ſpeak, to utter many things 
in fe;v words, 'nor feiv things in many words : For Pythagoras was 2 

Profeſſed enemy to tatling ; thence that Symbol of his : Recezve net 4 
Swallow into your houſe , i. e. ſaies Voſſins, admit not of tatlars. 'SO Ze- 

m,the Prince of the Stoicks, when he heard any talk much, was wont 
toſay, © That man's ears were fallen down into his tongue. 3. Pytha- 

ora enjoyned his - ſcholars not to ſpeak raſhly without premediration. 


4. Norto diſcourſe of Pythagerean myſteries without Light : From 
| X aies 
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" ſaies Jamblichws, it is impoſſible to underſtand Pythagorean Doftring 
without Light. 5. Pythagors required a particular ſilence , or right 
ordering of ſpeech in ſpeaking of, or drawing near unto the Gods, $9 
Iamblichus on Pythagoras's Seventh Symbol. | Above all thiugs govery 
your tongue in ſ_ the Gods.) The firſt work of wiſdom (ſaith he) 
© 18 to turn our ſpeech inward upon our ſelves (by meditation) for no- 
*hinz does more perfe& the ſoul,than when a man turning invard up. 
© on himſelf followerth the Gods. 6. And touching the Pyrhagoreay 
filence in general, Apmleins in floridis tels us, © Thar the fiſt thing 
© Pxthagoras taught his Diſciples, was to hold thetr peace ; and the 
©firit meditation of him who would be wiſe,ſhould be for an univerſal 
© h:iJling of his tongue 3 and having clipped the wings of his words, 
which the Poets call birds, ro ſhur them up within che walls of his 
© white teeth. 7; The Pythagoreans,as the Eſſenes, forbad Oathes, 
abeir Reve- 10. The Pythagoreans ii 1mitation of the Eſſences, and Fews, had 
- Dn o— as their Elders in great clteem. They never made mention of Pythage- 
"near 22473 745, Without ſome nore of reverexce, calling him 5 $+bxey@ the Thee- 
logue &c, And wn te he ſaidit, had with Pythagoras's Diſciples 
che ſame authoritie,as a firſt principle with other Phzloſophers, or a Sony. 
tural reftimony with a Few, and Chriſtian, This is obſerved by Laer, 
1.8. Cicero 1.1.de; N. Deor, Quint.l, 11.6, 1. and others; who tell 
us that Pythagoras's Authoritie anſivered all obje&ions : for when he 
ſpake, he was eſteemed as the Pyth:an oracle : ſo that the ſolemn for- 
mule yas airs tpa: And*cis not unlikely,buc this vitle alſo he borroy- 
ed from the Sacred Records : for aus Yee, or thus ſaith be, 1s atitle 
given to God in Scripture ; as Hornin Hift. Philoſ.l, 7.0. 12, wn; 
© an honorable appellation is attributed not only ro Prophane, but alſo 
© ro Sacred Wricers ; ſo that it is not givento any , but the moſt ex- 
© cellent, yea to God himſelf - for ſo He more cafily gain'd credit to 
© his DoArine, and Authoritie to Himſelf, : 
they 03 11, The Pythagoreans, as the Efſenes, acknowledged all things to 
__ be diſpoſed by a particular providence, which they called Fate. 
Their Deveti. 22+ The Jews, and particularly the Eſſenes , did in a peculiar man». 
04, ner, eſpecially in times of Perſecution, and capcivity, devote them 
ſelves ro the worſhip of God,by prayers,&'c. in order wherero, they 
had their exynvgt; preying houſes. So likewiſe the Pythagoreavs Were 
—_ Devoro's, or much addiRed to devotion : of which hete« 
after, 
33s The 
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13. The Pythagoreans, as the Eſſenes, divided their life, and indies Their Rudies, 
into Contemplative, and Aflive, In their ftudies they much addifted Comfemplae 
themſelves to Medicine ; in their bodily exerciſes to Gardening, Ce. fue; Aves 

I4. The Pythagoreans, In imitation of the Eſſenes, diſtributed The Pythago 
theday inro ſeveral parts,for Devotion, Study, Labour, &c,' So lame _ " : _ 
blichus of Pythagoras Cap. 20, *Thoſe who were taught by Pythagoras, erciſes, with 
« ſpent their morning walk alone, and in ſuch places,where os might their morning 
be moſt retired, and free from diſturbances, After their morning * relledſtatte 
walk, they met together in the Temple, or place of Devotion. After _— Hefthe 
that , having ſpent ſome time in their ſtudies, they went to their onof all 
morning Exerciſes. Ar Dinner they uſed (moſtly) bread and honey. 

Their afrernoon they employed in Political affairs. All the aRions 

of the day they contrived in the morning before they roſe, and ex1a 

mined the ſame at night before they went to ſleep. A Pythagorean p11; 
*roſe not our of his bed, before he had called to mind the Actons of = 
* the day paſt, which recolleQion he, performed in this manner. He moriz cus, 
endeavoured to call co mind what he had heard, or done in the firſt, ſingulis diebus 


ſecond;third me (and ſoin order) after his rifing : And then after 94 ples 
his going forth, whom he mer with firſt, whom next, &c, and whar 4d —_T 
diſcourſes he had with the firlt, what with the ſecond, &c. for he nr, if View 
© endeavoured to keep a Diarie, Journal, or memoires of all that hap- in Doftrina, 
*penzd throughout the day ; and ſo to repeat every thing in order velperi com+ | 
©2s1t Whanes, Thus they cheifly exerciſed their memories ; for n—_— 
*they conceived nothing conducerh more to knowledpe, experience, = pocr" += 
* and wiſdome, then to remember many things. He taught his Diſ- az vituperium 
*ciples todo nothing withour premeditation ; nor any thing whereof. merebantur. 
* they could not give a good account ; bur that inthe morning they ET Hit 
*ſhouſd conſider what they were to do; and at night make a recol.. - = wg 
"leon thereof : ſo —_ on the life of Pyrhag. pag. 26. ſaith, * 
That Pythagoras adviſed his Scholars, ro have regard chiefly to two + 
"things. #. The ime of their going to bed. 2, The time of their - 
*ifing : areach of theſe to confider what aRions are paſt, and what 
*<to come: of the paſt to require from rhemſelves an account ; of the 
*furure ro have a Providenrial circumſpe&ion, and care. So Virgil 
ex Pythag. inter Eproy. 2h 

" Brite 5,4 : 

Nonprius in dulcem deelingt Inwna 4 omnum, 

. Ommagquam longi repuwrquerat atta are: ; 
Que x6 wn af *, quad — tenpore , quid non; ” | 
# 2 c 


156. Parallel betweer the Eſſenes, and Pythagortans.” 


See more Stanly, of Þ thagoras's diſciplize cap;9,10. 
Conſtancie, 15. The Pythagoreans, as the Eſſenes, affe&ed a great conſiancy in 
againſs. their prizciples, and morals : in order whereto.they bad many  camtio- 
Apoſtzeie.@ gary precepts againit Apoſtacy, So lamblichys. explaines that t51h, 
Symbol of Ye. | Travelling from home turn not back , for the 
Furics go back with you.) 1. e. ſaith Jamblichus after you have applyed 
your ſelf ro Philoſophie, turn not back, c&c.,Which-alſo was a Proverbi. 
al Symbol amonglit the Jews ; to which our Swvonr ſeems to allude, 
when he giverh choſe caurions againſt Apoſiacie: viz, Remember Los 
Wife : and He that puts bis hand to the Plow and looketh back, &c, 
Their Excom- 16. As the Eſſenes were ſzvere in their Excommunication of Ape- 
minicarion. ftates, and Scandglous perſons, ſo the Pythagoreans. Thus Jamblichw 
cap. 17. * Thoſe, who were call out of Pythagores's Schole , had w- 
* roxdgeoy, 4 Coffin made by his. Diſciples, placed in-their room, as if 
© rhey had been dead: for all, that were about Pythagoras, ſpake of - 
© them as dead ; and when they mer them , behaved themſelves to. 
* ward them, as if rhey had been ſome other perſons ; for the men 
© themſelves they ſaid were dead, &c. That Pythagoras- traduced 


this Symbolick Embleme , of perſons dead in ſins, from the Jewiſh 
Church, is well obſerved, and proved by Gretins on Mae. 8. 22. Let 
the dead bury their dead : and Hammond (our of him) on Lyke 15.24» 
of which hereafcer. 


17. Asthe P ythagorean Novices had their _— year, Or 
I 


years ; ſo the Fewiſh Eſſenes. Thus Hornins Hiſt. Philoſ, 1. 7.6. 15, 
* The Eſſexes, who alone are worthy the name of Philoſophers among 
* the Few, did not preſently admir their Diſciples, cill after one year, 
© (or more) they had probation of their behavior, &e, 

_" I have in theſe ſeverals drawn the. Parallel berwixt the Fewi(h Eſſencs 

Axeneral Pas and the Pythagoreans : and for the farther conyiRtion, that all chis was 

rallel twirt . - - > 

the Egenes & 220 4 meer « How of mine own, without foundation, or preſcript, ſee 

Pythagoreans, ſomething ofthis Parallel in Godwins Jewiſh Antiquities /. 1. e, 12.0f- 
the Eſſenes, whom he makes to ſymbolize with the Pythagorears. 1. In 
that borh profeſſed a Communion of goods. 2, Both ſhunned pleaſures, 
3-. Both wore White. garments. 4. Both forbad Oathes. 5- Borh 
had their Eldeysin ſingular reſpeft, &, Both drank Water, 7: Both 
afferced Fate, $. Þ oth enzoyned ſilence, &c, | ; 

Now that rhe P ythagoreans derived theſe parts of their Diſcip/in 

from the Eſſeves, and Temes, will be further evident by what + 


Pythagorasr s Philoſophie in general from thi Jewt,. 157 
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CHAP. VII Jaan 
of Pythagaras's Philoſophie Natural, and Moral,&c. 


The Original of Pythagoras's Philoſophie, from the Fews, &'e, 1. His 
Mathematicks, 1, Arithmetick, 2. JMuſich, 3. eAſtronomie, 

. The earths Motion, Oc, 5, Geometry. 6, Weights , and Mea- 

7 i, from the Jews. 2. Pychagoras's Phyſicks., 1, Contempla- 
tne, The world's origine, its St Matter, Gen. 1, 1, 2». {ts Form, 

. Gen-1.13: Fire the great attwee principle in all things, from Gen. 1.2, 
2, Medicine from 6 Jews. 3. Pythagoras's Moral Phileſophie, 
1, Ethicks ; oi. Dent » Preceptive , and Charatteriſlick Ethick, 

ew! 


0 
(harafters Jewiſh, Death a Charafter of a wicked ſtate, as Luk.1 5.24. 
Salt of G race, Fc, "The Summe of Pythagoras's Ethicks in dviyu, 
and amy. 2+ Pyrhagaras's Polnicks from Moſes's Polite : The 
Pythagoreans grear Politicians, Their twogreat Maximes to preſerve 
1, Liberty agamFt Tyranmy. 2. Unity againſt Fattion, 


$1.].J Aving gone thorough the flory of P yrhagoras's life, as alſo 

the Deſcipline of his Schole , and (allege, we now proceed A difiribution 
"r to his Philoſophie ; wherein we doubt not but to diſcover many 9 Pythagore- 
5 Jewiſh Traditions, and Foor-ſteps. And, to proceed methodically, ©* 7*%[opbie 
m4 we (hall begin with the matter of his Phi/oſophie, ' and thence paſs on 
r, to his Forms , or mode of Phileſophizing ; each whereof will afford us 

very rong Preſumptions (chough not Phyſical, demonſtration) thar he 
wm traduced both the one,and the other from the Femiſh ſacred fountaines, 
vas Some diſtribute Pythagoras's Philoſophic into rwoparts. Theologick, 
(ee and Ethick : By Theologie, they underſtand that, which we uſually 
.of- WI call Phyſcks, namely the knowledge of God , as the firſt cauſe of all 
In things, Thus Danews in cap. 9. Auguſt. ad Laurent. an Horuius 
7th, Hiflor,  Philoſ. 1, 3. c. 11, Bur we ſhall follow the uſual \Diſtriburion 
orh Wl thus. "1 he meattey , or body of Pyrbageras's Philoſophie may be diſtri- 
oc il Pited into Natural, Moral, o- Supernatural, 1, His Natural philo- 

ſophie conteines , 3. His Phyſicks , or Natural philoſophie Ry ſo 
lin Wl called. 2. His Marbematichs, His Phyſcks were either , 1. (0#- 
teylat;ve, which was nothing clſe bur, the fory of rhe Creapaony of 2, 


ive 


Fgypte 


\-58 Pythagoras's Philoſophic in General from the Jews; 


Atlive conliſting in Medicine, 2, His Moral phileſophie conſiſted, 1, in 
E thicks , or moral Jonrns 2, in Politicks, 3, His Supernatural 
philoſophie was 1. Diabolick,, or Maggch, divination. 2, Theologich, 
and Drying : Pycbagora uſually began with the Marbematick Scien- 
CCS,-aS proparatives to the comremplarion of things more ſublime: $6 
Porphyrie in the life of Pythagoras pag. 31. He is aid co be the firlt, 
that changed the proud tirle of ovplea wiſdom into girrmple 2 Love of 
Wiſdomeas eAnuſtin. de cv. De; 1. 8. c. 2, They report, that the 
name Ph:loſophie ſprung from Þ pthagoras, whereas before they were 

called avpet wiſe-men, &c. 
$. 2. Now that Pythageras traduced the main patcs, if notthe 
whole, of this his Phrloſophre from the Jewiſh Church originally, may 
in the general be de rared from What W2 find in /awblichw, and 
other Hiſtorrographers, concerning the original of _ orad's Phis 
is Philoſophie, 


y-u his Thule originally from the Fews ; which 
by that famous fragment of the Orpheick Doftrne in 
Faſtin Martyr ; wherein we find mention of «Abraham, and the Me 
2 part fron ſarch, tables, or ere, 2. Temblichas informes us, That Pythags- 


1s farther evi 


ra received part of his'Philoſophic from rhe Egyptian Prieſts, The like 
he affirmes {6.1, cap. 5. Pythageras, ſaves he, owes to the | 

+ + OAzocghing Trop wafionncdy, &c. bus [| xh mode of (earnin, 
So, Clemens Alexandrimu. 1. 5 ou. *Igorms 3 Nudeyex i £dy 
1 1 "*nrifly Segwoviry atareGe ar, © I is fovied that Pychagots 
© wat inftrutled by "the Epyprian eArch-prophet. Thar the 
Egypriant had their Philoſophie from the Fews,we have before proved 
book 1.chap.2. Beſides we have fhewen (book 2. chap. 5.9. 7. 8.) That 
P , while in Egyp , had immediace converſation wirh the 
Jews, (who reſorted rhicher in great numbers) by meanes of his kill 
inthe oo qr which was bar a different Dialef? of rhe 

fo that 


brew, he was thereby capacicated co read, and enquire i__ : 


Particularly firſt bis Mathematichs, © 139 


Sacred Scriptures and Fewmiſh bookes, without ſuppoſition of their be« 
ing cranſlared into Greek, . which was noe till afrer times. 3. Jaw- 
blichne acquaints us, That Pythagoras received part of his Philoſophic 3 From the | 
from the Chaideans, Nov that oras had converſe withthe Jews, ©®/deans. 
"hilett in Cheldea, by meanes of his sKkill in the Egyprian, and Chalde- 
a tongues (which differed from the Hebrew only 1n Diale&) yea that 
the Fews themſelves, frequencly paſt amongſt the Greeks, under the 
name of Chal/deens, becauſe they lived under their government, we 
have endeavoured to prove in chap. 5. $.8. of this ſecond Booke. 
4. lamblichws , together with Hermuippes, tell us, That Pythagoras ce- 
ceived part of his Philoſophie from the Thracians, ſo Jeſephns lb. 1, 
contra Apion. That the Thracians had their Philolophie originally 
from che Fews has been proved Book 1 .chap.5. parag. 7. 5: Perphyrie 
þ.4. 2cquaints us, T hat Pxthagoras had part of his Philoſophie from the 
Phenicians, Who had theirs from the Jews, as before. 6. Porphyry 
pag. 8. and Clemens Alexandrinus epwy. 1. aſſure us, * That Pythagoras 
*|earned the moſt excellent parts of his Philoſophie from che Barbarie. 
av, Thar by theſe Barbarians muſtbe underſtood the Fews, in the 
firſt , and cheifefſt place , we have Teſtimonies of Fuſtin Martyr, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Epiphanins, Nicephorus, and Serranxs on Plato's, 
Cratylua fel. 42.6. 7. What Pythagoras learned from his Preceprors, 
Thals and Pherecydes, owes itsoriginal to the Jews, as before, chap. 
3-4. ofthis ſecond Book, 

8. 3. Having given ageneral Demonſtration touching the traduRti- Pyrhagoras 
on of Pythagoras's Philolophic from the Fews ; we now proceed to its begins with | 
Particulars, and ſhall begin according to Pyhagoras's on method, #2* Mathema- 


4 From the 
Thractans. 


- with bis Afathematicks: So Forphyrie in bs Life, pag 31. © The 4% 


* Mind{ſaies he) being purified by Diſcaplines r to be applied 
"tothe moſt uſeful : T Do procured by carla ans, 
ng the mind 


* and gradual medinms, bringi by degrees ro the contem- 
clara Erernal, ma Real Beings, To this end, he fir 
*uled che Mathematicks , as degrees of prepatation tothe contempla- 
"tion of things that ave, 6c. This Pythagorean method of —_— 
mth the CMarthematick Sciences has been greatly applauded by 
of our- New Philoſophers (and that perhaps not without ſufficient 

grounds) as a merhod moſt proper for the fixing the Volatile vagrant 
ſpirits of Students, owl wiy.obenhaes Hoſophie. And this is | 
Dach praiſe byche Froueb Nobles, who Rudic lictle elſe of Philo- 

lophic befides the Marhematicks, $. 4+ 


160 Pythagoras's Arithmetick and Muſock, 


Pythagors F$, 4. Amongtthe CMathewatick, Sciences, Pythagoras firſtly en. 
fir <5 "gy cered his Scholars in Arithmetick,, So Stobexs in Ecl. Phyſ, lib. 1, 
Arithmetick, © Tis oi wo detvu; arzſuarrar pdarca Thyme) Ton Soxt vke- 


Seas 8 Tea yy &s 13 agony «many am This Gf ipmiges ela; why 
mm ae yum dT; er mi; audwls , Prthagoras ſeems of all Scien. 
ces to have eftcemed moſtly of Arithmetich, and to have browght it in uſt 
from Mercature z he compared all things to Numbers, That Pythagoru 
made great uſe of N»mber:, is apparent, in that he does ſymbollicaly ſer 
forth, and deſcribe his chiefelt myſteries by numbers, as hereafter, 
This part of his MMathematicks Pythagoras learned from the Phenici. 
ans, Who by reaſon of their merchandizing made much uſe of Arith- 
metick, 
$. 5. Pythagoras having laid a foundation in Arubmetich, pro- 
2. His :kj{lis ceeds to other parts of the Mathematicks , eſpecially ro Muſick, of 
Muſick. which alſo he made a very great ſymbelick uſe in all other parts of his 
Pothregrers Phlloſophie : So lamblichus de vita Pythag. cap. 29. 0 
_ rs 5x Sxicn gaciy ard; wh NuvSmpoics. Tie y prombs, &c, Of the Sciew 
fairs & cum ce £5, they ſay, the Pythagoreans did not « little efteens of Muſich, Or, 
vigilaſſent as Thus eA puleins Florid, 15, and Quint, 1. 1. c, 16, tell us, that Py. 
nimos ad ly= gþagoras Was a great elteemer of , and very well skilled in Mufck, 
wo efſentss Winch he commended to his Scholars daily. This chey prafliſed 
zecndume» Morning , and evening : in the morning after ſleep to purgetheir 
reiores, & Minds from ſtupor, and impure 1Maginations z at evening £0 allay their 
cum ſomrum more diſturbed affeRions by this kind of Harmonie, as ut. de Ijur, 
$7 yo and Horn, Hiſt, Phil, 1. 75. Thence Pythagoras gives ſymbelical de- 
——_ ork ſcriptions of the Heavens, of the Sowl, and ot other of the myteries by 
ur fi quid fuiſÞ {Jarmony, &c, This his Science of Muſick, 1 ſuppoſe he might re- 
ſer rurbidiori ceive from the Egyptians, who greatly ed My/ick, or rarher viY 
cogitationum, mediately from the Fews, who were the firſt, and molt skilſul muſic» 
2+" x yy ans ; receiving their Mmſfick by Divine Inſtitution, and Inſpiration, it 
4 Tm being preſcribed them by God, as a medinw, or Ceremonial Rite of 
his worſhip , and praQuſed by them in Meſes's time, long beiare 
Orpkerxs, who (next to their Idol god Apelle) was filed prnud- 


TuT 


6, __—_ alſo wasskilled in Aſlronewie, or the Cejerct o 
V 


< ome 
/ 
3. His Stall 48 the ſtars , \ 


Aſtconomic. ich Porphyrie in his Life tels us, he received from the 


(Laldeaus, Thatthe Chaldeans at fir received this Science of Aſi1%- 
«my from the Patriarchs, See Book, 1, chap, 4 Paragr. 3+ on = 


C,79, His Aſtron, with his Paradox of the Earths Motioni 16x 


Afromminical Paradox, which the Pythagoreans maintained was , the Er: 
That the Earth moved, and the Heavens ſtoed ſti, This was alſo the motion. 
opimion of Ariſtarchus the Sawian, who whether he were more anci.. 
ent or latrer then Pythagoras, is not determined, This likewiſe was 
the opinion of Cleanthes the SAMAN, Leucippns X Heracliaes, and Ec. 
phantus, Thar the Pythagoreans generally affirmed, That che Earth 
45 not immovable, but moved in a circle about the fire: Plataxch in the 
life of Nama informes us. For they held, * that Fire being the 
©molt excellent of creatures, as placed inthe mid(t of the werld, 
© which moved round abour ic. They afſerred moreover, Thar the 
Sun was compoſed of Fire, cs, W hich opinions, that they were from 
Jewiſh craditions,we ſhall hereafter prove: Laertivs acquaints us, that 
Philelaus the Pythagorean was the firtt, who openly taught Thu yl xi- 
widut x7! x2ov,The Earth moved ina circle, (iceroin'hiis 4* Academ, 
Queition, artribuces the ſame opinion to Hicerarthe Syracuſian, Plu- 
tarch in Numa faies, that Plato in his old age aſſerted the ſame, The 
like is ſaid of Selewcme, This Hypotheſis of the Earths moving, has been 
ſince revived by Cardinal Cuſanw,lib,2.c.1 2, Dot. ignoramt : but more 
profeſſedly defended by Nicel.Copermcws ,vho about the year 1540, 
writ a Book concerning it,which 1s Dedicated ro Pope Pax 3d. who 
wa followed herein by Foannes Keplerus , Mathemarick. Profeſſor ro 
Rudolpbus, Manthias,and Ferdinasd the Emperours. Alſo by Chriſte- 
ther Kothmannus, Michael Meſthinus, David Origanns, Mathematick 
Profeſſors. Lately, Patricins Galileus, Heſcarius Italians, with, Wili- 
a Gilbert, our Engliſh Phyſician, famous for his Book de CAM agnete'; 
by wherein he afſerts this Hypothehs, having all ——_—_ the ſame 0» 
_ pinion : Which albeit ic was condemned bythe Cardinals at Rome, Au- 
_ » 1616, yer is it ſtill defended by many of che New Aſtronomers : 
" Tichs Br ahe,che famous Daniſh Altronomer went a middle way: affirm- 
,, it WY ing, that both Earth, and Heavens moved, though ina differing man- 
« «f Wl 0: fee Voſſins ſeft, Phil. 1. 2. coſe /. 41, 


oe ſ. 7. Pythagoras was alſo Skilled in G eometrie, which T ſuppoſe Geometric. 
= ehned fork Thales, or immeciarely. from the Egyptians, who His Weights, 


were the firſt, among che Nations, thar p3aRiſed this Arr, Dioge- 4nd Meaſures 
ce f WW Laertias alſo els us , char Pythagoras was the firſt, that brought of f _—_ me 
n the WI Meaſurer,and Peights into Greece ; which alſo belongs to the Ma- uy 
Aſine themaricks ; and as we have reaſon to judge, be received them 
, orex Wl from the Jewiſh Weights, and Meaſures, To conclude this, as we be- 
| Y 


gan 


162 Pythagorss's Natural Phileſophic, or Phyſicks. B.2.c.9, 


gan With Pychagoras's Mathemaricks in the general : Jamblichns 1, 1, 
c.2«tels us, be was firſt initiated therein by Thalrs. And Porphyrie in 
the Life of Pythagoras ( pag. 4.) ſaies , that the Mathematiich Sciences 
he learned from the &gyprians , Chaldeans, and Phemcianst. Now that 
theſe Nations received their hit Rudiments from the Patriarchs, and 
Jews, has been already proved, 
Pochaeoras's V+ © Another branch-of that Natural Philoſophte, which Pyrhagers 
Phyficks., Profeſſed was thar, which we properly call Phyfcks, or Natwral Phi- 
loſophie :; Whereof there are two paits, 1. (ontewplative, 2, Alte, 
As for Pythagoras's $kill in Contemplative Phylicks, or Natural Sci. 
1 Contemp!a« ence,it was indeed nothing elſe bur the Hiſtorie of the Creation,with 
pve, _ ſome Experimental Obſervarions and Concluſions, wht h we need no 
Ve of __ way doubt was traduced to him from the Jewiſh Church, and Sacred 
welds oigine Fountaines origimHly. For Diegenes tels us, © That Pythagora 
© whileſt he was in Babylon, had familiar converſation with one Zae 
© bratws, by whom he was cleanſed from the |'ollutions of his life paſt, 
© 2nd learned this Science concerning Nature, and what are the Vrin- 
ciples of the Univerſe, That this Zabratus was a Jew, we have en- 
deavoured to prove afore, chap. 5. $. 8. And whether we affirm 
that Pythagoras received his Hiſtory of Nature, and of the prix6iples of 
the Univerſe, from his Matters, Thales, and Pherecydes, or from the 
Egyptians,or Phenicians, yer that it came originally from Moſes's fone 
of the Creation, 1 think will be prerrtie evident from a conſideration of 
Particulars. 
» The world {F$, 9g, Firft y__ held Poſitively that che World was made by 
wade by God. "God, and by Him adprned with an excellent Order , Harmomie and 
Beautie,as to all is parts, whence He was the firſt thar called it was 
RES: from xougy, 0 Adorn, of Bemuie, anſiverable to Gen. 1, 31. Ye) 
— $8 * good, Oe, 2, Pythagoras's van , Of firſt matter, was the ſame witd 
Matter, Gza, that of Plate; concerning which he trears ſo largely in his Times, 
Te Iy 2, p*oving that it was 4wogp&,056, withour Forme 7c. This 7 imewsthe 
Leotrian, whom Plato tire brings in, thus diſcourſing of the Origin 
the Umverſe, itt firſt ' Matter, ft, Was indeed a Prihbagorean, fo 
' whorn Plato bortb ved much of His Natural Philoſophie,as Hrerommn 
in his Apologie againſt Ruffnas afſures us. And that Plars's Times, 
or diſcourſe of the Origine of the Univerſe was traduced from tht 
firſt chap. of Gene Sr, 11d orher parts of the Aoſarch brſtorre, | conceiit 
will receive a ſtrong probabilieie, from wha (hall be laid down.inuy 
| orig 
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original of Plato's Philoſophie. Ar preſent ler any but compare this 
Jas ; or firſt Marrer, aſſerted by Pythagoras, and Plato, with Sauchoni- 
athoxs inus , or ſlime, and Thales's 8g water, they will find all to ante 
{wer exactly ro Moſes's deſcription of the firlt Matter, Gen,1.1,2. &F. 
3. As forthe Forme of the Univerſe, Pythagoras, Plate, and the 
foregoing Philoſophers, dreamr not of any ſuch Forme, as Ariſtotle ,.rhe Forme of 
invented to be educed ot of the paſſive power of the Matter : no ; all the the world, its 
Forme they aſlerted, was the Harmonie, Beautie Order , and ſPerfe- Order, &. 
icn of the Univerſe, 2nd all irs parts,reſulting from that Law of Na- 9% © "+ 
ture,yhich Divine Wiſdom Ramped on the Beings of all T hings, ro- 
gether with that Divine Ys, or Providence, which Inſpired, and In- 
fluenced the whole Creation ; Governing and DireQing all things 
tocheir proper Offices, Fun&ions, and Ends, which they filed +158 
 xlous, the ſoul of the world. From this Order, Beautie,or Perfe&ion 
ef things , the word Ferme had its original ; for goguw comes from 
pggd Beauty, by an eafie tranſpohirion of &@ into the place of w, on 
which account Pythagoras called the World abeuer, as before, Yea 
Pythagoras made Harmonie the Forme, and Soul of all chings , as 
en, I. 3, 
$. 10, Put the main A&ive principle of all things in the Uni- The main Ae 
verſe, according to the Pythagorean Philoſophie, was Fire. So Ari- *'Yeprinciple 
fatle, lib, 2. de Colo, cap. 13,tels us, © That the Pythagoreans placed Fes 
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© Fire in the migdle of the world, as that which was the molt excel- 
lent Principle,and preſervative of all things : he addes alſo that Fire 


e by was called Ard gvaary Jupiter's cuſtodie. This alſo was the opinion 
nd of Numa Pompilize, as Plutarch in his Life affirms : whence 1t 1s gee 
Ll nerally thought, that Numa had converſation with Pythagoras ; but 
Very WY this cannor be, becauſe Numa was more ancient : only we may ſup! 
witd poſe they both had their perſvahon from the ſame or1ginat,namely t 
44, BH Moſaick Inſtitutes, by the hands of the Phenicians, or ſome other, The 
us te BY fame Plurarch rels us, © That Numa cauſed the Temple of Veſta to 
gin 4 I * be made rownd according to the Figure of the World, in the midſt 
(100 BY * whereof was placed the eternal Fire (preſerved by the Veſtal Nans) 
190% Bl 15 2 ſymbolick mage of the Sun, That the main Ceremonies of this 
19 Temple were infticured by ſome Pythagorean Preſcript,inimirarion of 
om tit I the Jeviſh Temples,we ſhall endeavour hereafter to prove,borh from 
nceit BY the name Veſta, which comes from the Greek *Egla, and this from 
nit i My wh Ex Jah the Fire of Tehovah, according to Lev.6.12,13, where 
xrigina Y 2 the 


His aoain Adive Principle of all things Fire, Bt. 
the Priefts are commanded to preſerve.the Fire on the Altar, &c, as 
allo tiom the Veſtal Nuns, and Priefts, &'c. Ar preſent, ir may ſuf- 
hce to ſhew, that the Pythagoreans had a great reverence of Fire, as 
rhat , which being the molt attve, and reble principle of all things, 
diffuſerh ir ſelf thorough.ourt the whole Univerſe ; and therefore they 
placed irs main ſear in the midtt of che Wotld, whence ir might, as 
the Hearr in mans body, ſhed abroad its natural v:wifick heat, and in. 
fluences into all ſublunarie bodies, for their nowr(hment, and conſervat. 
on, Plato ſpeaksro the ſame purpoſe of a Fire that diffuſerh ir ſelf 
rhrough rhe Vmverſe, for the prodution of diverſe effe&s, which + 
grees exactly with the words of Moſes, Ger, 1. 2. according to the 
interpretation of Bez4, and Serranm out of him, on Plato's Timew, 
fol. 10, © Theelement of Fire, ſaies Serranm, was nothing elſe, bur 
* char fiery ſpirit, or efficacy, which is variouſly diffuſed, in the Sym- 
© metrie of the Kniverſe , for the nouriſhing and fomenting all things 
*. according -totheir reſpeive natures. Which v121fck, natural heat 
& Moſes, Gen. 1.2. calls the Spirit of God : and Plato muy Sug), f- 
Cfeftive Fire. And whereas it is ſaid, this ſacred Fire, which the Py- 
thagoreans ſo much adored, was a Symbol of the Swun ; I ſuppoſe, this 
ſprang from that common opinion among't the Ancients(eſpecially the 
Chaldean Philoſophers) that the Sww was 4 fierie bodie : which hov 
far it is conſonant to-trut'2, and: Moſaick Traditon,. we intend heres 
after to examine , When we come tothe Philoſophie of Plato ; who 
alſo affirmed the ſame. To conclude; This P ythagorean principle, 
T hat Fire is the great eAtctive principle of all things ; was alſo held by 

Heraclitss the Founder of the Heraclitian Seft,which was but a branch 
of the Pythagorean: Alſo Xenophanes the Colophoman,the Founder of 
the Eleatick Set (another branch ofthe Pythagorean Set) held the 
Sun conſiſts of a colleftion of little Fires; Ce, Plato alſo. held the- Herr 
vens tobe Fire, as Auguſt, 1b, 8.c,11, which ſeemes moſt conſo- 
nant to Scripture ſtory ; for tegvG- comes fromMNN, which fignities 
both Light ,. and Fire :- as alſo the Greek g6s ſignifies Fre, as wells 
Light ; fo Mark. 14. 54. of which morein Plato's Philoſophie where 
%4atet is defined n3y 3egev : The Stoicks alſo made Fire the chif 
Principle of all things. : | 
6. 11, Pythagoras and his followers were much verſed in Md 
cine, or aftive Py ck, So lamblichus (de vita Pythagor & cap.20.) (ates, 
C 


*Thar among{t he Sciences, which che Pptbegorea were verſer. 


C7. Pythagoras's Medicine, or Phyſich. 


© Medicine was one of the chief: then he addes is 5 iercexiis wdnine 
* 8} Sm 14% 18 Mrcrmmny TI & . The chiefeſt part of theis Medicine 
conſiſted tu an exatt Regiment , or right order of Diet. Where Jambli- 
chu ſubjoynes many other particulars of the Pythagorean Medicine. 
So Cornelins (, elſus 1m Prefat, amongſt the famous Vrofeſſors of Medi 
cine reckons up Pythagoras for one', who flouriſhed. under Cy«s, 
Cambyſes, and Darins : as Laertins, Solinus, Euſebius, and Voſſin'. 
That Pythagoras was very ſevere in his Preſcriprs, or Rules of Dyer, 
both to himſelf and his Followers, we have already ſhewn: how that 
he Preſcribed to himfelf,and his Followers, Abſtinence from :11 Mears, 
that might too much heate the bloud z as from Fleſh, and Wize: alſo. 
from ſuch meats as did load the (lomack, and were nor eahily digeHed ; 

hkkewiſe from- ſuch as were obſtrucive, and bred ill humours ; as 

Branes, &'c, Laſtly from all ſuch mears as might bring a z#watie, an if 
habitude of bode; or mind. For the great end, and ſcope of all the 

Pythagorean Preſcripts, and Abſtinencies, was to preſerve an ivsZie, a 
good Healrhfull Complexioh of Bodie , and cleannes of Mind, As 

for the original of Pythagoras's Medicinal skill, Apwlerys tels us, Thar: 
he received it fromthe Chaldeans; i.e, as I concieve the Fews ; who 

in Pthagoras's time lived amongſt,. and were ſubje& to the Chalde- 

#7; and therefore might well paſle under their name 3 as before : 

Neither do we find any conſiderable mention of the Chaldeaxs , their 

Skillin Medicine ; but that the Jews were excellently verſed therein, 

we have ſufficient proof, borh from what 15 mentioned of Solomon, 1. 

Kings 443, 4. a his skill in Plants, and Animals, &c. Alſo by 

Euſebius, who ſaies he was excellently skilled in Medicine, and curing 

of Diſeaſes, &s. (as book, 1, cap. 1. par-11.) Likewiſe from whar . (#- 

neys (de repub. Fwd.) relates of rhe Jemſh Weg rs , thar belonged 

tothe Temple for curing che ſick Prieſts, and Levites. Bur amoneſt 

the Fews none more famous for skill in Medicine than the Eſſenes,who 

had a particular inclination, and devotion to this Studie, whom the 

Pythagoreans affe&ted an imitation of, in this, as in other parts of their 

Diſcipline, as before. | 


. : { 
$. 12. As Pythagoras was well.skilled in Phyſicks, or Natural Sct« p,q,oorv, 
ences, both Contemplarive, and AQive ; ſo was he likewiſe no leſse Moral Phite-. 
verſed in Moral Philoſophie ; which according to the Third g4c:e, or /cpbic.. 


Relation of men+/1, To Themſelves, or, 2. To their Families, or, 


3. Tothe Cities, or Commen-wealths they live in, admits of a Three- 
; q + * fold 
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fold Diltribution. 2, Into Ethicks, 2. Into Oeconemicks, 2, Into 
| Paliticks, The Pythagoreans were sKill'd in all theſe. 3, As for that 
1. Etbicki. part of Moral Philoſophie, the Greeks call dad, Ethicks, which con» 
cerns the right government of man's ſelf, Pzthagoras, and his Adhe. 

rents Were much in the Studie, and PraRticethereof. Yea indeed Py. 

thagoras eſtecmed all Philoſophie bur Vain, which did not ſome way 

conduce to the melrorating, or betrering of a man's ſelf. Thus Stobew 

Serm,80. brings in Pythagoras thus Philoſophizing : Kends incl g1- 

aoovge Ay @ Up" © padiy dvypour T6530} hregmwnrar. gay 3d ingcrris by 

526A Gut was Voous ixfbarnions was ff owudTraoy, Tu; 5d; QiNonging, 6 

wh 73 Tis Jugs xgxbraxCdany, That diſcourſe of a Philoſopher is Vain, 

which cures not ſome paſſion of 4a man: For look as that Medicine i wſe- 

leſſe , which frees not the bodie from diſeaſes, ſo likewiſe Philoſophie which | 

drives not away evil from the ſoul. The Learned divide Ethicks into 

x.Pyrhagorean 4 parts 321d 1. SywaTin}, Dogmatick, 2. edgmeTih,Exhortative, 
Dogmes relt® 07 Preceptive. 3. xaeaxInend , Charatteriſtical. Pythagoras, and his 


a xj Diſciples were verled in each of theſe. Concerning the Dogwatich, 


pie, part of Ethicks , the Pythagoreans laid down many wholeſome Princi- 


ples relating rorhe Objeft, Subjeft, and End, &c, of Moral Phileſe= 
phie , viz+ Thar the Souls happines lay only in Ged its chrefeſt Good : 
That the proper Sabjeft of Erhicks was the Humane Soul, as capable 
of the chrefeſt Good : Thar its chief End was to cure the Soul of its «j- 
porhuac Auygrots its ſick diſeaſed paſſions, and to bring it to an ivetiay, 
Or good healrhie complexion, which confifted in virtuous Drſpoſitions, 
and As. Theſe Dogmes, albeit they were not Formally, and Me. 
thodically treated of , according to that accurate Merhod of Definition, 
Diviſion, &c. to which Ariſtotle reduced them, yer were they all ſe- 
minally, and virtually compriſed in the Pythagorean Philoſophie. And 
particularly Pythagoras expreſly aſſerted 7h aperlu deueviey t Of, 

That virtue conſiſted in Harmonie ; yea that all healch of bodie , and 
© minde, yea all good, yea God himſelf, and ſo all things elſe confiied 
*in Harmonie , as D:ogenes Laertins informs us. Pythagora farthet 
© raught his Scholars 3 Mediums, by which they might become Mie 
* ters of Philoſophie, and better themſelves: 1. By converſation with the 
© Gods. 2. By Well doing, for that is proper to Ged , and therein they 
© were 1mitators of God, 3. By Death, whence he affirmed, that «ne 
*moſt conſiderable of all things, is to inſtru& che Soul aright » 
*rouching Good and Evil: and that men have perfe& —_— 


avcs 
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havitig a good Soml, as Jamblichus, and Stanly out of him of Pythago- 
ras's Philoſophie , part. 3, chap. 1, fol. 83. And as the Pythagoreans ; 
held many uſctul Dogmes of Moralinie ; ſowere they not lefie verſed a—_ 0n=ſ 
in rhe Horrative, and Preceprive part of:Ethicks ; as it appears by the {7 hh. 
model of their Diſcipline before mentioned ;/ as alſo from that great ogs to virtue, 
Apothegwe of Pjthagoras, which he frequently inculcated on his Diſcs. 
ples, as the ſumme of his Philoſophie , wiz, That in all things they 
ſhould endeavorr " _ exceſſe, _ = which _ ( 

$. 13. Burthe chief part of rhe Pythagorean Ethicks was (harafle- = 
rifical : for Pythagoras taitght Sang! Oo: » $i nds: qapanmess cn—_ 
by Erhick, Charafters , 1.e, Lively deſcriptions of Virtues, and Vices, A wicked 
by Symbols, Fables, Emblems, Images, or Signes, and Effeftspanſwvera.. fate repreſen- 
ble to /£ſops-Fables , Philoſtratra%s- Fables, rand alſo the Scriptural **4 —_ Cof- 
Types, and Parabler, Pythagoras alſo exhorted his Scholar3 to. Virtue ape Fadia | 
under that Symbolick lerrer T, as Lattam. 1.6. c. 3, which was thence litera Y.. 
called Pythagoras's Letter z nor thar he was the firft /nventor of it , as fgnificabat 
ſome conceive (for it was found our 600 years before his rime, by P4- Latanc. 
lamede;) but becauſe he was the firſt, that applied it to this Myſtical. 
ſenſe, as Hormms Hiſt, Philoſ.1.5.c. 12, Thus Pythagoras expreſſed 
tothe Life, the condition of a Debauched Profligate Wretch, by his 
Symbol of a Coffin, which fignified his being dead in /&s, exaRtly ans 
ſnerable to the Fewſh, and Scripraral Phrafiologie ; whence we need. 
no way doubt, but that Pyrcbagoras borrowed this Symbolick Image. 
Thus the Father of the Prodigal ſpeaks, Luk. 1 5.24. | This my Son was Lab andagl 
dead.) where Hammond (our of Groti) obſerves, © Thar this is ac. © IH 
*cording tothe ordinarie Notion of Ppthagoras, who for atry, that had' 
* forſaken his Schole, :. e. refuſed to live according to his Rees of 
Phileſophie, 1d a wewvornlpry , a» erprie Coffin (er in his place;to' figni-- 
he him to be morally dzad, This was a common Symbolick manner 
of ſpeech amongſt rhe Fews, to expreſſe a withed ſtare of Spiritual, ot: 
moral death, So Philo defines:this Moral death, Imy i &uxd # &pirie. 
flo Siſexy , ov on xgadas C3, when the ſoul is dead as to tht life of Vive 
the, avd lives only the life of fin, a28elſewhere, of Yi as Joxsy me: 
Ween wicked men are dead intheir fouls, And that this Symbol! was by: 
Tradition from the Fews univerſally received amongſt rhe Oriental 
Barbarich, Philoſophers, and thence rraduced into Greece , appears by 
Wit follows, dv or Bar Sdpp prnempia Yeugls: xn9A7e1: mw Snmebiras: 
W% Ny uirers wovarnitevras oy yoynis.awdvW01 mis Juxtnore, * For 
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© in the Barbarick, Philoſophie (which rakes in alſo the Fewiſh) they 
© call men fallen from their Principles dead ; as ſuch alſo, whoſubju. 
; © oate their Minds to their:Senſual paſſions. - But more of this, when 
3. Salt a Sy we come to diſcourſe of Ppthagoras's -Symbols. 2.” Another Ethich 
o of —_ Charafter, or Symbol, which Pythagaras uſed to expreſs his Moral Pre- 
—— cepts by, was that # Jae <Þg7294R , ts ſer down Salt : by which he fg. 
nified, thar Holy, and Intimare Communion, and Friendſhip , which 

ought to be among all theſe of his Socierys For Salt was uſed firſt in 

the Jewiſh Chyrch, and thence inthe So College,as a Symbol, 

1. Of Confederation, or Covenant, 2. Of (ammunon, and Friendſhip, 

3. Of Santtitie, as we have proved already, and ſhall give farther 

proof thereof. 3. Another Charafteriſtical Syrnbol, under which Py. 

The Swal- thagoras couched a reproof againlt Sloathful, or Pratling Scholars was 
a Symbol this, | Receive not a Swallow into your houſe| i, e. ſaith Tamblichas, © Ad. 

of a ſUoathful © mirnort a ſloathful perſon unto. your Philoſophie, which requireth 
Stent. ..c oreat indulirie, and unwearied patience. The Swallow comes but in 
© one ſeaſon , and ſtates not long ; bur ſleeps a good part of the year, 

Others by Pythagoras's Swallow intend a grear pratler, or babler, This 

E thick, Chayatter againſt ſloath, and vain diſcourſe , doth Symbolize 

a with many of Ss/omons Provetbs, againſt ſloathful perſons, 4. Under 
4. Aganſt this:Symbolick Charatter, [Turn away from thy ſelf every edge. | Prrha- 

Paſsion., +> J Jy ) 0ag J 

_— ons exhorted men tothe uſe of prudence, rather then pajjiow, as /am- 
aige wa lichns. 5. By this Symbol | Stir not the Fire with a ſword) Pytkago- 
xaaivey, 745 adviſed his Diſciples not to ptovoke the paſſions of Potent meny 
as Diogenes underſtands ir.; or not to provoke a-man full of Fire, and 

Diogen. is fer Anger, as Inwblichus, 6. Pythagoras' s Ethick Charafter,or Symbol, 
Patience. by which he dehorred men from Covetouſnes, was this, | Breed m- 
6. —_ C0= thing that has crooked Talons,\ i.e. faich Jamblichus, be wot tenacious, 
». Fortitude. 7. Pythagoras taughthis Diſciples Patience, and Fortitude, &c. 
8. Againſt i= by this Symbol , | Help te layon a burden, but not to take it off. his 
firafting Cares ſaith Jamblichas, teacheth Fortitude, &c, 8, Pythagoras taught his 
9. 7uftice. Scholars to avoid anxious hearr-difira&ing cares by rhis Symbolick 
4 14<0x= CharaQer, [Eat not the heart. );. e,Conſume not thy heart by cares,O*. 
is ax anſwerable ro that of Ch;rft, Mar. 6.37.31, 32.27.4480" 9. Pjthige 
Health, &'c. #45 exhorted men to Fſtice under that lively Symbol | Paſe nt 07 
the ballance) © This, faich Lemblichus , commands to do juſtice, to 0b- 

ſerve «gry &c, which agrees exactly to chatiErhich Charatter, 
Proverb, uſed frequently by Solomen, as Prov, 11.1, A falſe _ 


C. 7. Pythag.'s Erhicks,G Politicke , of Jewiſh Original, | 


is au abomination to the Lord; but @ juſt weight, &c.The like Prov,16,r 1 
Prov,20,23.10.And laſtly Pythagoras todraw his Scholars a chear- 
ful embracing of YVirtwe,was wont to give it many amiable ,:nd lively 
charaRers under the Symbolick Images of Bodilie Health, Santtie, and 
Beantie ; but principally under the Symbol of 1ufical Harmon : 
for what ever was excellent he compared to Harmonie ; which ſuires 
very much with the Characters of G race in Scripture, which Riles ir 
the Beautie, Health, and Harmemie of the Soul. Bur more of theſe 
Synibols hereafter. 


$. 14, We have now diſpatched Pythagoras's Ethicks , which 7% ſmmme 

: of Pyhag.”s 
Ethicks. 
dye, ay. 


may be ſummed up in theſe rio words, antxs , ayixv, 1. e. forbear 
moral evils, or the evils of ation ; and bear phyſical natural evils, or 
the evils of paſſion : for all Erhicks, or morals are comprehended un- 
der aftive,and paſſive moralitie, or under Abſtinence, and Tollerance. 
1. te, forbearing what isevil in manners,and bear:ng,(which implies do« 
ing alſo, as well as ſuffering) whar 1sevil to nature. 


parts of Moral Philoſophie ; viz. Occonomicks, which regard the Go- 
veryment of Families; and Politicks , Which reſpe& the Government of 
Cities, nd Nations. This latter Pythagoras, and his Followers, were 
oreatly verſed in : for*cis (aid that Pythagoras had his woagizoy , book, 
of Politicks, which he compoſed, and gave to his Scholars, as Laerti-, 
# relates. 1amblichsns ſaies, © That Pythagoras uſed to ſay, that a-' 
* mongſt Being's, nothing was pure, bur every thing partaked of ſome 


other, as Earthof Fire, &c, farther, Thar there was a friendſhip of 


all tovards all, anſwerable to that ſaying, man 1s (@0» Toarrixdy on 
which he grounded his Politicks. /amblicxs ſaies alſo © That men hold 
Pythagoras was the firſt Inventor of all Politick Science. *Tis true 
there were Lawgivers moreancient, as Minos of (rete,and Lycargus of+ 
Sparta , Whoſe laws Pythagoras conſulced (as [amblichu cap, 5, (but! 
yet we read not (as I conceive) of any publick Profeflor of the Sci- 
ence of Politicks more ancient than” Pythagoras, who made it a 


main deſign of his Travels, & Studies to informe himſelf,touching the puijticks (from 
ancient Laws, and the beſt Maximes of Polite ; this put him upon a the Zewtſh &+ 
journie to (pete, to conſult H4;nos's Laws ; and upon another to Spar 2oſaickLaws. 


'ato informe himſelf in the Conftiturians of Lycurgw. Bur amongſt 

all the Conſt; tutions, Laws; and Maximes of Politre, he met with none 

aftorded him'greiter light; and aſſiſtance, for rhe framing his —_ 
| Z | | 


Pyrhagorav's * 
ſ, 15, Pythagoras raught not only Erhicks, bur alſothe two other Politicks. 


The original 
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of Politicks, than the Moſaick_ Laws, and F olitick ConStitutions, And 
that Pythagoras did in truth traduce the beſt of his Laws , and Prin- 
ciples of Politie from Moſes's Laws, and Politie, will be more evi- 
dent hereafter, when we come to trear of the traduRtion of all Hu. 
mane Lays from the Divine Moſaical Law, Ar preſent take only 
this proof hereof : Ir 1s well known, that Zalexcxs, the great Founder 
of the Locrian Laws, was Diſciple to Pythagoras, from whom we may 
preſume he received the Bodie of his Pelztze, now that the Locriay 
Laws were many of them of Jewiſh extra, and original , isevi- 
dent. 1 ſhall only mention one,which eAr:totle in his Politicks takes 
notice of, telling us, that the Locre»ſes were forbid to ſell their Ame. 
ſtors poſ#ſſions : which was plainly a HMoſaick inſtitute, 1 might inkance 
in the Roman 14 T ables, the _ Laws, and others, which,were 
rraduced originally from the CMoſaick Laws, by the hands of Pytha- 
gore, or ſome other, | : -_ 
The Pychago- S$: 16, Pythagoras, as he had an high eſteem of this Science of 
reansgreatly Poliricks, ſo it was the laſt piece of Philoſophie he acquainted his 
verft :3 Poli= Diſciples with ; as Yarro, and our of him eAngs#» in his Jaſt Book 
—_— . _ Tamblichus (cap. 20.) tels , © Thar the Pythagoreans im- 
© ployed their time after Dinner in Political affaires. And that the 
chief Politicians of /calie proceeded from Pythagoras his Schole we ate 
aſlured by [amblichw, (1. 1.c, 29.) and by Yoſſi, de philoſ. ſeft, 1,1, 
C, 6. $. 27. © This, ſaies he, was the great glorie of Pythagoras, that in 
© Iralie ſo many excellent ReQors of Common-wealths proceeded out 
of his Schole. Amongtt theſe the moſt famous were 1, Zalewcm, 
who gave Laws to the Locreyſes , and is ſuppoſed to have been the 
firſt , who committed his Laws to writing, For Strabo ſaies of the Ls 
crenſes, That they are beleived to be the firſt that enjoyed written Laws, hs 
for the Laws of Lycwrges, he forbad the writing of them. 2, Alſo 
Charoudas the Catanean another of Pythagoras's Diſciples, who gave 
Laws to the Thwurii, &c, {8 
4+ two main  $+ 17+ The great Maximes of Palitie, or Reaſons of State, whica 
Pychagorean  Pythagoras inRilſed into his Diſciples, as the main Foundations of Hu- 
principlesof man Policie, and Government, weretheſe Two: r. The extirpation 
Politie, were of Tyranme, and Preſervation of Libertie. 2, The Prevention , 10 
.—— ps Liber= removing of Diſſentious: Theſe Principles he endeavoured to pur 10 
Fees Ro Pra&ice, where ever he came. So Porphyrie pag. 144 and Jawblichns 


ea. 7. informe us. + * That whatſoever Gities Pyihagoras in » 
| tra 
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&ravels through Italie , and S:clie found ſubjeRed one to the other, 
he inſtilled into them Principles of Libertie by his Scholars , of 
© whom he had ſome in every Gitie, Thus he freed Croto, Sybaris, 
« (atana, Kbeginm, Himera, eAgrigentum, &'c. To whom he ſenc 
(Lays by Charendas the Catavean,and Zaleucus the Locrian; by means 
«whereof chey laſted a long time well governed, He wholly cook away 
* d;ſſention:for he did frequently utter his great Apothegwe,(which was Pyrhagoras's 
a kind of abftraR of his Philoſophie) Thar we ought to avoid with our g7eat 4po- 
utmoſt endeavour,and to cur oft even with Fire, and Sword, from the #98 
| Bodie Sicknes ; from the Soul Ignorance ; from the Bellie Luxarie ; 
from a Cirie Sedzrron ; from a Familie Diſcord ; from all things £x- 
ceſs Which Apothegnwe comprehends the ſumme of all his Morals, both 
Ethicks, Occonomicks, and Polticks : of which ſee Stanly of Pythag. 
Fab, I7e 


CHAP. VIIL 


Pythagoras's Theologte traduced from the 
Jewiſh Church. 


Pyrhagoras's T heologie the center of bis Philoſophie : his Tetractie from 
the Hebrew Tere yedureny. His 7) 3y from Exod. 3.14, His Scrip- 
txral notions of G ods Unitie, Stmplicitie , &c, His Divine Ideas the 
ſame with the Scriptare deſcriptions of Gods Decrees ; and founded on 
that Oriental Maxime, All things are one, and many. Parmenides's 
opinion of Ideas, 'Virmzus Locrus of Ideas. His primarie Idea the 
ſame with Gods Iaea of things poſſibie. His exemplar anſwers to God's 
Decree of things future. Gen. 1. 31, With Timzus's Tradition thence. 
OfGods Creation , and Providence, Of Divine Worſhip againſt images, 
Exod. 20. 4. That God is tobe worſhipped according to Þis own Will, 
Their exatlnes in Divine Worſhip, Eccier. 5-1. Pythagoras's Demons, 
their Nature, and Office according to Plato's deſcription, P ythagoras's 
/Eones»* His traditions of the Soul ts mmortalitie,&c, His etemp- 
ſjchoſis. The Pythagorean Theologie myſtical, &c. ; 


$. 1. LJ Aving finiſhed Pythagoras's Philoſophie, both Natwral,and 
Moral ; we now proceed to his Supernatural, or Metaphy- 
| L 2 


fieks; 
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fieks, which is either Theologick, and Divine ; or Magick, and Diobs. 
lick: We ſhall begin with Pythagorass Theologie , which indeed 
comprehended the beſt parr of his Philoſophie, and gave foundation 
Platoni diſci- to Plato's ©v0n0xis gvord Natural T heologie , as alſo ro Ariſtotle's 
plinam Pytha- 14g rupuoiny Meraphyſicks. That Plato received much of his Natural 
gerican dill» Theologie from this of Pythagoras is generally granted, and ſhall be 
a” "xs hereafter proved : our preſent work 1s to ſhew , what Pythagora's 
gnifica opera p | . 
inſtrutam yi- Theologie was, and hoy he traduced it from the Fews , and Serjp. 
ſamfuiſſe: e- tures, That Pythagoras received the choicelt of his Theologick con- 
- = Fn remplarions immediately from the Jews , while he was in Judea, E- 
Philoſophiz £ypt, and Babylon, 1 conceive may be groundedly conjeRured by what 
partem 'acce- has been before laid down, chap. S. $. 2+ & 6. Bur ſ{uppoling this be 
pilſe. Apwleivs denyed, yet I ſuppoſe no one can rationally denie, that he received 
d: Philoſ, his 1 heologie from the Phemcians, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Pherecyaes, 
and Orphexs, who had theirs origionally from the Fews, as before, He 
is ſaid to have a particular affeRion for, and inclination unto Orphew's 
Theologie, whoſe Philoſophie, if we may believe lamblichw, hehad 
continually before his eyes. | 
S. 2. Pythagoras according to Jamblichw's relation (chap.29) made 
Theologie, or che Knowledge of God the firſt, molt univerſal Being, 
to be the Center of all his Philoſophie ; for, ſaies he, © Pythagora, 
© who fart gave the name toPhiloſophie,defined ir (giaie F ovping,Ple. 
© 79 termes it vgstrs Þ ovgiag) 4 friendſhip, or love to Wiſdom, Wiſdom is 
© the knowledge of the truth of things chat are of gyrov, Things that 
© #xe, he called immaterials, eternals, and Sole Apents, Other things 
© are equivocally called ſuch by participation with theſe ; For Cot- 


Pyrhagoras . 
made Theoldes 
ge the Center 
of bis Philoſ6- 
phie, 


Phuloſophie * toreals indeed are wor further then they depend upon incorpo- 
properly 0% *reals, &c, Hence Pythagoras defined Pailoſophie, The knowledge o 
= rr. things that are, a4 things that are: again, the knowledge of things Di. 
© vine, aud Humane : allo the meditation of Death , daily cndeavou- 

© rings to free the ſoul from the Priſon of the bodie ; Laſtly he 

c defined it the reſemblance of God, Fe. Which Definitions 4 

, ,», properly applicable ro no part of Philoſophie but Meraphylicks, or Na- 
_ _ _ _—_ Theolooic » Whence Pythagoras julged the ſupreme end of all 


Per-n. Philoſ{ Philoſophie to be the contemplation, and knowledge of U nitie : whici 


CP, 10. 


Architas interprets, of the Principlesof all Principles; and Plutarchdt 
the T=tel:gent, and Eternal Nature : and Simplicins , of the Dryine Ma 
jeft;ei,e, God, Hence we ſee the reaſon why Pyrbagoras was by gs 
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of Eminencie called 6 ©e6aoyG@> , and his Philoſophie 380091 The - 
ologie , namely becauſe he created chiefly of God, his Nature, and 
Worſhip, and delivered &r5iulw 347 S4eg74/e,a Science of the worſhip 
of God ; Which is properly the office of a Divine, So greatly was the 
Idza and perſwaſion of Divine impreſſed on his minde, as that with- 
out ir he judged there could be no true Philoſophie. Yea Ar:ftorle 
himſelf. 10 Metaph, on 6. and elſewhere fliles his Meraphylicks 
vY10hzlw incl a Theologich Science, The Rabbins call the ſame 
FIN FIN the wiſdom of the Deitie, The Author /ib, de HMundo 
ſuth , $4005 ou aki Timur Coundy mr, which Cicero lib,1.de Leg. Cx- 
preſleth chus : A man by Philoſophie, nudertakes the worſhip of the Gods, 
ard pure a_—_ By which ic appears, the Ancients, eſpecially Py- 
thagors, made Knowledge, ind Worſhip of God the chief part of 
their Philoſophie. Plato in his Definicions of Philoſophie tollows 
Pythagoras x7" md, making its Obje& ro be 72 3ymws oy , that which 
ruely s ; alſo m ewindy Being it ſelf, or the moſt independent Being, &c. 
Yea Ariftotle himſelf comes not much behind in making the obze& of 
his Meraphyſicks to be #2 3y, Es or Being 1n its univerſal latitude ; & 
ts Aﬀecdions 72 &v, Unitie, md aandts Truth, 7) 432% Bonitte, which 
Notions, I preſume, he hid from Plato, as he received the ſame from 
Pthagoras, or from the Jews. 

6.3.Pythagoras's Natural Theologie,as to irs ObjeR or Matrer,com- 
prehended, 1. the Knowledge of God,his Names, Nature,Decrees, Pro- 
vidence, and Worſhip , &'c. 2. The knowledge of the c/£ones, or eAn- 
fel, 3. The knowledge of the Demons, 4+ 1 he knowledge of Human 
Sl,” 6, Concerning the knowledge of G od,his Names, Attribmes, 
Afr, and Worſhip; we find manifelt foociteps of ſcriptural, and Jew- 
jþ Traditions in Pythagoras's 1 heologie. For Firlt, as to the Names 
& God ; that Pyrhagoras received ſome broken tradition , touch. 
ns that Ffſentials Name, of God Fehovah, ſeemes manifelt, For 
this Name ppp being ſacred amongſt the Jews, they endeavours 
ed, what they could, to concele ir from the Gerti/es : whence in- 


"IM was Ggnified : Mo:cover, that Pythagoras traduced this Terra. 


"Ge from the Fews and particularly from the Propher Dane! , the 
Prince 
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lead of pronouncing of it , they called ic Trezzoummy , the Four Pycliagaras's 
Littered Name of God , and in imitation of the Jews , Pythagoras Tetradtie from 
alled it 1regaws Terrattie, This Godefrid Wendelin in his Epiſtle to the Jewiſh 
Erxcins Puteanus Diſſertations of Pythagoras's Tetractie : where he TWTE#Y C946= 
ſhevs, © That the mnretyetwamy , or Four Lettered Name of Cod, ranr. 
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« prince of the fagi, who was then, when P yrbagorar vifired Baby. 
iz | © fon, about 70 YEars aged, as Vofſins Philoſ. frft. {. 2. 6.6.9. 5+ That 
_ R— Divi _ Fythagoras had clear notices of the Name 1) Jab, which is bur the 
—_ wu contract of 11M? Fehovah,is evident from all his Mertaphyſick Con. 
— remplations about T3 3, Wmus 31,0u/mdy, Being, truely Being, Self be. 

nds. Voics I'S » C625 IM wh t follows, | | | 
ivſum eſſe, ip, 3+ 4: Neither could Pythegores content his Curious Inquire 
vile  Humo: with ſome imperfeR notices of Gods Name, bur makes {ome 
Steuch, Eug. farther In viries into his Eſſence , or Natwre, concerning Which be 
ow. Pluicſ. oined his belt notices, and (atisfaRion from the Moſaick, Deſcripn.. 
cooled , ons of God. For the belt diſcoverie, that ever Was given of the Di- 
Met zpbyfick Ve Eſſence, or Natwre, is that, which God himſelf gives, Exod.3.14. 
coremplations loans, that 1 am,-- and 1 am hath ſent me. Which che LXX rendets 
_ Gods (dl £m er, | Asit he hid ſaid / am He that is, For the Greek, 6v1s 
= Jools % aParticiple, which the Latins knew nor ho v to expreſs in oneWord 
ſeriptions of berrer than by calling ir En , Being, which Ceſar derived from 5, 
God. I am, as poten; from Poſſwm, Ir here ſignifies, That God alone 15 the 
Exod. 3. 14. Firſt, Eternal, Infinite, molt S1wple, moſt Neceſſarie , moli Abſolar, 
Wa,o &7 ©y moſt Independent,yea only, truely,properly, and purely Beirg. For all 
7 tantum Be;nps elle have much of not-Being, or nothing ; yea much more of 
—_ Noting than of Semerbing mixed with them : yea all things elſe, if 
Stewch, Eug ab, O k : 14 bi L 
Paren. Ph,1,,, Compared with God,they are but meer Me taphors or Shagows of his 
Dico candem Being, Or rather pure Nothing s, or lefle than Nothings,as Eſa. phcaſeth 
_ @ it, Eſ4.40. 17. And Job ſpeaketh in the ſame Diale& frequently. 
—— Now that Pythagoras traduced his C ontemplations of God hence, 's 
Td 38 92 g- © Mes and Irhink, to any other char ſhall dnely conſider it, mot 
weiggy ipfum PPCM For whence could Pythagoras , and his followers Timm, 
Ens » ipſam Parmenides, and Plato out of them, traduce their Meraphyſick Cor- 
Infinitatem templations of 73 3y,,umd1,cr7ec r,Being, Self . Being, Ver Being, 
Steuch. Evgu5. but from this Scriptural Definition of God. For we mult rememde;, 
—_— "" that rhe Pythagerears, 2nd Platon;Chs from them, when they diſcourſe 
Jambl. c. 29 v3 tr @&, av7ec 7 Þ, Cc. of Being, or that which is truely Being, 
they underltand ic of God, the moſt Unwverſal, Infinite and only nx 
Beirg : They accounted all derived, temporal, lower Beings, bur as Be- 
ings by accident, Or tO ſpeake in Ariſtotle's phraſe , 7? 3wr@ Gems Br. 
ings of, or from Berg, they judged nothing 73 5yFos x; dxudos oy, Me 
perly, and traely Being, but what Was 73 amy x; eG my oy OT) Bewy, 
07 felt Being: and fir t-Being. Thus Stewch Engubine ds Piren. __ 
(4+ 


Hyc omni 
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< 4-6. 7. © The Ancients called God 73 3, Being it ſelf, that which 
, only, and principally exiſts,which never was not,never ſhall ceaſe to 
, be. Orher things ſomerimes have been, and ſometimes have not 
been. As therefore the Divinitie is tiled with an article 7) #n, V= 
* wrie it ſelf, and xd &za>%7, Bonitie it ſelf : ſo by a manner of emi- 
fnence ic is called 7d 3y , Being it ſelf, And becauſe Eeng is aſcri» 
* bed principally ro (0d, ir ſeems to denote, that he alone 1s Eſſence, 
*and that he alone 1s ; ſo that in compariſon of Him, other things ex- 
Fit not. By Three Telitmonies ic appears,that the Divine Nature is 
* Being it ſelf, by the Teltimonie of the Ancient Theologie, by the Te- 
timonie of Plato, whois as it were the Interpreter thereof , laſtly 
© by che Teſtimomes of the Heavenlie Phileſoph e, the miſtreſs and 
© ouide of the other. For the Sicred Name Jehovs , being as it were, 
«he Third perſon of the Verb Subliancive furure, Fod being rurned 
*into Van, FM IM , hence this moſt ancient name of God was 
tranſlated co the Greeks ; (for v3 3y and 8 &y differ only in Gender.) 
Thence in whar follows he adds Ic ts true, we may Fs & what Plato 
© meant by his 74 3v, unleſle we call to witnes the. Superior Drvines, 
© :nd the heavenlie Philoſophie ir ſelf, with which Plato differs noc, 
t{xve in the variation of the Gender, ſo that he who is tiled in the 
(Sacred Scripture 5 &v (Gen. 3. 14.) Who am, is called by Plato 


both becauſe che Hebrews have no Neurer (Gender, and alſo becauſe 
'ir ſezmes more full ro ſay, GJ od is Being 1t ſelf, as that comprehends 
{the whole plenitude of Exiftence, than to ſay mv Gym — For 
*Names of the very Natures , or Eſſences, import more than Deriva- 
'rives from them : As Life hgnifies more than Vital, And God 1s 
* rightly expreſt by the preſent, who «, becauſe with him there is 


” WH fneicther paſt , nor ro come, but the very Eternal Preſence a- 
_ lone, Pythagora,when he defines Philoſophie a Love to the Knowledge 
” troy of Beings.) By Beings, (aith Jamblicbus, he underliood * (md 
NO f wxiorrs)) ſole, and ſelf Agents, Immaterials, and Eternals, other Be- 
" Wl ©: indead are not Berugs, bur yer are equivocally called ſuch by 
_ "p«rticipation Wich theſe ! ada Tamblichus cap. 29.50 F lato in his 


Parmenides (who was a Pythagorean) treating of 7d 31,9 br, Being , and 
Paitiewhich he makes the Firlt Principle of all things thereby under-- 
ſbnds God : fo in his Timew, Locrns (who Was alſo a Pythagorean,from 
whom he received much of his knowledge of CoJ, and of the origine 
of the Univerſe , as hexcafter) be ſaies,vd 3v 4 dv, flo 5 in Toon, Be- 
ing 


m1, Being, Which variation was duely made , for two cauſes, 
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Pythagoras's Scriptural Tradition of the Unitie of God, B.1. 
ing is alwaies, neither hath it beginning, So again in his Time ( edi, 
Stephan. fol. 37, 38.) he proves © nothing properly 1s, but Gad the 
© Erernal Eſſence, to which,(aies he, we doe very improperly attribute 
* thoſe diſtinRions of rime Was, and Shall be ; for 73 Tg: 17, properly, 
and truely,only belongs to this Erernal Efſence. Theſe Contemylzi- 
ons, as *t1s ſuppoſed, he received from this T7 199416 the Locrian who 
was a Pythagorean ; yer we need not doubr , but that originally they 
were traduced from Exod, 3.14, for the m_ participle 5 ay there 
uſed ſignifies properly.che preſent rime only, as the Hebrew, excluding 
from God erat, and erit , was, and ſhall be, paſt, and future ; denoting 
that God only i , according to the deſcription of the Pythagoreas, 
and Platonicks. Phutarch (aies, T3 iy orpos by Birr 72 dfder,  afimm 
x dpTupry,or zxeir@ os wormborlu yg mie, The rue Being is Eternal, 
Irgenerable, and Imcorrmptable, unto which no time ever brings mutation, 
Hence in the Delphick Temple among other Rarities , which might 

leaſe the greater wits,there was engraven &,"\ hich hgnifies)T hoy art, 
And indeed of God alone it can be truly ſaid He &, without muraticn, 
That Pythagoras did really traduce theſeMetaphyhck Notions of (ods 
Eſſence from Moſes, ſee Lud. Vives on Ang, Croit, 1.8, c, 11, whete 
he concludes thus, * 1 doubt not but Pythagoras was taught theſe 
myſteries in Egypt, and that from the ſacred V olumnes,of which more 
hereafrer, 

$. 5. Pythagoras ſeems to have had ſome Seriptural,or Jewiſh trad. 
t10n touching bo Unitie of Drvine Eſſence, So Diogenes Laertiw in- 
formes us, that Pythagoras aſſerted, aeybs wir d wif wade, wn) 7 
tired @ deer Neds ys ar valw Th uireds dirs Yn vangiow, Un 
tie ts be the principle of all things, from which proceeded indefinite Dudl- 
tie, which was as matter ſubjett to nitie, it's eſſextial cauſe. We have: 
good explication on this myſtical Pythagorean Knitie byLearned Kewt- 
linin his explication of the Pythagorean Dottrine © Cabale (1b, 1, 
© The Divine F ſence (ſaies he) the preexifient Emtirie, and Ute 


Vnitatis : ergo Exiſtence, Subſtance, | ſence, Nature, was by Pythagoras called i, 
idem eft apud becauſe it is the Swper-Eſſential Knitie and Being , from which, and by 


cor T0 £722 o 
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( 
P 
n 
which, and in which, and through which, and to which all chings are, F 
and are ordered, & perſiſt,and are comprehended, and converred,Cs. By =» 
Thus alſo Parmenides (who followed Pythagoras) herein is brought. n BF m 
by Plate Philoſophizing on that old axiome iy x; mand , One, and wi Wi « 


»7, and Determined thus., © That God as he was iv* 5. e, One Divine h 
£ Eſſence *c 


. 
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© Eſſence , 1. Was not wwe Aany, 2. That he was 7 tr *axlrwny, Celebre ct 


Is , i.e, How this one Divine Eſſence was wary, as tothe Divine 1- WV dndy]oy . 


rumradix, & 


otle ) reach otherwiſe, &e, By which he ſeemes apa Phllc. 
to confeſs rhar theſe Contemplations of God's aitie came originally * 3 F 
from the Jews , as hereafter. - » 

$, 6. Pythagoras ſeems alſo to have had ſome Jewiſh, if not Scripe | 
tural tradition of God's Simplicitie, 1 his is apparent from Jamblichws's jr cab 
interpretation of chat Fa Fundamental Symbol of Pythagoras, 7, > og 


$ his Scholar er 


* [Grave not the [ngage of G od in a Ring | 1-e,-Philoſophize,and ibove all S;apiicicie. 
*rhings, ehink her he Gods are Ne! Rare Thi, Sratbat is beyond wy 
*all ochers the Seminane of the Pytbagorean DoRrines, Think nor, that 
* the Gods uſe formes that are Corporeal,neither that they are receive 
"ed into material ſubſtance ferrered to the bodie , as other animals, 
Thus [amwblichus on Symbol 24. Thus alſo Plararch in the Life of 
Nama Pompilixs informes us, * That the P ythagoreans thought, the 
* God's were Inviſible, Incorruprible, and only Incelligible , where- 
*fore they forbad the Framing Images, or Formes of them. And 
Diegenes Laertins gives us a prettie Romance of Hieroninus,  * who, 
* ſaith he, affirmes, that Pythagoras deſcending #s 4% into Hell, ſaw 
* there Heſods ſoul bound to a Brazen pillar, x reiZvFf making a la- 
* mentable noiſe : and Homer's Soul ha ing upon a tree,and Serpents 
* about , «8* &» &54 fe} $48) , for thoſe things they feigned of the 
Gods, which ftorie, though bur a FiQion, yer it is Wffictent for our 
preſent purpoſe, co =_ rnat Pytha ras Was, according to the com- 
won Vogue, a p enemie to kf thoſe Mythologick,8& Poerick 
Fitions of the Gods. The ſamediſlike we find in Plate againſt Ho- 
mer = his monſtrous fiions of God. Soalfſo Aut mer ws _ did 
much, Pythagorize) is brought in by Plato diſcourfing of his (r, or 
* one Divine Bein ” Aden that was neither the whole, nor had 
"be parts, 2. Neither had he beginning, nor end,rherefore was 3.1n- 
finite, and without rermes. 4+ Without Figure either round, or 

A a © {traighg 
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© tceight. 5.Neicher in himſelf, norinany thing elſe , nor an 
©6, Neither like, nor diſlike ; neither equal, nor i —_ 
withour all rermes, or compoſition. So Plato Parmenide , ' pag. 136, 
and 140, Edit. Stephan, And Plato in his .Gaies,God continues, 
E226; bv T5 dawyy apps » faoply en the awe Forme fc. as hereafter, 
We find the /inwplicriie of che Divine Eſſence thus deſcribed, accord. 
ing to the Pythagorean DoArine,by Rexchlm, ( and Stanly out of him, 
Cap.3.) * The Þ ythagoreans, ſaics he, aſſert three worlds, the | 
* /mtell;igible, and+rche Senſible, The ſupreme world being that ofthe 
© Deitie , is one, Divine continual conttant Eflence of Sempriernitie, 
© poized as ir were with immoveable weight ; not unfirly rermed 
© eynxoanent Leg, the allgoverning T brone, It.is not confined to 
© ens, Place, Time, or Reaſon ; buris the free unlimited Preſide 
© over all theſe ; infinicely in place, power, poſſeſſion, ex. 
A_ above all Eflence , Nature, Avum, Age, &*, Sec Stax, 

ol, 138. 4 | 
Pychagorns's  $+ 7+ T hat Pythegoras received by tradition from the Jews , if not 
Divine Ideas immediately from rhe Scriptures, ſome notices, touching the Divine 
the ſame with Tdea's or Decrees (which were the firſt original Archerype,or Univer 
_—_—_ ſal exemplar of all things made) ſeemes very probable. Thus Augef, 
7s — £& Stouth. Exgubinne, de Peren, Philoſ, 1, 1.c, 12, *© Itis very obſ | 

* © and worthie to be known, what Plutarch mentions , that the Divine 

© wind, and Ideas , (Which Philo, and Pletinus taught) are the ſame: 
© 2nd that his Wiſdome, is the Nature and Subftance of all Ideas : and 
char the whole ſeries of Ideas is the ſame with the immenſe Sapiexe 
© of God. Ic is alſo to be obſerved, that this Mind, was according to 
* rhe Sentiment of all tbe Philoſophers, the Creator , becauſe they at 
* tribute unto him Ideas as the Origines of things. CE It 1S Nan 
« feſt, thar they thought, and ſpake, what they learned from the Bur- 
© barians, Thefirſt Barbarians were the Chaldeaxs, Egyptians, and, 
whom we ougat to ſer in the firſt place, the Hebrews, &c. That fy 
thagoras aſſerred the Doctrine of Ideas before Plato, or Parmenides, is 
evident, as Rexchlin in his explication- of the Lay 7" Dogrine 
ſhewvs us, * that the Pythagorears reduce all beings Sub/i/tent, or Sub- 
© fant immediately to Ideas, And to prove, that Pythagoras, and bis 
followers, Parmenides, Timens Locrus, and Plato by their original d- 
45 underſtood nothing elſe , bur that which our Divines call the Dr 
wine dear, or Decrees of God, it will be neceſſarie ro examine a - 
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their DoArine of Ideas, its Original , &e. The great foundation of The Foundati. 
all this Do&rine of Idezs was that famous Oriental Tradicion , wy I) 9" of the Py- 
5 mv. That all one, and waxy, This Axiome Platoexpounds at p15 1yn, 1 
| large, out of Parwenides, and Times Locrus the Pythagorean, muy _——— 
how,72 tv was wen & mo rows t»,Onec was many, and many one: Which tradition o 
arine, ſaies he,we received from the «Ancient Philoſophers , (5,6. from 13 mv IÞ iy 
Timew the Locriay, and rarwemdes immediately, bur from Pythago- £ om. 
ra originally) and they originally from the Gods who- taught them 
thus co Philoſophize, and reach orhers, -Whar Plato's opimon of I- 
deas was, We ſhall reſerve for its proper place 5 we are now to- treat 
only of the Pythagoreas Dorine concerning Ideas founded on this 
great Axiome, That all « one, and many. This Pythagorean Princi- 
ple Parmenides (who was of the Eleatick ſeR, a branch of the Iralich, 
and Pythagorean) much Philoſophized on, as the foundation of his 1- 
des, Him therefore we ſhall chiefly follow in the explication of Parmenides. ' 
this Iythagorean DoRrine,2s we find his opinions explained by Steuch, Þ*; Pinion of 
Eugnbinms , by LndowewVioes, and Serranus. Steuchus Engebinus,de _ 
Peres, Philoſ. 1. 3.6.8. ſaies, + That che Ynirze, and Being was filed 
'by the Ancients, With a certain great and deep myfierie, 73 #« the 
' very Univerſe. © Ariſtotle in his firft Bookof the Principles of Philo- 
' ohie, delivers, that che Ancients affirmed, i» I) Td a#&r, That one was 
'al, Therefore rhey ſaid, God was that AF, This in whar follows 
he applies ro Empedocles , Parmenides, &c, Lnd. Viues in Anguſt. 
coir, Dez 1,8, 6, 1.- gives us this general account of Parmenides's (and 
ſo of Pythagoras's) iy One , &c, *There are not wanting ſome (faies 
© he) who conceive that Parmenides himſelf in his Poems , in which 
* he comprized his Philoſophie, affirming all things to be Oxe,under- 
* flood that One to be God ; . of which namber is S»plicine. Neither 
is ir likely fat Parmenides anecute, and wiſe man-could be igno- 
* rant of the Divifiew, and CMulriplicitie of things, which in plain 
© words he aſſerted in bis Poems.For when he had verfifyed much, and 
j,18 * enough on that Ozefirſ# Being. Hirherto ſaies he of theſetrue, and 
ine Wl * ſupreme Beings ; now of Aſortaly, and confuſed Beings , &e, Bur 
ub- WH Serrarms does more fully,and clearly expound unto us thts DoGttine of 
his Parmemdes touching Tdeas (in Plats's Parmemdes fol, 124.) This 
Iie- WF © faies he, was the opinign of Parwenides concerning Ideas. In the V- 
Di» WI © riverſe of thi pike is naching rhat happens unadviſedly, or by 
by * chance; bur at things depend on the force, and efficacie of their _ 
l Aa 2 , A 
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© al cauſes. Of theſe Ideas he makes two ſorts. 1. One he makes to 
© be 476 gg) d2yuancey Exl1my, irs wh weriyuf, duimueny wiinG OY 
© polay aimies , Oc. Infinite, Immovable, ternal, gh and (auſative 
© of all things. This he calls the «gy» ifer » The premarie Idea, 

© which being imixera ria; metoPog drdue, gives being and virtue 

* to all things, 2+. As forthe S2condarie Ideas,they are &47 MIriuan 

© &Vez« , Gods works, or ſecond natural cauſes depending on God, 

© He denies therefore that any thing happens ame TeuTud]s dre San 

© & puTens Of it (elf, withour the Divine mind influencing ic, The 

ſame Serranm ( in Plato's Parmeniacs, fol. I 30.) Parmemaes, (aies he, 

© reacherh 73 #3» # #2) , thar all is Oxe, and thar this #», Omezis &9 * 
< v#&-3e, the Archetype Idea, and thence 73 #r 3D awe 4 af nd ma- 
© A&I tr, That one is many, and many again oxe. Where he notes the 
power, and force of the Oxe in the /deas , in which it is rd wy ain 
© 3f&-, The proper forme, or exemplar, and thence to know the nx 
© cure of any intelligibles,we muſt reduce them to the Unicie of Idez, 
Thus Serraxs of the original of theſe Ideas. The plain mind of this 
dark Oriental Tradition is this ; That the Divine Eſſexce, which init 
ſelf is bur one ; in reſpeR of ir's Divihe Ideas , or Decrees may be 
looked on as many ; and thus ene becomes many, and many one, Thus 
Plato, and Serranus on him (fol. 134.) explain Parmemdes his Idews, 
© Parm:nides \xith vwdv Wag *ancrfe gurl ammnulu, That God has the 
© moſt accurate Kuowledge ; and that this Knowledge he has by his 1- 
deas; and thart theſe Ideas ariſe not from us , (z. e. external objeds) 
but from Himſelf, from his own Infinite Efſence,(the glaſſe of all thoſe 
Ideas which repreſent things Poſhble) and from his Sovereign, Abſe- 
lute will, (which is the glaſſe wherein he contemplates the Ideasof 
things Future) for otherwiſe , ſaies Parmemdes, * ineTyor i7n Nani 
vw TIL LT4 HyG0E01 = 'a72pamya DEA (4 3441 Gr749, « The Gods 
© would not be our Lords, neicher would they know Humane affaires, 


— 


: © ſhould their Ideas or Knowledge ariſe from.us, and not from chem- Wl 0 


ſelves... How Divinely does Parmendes, here Philoſophize on the Ab- Wl E 
ſolute , Independent, Sovereign Ideas, or Decrees of God, tothe Bf w 
confuſionof that great Feſwirical Idol of Scientia Media, which is the Wi u, 
wea7ey Vail S+ of all Pelagianiſme : of which more when we come t0 Bf fic 
Plata), &c. : of 

$. 8. Belides Parmenides,there were other Pythagoreans who Philo- W the 
ſophized largely on this Dodtrine of Ideas : as Epicarmws, or = Sch 
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and Timews Locrys, both famous Philoſophers of the Pythagorean Sec» 
from whom Plato, as *cis conceived, received much of-his Philoſo” 
phie touching /deas. ' So Lud, Vives in Ang. Civ, 1. 8.c. 114, * Alci- 
"ww; ſaith he, in the Books which he writ to Amynthas, teacheth us, 
* that Plato borrowed his Opinion of God being 7 %, and.sy, as alſo 
© that of Ideas from the Books of Epicarmus, who was (our a Philo- 
' ſopher of rhe Pythagorean SeR molt famous : Timers allo the Locrian 
© h1s Writ of Jdeas in his Book of the Kmiverſe. Bur all theſe things, 
* Plato being of amore accurate Wit, and aflitted with a dee and 
© more Divine DoRrine, has more largely, and clearly ined. 
© Though I doube nor, bur Pyrbagores had before learned theſe things 
from the Sacred Scriptures, &c, As for Timem Locrnus the Pythago. Timzus Lo- 
rear, We have his opinion of /deas laid. down at large by Plato in his v5 Bs opini- 
Tim4us, or Dialogue of the Origine of the Umiverſe, which, I preſume ** 7 eas. 
he calls T599ews, becauſe he received the main Principles, and Mate- 
rials of ic from chis Times the P pthagorean, The ſurmme of this Diſ- 
courſe in Plats's Timers, about Ideas, may be reduced to this Scheme. 
God in the ProduRion of the Univerſe aRed as a skilful wiſe Artifi- The primarie- 
er; according to the /deas of his own eternal Wiſdom. Theſe Ideas 2_ things 
exiſting in the mind of Gad, he makes to be avwmatres, ane; dpi- poſs! p —_ 
ps, arAvs 4padiaTes, [elf-ſub/iſting, or independent, eternal, maiviſible, Een. 
mmwaterial,and ſimple, Theſe firſt original /deas ſeem to anſwer to thoſe 
Dwine Ideas, wch ihe Scholes ſuppoſe in the Divine Eſexce,and Poger,. 
wes the glaſſe ofrhings poſſible, the objeR of Gods ſimple Imelligence. 
Pehdes this original fimple /dea, Plato brings in Timews difcourling ,,, ſecontavia 
of another kind of /dea, which he calls meg gue, and eixope, 42 X=- xxemplar of 
_— or image, Which he makes to be che hiſt fetus, impreſs , or things future, 
-ſpring of the former or:ginal Idea, This Exemplar, or [mage, as the ſame with 
tis conformed, and exa&ly anſwerable to the firſt original /dea ; (6 0945 devrees.. 
likewiſe is it a lively delineation or repreſentation of the future work 
0: thing to be made , whence the Divixe Agent , having got his 
Exemplary, proceeds to the produRion of his work, anſwerable there= rhe if 
the unto, His words are theſe, mulo mi eyeygounr© magg d eiyman re ts 
che Wl ts 3Nev & Spapry emignate?), where he dittinguiſheth- his Idea a ” 
2c0 WW from his Exemplary, making the former to be firſt, and produRtive "oY | 
: of the latter. Umto this mygSnyme, or exo, Exemplar, or Image, FO 
1lo- Wl the Divine [dea's of things future, or the Decrees of God, hich the 
ou, By Scholes ſuppoſe to be ſeared in the Will of God, the obje& of Gods 
ad Science of Viſion, ſeem to anſwer, Laertine ſaies, that Plato mokes 
id:acy 


[ 
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iNev x; mugderyus wydrous Idea,and Exemplar Synonymous, T con- 

ceive he is miltaken. This mwghnyua, of renvhy eixore, Exemplar,or 

intelligible Image, Timens (Edit. Steph, fol. 30.) calls Kiowoy Caor Iu 

15er Wrrevrs , fc, the Animal, Living , Intelligible Warld, 

which is elſewhere calted z6ou@- ifernds *awxotGoy maylants 7a. 

ev, the Ideal World., the ſelf Liver , the alwajes Liver'; and by 

the Pythagoreaxs it 1s generally tiled wouw@r venrts , intelligible 

#orld, which they place in the middle, berwixt the Supreme World 

or the wine F lence, and the Senſible World, or Univerſe. This 

Ex Serranus (on the fore-cited place of Times, fol, 30.) makes 

ro be ©* that erernal mage, or Exemplar in the mind of God, deline- 

*ared, or drain according to the Idea of his eternal Wiſdom, ac- 

©* cording to which all things are produced, Yea, thus Plato ſeems 

to expreſs Timew's mind, fol. 29. «i wv 4 xgals Yov T 5 wen, bi 

Jurupys da 3d; Nino os aeys 7 didoy Yaemny* avdynn + x50per tlie 

Tis i. 1f the World be beautiful, and ic's Maker good, it is evi- 

dent, that he eyed ſome internal Exempler, &'c, So before (Timew 

a fol. 28.) © Wherefore, ſaies he, if he that undertakes to effe& any 
of al thine ; ©thing, regards chis unvariable Exemplar Tori m1? mg gout 
coxfiſtsin © >a\diyuen, Fc. it cannot be but that the work ſhould, be exadly 
their anſwer= © formed. Thus Timexs the Pythagorean in Plato's words, whici 
ing to their indeed ſeems exaAly to anſwer that of Moſes, Gen. 1. 31. and Gu 
_ _ ſaw ever thing that be made, and behold it was very gpod, So ſaies Atta 
nn: guftin de Crvit. Dei. 1, 11. c, 21.) on this place, © hereby is under- 
YH food God's approbation of his wotk made according to Art, which 
*is the wiſdom of God. Yea Timews, according to Plato's relation, 
(fol. 30. edit. Steph.) ſpeakes more fully and openly the ſenſe (almel 

in the very words) of Moſer, Gen, 1.31. Thus BuanSeis 8 6 Ws 

d5a3e wy wdrm pravgy! $ wality I, &c. For © God willed, thatdl 

© things ſhould be good, and nothing bad, neither is it lawful, ſues he, 

© to ſuppoſe that God, who is beſt, ſhould make rhe World bur in tit 

* beſt and molt beauriful manner : then he concludes, fol. 37+ Thus 

© after the Father of the Univerſe had beheld his Workmanſhip, «id 
$46 1420105 darue ba me 6 weeprdels, © the framed a viſible Image 

© of the eternal inviſible Gods, he recreated and repoſed bimfel 

* therein, z. e, God was delighted inhis own.works,becauſe they We 

exicily conformed to, and ſd ſenſible Ideas, or viſible Images of that 

eternal Exemplar, and thoſe invitible Ideas, or Decrees lodged iN 
eWn ſovereign Will, and Efſence. Does-not Plato here ſpeak plain 
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not only che mind of Timexs, bur of Moſes alſo? This is not mine 
own conjeRure only, but Philoponus (otherwiſe Fohannes Grammati . 
cw) alſo rhat grear Chriſtian Philoſopher has long ſince obſerved the 
ſame, in his Book of the Worlds Creation, lib. 7. c. 11,12, * Moſes 
therefore c the produQtion of the World, faies rightly (Gep. 
©1, 31.) Go#Jiw, &c. Moreover Platoin this again imitating him, 

© nd ſheving how the Vmverſe was made by God, ſaies, That the Fas - 
©cher when he beheld chis moveable and living Image of the erernal 

© Gods, which he had made, he rejoyced and recreated himſe'f, 3 $ 

© Moy Spore ace9e 7 maggd (yp immriyny dmedoram, © fomuch the 

© more when he conſidered, that it was made according to that great 

© Exemplar of his own 1dea's, or Decrees. ] hus Phileponus, who was 
well skilled in the mind of Plato, as well as of Moſes, But of theſe 
chings more in their place. | : 

j. g, Pythagoras held Gods produttion of, and providence over all gf gags cre- 
things. So Tiwens (in Plato fol. 12.) ſaies, that God Naudgpmon Ih- ation & Prov 
m4, &'c, adorned and diſpoſed the World into the molt perfe& Forme vide. 
and Order ; whence it was by Pythagoras called xdowes, 1.6. Order, and 
Beanty, Diogenes tells us, Pythagoras alerted agylu win dmireay wives 
ts, oo. thax Venry (by which ne underfiood God) was the principle 
of all things, He held alſo God only to be $6y ns # 3rov, the am” 

mation aud vivifick, principle of all things ; according to Gen, 1. 2. Aud 

the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters: whence Pythagoras 

defined God © a mind which cootmmnicateth, and diffuſeth himſelf through 

* every part of the Univerſe, from whom all eAmmals receive life, &c. 

mhich accords With Plato's Auima mundi, Healſo called GoJ one en- > 

tire Being within himſelf, in a eomplere Circle, z, e. ſhedding abroad 

the influencial lines of his Providence throughout the Univerſe. The gee Stanly of 

Pythagoreas Conception ( as Iamblichus) touching the Providence of Pythagoras's 

God in general, was this, That we have need of ſuch a Government, as F'loſopme, 

we ought not in any thing to comraditt which alone proceeds from the Deine, chaPa 3+ 

oho Zſervedly may challenge a ſoveraign Dominion over all. For man 

being, ſay the Pychagoreans, ſhamefully variable,and fickle in bis appe> 

lites, effeflions, and other paſſions, meas ſuch a G overnment, from which 

ae moderation, and order. But Pythagoras affirmed the Gods to 

ave a peculiar Providence rowards Men, ſuch. as were at Friendſhip: 

"mth them. So Diogenes Laertins ſaies, Þ fthagoras held & avapo mv 

1) ogs S575 my ira $12 of ar9 166 Yu + 2801 nwaoy, That Menare akin 

to the Gods, and therefore God bas a ſpecial Providence over us, as Gy,” - 
| F a Os. 
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Exod. 20. 4+ 


of the Fythagorick Doftrines, &c, 


Pythagoras's Model of Divine Worſhip. B, 


26. ſo ſaies Jamblichns, Pythagoras demonſtrated there is a friendſhip 
of the Gods towards men, &'c, Grorizs on Matth, 10. 29. tells ug, 
that ſome of the, Hebrews held Gods providence about men, bur nor 


abour beaſts : which Pyrhagoras ſeems to have learned from them, and 
to have taught the Grecrans, E 
6. 10. Hence Pythagoras was a great Devoto, or Advocate for God, 


bits Worſhip, and ſacred Inflitutes. So Jamblichas tells us, © That Py. 
© thagoras propoſed, that all things we reſolve to do, ſhould rend cothe 
* ſolemne acknowledgement of the Divinitie ; that the whole of mans 
© life ſhould conſiſt in the following God, which is the ground of all 
© Philoſophie, For fince there is a God (ſaies he) we muſt acknon- 
* ledge iris in his power to do us good. Now all give good things to 
© ſuch as they love, and delight in : therefore ir 1s manifelt that ſuch 
* thingsare to be performed, in which God delights, from whom alone 
© 0600 is to be ſought for. The like foundation of Divine Worſhip 
Plato (who did in this point greatly Pythagorize) aſſerts, of whichin 
it's place, And as to the Mode of Divine Worſhip, Pythagoras and his 
Adherents, give us many wholeſome Inſtitutes, ſuch as theſe. 

I. That God being an Incorporeal, and Spiricual Being, ſhould nor 
be Worſhipped under any Corporeal Forme,or Viſtble Likenes, Thi 
Plutarch in the Lite of, Numa Pompilins, tells ws, That Numa forbad 
the Romans to believe, that God had any Forme, or likenes of Beaſt, 
Man, which is agreeable to the Pythagoreans, who thought the Gods 
Inviſible, Ircorruptible, and Intelligible Beings only : ſo that in theſe fir 
wer times there was in Rome no [mage of God, either painted, or gravn 
for 170 Tears, &c. Some think that Nwme had this Inftituce from 
Pythagoras ; but Lude. Vives (on Auguſt, Civit. 1. 7. C. 35+) rdfures | 
this ; ſhewing, that Numa dyed many Years before Þ jthagora is | 
born, We may therefore more fitly with (lemens 4lexandr. gop.1. 
and out of hun Selden (de Jwure Gent. Hebr. 1. 1.c. 2.) afhitm, That : 

a 
. 
c 


Numa received this by Tradition originally from the Jews, though 
perhaps immediately from the Phemcians, who frequented /taly in,and 
betore his time. T har Pythagoras had it immediately from che Jem 

and particularly from that great Moral Command, Thow ſhalt not wat F 
any graven Image, &c. is moſt likely, Conformable whereto 1s rhat nt 
ereat Pythagorean Symbel | Grave not the Image of God in & Ring] 1. ; þ 
ſaies lamblichus, Philoſophize,and above all things concerve that the Gut > 


are incorporeal, This Symbol is (faith he) above all other the m_— 
R 2 4 
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2. Hence Pythagoras inſtituted, that God ſhould be Worſhipped 2. Thar God 
with a pure mind - and ſuch decent Ceremonte 5, as Were by him appoint- z5 to be wor= 
ed, So Diegenes Laeruns: Pythagoras, (aies he, held ds) uent ten wing (ipped by 


Muy nuovevres & dxeiorms, &c, That honors are to be performed to the — &. - 


Gods atcording to their own appointment, with a white garment, and chaſte ;1;. 
bedie, and ſoul, which 63 ene” 1 Acquired by expurgations, waſhings, 
inklings, and ſeparation from what ever is unclean, &c, I know wer 
»p1was 1s rendred by the Latin Verſion cam landibus, with praiſes ; 
which agrees well enough with our preſent deſigne - bur yer that it. 
ſignifies 1n chis place ſuch a Worſhip, as was appuinted by the Gods, 1 
oather by the like uſ"ge of rhe Word in Plato his Alcibiades, fol, 149. 
where bringing in the Arhemans complaining ro Ammon their Oracle, 
that their Enemies the Lacedemonians, who offered few, or no Sacti- 
fices, ſhould prevail againſt chem, who offered ſuch coſtly Sacrifices : 
The Oracle makes anſwer, © that the evpnuia, the plain ſimple inflituted 
© worſhip of the Lacedemonians, was more conn ro the Gods than 
© 111 their pompous will-Wwo:ſhip. This we need not doubt, bur that 
Pytbagoras learned from the Jews, as Plato alſo, who in his ave} Gov, 
fol. 6. tells us, that all Divine Worſhip muſt be  Srograts, 5.e. faith 
Serrarus, meaſured Y the will, and good pleaſure of God, And whereas 
Pythagoras required his Followers ro worſhip in a white Garment, char 
is apparently a Fewiſh Rice, anſwerable to the Ephod. Such were alſo 
all choſe !'urifications, Waſhings, Sprinklings, and Separations from 
all unclean things, which Pythagoras enjoyned. This likewiſe is af- 
firmed of Iamblichw, © that Pythagoras ſaid Puritie is acquired by 
*Expiations, Barhings, Sprinklings, Abſtinences from the fleſh of 
*chings, that dye of chemſelves, and viperous Creatures, &c. which 
were all Fewiſh Ceremonies. Laertins alſo informs us, that Pythagoras 
held © chings dedicated to God were holy,and not to be uſed for com- 
*mon uſe : thence he forbad rhe eating of Fiſhes 8221 Teegs, in as much 
* asthey were holy : for i was not meet that what was proper to the 
© Gods ſhould be common ro Men. Farther Yoſiius de Philoſ. ſeft. 1.2. 
*c, 6.$.5. tells us, it appears out of Clemens Alexandrings, that Pytha- 
*goras Was circumciſed, &c, which if true, gives us a great demon. 
ſrarion, char he was initiated in the Jewiſh Ceremonies, which agrees 
With what was before mentioned out of Diogenes Laertius, that Pythan 
: = » Whilſt he was in Babylon, was cleanſed from the Pollutions of 
"his life paſt, by one Zabratus, who acorn to Selden (de Gente 
; B 


Hebr. 


* 


186 _ Pythagorean exaliner in Divine Worſhip. B.2, 
Hebr, |. 1. c. 2.) was Ezekiel, See more of this in ch4p.6.$.6,7,8, of 


| P jthagoras's ſymbolizing with the Fews in Rites. 

 » ThePythago= 3, Pychagoras required of his Diſciples a very great exatnes, and 

>> wag ſolemmirie in the Worſhip of God, T his is evident by many of his 

»woſbip, from Symbols, and amblichw's explication thereof. As Sytnbol 1. [Whey 

Eccleſ. 5. 1. J0% go to the Temple to Worſhip, neither do, nor ſay any thing concerning 
life | 1, e, ſaith /amblichus, Worſhip the Deity after ſuch a manner as 
©1s moſt pure, and immixed, ' He takes care, that no worldly affairs 
* infinuate into Divine Worſhip, fo Symbol 2. [1f « Temple lye in yow 
* way, gonotin: No, though you paſs by the very doors| 3.06. (ates Jambli- 
© cþxs,the Supreme Being ought to have the Principal Worſhip: burif 
© any Man doth it upon the occaſion of any other thing,he makes that 
© the ſecond, which 1s the firſt, and chiefeft of all ; and by that means 
© he ſubverts the whole order of Worſhip. The moſt excellent Good 
* ought not to be ranked in the latter place, as inferior co humane 
© Good. Again Symbol 3. [dyvnidvr@ Wn x, ahoow/yn, Sacrifice and 
© Worſhip bare-foot.| i, e. ſaies Jamblichns, ſerve the Gods 1. decently, 
© and orderly. 2. Being free from fertters : this is to be ebſerved not in 
© the Bodie only, but 1n the a&ts of rhe Soul alſo. No that this? 
thagerean exaAines in Divine Worſhip had its original from the Jemiſb 
Church, is obſerved by Mr. MHede (on Eccleſ. 5.1. of the reverence of 
Gods houſe, pag. 104,) where citing this very Symbol of Pyrhagore, 
[ offer Sacrifice and Worſhip with thy | Am off. This, ſaies he, alludes to 
© the Fewiſh Cuſtom of Diſcalceation, which was uſed by the Jew:in 
* going to the Place of Worſhip, and from them derived to the Gt 
* tites, when they worſhipped their Gods. We might adde to theſe 
Pythagoras's ſeventh Symbel, [ Above all things, governs your tongs 


following the Gods.) 3. e. ſaith Tamblichus, 9s Yarny the mindſo | 
e 


perfeR, as when a Man in following the Gods r s in upon himſelf 
by ſerious Meditation. The whole of which Symbolick DoRrune, 
rouching the Worſhip of God, ſeems very correſpondent with Scll- 

ptuce Precepts,touching God's Worſhip ; eſpecially Ecclef. 5.1. 
Pythagoras's $. 12. Another part of .Pythagoras's Theologie confilted in the 
Denons, their knowledge, and worſhip of the Demons. For the underſtanding where- 
office. and of, weare to remember, that as Auguſtin (de Civit, Des, 1. 6. c. 5/) 
- hith long ſince obſerved, out of Yaryro, and Sexeca ; the Pagan or 
- 49-e aq Fe was three-fold. 1. uvvh thick, or fabulous, which was that of 


Mjbi * rligPoets, 2, marrind Polirich,, or Civil, Which was (as is ſuppoſes) 
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C.8. Pythagoras's Dewour, their Nature, and Office, 


taken up, and impoſed by theic Law=givers, and Politicians, and ſo Politich, 
followed by the Prieſts, and People in their worſhip.. 3. gvani $40a0- Natural. 


xe Natural Theologie, which the Philoſophers raughr, as that, which 
ſuiced beſt with the Light of Natuve, an Principles of Reaſon, in di- 
RinRion from the rwo former. For the wiſer of the Philoſophers, 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. utterly rejeRed the fabulous Theologie 
of rhe Poers : Neithec did they generally approve of that Polizick. 
Theologie, Which Stares«men had _—— and the Priefts with the 
People embraced, in order to the promoting their Politick /mereſts. 
Bur theſe Philoſophers, by what Oriental Fewiþ Tradition they had 
received,together with the Improvements of their own Reaſon there- 
on,found out a more Natwral,& Rational kind of Theologie, which was 
briefly this. They held only one Supreme, Erernal Being, which they 
called God : This God the Phenicians called Saturn, or Molech,from 
the Hebrew 974 King ; but the Grecian generally filed him Fapreer, 
from i? aug the Father Fah,which was one of God's names.Noy this 
ſupreme God Jah the Father, Saturn,or Holech,was, as they ſu v 
at ſuch an infinite diſtance from poer Morrals, and Sinners, as that 
there could be no approach ro Him,or communications of good rhings 
from Him, but by ſome Mediators, or midling Gods, Theſe middle 
Gods,or Mediators,were no other than their great Heroes,or Perſons, 
who had been greatly famous in their Age for ſome noble Exploits, or 
vrtwons Atts, and after their Death were by common conſenc Defy 
ed, or made (ods, and called by ſome from their office Medioxum:, 
from the place of their main refidence (which was ſuppoſed to be in 
the Stars) Deaſtri, from their relarion to the ſuperior God , the leſ- 
ſer Gods, the made Gods ; fromtheir knowledge of humane Afﬀairs, 
&auluweres, Demons ; alſo from their ſovereigntie over Men, ens 
Baalim Lords. Who was the firſt of theſe Demons, ts not determin'd: 
ſome rhink *cwas Foſeph, whom the Egyptians worſhipped under the 
Symbolick names, and Images of Apss, Syrapis, Hermes, &c, Others 
make Bels a Phenician King, the firſt of rhem ; whence they were 
by the Phenicians called Baalim : who ever was the firſt, it matters 
not, ſo long as we have ſuch probable conjeRures, yea Rrong preſum- 
pttons, thar their original /dea, or Exemplar , was conveighed by ſome 
imperfe& Tradicion from che Fewiſh LMeſſias, This ſeems evident 
by that account we find of theſe /Demms 'in Plato, who difcourſerh 
profeſſedly, and at large concernirig _ m his Politiont-; buc more 
Bd 2 patr- 


Pythag's Zones, Metempſycoſis from the Jews, B.y, 


particularly in his Sympoſium, as alſo de legibmo, Where 1. Touching 
their Natwres, he terms them to be 9445 jarrnres, Fc. made Gods 
viſible G ods : Idols, ard Images of the =_ (God, who was Maker of 
all chings. Plato de Legib.t3. 2. Touching their Office,he ſaies, they 
were uemEv 346 mtg Soure x5 W wspy fc. placed in the middle *twixt 
the great God, and man, to be Mediacors, or Porters, for the cons 
veighing the Sacrifices, and Prayers of men to the Gods ; as alſo for 
the tranſmitting gifts, and all good things from God to Men ; t 
cher with an Inte ion of che mind, will, and precepts of God to 
men : Whence 3ly» ſays he, by the mediation of theſe Dewor there 
is a communion, and friendſhip maintained berwixt God, and men, 
which ocherwiſe could not be : ſo Plate, Sympeoſ. fol. 202, &c. 4. ks 
to the dignitie of rheſe Demons, he makes them evrdegoyrey ml wi 
Mow 346, Co-rulers with the great God : ſo Plate, Politiext fol, 251, 
By all which I chink, ir plainly appears, that rheſe Demoxs had their 
original from ſome Scyipearal Tradition of the CMeſſias, unto whom 
Plato's Charaters of them ſeem fully ro anſwer. That Pythagnrs 
held thele Demons, we are informed by Diogenes Laertine, who tells 
us, that © Next to the ſupreme. God, P or, and his followers 
placed Demens, and Heroe's : ſee more of theſe Demons in Lud, Vie, 
1» Auguſt. Civ.Dei, lib.8. cap. 14, &c. 


Of the Zones. $.12. Another piece of the Pythagorean Theologie, is that which 


#f the 


rrears of their ajorn, /£ones, who were diſtin& from their Dewev, 
and much the ſame with our Scripture Angels, for they looked 
theſe e/£Zones, as Divine immortal Powers, amongſt whom there were 
divers degrees ; ſome inferior, ſome ſuperior, who had their «Zvi 
x 1anoxa;, their conjunftions, and CG enealogies, &c. Theſe o/£met 
the Gneſticks (who much imitared the Pythagoreans) tranſmirred into 
their myſtical Divimtie, applying them to the Is : of which ſee 
mo'e in our account of the corruption of the Pythagorean Philo 
ſophie, 

Soul. Fl 13+ Another part of Pythagoras's CHMetaphyficks concerned the 
humane Soul, which (ſaies Srobews) © Pythagoras defined a ſeif-meny 
© mwber : who held alſo,that yxs was induced into the Soul from wi 


Pythag.'s Me- © our, 26:6 wire, 5.6. by a Divine efhicacie (fo Plato underſtands this 
rempſycboſs 3u1av polegs ) delibared of the univerſal mind,whence alſo ſhe became 
Aron of the immortal, Diogenes Laertins likewiſe acquaints <= HR 


Reſwrre 


Aios. held mt 4xlu $od1env, fs, that the Soul was 1 ' becauſe 


C8. A General ldca of Pythagoras his Theologie, 199 


that, whence it was derived, was immortal. And this ſome give as the 
oenuine import of Pythagoras's wereurliywns, OM etempſychofis, which 
y ſome as called yps]wwowpudmuris, by others majyyerecie, by Latriins 
4 logs mherwinums, This Merempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of the That Pyrha- 
Soul from one Bodie to another, was alſo aflerred by Plate, and, as it is goras's Me- 
ſuppoſed, taken up both by him and Pythagoras from ſome broken Tra- **1p/ſycboſes 
dicion they had received from the Jews, touching the Reſurreflion, row Xue 
This is obſerved by Serranus in Plato, Repub. lib, 10, Plato, ſaies he, as W» ry” _— 
teacheth ws, that the Bodies of the Pons, ſhould erabi7y be ra'ſed again FOO 
to life, And the Commen, or Invention of the | uevrouliyuons, and wa” 
raudrwers| Tranſmigration of Souls, was but a corrupt derivation 
from this Truth of the Reſurreflion. That the Jews had the like per 
ſmation touching the Tranſmigration of Souls, appears from that of 
Herod, who thought that John Bapeiſt's Soul revived in Chrilt, Thar 
the Phariſees held this Opinion, is affirmed by Foſephws, 1.18, Amtiq. 
.2, and 'ris poſſible the more ancient Jews held che ſame, and Py* 
thagoras from chem, though Yoſſixs denies ic, That Pythagoras's,and 
Plato's Merempſychoſis, or Tranſmigration of the humane Soul after 
death, was by them taken up, to fignifie the Souls firſt infuſion into, 5,, w,,, 
ind thence by dearh ſeparation from, and at the ReſurreKion re-union rbjs, Seanly 
with the Bodie, is afſerred by John Rexchlin, Art. Cabal, 1, 2, * This cap. 7.fol.145+ 
is (aies he) the meaning of Pythagoras concerning his Metempſy- 
' cheſs, or Tranſmigration of Souls after death, and their deſcenſion 
'inco life. Others thought the Soul educed out of Matter : Pytha- 
*£xras thought it 1»fwſed by God intothe Bodie, and therefore before 
*1t,not in r2we, but in digmte, and paritie : This infukon he rermed 
"the deſcent of the Soul, &c. or if homeant hiſtorically, marypncie, 
'the Soul ſeparate from rhe Bodie, may by the power of God be 
'brought rhe ſame, into the ſame bodie ; whence he acknowledgeth 
'God only to be {5,015 7 Iawr, the animation of all things, Cod 
infuſerh che ſoul into every man, and being infuſed rakerh ic away,and 
ing taken away reftoreth it, when, and as oft as he pleaſeth. 1 hus 
he ; ſome underſtand this Pythagorean Metempſychoſis, Symbolically, 
"ith relation to the ſeveral paſſions, diſpoſitions, and worals of men, as 
$. 14, Laftly, Togive ageneral des of Pythagoras's Theologie ; A £6%erdl. 
muſt now, hes i& was OM yſtical ; much wg we with chat of root #4 
s his Maſter 3 as alſo. wich that of Orphens, from whom he 7y,1ogie. 
* | borrowed ._. 
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Pythagoreans 
acknowledge 
their Igne- 
rance. 


Of Divina* 
(103. 


 loſaphize, pur ſning not the fantaſies of ſenſe, "which gives a kind of 


Pythagoreans ſenſe of !ignorance in Divine Myierier, By, 
borrowed much of it : who all affefted a myſtical mode of Theelegi. 
zing, partly from cheic own /gnerence, being unacquainted with the 
true import, or meaning of thoſe Fewiſh Traditions, 
ry imoerfe&ly delivered to them ; and partly from an — 
laritie, they being unwilling that any ſhould be acquainred with thei 
Myſteries, bur ſuch as were of their own Tribe, and Seft, Thisis 
the meaning of many of Pythagerar's Symbols, whereby he ſtridly 
enjoyned his Diſciples not to communicate his Myſteries to Strangers, 
and thoſe without ; as before from Gror, Afarth, 7. 6, &c. That 
Pythageras, and his Adherents, were generally ſenſible of theicgrex 
Jenorance of D:vine yp rs by ſeveral of his Symbols, s 
that | Look ot in @ Glaſre by Candle-light. | i. ſies lawblichu, Ph 
| 

to comprehenſions, like a (andle, neirher natural, nor true, &c. - ha 
ſwers to Prov. 13+. 9. Thence anorher of his Symbols runs thus, [Dj 
courſe net of Pythagorean things without light.) 5. e. ((aics lamblicha) 
becauſe it is impoſſible to underitand Pyrhagoremn Dottrines withou light, 
Bur that which was the foundation of all the Pyrhegoreas wyſfhed 
Theologie, and 2 grezt argument of their ſenſe of /gueraxce in Divr 
things, was their credulous inquiſitive humor, which inclined them 
to receive ev'ry Tradition, though never ſo broken, or corrupt, touct- 
ing Divine things, This is full efſed by that great Symbol 
Pythegoras, viz. | Concerning ods diſ-belicve nothing wonderfl, 
nor er concerring D;vine things © This (ſaies ſamblichws) geclarerh rd: 
© ſuperlative Excellence of God's inftruſting us, and purs us in mi, 
© that we ought not ro eſtimate the Divine power by our own judge 
ment : which Comment of lambtichw, if applyed ro Divine Kev 
tion, is excellent, and excellently uſeful ; the fame with what tit 
Scripture univerſally reacherh us ; viz. that concerning God, andDr 
vine things, we ſhould dif-believe nothing though never ſo wondet- 
ful, if we have a Divine word for ir. Bur the Pythegorears Arerchet 
this excellent Scy;ptural Rule beyond the line of Divine Kevelaun, 
even to the belief of every cotrupt Oriemal Tradition , #8 bet 
afrer. 

$. 15. We (ſhould nov proceed to the black , and Satanch. part of 
__ Aſeraphyſicks , or Saperimarnrel Philoſophie, nandl bs 
agich,, or Art of Djvinittion: Fic this we (hall refer ro Chap. 5 
Touching the YVawrie, or corruptions of che Pythigorenn Philofopie 
. 


C.g.Pythag. Sywbolick wode of Philoſophizing from the Fews, 1U91 
Only in general; that this black Art of Divination; wherein the Py- 

thay oreax, were greatly verſed, had irs original from Satexich imitation 

of God's ſacred Oracles, and che various ways of his revealing himſelf 

inthe Fewſb Church, I think will be very evident, when the parallel 

is drawn berwixt the one,and the other : For as God revealed his Ora- 

cer by Dreams,and YVijieus ; fo the Devil's were frequently delivered 

in the ſame manner. Of which more in-irs place. 


DT 


CHAP. IX. 
| of Pythagoras's Symbols, and their Jewiſh 
|; Original, &c- 
) hagoras's Symbels from the Jews, 1, Give thy right hand to nove 
r " 55 Pychogorenns « Gal, 2.9, Abſtain frew's dead, Matth. 
* 8, 22, Ser down Salt, Lev. 2.13. Erhick Symbols Jewiſh. Py= 
- —_— Mitempſychoſis Symbolical, from Dan. 4. 32, 33+ 
4 A agorean Abſtinences from Jewiſh Symbols, Pychagorean 
& ambers Symbolical, Pyrhagoras's Symbols of Divine Worſhip 
F of Jewiſh extratt ; particularly that Worſhip bare-foot , from 
he Exod. 3-5. Eccleſ. 5. 1, Of Pythagoras's Works, that be 
o left nothing in Writing, The Pyth1gorean Seft, ther ruines, Py- 
= thagoras's Followers, and their Writings, Pythagorizing Philo- 
A ſophers, Vlato, &c. The pride of the Pythagoreans, and all 
the of Sefts, 
[Dr 


k1.] JF Aving finiſhed our Diſcourſe rouching the matter of the P3- p,q,u0m..!; 
thagorean Phloſophie,ve now a to its Forme,or Mode, mode of Phi. 

together with its Tradaftron from the Fewiſh Church. Porphyrie, in leſopbizing 

the Life of Pythageye?, informes us, * that he uſed a two-fold Forme, lick. 

it mamer of Þ biloſophiziing : the one $nEeÞ xd, which was more open, Pytbagores 

ad cafe: the ocher evuCorumd,which was wyftich., and obſcure. * The ſapientiam 

bviceſt parts of Pythagoras's Phileſophie, eſpecially his Theologie,was TE 


ho apped up, and expreſſed in a Symbolick Forme,or Mode, Thus lJam- — 
yore. 7"CaDar © ur 0 gpaury rea In quibus iea Philoſophiz prxcepra comprehen(s erants ut 
Only . ambirionis z et ef 


vel pravorum ſodalum declinarionem contincrents Plus. &, dz 
13. 
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192 Reaſons of Pythag.& Jewiſh uſe of $ymb. the ſame, Þ., 
bichss in the Life of Pythageras, |. 1.. 29. © Pythagoras (ſaics he 
* uſed by ſhorr weil various (1 nf arion to his Dice 
* ples, after a Symbolick Mode, as Apollo by ſhort emgmatick Oracler, 
* vaticinated many abſtruſe things , and Nature by lurle ſeeds exhi- 
© birs difficulc effes. the ſame lamblichus , lib, 1, cap. 5, Thus all 
Clemens Alexandrings , 1.59up. attributes to Pythageras + Þ Iideny. 
ains Yaor ovuberitiy a Symbolick Mode of reaching. So Juſtin My. 
tyr, in his cohortation to the G yecks, 3 3 &@ Mynougxu Tluduyicee, { 
mi Sypare Tis ievry pnrempies bid onubirey ume hue, 5; br 
ATviy it + ley ins gd germs © Pythagorasthe ſon of Mneſarchuwho 
* delivered rhe Dogmes of his Philolophie Mytiically by Symbols, xs 
* the Hiſtoriographers of his Life manifeſt, | ; 
Pythagoras's 9, 2. That Pythagoras traduced this his Symbolick Forme,or Mode 
Svmbols from Of Philoſophizing originally from the Scriprures, or Jewiſh Church 
7 + Jews. 1s not Without good grounds affirmed by the Learned,and will farther 
appear by inquirie into particulars, We find a rational affirmation 
hereof in Learned Fobn Rewchlin his Explication of P ythagorick Dv- 
Arine, Artis Cabal, 1;b, 2, * The way of teaching (ſaies he) by Sym. 
© bols, and Silence (as other chings) Þ thagoras brought into Greet, 
© from the Hebrews, with whom it was the cuſtome,rhar the _—_ 
* being ro ask ſome ſublime queſtions, ſhould hold his peace, and 
*ing queſtioned ſhould only anſiver au; Tee. Thus the Cabalifs i 
© {ver E'23N NON- the Wiſe ſaid, Moreover all che Pythegorich Phi 
* loſophie, eſpecially rhar, which concerns Divine things, is myſtical 
© expreſſed by Empgmes , and Symbols , becauſe 1. The Aw 
© uſed rodeliver Wiſdom by Allegories : all their Philoſophers, ad 
© Poets are full of Riddles , avoiding by obſcuricie contempr. 2, | 
ofc happens char abſtruſe things are'beſt expreſſed by ſuch ſhort F 7 
© mes. 3. As Generals uſe watch-words to diſtinguiſh their own Soul 
© diers, ſo the Pythagorean Symbols were as diftinAtive marks of net 
© Societie. 4-They uſed Symbols alſo as Memorial notes. For in treatity 
* of things Divine, and Humane, the vaſineſs of the ſubje& requi's 
* ſhort Symbols, as conducing much to memorie. So Stanly of Pyth4 
fol. 136. wherein we have a fall account of the original of Symbol 
as alſo of their proper uſe , boch amongſt the Fews, and alſo the 6 
cans, As for the Fews it's evident, that (God made uſe of chis Forms 
or Mode of teaching them Heavenly, ſublime Myſteries by cerre 
Figures, Symbolick Images, Types,or Shadows out of condelcenti 
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C,9. An Account of Symbol: borrowed from the Jews, 193 


to cheir Infant State 3 which manner of teaching continued even to 
our Saviours time,who delivered the chief of bis Dofrine concerning 
Heavenly Myſteries, under Earthly Parables, and Symbols , thereby 
to render them more plain and famuliar z as he himſelf fignifies, John 
3. 12, 1f 1 have told you Earthly things, 'c. The Fewiſh Types ,” and 
Symbols were alſo as diſtinAive marks of God's People, and Church, , 
whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from all the world beſides, (ſorhe *#%2%%v 
Greek oVuSerery Symbol fignifies a diftintive mark, or watch=word ) — - Me 
which 1 _ made Pythagora the more ready to embrace the like cients fenified 

ube, as that, which was of Divine original, and ſo moſt honorable: « Scarf , 

he great Maxime, on which the Pythagorean, as well as the Fewiſh 97 ther 
Symbols were founded,was this, ai d:2vms 5 youP wpuipuaras, Things rg 
corporeal aye imitates (or axes) of ſpirituals, That Pythagoras receiv- x des diftin- 
ed this Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing originally from the Fewiſh guiſht from 
Church, 1s farther confirmed by Serranw , who on Plato's Sympoſium their os : 
ſpeaks thus : * It was the manner of the Ancient Philoſophers ro #95 #527 <a 
* (badow forth the truth by Symbols. Theſe Plato followed, as it ap- m=_ _ . 

* pears by this —__ And chis mode of Philoſophizing was ac- 5ymbol of 

* curately framed by the Pythagoreaxs , the whole of whoſe Philoſo- Faith. 

' phie was couched under the covert of Symbols , and Allegories,&c. 

Bur more particularly Serranw in his Preface to Plato's Works, laics 

down this general afſertion, T bat it 15 the opinion of all Learned Chri- 

fian iA ntiquitie,thas this Symbolick manner of Philoſophizing came ori- 

finally from the Fewiſh Learning , delivered by Moſes, and the Propbers, 
whether immediately, or mediately by the Egyptians, is not deter- 

mined, Clemens aA lexandr. 1. pop. Enclines to the latter , namely 

that Pythagere received his Symbols — from the Egyptians, 

though originally from the Fews, We have the Teftimonie of Grotins 

tothe ſame purpoſe, on Har, 7. 6, and on Mar, 8. 22, 

ſ, 3- The full proof of our aſſertion touching the Tyadwition of the 14 exumerati« 
Pythagorean Symbols from the Fewiſh Church , depends upon the con- on of Pythag, 
deration of particulars, and their parallel with Jewiſh Symbols of like Symbols, 
=. Pjthagoras's Symbols relared either to ſuch, as were aliens _—_ == 

frangers to his ſchole, and Philoſophie,or to ſuch, as were within, ;1, 7s, 
and D:ſc;ples chereof, As for thoſe, who were without, and Forrein» 
e's, Pythagores had many Symbols to expreſs their tate, and to pro- 
libire his Diſciples converſation with them. For Pythagoras efteemed - 
al chat were nor of his College = profane,wicked, dogs, &c, —_ 
Cc caar 
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1 Symbol, 
Give the right 
of fellowſhip 
to none but 
Pyrhagoreans. 
Gal, 2.9. 


ToabRein from 
things dead 
Mar, 8. 232. 
Numb. 6. 6. 


To abſiein from things Dead 8 Sywb of Jewiſh extraG, 3,1, 


that Symbol, mis NlvSezgdor wires wh NEler iupdvnr, To giverbe 
right hand of fellowſhip to none but Pythagoreans,WhichSymbol was plain. 
ly of Fewiſh extra. For amongit the Fews , to give the right hand 
was an ordinarie Symbol of Friendſhip, and Communion, as Gal. 2.9, 
therefore they efteeming the G eme:les as Profane,and Vnclean , would 
not ſalute rhem with the right band of fellowſhip , i. e. they would not 
have Communion or Friendſhip with chem, Hence alſo it followed, 
that the Pythagoreans forbad the Revealing of their Miſteries to ſuch 
Profane Dogs ; which alſo was of Fewiſh extra, as it appears by that 
Jewiſh Symbol , ciced by St. Mar. 7, 6, | Mi Aim xd &xor mi; wet: | 
where Gretixs obſerves, * that amongſt the Cha/deans, Hebrews , and 
* Egyptians, their ancient Profeſlors of Wiſdom, delivered their Pre- 
6 is oveuBbacrs in Symbols, as Clemens eAlexand, teacherh us, 
Pythagoras brought this mode into Greece, eicher from Egype, where 
, = lived ſome while, or from Sy7:4, whence his Maſter Pherecydes 
.< was, and as ſome think Pythagoras himſelf, For that he was a Thr. 
© rhen;an many have affirmed : others ſay, he was a Tyrian, And in- 
deed the Tyrrhemans, as we have ſaid, were nialatly T yrians, But 
© moreover he went to the Jews,as many writers have reported. Thus 
© Grotixs, See more of this Symbol , chap. 6. parag. 8. 
$. 4+ Bur the molt livelie Symbol, which P w Aoi had to &- 
preſs the Wicked, and Miſerable ſtare of profane finners, was That 
Td Sraciualoy inlets , To abftein from things Dead, or Mortal, by 
which Hrierecles ſaies, Pyrhagora called off bis Diſciples from things drag, 
or mortal, Tamblichss alſo tells us, that Pythagoras ſaid puritic was 46+ 
quired by abſteining from things that dyed of themeſelves. This Symbol,ne 
need nor doubr, was of a Fewiſh origination. For we know the Few! 
in general were forbid to ear the fleſh of any creature, thatdyed of 
it ſelf. And particularly che High Prieſts, and the Nazarites were 
forbid ro come near, or touch a dead bodie, as Nam. 6. 6, Lev. 20, 
And the _ import of this divine Symbol ſeems this ; That 
cred, and Holy perſons, aremnot to have Converſation; or Communi- 
on with perſons, or things ſpiritually deadly, or dead. Thar it \v3s 
common amongft the Jews to look upon wicked men as dead in fin, is 
evident from whar has been obſerved from Luke 1 5.24.(chap.7.4.13) 
Thus alſo Phils £310: mth Joo mw916 019 , Wiched men are dead inthe 
ſouls. And that Pythagera did really traduce his Symbol , of «btn 


ing from the dead , from this Jewiſh Symbol is poſitively affurned Y 
Fd 


6.9. Salt a Symbol of Friendſhip, &c. from the Jews. 

Grotins on Mat. 8.2.2. | Les the dead buric the dead,) This alſo, as 
other Symbols, Pythagoras drew from the Oriental Philoſophie, who 
was mas of Id ay Ems wuluep& , 4n imitator of Fewiſh 0pimens, as 
Hermippms writes of him. For Pythagoras , y wezs Ebegies dpinun, 
went tothe Hebrews, as Malchas (1.e.7 orphyrie) writes out of Dioge- 
xs, Whence it was the manner,thar ſuch who were expelled our of the 
Pythagorean Schole , had xarermpre 4 Coffin made, and placed in their 
room , which we read was executed on Hipparchws. eArrianns in E- 
piltetums 4. 5+ Tire # aud uo Smyexpara, I his Fewiſh, and Pythago- 
rean Symbol, of abieining from the dead, we find in the Books of 
Chry/ippus thus 79 axyraveir amd Abxus 7 Iuvelry ivghy, 'anbgus Prafi- 
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frye, 
$. 5. As Pythagoras had Symbols to repreſent the Spiritual death 
of Wicked men, and the Dutie of his Scholars, nom from —_— 
them. So likewiſe to repreſen the tri, and holy communion which Friendſhip, & 
ought to be amongſt his Collegnes , he made uſe of this lively Jew- S4ntitie, ac- 
iþ $ymbol #*aae megriv«2; v3, ſer down Salt, We have already Jef "_ 
toved that Pythagoras traduced this Symbol from the Fewiſh Church, 
ba 6, parag.6.) where it has been ſhewn,how Salt was by God's in- ; 
ſtitutien , a Symbol of cheir Holy Confederation, and Communion 
wich God, and amongſt themſelves, as Numb. 18, 19. 2 Chron, 13. 
5. &c, And to make this alictle more evident, we muſt know ( ac- 
cording to L' £ mpereur of the Jewiſh Tegpple ) the Fews had] their 
Store-howſes of Salt tn, or about, the Temple, for the ſeaſoning of their 
Sacrifices, We find frequent references in the New Teſtament to 
ts this Symbol, as before ; and Luke 14. 34. Lev. 2, 13- Andasin 
God's Sacrifices there was ever Salt to be uſed, forthe like was ufually 
obſerved in Heathen Sacrifices,as appears by that of Plinie © The great 
*authoritie of Salt is diſcovered by the Sacreds of the Ancients, a- 
$ mongſt whom there were no Sacreds performed without, Sa/r. And 
that Salc was uſed in thoſe federal Sacrifices, as a Symbol of Friend- 
ſhip appears by thar Proverbial ſaying of Twlie , There nit be man 
Buſhels of Salt uſed before there can be a full frewſip complered. To 
the ſame purpoſe is thar of the Scholiaft on Homer Hiad, 1. aibri Gs 
"aku praing el pufloney, becauſe Salt ts aSymbel of friendſhip. Laſtly that this 
Pythagorean Syrabol of Salt implies farther an Holy (onfederation, or, 
nooving to the ſcripture Diale,a Communion of Saints, is manifeſt by 
Lartins's icterpreration of this Symbol. Pyrbageras, ſaies he , bid 
C c 3 men 
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men make uſe of Salt axe varurnety ry Single of 33 da52 why CIT T 

memoire of righteouſnes, for Salt preſerves all things. 1 his was the Proper 

fignification of this Symbol of Salt inthe Fewiſh Church, unto which 

Chriſt alludes in Mark 9. 49, 50. Mat. 5. 13. and we have ſuffici- 

enc evidence from what has been obſerved, that Pythegoras traduced 

rhus his Symbol from che Fews, and uſed ir in the ſame ſenſe that they 

did; namely to expreſs that holy , and firickt confederation, and 
Friendſhip, Which ought to be amongft his Collegwes, 

Symbols rele. $+ 6. Pythagoras had ſome Sym, ol; relating to his Philoſophie in 

ztingtothe peneral, eſpectally his Theologee, it's myltical nature, and difficultie 

Forme of Py- ro be underitood, without ſome Interpreter, or Divine light : Such 

or rd were thoſe Symbols forementioned. | D:ſcourſe not of Pythagoreay 

oſopbit. things without Light.) | Looks not into a G laſſe by Candle light.) | Can 

cerming the Gods diſbelieve nothing wonderful.) all which, according to 

che Inrerpretation of Jamblichbus, ſeems to be of Fewiſh original , as 

has been obſerved (chap, 8. $. 14.) I ſhall adde _ roy more, which 

ſeems to be the Foundation of all Pythagoras's Symbols , according to 

Laertias's interpretation , thus : a pduam «43 ouvowdye Tyey, To 

have T apeitrie alwaies bound up, i. e. ſaies Laertius axis dywere, 4 

man's [leech ſhould nor be alwaies ſpoken our,* ſo as to have the mean- 

© ing, and forme of it fully appear, bur like Tapeftrie when rolled up, 

* che Forme, and Figure of it ſhould be conceled. This Pythagers 

ſeems to have learn from che Fews, who rolled up all their myſte- 

ries under Symbolick Types, and Figures, as before, | 

Ftbick Syn- $. 7* As tothe Matter of Fythagoras's Philoſophie, he had many 

bols. Ethick CharaRers, or Symbols of Moralitie, whereby he excited his 

Scholars to. Virtue, and diſcouraged them from Vice. Such as theſe, 

[Receive wot 4 Swallow, (i. e. 4 ſloathful perſon) into your houſe,) | Stir mt 

the Fire with a Sword| 1. e. provoke not a wrathful , or potent perſon, 

[ Eate not the beart.\ 1. e. by diftraing cares, | Paſſe not ovey the Bal 

lance.) i.e. do juſtice. Fythagoras alſo called Virtue harmome , which 

is af paholck mage of its Beautie, Order, Amiablenes, &c. as before 

chap.7. $.13- There were other Etþick Symbols, by which ?ythagoe 

ras allured his Dsſcrples ro the embracing of Virtue,as that, | £ate mi Bl .. 

the Brain.) i. e. faies Jamblichws , deſtroy not your principal inſtru- WW. | 

ment of Wiſdom. Agen,[ Sleep not at noon.] Le, —_ to Jambli- Son 

aus) Shur not yourcies againſt che light , when ic is moſt manifelt, fo 

Farther , (#ben. it Thunders touch the,carth,] i, 6, (ſaics a” 

| (e 
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When a King is angrie humble thy ſelf. Agen, [Pluck noe a Crows] 
i.e, Offend nor the King. Laſtly Pytbagoras ſaid, [Declining high 
wares, walk in path wates.) 1. e. (as TJamblichu will have it) Leave the 
popular courſe of life, and purſue rhar, which is ſeparate, and divine , 
anſiverable ro thar of Chr:ff, Ma. 7,13. 14. That all theſe Pythago- 
114» Symbols have their parallel in che Scriptures, and Fewiſh Do- 
Arine, might with eaſe be proved. 

5. 8, Yea ſome make the Pythagorean Metempſychoſis ro be but a Sub 

Symbolick Image, or Erhick CharaQter, Thus Yelcrio m his Phyſicks, 22,9709. 
lb, 4. cap, 38, © 1 would think (ſaies he) that Pythagoras's wreud- fs Symbolical 
wei; , and wary erecis. Metempſychoſis,and Redintegration of the ſoul, of Morals eve. 
did belong to the Variable morals, AﬀeRions, and Habits of the Soul. 
For as a man is variouſly affe&ed, or moralized, ſo he a&ts the part of 
a Lyon, of a Bear, of a Wolf, &c. according to the varietie of his 
conditions» Thus is Ovid's Metamorphoſis referred to Morals, Yea 
Plucarch gave this Interpretation of Pythagoras's Metempſychoſis , and 
out of him the French Montaigne Efſares livre 2, chap. 11, © Pythago= 
"4; emprunta Ia Moremgſychoſe &c.Thatisin Eel, Pythagoras bor- 
rowed his Metempſychoſis from the Egyprians, bur fince 1t has been re- 
ceived by ines, and particularly by our Dymades. The Reli- 
' #j0n of our ancient Gayx/es ſuppoſed the Soul ro be Immortal, and 
thence, that it never ceaſed ro move from one bodie to another. If 
*ithad been Valiant, it moved to the bodie of a Lyon : if ir had been 
"Voluptuous, ir then creeped into that of a Swine : if Timerous,into 
that of an Hart, &c. And the Interpretation, whick P/xtarch gives 
*tothis Errour, 1s very appoſite :Xor he ſaies, that it was nor the Car. 
*or the Oxe (for example)that the Egyprians adored,but ſome images 
*of Divine poivers which rhey conceived to lodge in theſe beaſts , as 
in the Oxe they adored Divine patience , and Uſefulneſs , Sin the 
Cat vivacitie, &c. Thus Flatarch, and Montargne, That the Egyptians 
were the firſt, char taught rhis DoArine of Metempſychoſis, is afhirmed 
by Herodotus in Euterpe, Where he addes, © That the Greeks (mean- 
cf po > 

ing the P ythagoreans) firlt received ir from Egypr, though they de- 
"livered ir as their own dogme : So Voſſirs de-Phuloſ, ſett, 1b. 2. cap. 
6. $.3. That Pythagoras took up this Merempſychoſis only as an Erbick; 
vymbol, is che judgment of Fohn Rewchlin Artis Cabaliſt, ib, 2,where 

tells us, That Pythagoras in affirming chat the Soul of a Time- 
08 perſon went into a woman, and of a (rel man into a Lyon, —_ 
of. 
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© ofa Libidinous man into a Sow ,and of a Vaive, Light perſon, into: 

* Bird, as of a S/oathful perſon inco a Fiſh, , from rheir reſemblance 

© in manners;; he did not ſpeak thus , as if he thought ſo , butonly to 

* affrighten the vulgar ſort, by ſuch kind of Fables, from Vice, as we 

were wont to affright Children by Bugbears. That the Egypriau 

(from whom Pythagoras is ſaid to have received this Symbol) under- 

llood their Metempſycheſis in a Symbolick , Hieroglyphick ſenſe, 

ſeems very probable: and that they traduced it originally from the 

Fewiſh Church, appears as likely. For that the Phariſees aſſerted this 

AMetempſychoſis, is affirmed by Joſephus de Bello Fud. lib. 2. cap, 8, And 

we may preſume the Fews before them held the ſame. Yea ſome,and 

that not without probable conjeRures, make the whole Rorie of New 

chadnezzar's being Transformed into a Pealt,&s., Dan. 4. 32, 33-0 

be Symbolical of his Brutiſh life, ſeparate from humane ſocietie, For 

chat he was not really transformed into a Beaſt, is mot likely, And 

hence it is ſuppoſed, this Egyptian Pythagore an Metempſychoſis had is 

| original, even from Nebachadnezzar's Symbolical Transformation 

Nebuchadnez- 1000 a Beaſt : and that which gives this conjeQure the more likely- 

zars Metemp- hood; is that this Transformation of Nebuchadz:zzar into a Brutib 

choſyſis » Dan» condition was but juſt before, if not at the very ſame time, that Pj« 

4-32433- The thagoyas lived at Babylon, For whether it were in Ezechiel's tune, 

=o rerrgg Selden, or in Daniel's time, as Wendelin (of Pythagoras's Tetraftic) thit 

4 Pythagoras was in Babylon, yer it could not be long after this Metann- 

ow or ,as We may truely tile it, Metenpſycboſss of Nebuchadnts 

z475, Neither can we imagine that Pythagoyas, who was ſo curious 

an Inquiſitor into all the works of Divine Providence, ſhould let piſſ 

this upendious, and amazing Providence of God on Nebuchaane 

z47 (which made all che Empire ring of it) without obſervation, Why 

rherefore may we nor conclude, that both Pythegores, and the £21)" 

ans derived their Symbolical Metempſycboſis from this Metempſjiv 

ſis,orTransmigration of Nebwchadvezzar inco the Symbolick Formed 

a Beaſt, Or, 1f we had rather, we may ſuppoſe Pythagore's Me 

n—_ to bea Symbolick image of the Souls Divine Origin 

The Pyrhago- and Infuſion into the bodie by God, as alſo of it's Separation by det) 

rean Abſti®= Reunion ar "the ReſurreRion,and immortal eſtate : ſo Plato, 514 

- —_— wa ,- and Reuchlin ſeem to encline, as before , chap, 8.64413 

lical wh $.9.We have alſo good conjeRures to perſwade us,that F nthagors 

tes of the Precepts touching Abſtinence from Fleſh were muchly Symbo - 
2:45 


C. 9, Pythagorass Abſtinence from Beans Symbelical, 


and that his followers did nor abſtein from all kinds, or all parts of 
Fleſh, bur only from ſuch as were of Sacred uſe, or of Symbolical fig- 
nification, anſverable to the Fewiſh Abſtinences, For firſt, That Py- 
thagoras himſelf abſteined not wholly from Fleſh , we have for ir the 
Teſtimonie of Ar:floxenus the Myſnian, Diſciple of Ariſtotle, quoted 
by Gellius /ib, 4+ Cap. 11. *© That Pythagoras (aides he) did eat of 
© young Pigges, and tender Goares is affirmed by Ariſtoxenus, which 
he ſeems to have learnt from Xenophilus the Pythagorean, his familiar, 
© ind from ſome orhers more ancient, who lived not much diſtanr 
'from Pytchageras.And that Pythagoras ate of Animals, Alexis the Poer 
(teacheth in fe Comedie of Pythagoras's Life. Thus Gell#s, who, in 
what followes, relates, that 4-:/toile affirmes,the Pythagoreans abtein- 
ed not from all Fleſh, bur only from ſome parts, namely the Heart, 
Brain, &'c. which were of Symbolick uſe. And Porphyr:e in his firſt 
Book of Abſtinence from Ammals,ſaies, 'Impior N Ties x» durhs d'@- 
nx ff ble Nvtnpeers, 571 Wor Hors &'c. © They ſay, that 
' the Pythagoreans themſ2lves abſteined nor from all Fleſh, when they 
{(acrificed, So Atheners 11b.7,faies, That rhe Pythagorears eat but mo- 
derately'of ſome fleſh,and ſome they ſacrifice ,bur ot Fiſhes rhey raſte 
not, &'c, and he gives a Symbolick reaſon why they ear not of Fiſhes 


_—_—_— 
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- Id mw iv Siey. dvior 38 iy $1) au Thu oranlb, For ſilence, which they e- 
hat WY firm 45 Drine, Diogenes Laertius gives the like Symbolick account 
or. WY of their abſteining from Fiſhes. And we need not doubr, bur thar the 
«:- WJ ain of their Symbolick * bſtinences from Fleſh, and Fiſh, hd ir's 


otipinal from the Fewiſh Symbolick Abſtinences from things un.. 
clean, &'c, Though we may not denie, bur that Pythagoras , and his 
Followers were very abltemious as to Fleſh, upon a Medicinal, and 


Why Nztural account, theteby ro keep rheir mind,& bodie, in jvs&ia a good 

1j- Y Habitude, and diſpoſirion of Healch, as before. : 

jb ſ. 10, The like Symbolick account ſome give of Pythagoras's pre. {finence 
ne of Wl cept for Abſtinence from Beans ; the which we find mentioned in DO_ 


(lemens Alexandrinus, lib. 3. go. in this verſe Toy Tr wdurs gp5- 
”) upands 74 ior , [tis an equal crime to eat a Bean, as toeat the 
beads of Parents, This Lucian brings in Pythagoras aſſerting in Hell, 
and Chryſoſtome in his 1. Homil, on the Goſpel of Sr. John,atcribures 
the ſame to Pythagoras, Gellins, lib. 4. chap. 11. cites a Verſe, which 
papers to be one of Empedocles's (who was a Pythagorean , and 
Auditor of Pythagoras)» to the ſame purpoſe Bnuade mirÞernrcr wduor 

«me 
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200 Pythag: Symbols of Divine things, and Worſhip. B.2. 
Pyrhagoras &mv xfiens Tyan , O ge miſerable wretches touch not Beanes with your 
xuduwy dm band, Yer ſome think this Pythagoreay prohibition againſt eating 
+ ſuisdice-" Beans, ought to be underſtood Symbollically , and Enigmatically 
bar & a vene- only ; in as much, as ſome of great authoritte affirme,thar Pythagoras 
re illicitazb- himſelf abſteined not from Beans, Thus Ar:ſtoxexxs the Muſictanin 
m—_—_ do His Book of Pythagoras, as Gellins 1ib, 4. cap. 11, and Vol. de Phileſ, 
_ os l. 2. c. 6. $. 39. Uthers by wewr underſtand the Teſticles, and ſo by 
vaſa ſeminaria T yihagoras's Ku way & Xx» Cconcelve the Ulicite uſe of Venetie to be 
five reſticulos. forbid ; as Hormms Hoſt. Phuloſ, 1. 7. c. 12. 'Tis poſſible it was both 
Horn. 1.7.c.12. Phyſical, and Symbolical, as the former of theſe. 

Symbols of $.11. As Pythagoras had many Ethick, Symbols to expreſs his moral 
things Divine, Precepts by ; ſo alſo his Theologick MyFteries were ina more parti- 


Numbers cular manner conched under, and expreſſed by Enigmatich , Symbolich, 


>" gw Images, eſpecially by Numbers, and Figures, which, as he conceited, 
* .* had an Analogie, and conſent with all things : Whence he expreſſed 
Apollo by Knitie, Diana by che number Two, Minerva by the number 
Seven ; and Plats inhis 7 :mens ſeems to imitate him. That Pythage- 
r4s expreſſed God by Unitie, appears by that of Laertius, deylw wo 
d mivTwy wivede, Oc. Unitic is the Privciple of All things, Whence the 
Pythagoreaxs accounted the number of Two accurſed, becauſe it Was 
the firſt departure from Mnuze. And the reaſon why Pythagoras exprel- 
ſed God by Knitiey is given us by Rewchlin ( ,Art.Cabal. lib, 2.) thus, 
© The Divine mind, the receptacle of Principles , Pythagoras Symbol” 
© lically calls Namber , ſaying, Number ts the principle of all things, 
© So Plutarch, de Phitoſoph. Placit, By Number Pythagoras underitands 
© rhe mind ; avery proper Symbol : for in Incorpereals nothing more 
© Divine, than the mind ; in Abſtra&ions, number is moſt {imple: 
thus he. All this was couched under that great Pythagorean Maxime, 

& x; me, owe and many ; of which before. * 
Pychagors's $. 12. The Symbols, whereby Pythagoras expreſſed that Spiritud 
_ w wy rd php; due to God. were {uch as theſe | Grave not _ 
= of Godin a Ring| 1. e. Worſhip not graven Images. Agen, [hen j18 
ſip of ew7ſ6 go to the, Tapes mſhi, ae bf nor ſay any thing concerning this life,) 
2. e, let not the world mix with your hearts, Cc. of which ſee Chaps. 
$.10. And more particularly that great Pythagorean Symbol, drun- 
J1TQ> Wer 2 apoonurn, | Sacrifice, rl, Worſhip bare-foot | which was but 
an imitation of the Jewiſh Cuſtom of Diſcalceatiov, when they Well 


to worſhip ; as Mede on Ecdleſ. 5. 1, or elſe "tis poſſible Paibegut 
| | | : 3 


C.9, Pythag's Works, whether he left any in Writing. 
might derive this Symbol immediately from God's command to Mo> 
ſes Exo0d.3.5. Pat off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, &c. For Pythagoras (as 
wehave before obſerved, Chap. 5. $. 8.) having acquired the Egyptian, 
and as we way preſume the Chaldeay Languages, was thereby enabled 
not only to converſe with the Fews, bur alſo to read the ſacred Scri> 
pares 1n their Orginal, the Egyptian, and Chaldean Tongues dif- 
fering only 1n ſome D,alett from the Hebrew. And this may ſerve 
us 28a Key to this whole Diſcourſe touching Pythagoras's traduQtion 
of his Philoſophie, both Matter, and Forme from the Scriptures, and 
Jewiſh Church : Namely, his skill in the Oriental Languages,eſpecially 
the Egyptian, and Chaldee, which gave him an huge advantage for his 
more chorough ſearching into the Sacred Oracles,and Jewiſh Daftrines. 

$, 13. Having diſcourſed of Pythagora's Philoſophie, both as to Pythagoras's 
Matter, and Forms, its tradu&ion from the Fewiſh Church : before —_— whe= 
we ſhut up this Chapter, we ſhall a lictte couch on his Forks, and = _ 
Diſciples, which gave foundation to moſt of the following Setts, and writing.” 
their Philsſophre. Touching P mthagoras's Works, It 15 4 oreat contro- 
verfie amongſt the Learned, wherher Pythagoras lefc any thivg in Wri- 
ting, Laertixze makes mention of three Pieces of Pythagoras: his 
muy, a0nrTICOr, gueixty. Heraclides in Sotion's Epitome, attri- 
bures more. to Eythagores as Laertins affirmes, who alſo upbraids 
thoſe, as Fools, who think that Pytbagoras lefr no Works behinde him, 
hom he confutes out of Heraclitzs the Phyſcologift, who quotes ſome 
things out of Pythagoras's Works, Yer Auguſtin (lib. 1. De Conſenſu 
Evangeliſt, eap.7.) denies that Pythagoras lett any Writing behinde him. 
Cedrenus makes mention of an H:Forie compiled by Pythagorar,touch- 
ins the War betwixe Cyrw, and the Samiaxs his Country-men, but 
this is rejected by Yoſſims, de Hiſtor, Gree. 1. 4. As for the Ia» gevon, 
the Golden Verſes which paſſe under Pythagoras's name, Laertioe aſſures 
us, that they were not-made. by him, but by Lyfs the Pythagorean, 
1 9 o2c3usroy as Tlvdmper, —_—_ 3H 74 Teegrrive TlvImperns, Ofc, 
As for the Golden Verſes which paſſe under the name of Pythagoras, 
they are Lyſis's a Pythagorean of Taranum, This alſo is affirmed by 
etheys, We have an excellent Comment on theſe Golden Verſes of 
Lys, by Hiereeles, who though a Stoick., yer exaRly expreſſerh the 
minde of the Pythaporeans, T hat Pythagoras indeed left nothing in 
Writing behinde him, is alſo aſſerted by Lacian, 5 Seavin@- Nuveb- 
685 wndv dunes Sety tay x9raAre w _ dvry ifioes, Divine P yehagoras 
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202 Pythagoras's Diſciples, and Swcceſſors, BY, 
vouthſafed not to leave behinde his any part of bis Dottrine in Writing, $g 
Foſephme, lib, 2, Ant. TlvSezjes Wi by dperoyerreu ov yyeaupe. There 
15 no Writing of Pythageras owned ; of which ſee YVoſius, de Hiſt, 
Grec, lib. 4. pag. 435+ As for Pythagoras's Symbols, which contained 
the choicelt parr of his NON there have been ColleQions, with 
Incerpretations made of them by many ; particularly by Laertixs in 
his Life z by Jamblichw ; by Plutarch ; and amongſt Modery Writers, 
by Eraſmus in the beginning Of his Chvl3ads ; eſpecially by Lilia Gy. 
ralds, who has written an accurate Treaciſe of Pythagoras's Symbols, 
Touching Pythagoras's Philoſophie, Euſebius on Heerocles tells us,the 
Philolaus had committed his chrefeſt Dogmes to Writing, *Tis ſaid ally, 
that Ariſtotle, Androcydes, Antiphanes, Alexander, Didymas, and Me. 
deratus Gaditanns, writ profefiedly of Pythagoras's Philoſophie : bur 
the moſt that we have now extant of it, isin the Hiſtoriographers of 
Pychaggras's Life, Diogenes Laertius, Porphyrie, and Jamblichus, be- 
ſides what is mentioned by Cicere, and Plutarch, That Ariſtotle wii 
2a Book, vet NlvS=2-gowy ; 28 alſo another, acvys NlvS«3gdes,is affirmed 
by Laertins, Porphyrie, inthe Life of Plotinus, tells us, that Plotins 
did more clearly explicare the Principles of the Pythagorich Philoſor 
phie, as well as of the Platonick, Of which ſee more,/ofſins de 2hileſ. |, 
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The Pythago- $- 14. As for Pythagoras's Schole, and Diſciples, there ſucceeded 
rean Seft de= him, Theano his Wite, and Telanges with Menaxarch, his Sons 


ftroyed, and ag Euſeb, lib. 10. prepay. cap. 3. |here flouriſhed of his Diſcples, 


wy. Ocellus, Architas, Philolans, Parmenides, Ocellus was the glone & 


Hornius Phis : - - Y 
Iof. HR. , 3. Tralie : whoſe Book, & meyris, full of 'ancient myſterious erudition, 


6 11, is yer extant : out of which Ariſtotle borrowed not alittle. Archits 
the Tarentine was alſo one of the moſt ancient Philoſophers of /talr, 
'Twas he , who by Mechanick Art, made the volatile or fly 
wooden Dove, as Gellias, lib, 10.cap. 12, Parmenides is ſaid to fea 
18 whole yeats in a Rock, feeding his minde with Logick Contempli 
tions, As for Philolays, of what great tepute he was, is evident bf 
the eſteem Plato had of him, who purchaſed his Books at 10000 Des 
naries ; as Gellmg, lib. 10, c. 17. Diogenes faith, that bis Coll 
continued for nineteen Generations. Yer Moderarus G aditanss (alll 
© char the Pythagorich Se& was extinguiſhed for the obſcuritie of thet 
Phitoſophie. Fuſtim. 1ib. 20. tells us, © that 300 Pythagorears beity 

ander a irict Confederation, and Separate Life, were acculed of 3 


C.g+ Pythagoread's, and Pythagorizing Philoſophers. 
«ret Conjuration againſt the Cirie, and thence, when they were met 
( in their College, 60 of them were deſtroyed, and the reſt baniſhed- 
Porpbyrie, and Jawblichus mention the ſame, ſay,that there fled only 
wo, Archippus, and Lyſis the Preceptor of Epaminondas, And lam. 
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©roothers of the Citie, they ſtoned thoſe who deſtroyed the Pytha- 
goreans, We find both theſe reaſons joyned together by Carion, in 


(cure, and full of Enigmes, and the Pythagoreans having their private 
( Meetings, and peculiar Rites, they were deſtroyed upon ſuſpicion 
of the Tyrants, Oc. 


yet what his Philoſophie was, may be gathered by thoſe of his SeR, 
whofollowed, of whom we have many things extant, As Hippoda- 
mw the Thurian his Tract of Felicitie, Euryphamms of Life, Hzppar- 
chus of the minde's T ranquilitie. Archytas of a good May, and of the 
Doftrine of Moralitie, Theagi of Virtues. (linias of the cauſes of Vir- 
tw, (rito of Prudence, and Felicitie : with Polus of Fuftice, Beſides, 
we have Lyſis's Golden Verſes, who flying to Thebes, was Preceptor 
to Epamnondas the moſt famous of his Age. We muſt reckon alſo a- 
monglt the Pythagoreans, Epicarmus, otherwiſe Cons, who for his re- 
pure among(t the Philoſophers, was eſteemed as the Sun amongſt the 
Stars. He writ of Being, of Ideas, and of the nature of Things. Alſo 
Timeus the Lecrian Was a Þ jthagorean, who writ a Book of the #ni- 
terſe, of Ideas, 8c. as Lud. Viv. in Aug.l.8.cap. 11, We mayadde 
totheſe the two great Leaw-givers, Zaleuchus who gave Laws ro the 
Lecrians ; and Charondas tothe Thurians : both Pythagoreans, Laſtly, 
Sextus the Pythagorick, Philoſopher, who writ an Exch;ridion of Sen- 
tences, which Ruffinxs tranſlated into Latin. 

$.16, There were other Philoſophers, who did very much Pytha- 
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Was Parmemdes of the Eleatick Set, who did Pythaporize in the 
DoRtine of 1deas, for which he was ſo eminent, though ſome make 
Parmenides a more complete Pythagoreay, as before $14. Alſo Empeo 
docles the Agrigentine Diſciple of Zychagoras, and Parmemades Wh 
Symbolized with Pythagoras in the DoRrine of the Alerempſycboſis, 
the prohibition of Beans, &'c, and is by Laertiys ſuppoſed ro be the 
firſt Inventor of Rhetorick, Bur Og the differing Se&s, there 

2 Was 
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blichas addes, * that when the Innocencie of the P thagoreans appeared 


his Chrenicon, & %s ' * The Italick Philoſophie, ſaies he, being oh. 


$. 15. Although Pytbagore left nothing in Writing behinde him, P ythagora's 
Followers, 
their Writings. 


orizin 
girints although they were nor altogether Pythagoreans, Of this num- FP eres 
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The Pride of 
the Pythago- 
reans, all 
other Philoſo- 
ther. 


The Pride of Pythagoreans, and all other Philoſophers, B,z, 


was none thar did Pythagorize more then Plate, eſpecially in Divine 
matters, as Ariſtotle, and Laertizs have obſerved. Yeathe choiceſt of 
his Meraphyſick Contemplations ſeem to be traduced from Pythagors,, 
and his Followers ; behdes what he brought out of Fgype. Plato's x3 ts 
dvner, Cc. his Ideas, his Diſcourſe of the #mverſe, his Metemyh. 
choſis, and Demons, were all aſſerted by rhe Pyrbagereans, Yea many 
of the Helleniftick, Jews did greatly Pythagorize, as Philo Fudews the 
Alexandrizxe,who (faith Ewſeb, Hiſt. 1. 2. £.4.) wdhuge Th x7 dye, 
x NvSeyeay itnnoras day Hy, greatly burning With love of Platenich, 
and Pythagorich Philoſoptie, Cc, 

$, 17. Laſtly, Albeic the P:bagoreans were thus famous for Judaich 
wyfterions Wiſdom, and many Moral, as well as Natural Accompliſh- 
ments, yet were they not exempred from Boaſting, and Pride, which 
was indeed a Vice moſt Epidemick,, and as it were Congenial among 
all che Philoſopbers ; bur in a more particular manner among the Py- 
thagereans: ſo Hormus, Hiſt. Phileſ.1, 3. c. 11. © The manners of the 
© Pythagoreans were not free from boalting: 1 hey were all meuaniyy, 
© ſuch as abounded in the ſenſe and commendation of their own - 
© cellences, and boaſting even almoſt to the degree of immodeſtie, and 
impudence, as great Heinſins ad Horat, has nghely obſerved, Thus 
indeed does proud Nature delight ro walk, 1» the ſparks of its own firt, 
And although many of theſe old Fhiloſophers, could, by the tirength 
of their own Lights, and Hears, rogerher with ſome common elews 
tions, and raiſures of Spirit (peradventure from a more than ordinarie, 
though not ſpecial, and ſaving aſſiſtance of the Sprrit) abandon many 
yn + Vices; yer were they all deeply immerſed in that miſerable 
curſed Abyſſe of Spiritual pride ; ſo ther all cheir Natural, Moral, and 
Philoſophick Artainments, did feed, nouriſh, ftrengthen, and render 
more invererate this hell-bred peſt of their Hearts: Yea, thoſe 
them that ſeemed molt modeſt, as the Academicks, who profeſſed the 
knew nothing ; and the Cynicks who greatly decried,both in words,and 
habics, the pride of others, yet even theſe abounded with notofious, 
and viſible pride. So connatural,and morally effential co corrupt Nv 
rure is this envenomed root, fountain, and plague of Spiritual pride, 
eſpecially where there is any Natural, Moral, or Philoſophick Excel- 
lence to feed the ſame: whence Asftin rightly judged all cheſe Philo- 
ſophick Virtmes to be but ſplendid Sins, ——_ 
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+ H A P . X. 
Of #he Elatick Philoſophie, &c. 


Of the Eleatick Seft, and ts firſt Inſtitutor Xenophanes, Of Pare- 
nides, a»d Zeno the firſt Imventor of Logich, Leucippus his 
Dogmes of eAtomes, and Yemocritus's emproving the ſame. 
Democritus's 5k1lf in Phyficke, Medicine, Ethichs, Mathema- 
ticks, and all the Liberal Sciences, with Mechanick Arts, His 
Travels, and (over ſation with Egyptians, Chaldees, Jews, &c. 
Of the Heraclitians, Epicureans, and Scepticks, 


d, of hr” Pythagorick Sefl, termed Iralick,, included under it the 
Eleanch,, the Heraclitian, the Epicurean, and the Sceptick, 

The Eleatich Se had for its firſt Founder [5 enophanes the ( olophomian; The Elexick 
hutics denomination, and name, it had from tale, Elea,or Velia, a St. 

Town of the Lucans in CMagna Grecia, of which Parmenides, Zeno, 

ind Lexcippme were 3 Who being eminent perſons of this Se&, from 

them che Se& ir ſelf was rermed Eleatick, Thus Cicero, lib, 4. Acad, 

Queſt. *1 find that Xewopbanes was the Prince of this Noble Diſci- 

'pline : him Parmenides, and Zeno followed ; from them this Se& 

Was w—_ _—_— ES . Ho 

f, 2, Xeno 11 ct of Hieron King of Sicily, a 

of E Fam. Poet ; namely, about the LX Yo piad. ; —_ CT, 
afirme, that he had no Preceptoy ; others ſay, he heard Boro the Athe. the Eleatick 
nav, Or Archelaw the Maſter of Socrates: or as others, Parmeniſcus, Sefi. 

and Oreflades, P thagoreans, He approved not fully of the Jonich,, or 

ſtalick, Se, but delivered many Dogwes contrary both to Thales,and 
Pythagoras : Yet his Diſciples Parmemaes, and Zene, did in many 

things Pythagerize, and rhe whole Se& is reckoned bar a Branch of 

the /talick,, or Pythagorick, SeQ. Xenophanes writ his Philoſophic in 

Verſe; yer was he a profeſſed Enemie to the Mythologich Philoſophie 

& the Poers. For he writ againſt Homer, and Herod, and derided 
them for uttering ſuch Fables of che Gods.He held, Firſt, all rhings to 
teincomprabantble herein he agreed with the Seepticks, Secondly, 

That God is one, [ncorporeal, Eternal Being, having nothing Ren 

wit 
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with Men, yet all-ſceing, all-bearing, all-wiſe, &c, Thirdly, Hz 
held alſo the Soul ro be of a Spirirmel Nature, Fourthly, That the 
Sn conlilts of a colle&ion of little Fires, Fe, ſee more of his Dogmer 
in Sextus the Philoſopher, and Arhrnew. 
Parmenidess $. 3. Parmenides was the Diſciple of Xenophanes, who yer differed 
Phileſopbie. from his Miſter in ſome things z and in many things Pythagorized, 
For he held only rwo Elements, Fire, and Earth, whereof the former 
he made to be the Aive, the latter the Paſſive, or Material principle 
of all things. By the Fire Yoſſiws ſuppoſes he meanc the Sun, and 
Stars, which have an ARtive Influence on all Generations, wherein he 
ſymbolized with the P ythagorean:,who held Fire to be the aRtive,pro- 
duQtive canſe of all things ; and that the Sun. and Stars were of 2 
Fierie Natnre, as before, chap. 7. $. 10. Parmenides aſſerted alſo, 
chat the firſt Principle of all things is One, and that this One is im- 
moveable, and that this One is a//: which afſertion was the foundation 
of all his Dogmes concerning 1deas, for which he was ſo famous: the 
ſumme whereof was this, uy #2) is, & m4, that all is one, and may: 
which Principles, and Opinions were mg Hg and 0t1. 
ginally Scriptural ; as before, chap. 8. $. 7. That Parmenides by his 
*» one, reant God, is affirmed by Simplicims, and others, as Lud, Viv, 
» Ang.Civ.l.8.c. 11. His Phileſophic was delivered in Verſe, yer not 
Mythick , ce, 
Zero the S. 4. Zeno the Eleatich, was Diſciple of Parmenides, but originally 
Eleatick. of Tarſis, or according to others of S:don,as Suidas : whence We Maj 
EY preſume, he could not bur have ſome Traditions or Notices of the 
Togick invet- Tewiſh cAyſteries, This Zeno is ſaid to be the firit that Invented La 
- m_ gich : So eAriſtotlein Sophiſia, and Laerrixe in Zeno the Eleatich,; (0 
Voſſius Hig, Galen, or Attins in his Book ot} grnomglas icmoias, tells us, Zire? 5 i 
Grzc, 1. 4.c,2. Extams + Leroins degugre wmparede), © Zexorhe Eleatich is reported 
P- 437+ © to be the firſt Author of Concentions, or Dialeftick Philoſophie : Yet 
others make E w«lid rhe Megarich, (Scholar to Secrates, and firlt In- 
ſticutor of rhe Megarick SeR) ro be the Author of Eriſtick, or Dis 
leflick, Philoſophie : Bur the Reconcilement is eafie, For alchou 
Parmenides, and his Scholar Zene the Eleatich , were the firſt 


brought up Dialeflick, or Logick, Diſpurations ; yer Exclid, who (s Wl 
- Diogenes reports) was much verſed in Parmemdes's Books, might much i 
improve the ſame, ani4 commend ic co thoſe of his SeR : lo Veſſ. þ 
Phil. 1, 2.6, 11, Paras. 3. 6 
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C.10, Leucippns, & Democritus their Dogmes of Atomer, 207 


6. 5- Next follows Lexcippas Diſciple of Zeno the Eleatich, whom Leucippus bis 
ſome make to be an Elearick, others a Afleſian, others an Abderite, Dogmes of 4+ 
He is (aid to be the firſt amongt rhe Grecians,char afferred Aromes ro *99%% 


be the for prixciples of all things. So Laertias in Leacippms Aura 
wir @& dnlust 4gxts vmoionn, Leucippus firſt laid down Atomes as the 
Prim iples,8&c, where Laertine more fully explains this Do&rine. Thus 
alſo Galen, or Attn ef ermocipe icnelay, having ſpoken of Zexo the 
Elearich, addes rims 5 Adugr@ Afieims execs rhd WU ani pos Toe 
prey emnrariuns ap3r&, Of this man Zewcippme the Abderite being 
hearer, firſt conceived the Invention of Arowes, Clemens Alexandri- 
ws calls him a At:lefian, and ſaies, that he placed, as firſt Principles, 

mn wigs oy xaphy, Epiphaner, ſaies he, was 4eugnds ir awvpy. La- 

flantizs 11b.3.1nſt iter, makes him © the firſt that dreamt of Aromes,from 
© whom Democritau received them, as Epicnrms from him. Yet Ari- 
fetleylib.t, de Generat, ſaies, that Empedecles (Diſciple of Pythagoras, 

and Parmemides) held the ſame Opinion of Atowes, The ſame is 2f- 
firmed by Plutarch. de Placir, Phil, 1, 1.c. 24. Lacrtixa alſo tells us, 

that Anaxagoya afſerted the ſame. And 'tis probable that Pythagoras, 

and Parmenides (Empedocles's Preceptors) held Aremes to be the firſt 

Principles: which Dogwes they received (as we may-preſume) from 

Mechus the great Phemcian Philiologiſt, who was the firſt among the 

Pagan Philoſophers, that afſerred this Dorine of Aremes, which he 

received by Tradition from Meoſes's toric of the Creation, as before, 

Buok t, chap. 3. 18, 


(. 6, Ge Abderite (as to Phyſicks) Diſciple of Lex#- Democrimus's 
tin, followed him in this DoArine of Atomes : for he held, there Opinioz of 4= 
"2 an infinitie of Aromes ſcatrered up, and down the YVaewwm (which 599% 


the Phewc;ans called Chaos ) which being — or ſement- 
edtogerher, were the mater:al Principle of all Bodies, yea of the hu- 
ware Soul ; and that all Motion was cauſed by theſe Aromes : to which 
be aſcribed three Properties, Firſt, Magnitude, though the leaſt, yer 
ſome. Secondly, Figare, which was various, and infinire. Thirdly, 
Pordus, or impetns,, Which cauſed their ſwift Motion, Lud, Vives n 
Auguit, Civit, 1, 11.0, 5. gives this account of theſe Dogwes, Deme- 


*is, ies he, affirmed, * thar the firſt Principles of Nature were lit- 


"tle Bodies flying up, and down through the immenſe Yaewum, which 
"tad Figare, Mogniaade, yer were indiviſible ; wherefore he cal- 
(led them Aromes, drlues, Epicnrns followed him, who added - 


on 
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© them Pondws, weight (or imperna, bps) Thus theſe (mall individucus 
© Bodies, being endowed with various Figares, or Formes, Magnitade,, © 
© & Pondss's extreamly divers,as alſo by a fortuicous agitation tofled uy 
© & down through the 1mmenſe —_ by _—_ _ mix'd 
© rogether,and coagmentared into infimite Forlas,produced, increaſed 
«and deſtroyed, without any certain (ſe, or Counſel, Thus Lu, 

Vives, Of which more hereafter in Epicwrm, 

Drmocrieus's $+7. Democriens writ alſo, according to Swidas, whay Sidreruiv, of 
Skjll in Natu= the greater World its Governmene, &c, (bur this Piece Theophraftu 
ra! Philoſo* aſcribes to Lexcippus) Likewiſe 73 met gdoves xoour, a Traft of the 
ents. Mae. Farure of the World, Laertins addes, among the genuine Works 
deine, Democritus, * wry Sidxeruor, his little G overnment of the Wirll, 
He had an excellent skill in the Experimental part of Natural Philoſo- 
phie. Plinlib.21, 6.1. ſaies, he lefc behind hun many things of Plae:, 
Petronins Arbiter, ſaies of him, That he drew forth the Juices of dl 
Herbs ; neither was the virtue of Stones bid from him, That he was 
excellent Anatom;ſt, appears by Hippocrates's Chara&er of him, who 
being ſent for by Democritss's Friends to cure him of a Frenetick Di- 
Kemper, which they fancied him, by reaſon of his continual Smiling, 
ro labor under : Hippocrates found him buſied in the Anatomizing of 
Animals, and $kilful cherein, ſo that ever afcer chey contraRed an in» 
timate Friendſhip, and correſpondence by Letters. Democritus wa 
exaaly skilled in. Medicize alſo, wherein he writ Sremrixiy & inru 
x3y 4-16&unp, an order for Diet, and (res. For which skill Democrita 
1s greatly extolled by Celſ#s, {ib, 2. cap. 5. what his opinions were (ee 

Laertins, Sextus Empericus, but principally Stobews in his Phyſicks, 
$. 8. Democritus was in like manner skilled in Ecbicks; wherein he 
made the end of humane life to be iy iv3uuiar Tranquilitic, whic 
he called Jus? , or dwece?, 4 good, perpetual tate of things, x Wwiavi 
Ivſziueorie xgatiru, See Heſychins, and Swidas in ivsg2 , yea Demecr- 
txs ſeems to be well skilled in the whole Encyclopedia, or bodie of Phi- 
loſophie. Laertizs ſaies,he was accounted in Philoſophic giv)aH@,5 
having joyned togerher,m pvgiug.,nt $1197 pan put T beg 70 Ly 10ENG 
ayes og up Thxrlu won) Lunneclep, Phy/icks, Ethicks, Mathematicks,th: 
Circle of the Liberal Sciences,& all Mechanicks, He was a greatTravelle: 
in the Oriental parts; He went to Babylon,and there converſed with the 
Chaldeans (and as it's likely, alſo with the Tews,who were called (þ«- 
dan) as /Elian, Uar, Hi lib, 4+ &. 20, from whom he learned hos 
0 
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C.10. Several branches of the Ttalick Sed of Philoſophers. ul 


ologie, and Aſtrologie, He is ſaid to have written a book <p} oF iy 
Bacungy: ieper ryeauudrar of the ſacred letters in Babylon (perhaps 
from Jewiſh traditions) and another called abs xradeinds,as } rear. 2 
He was alio in Egypt, whence he had his Geometrie,and as we may ſup. 
poſe, many Jewiſh traditions alſo, eſpecially concerning Solomon's ex 

rimencal Philoſophie, wherein Democriews excelled, He flouriſhed 
about the LXXV, Olympiad; and was contemporarie with Socrates, 

j. 9+ There were other branches of the /ralick, or Pythagorick ,,,,.s,. if 
Sat ; as the Heraclitian inftitured by Heraclitue an Epheſian, a per the nalick ſe; 
ſon of a great ſpirit, who flouriſhed about the 6g Olympiad, and was The Heracliti 
famous for his skill in Natural Philoſophie, from whom Plato is ſaid 44 
to have derived his Phyſicks, He in ſome things Pythagorized, eſpe» 
cially in chat great Pythagoreas Principle, That Fire is the Principle of 
all things, They reckon alſo as branches of the Pytbagorick, Sect, the 
Epicurean, Which ſprang immediately from the Elearich: and ſo o- The Zyicurean 
riginally from the /ralick: as likewiſe the Sceptick, which had its 
foundation in the Elearick, Schole from Adyors iermuls x) SinagrnuTs 
the contentions dialeftick drſputarions of P armenides, and Zeno , which Ty, goin; 
were taken up, in the old «Academe, inftitured by Plato, and called 
therein ab3-1 wwrggomet , Probationarie, or Problematick Diſpntations ; 
wherein the Matter being only things d»6:0u5, they diſputed pre, and 
on, 28 they liked. Which way of dubious Diſputation, was ſo well 
improved in the New Academies , and by Pyrrho, and his followers, 

s tht they came to denie that any thing was certain, or knowable 
whence they are called Z£x«wmwi. Burt of theſe in their places, 
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Wherein more breifly of Socratick, 
more largly of Platonick 
Philoſopbie, 


CHAPF.I. 
Of Socratick Philoſophie, its Original, &e, 


Socrates brought in Moral Philoſophie and why: His Mutaphyſicks 
from the Seri ures, Viz. That 7 0k and Knowledge of God EY 
by Divine 1nfuſion:|His 'Demon,&6.Socrates's Phileſophie how far 
(om latrve: All true Phileſephie Aftive : His Moralitie, par- 
ticularly bis endeavonrs to ſtrip men f vain concerts touching their 
own knowledge, & to reduce thens to the Knowledge of themſelves.The 
Forme of Socrates's Philoſophie was partly Rhetorical by Iromie, 
partly Dialeflical, by Imrodutton,and Interrogation, according to the 
| ry mode of Diſputing, Mark. 8.11. Luk. 11.53. Socrates's 

ath, and Charatter : the many Sefls, that ſprang bis Schole, 
and their differences about the chiefeſ® Good, &e, 


$, 1, Aving diſcourſed ar large of the /talick, Philoſophie 
founded by Pythagoras, and its | raduion from rhe 


Divine Oracles : We now return to the Jonick , and 
its Advances under Secrates, and by his Scholars, Plato, &'c. We 
have afore in the Storie of Thales, ' a how he, who was the Foun- 
der of the Joenick Sek, traduced the Choiceſt parts of his Plt< 
loſophie from the Jewiſh Church. We are nov to demonſtrate, 
what emprovmenc the /omck Philosophic received from the ſaid Fowe 
7þ Philoſophie, and Sacred 7p The Jonick, Schole (as _ 

Ce 3 


212 _ FhySoctafes wholly applied himſelf to Moraljtic. B,z 


Poſſius ds fore hinted) was Tranſplanted from [oma in Aſia, unto Athens by 4- 
Philo. Se. naxagoras. as Voſſins'vill have ut ; or by his Succeſſor Axchelaus, xs 
Parte 2+ CaP. Fo 7, dovicws Vives, Socrates Was Scholar to both : Firſt to Anaxagoras, 
ou a Aug. and after his departure from ethers to Archelaus, who was called 
Civ.1.8. c. 2. the Phyſiolog:ſt, or Naturaliſt, becauſe he (as all nis Predeceſlors of 
the lemck., Schole) wholly addited himſelttto Narural Philoſo- 
hie, | CORY 

Socrates the F $. 2. But Socrates, being diſguſted ar the vain Philoſophizings of 
Author of Me. theſe proud daring Naturalifts,conh6ders how he might reduce Philo. 
= a biloſo- ſophie to a more Praical uſage. For obſerving what ſmall advantzge 
wy Contemplative Philoſophie brought ro Human Life , he reduced her 
Galena inicio £0 2 More Ave Science ; and ſo pared off in evety Science what he 
libri de Se&is conceived lefle uſeful, , valuing Speculaticn no farther, than it con- 
Philoſ.S crati Quced to Ation. Thus Cicero Acad. Queſt. 1, * Socrates (ſ1ieshe) 
|» "nv © ſeems to me, as it is manifeſt to all, to be the Firſt , that called of 
Oe ** © Philoſophie from occult things, and ſuch as were involved, in Nz 
a Hig, © ture, in which all the foregoing Philoſophers were Verſed, andto 
Phil, 1.3. c.1;3, *reduce her ro common Life,rhat ſo men might enquire about Virtue, 
© and Vice, and altogether of things Good, and Evil. As for Celeſtul 
© bodies, he judged them altogether above the knowledge of Nature, 
© or if they might be never ſo well knoivn, yer did they no way con- 
duce to our well living. Thus Cicero, We find the like account in 
Amnguſt, Civit, Dei lib. 8, cap. 3, Of Socrates's Philoſophie, * Socra- 
© zes (ſaies he) therefore was the firſt,who is mentioned to have turn» 
© ed the whole of Philoſophie , for the corre&ing , and compoling of 
* manners: whereas before him all employed their chiefeſt endeavours 
© in Phyſicks, z, e, in natural Enquiries. Thus we ſee, that Socrate: 
was the firſt, who rejeRing Aſtronomical, and Phy/ick, (antemplation, 
brought in Moral Philoſophi into the Scholes:whence he is ſaid to call 

down Philoſophie from Heaven to Earth. | w 
Why Socrares  $, 3. Auguſt. alſo (de (iv.l. 8.c, 3.) enquires into' the reaſons, 
Reis neg which might enduce Socrates to reje& the Speculative Diſquilitions, 
2M3/41;::e. © Which,were then moſt in vogue; and rocurne his Philoſophizing whol- 
" lyrto Moralitie. And he concludes thac 'cis not clear, whether ic pro- 
© ceeded from an irkſome ſenſe he had of the obſcuricie,and uncertain” 
© rie, Which attended ſuch Narural Philoſophizings: or (as ſome more 
© fayourably judge) whether ir were , that he judged men not fitto 
-5 meddle with ſuch ſublime Myſteries, before they bad gOLren minds 
puſts 


C. 1, Socrates ar Univerſal Scholar. 


©purified , and clarified from terrene affeRions, &'c, So Laftant 
hb. 3. * 1 granit (faies he) that Socrares was a little more diſcreet than 
<the relt,vho fancyed,they could comprehend the Nature of things by 
{their Ingenie, wherein 1 conceive chem co be nor only fooliſh, bur 
© |mpious, in chat rhey dare thurſt in their curious eyes 1nto the ſecrets 
& of that (ele/Hral Providence : yea I count them muca more wicked, 
«who ſeek to prophane the ſecrers of rhe World , and this Heavenly 
© Temple, by thetr impious diſputes, than he that would endeavour 
«roencer into the Temple of Yeſta, or (eres, &c. But the genuine 
account ſeems thisz that Socrates having enquired into all kinds of 
Philoſophie then in vogue, he found little of certaintie, and lefſe of 
uſefulnes therein 3 whereupon he made it his deſigne to reduce ſpe. 
culation to prattice, Fc, The like inducement drew Paare Paul that 
Venttias Reformer to quit ſpeculative Philoſophie, and turne to Mora- 
ltie, as it's well obſerved by che Author of his Life (Engliſh, pag.69.) 
© About that time * (ſaies he) Pather Paul changed the qualitie of his 
* tudies (excepting Eccleſiaſtical, and Prophane Stories) to the” Rudie 
'of Moral Philoſophie. Peradvencure that which is written of So- 
' crates is no ſingular , or voluntarie A, bur is, as it were natural to 
*all thoſe underſtandings, which have any thing of rranſendent, who, 
* after they have made adifcoverie of what they can arrive to upon U- 
' muerſalinies, cranſport themſelves totally ro Moralitie ; which Rudie 
* (2s to inferior things) is the only ſpeculation of Humanitie, This a- 
* riſech either from a deſire more intenſe to berter ir ſelf,or from ſome 
incoraprehenhbilirie, or from a ſolid judgment of the vanitie of Sci- 
b ences, (Cc, . 

$. 4. Though Socrates addited himfelf chiefly to Moralitie, yer 
Was he not without skill in other parts of Philoſophie, and Learning, 
Plato in his Epiſtles Artcibures ſome parts of Natural Philoſophie to 
Sxrares, Xenephon his Scholar (as alſo Cicero) affirms, * that he was 
*excellent in all kind of Learmiug, as well in Wiſdom, Acutenes , Po- 
*lirenes, and Subriltie ; as in  loquence, Varcierie , and Copiouines: 
"to wharſoever piece of Learning he addicted himſelf ; he was with» 
*our Exception Prince of all. So much alſo is expreſſed in that an- 
ſver, which the Oracle made to him , who enquired who was the 
Wieſt min ? *Apdpav dmlvmvy Eargglns oghru] ©, Of all men Socrates 
* the wiſeft, ſaid the Oracle. He made man che entire tubjeR of his 
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Socrares an tut 
mverſal Scho® 
lar. 


Socrates Junie 
or adhuc in- 
credibili cupi- 
ditate naturalis 
Scientiz arfit, 
uti de ſe apud 
Platonen, lib. 
de anima teſts. 
rur 2 Senior 


tu cam Philoſophiz parremyur dubiamyincertam, inutilew, prorſus repudiayir, Horus Hiſt.P hil,.3.6.13. 
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Soermes's Me- 
upbyſicks, 


Socrates's Aetaphyſicks, and thoſe from Scripture, Þ, % 


Philoſophie. For, according x0 the twofold 94s , or regard of man, 
1. To Divine Comemplation, or, 2. To Human (onver[ation, he Gi. | 
vided his Philoſophie into Meraphylick or Contemplarive, and Me. 
ral or AQtive, I. As to his Meraphylicks, or Divine Contemyle. 
rions, he took ir for granted , whilelt man was ſubje& ro, and under 
che impreſſion of corporeal Images, ſenſible Formes, and terrene Aﬀe. 
Rions, he was not rightly diſpoſed for D:vine Contemplation , which 
required a mind defecated,and ſeparated from corporeal Phanraſines, 
nd Paſſions. This ſome give as the reaſon, why in his Philoſophick 
Inſtitutes he ſo much addiRed himielf ro morale ; becauſe he found 
his Scholars nor capable of thoſe more ſublime Metaphyfick Conte: 
plations, therefore he endeavoured to prepare them for the ſamehy 
Moral Inſtitutes, This he made the chief ſubje& of his laſt Philoſo. 
phick LeQure to his Scholars, after he had raken his Poyſon 1mmedie 
ately before his Death, ' as we find it related ar large by Plato inhis 
Pheds; where he gives us Socrates's Dying Philoſophizings © rouching 
*the ſouls immorrcalicie , and ſeparate (tate ; _ particularly, chat 
© none could rightly Philoſophize of theſe Divine Myſteries, burſuch 
*as had their ſouls ſtripped of, & abſiraQed from all Corporeal inx 
© oes, impreſſes, and afte&ions : for *till the ſoul was looſe from the 
© Priſon of the bodie it could not be free far the Contemplationdl 
© God &c. Whence he defines Fhiloſophie 4 medi ation of death i.e. WW | 
© of the ſeparation of the ſoul and bodie, in which Rate the ſoul being MF | 
© purged from thoſe corporeal dregs , by which ic w:s contaminated, WW 
© whileſt confined to che bodie, itis rendred capable of contempl» Wi « 
"ring God, and Divine things. For ( ſaies he) it is great impietie t0 WW 
s hapeſs that the Moſt Pure \ivine Truth, and Being, will be covci- WW » 
© ed by an impure mind. Thence he judged,that the Friends of Col i m 
© knew more of him, and his Divine Mylteries,than impure ſouls,wio Wh of 
followed not God. And Plato in his Craty/us brings him in affca- WI br 
ing , thatonly Good men were #:ſe , and skilful in Divine Myls- Bi * 
ries, &'c. So eAnguſ, de civit, Des l. 8. c. 3. giving a reaſon, Why Bil © 
crates Philoſophized ſo much on Moralirie, he ſaies, © Socrates *{ 
* not, that minds clogged with terrene paſſions , ſhould extend the WF *& 
* ſelves to contemplare Pivinethings, which he conceived could not Wi ©ly 
© he comprehended bur by a refined judgment : and therefore BW, 
* thought men ſhould be very intent on. getting a reformed Life Wd (77 


* che min7e being exonerared of its depreſſing Luſls, might by a gy "th 


C.t. Uirtut,end true Knowledge of God of Divine Infuſion. 


© al vigor, lift up it ſelf ro Ecernals, and by that puritie of wtelligence 
© contemplate the Nature of chat Erernal,In.ommurable Lighr,where 
the cauſes of all created Natures live in ſtabilitie, &'c, Thus Augu#?. 
Whereby we are informed, why Socrates was fo ſparing in communi- 
cating his Divine Contemplarions to his Scholars : rhough ir ſeems to 
mevery evident by whar 1 tind aſcribed to him by Plato , that of all 
the Grecian Philoſophers (Pythagoras not excepted) Scocrates had as 
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(ifnor more) clear Notions as any touching God, his Nature, Vnitie, pon nr 


2yſock 


and ocher ſacred Myſteries, which he could never have attained unto, Contemplati- 


but by ſome borrowed Tradition originally 


Jewiſh , or Scriptaral, ons from Serie 


Particularly Socrates afferred. 1. The Spiritual, Infinite , Erernal Pre fraditis 


Nature of God, and his Vmtre, which ws the great Article,for which * 


he ſuffered a kind of Martyrdome. 2. The cor uption of Humane Na- 
ture, or ag-x3y Tupuroy fc, 3, A Native blindnes,in which all men 
were inveloped ©c, 4. That Virtue was not teachable, and acqui- 


yiv 7c, © Having therefore often ſought if there were any Preceptors 
* of Virtue, after all my endeavours I could find none : ſo, fol. 99. 
| \1fexm ev 3d) Cronin SN il yrnme in deed, Virtue netther teach- 
able, neither gaimea by ſcience. Then he brings in Socrates concluding 
more politively, thus, *Apsr3 &» 6in #73 oye urs SidferTthy* ane 286 
wieg mg yy roulrn dydb v7 ors ty mreg a oy wi. Virtue then is netther from 
Naure, nor Teachable ; but 1s comes by @ divine inſpiration, without the 
concurrence of humane underftanding 1n thoſe to whom ut 15 Communica- 
ted, &c, Thus Plato. Yea he adds (in the ſame fol. 99.) That God 
uſeth the moſt unskilful inſtruments , in Communicating this Grace 19 
men, 5c, $5, When alſo Socrates aflerred, Thar all crue knowledge 
of 0d came by Divine Infuſion. So Plato in his Alcibiad, fol, 124. 


' ſcipline, bur that I my ſelf,moſtly need ir, Neither doe I at all dif- 
er from thee, rhis one rhing b2ing excepred ; 1 hat my Tutor,name- 
"ly G-4is berter, and Wiſer than thine, viz. Pericles. So again Pla- 
to Alcibjad, fol, 135. brings its Secrates thus Dialogizing with Alci- 
hl 0:4des, Socrates : © Doſt thou know by whar mens thou mayſt avoid 
"Wis inordinate mocion of thy mind ? Alcibiades; Yes: Soc. m L; 
h | CDs. 


brings in Socrates thus beſpeaking eAlcibiades, * We have need of a leder of God 


' Common Council, by what means ve may become beſt. Neither sby piviae 
doe I affirm this only of thee , Alcibiades , that thou wanteſt Di- infufoor. 


rable by Narwre, or Art, but the produQ of D:vine inſpiration. Thus 4: That Virtue 


Plato in Mene. fol, 8g. brings in Socrates thus diſcourſing Towdws ooo . 


216 Soctates's Demons and neceſſitie of Divine purgatories. B.z, 


* Alcjb.1f rhou wilt Socrates, Socrar. Thou ſpeakeſt nor rightly 41. 


© cibiades, Alcib, How then muſt I ſpeak ? Socrat, bn ie 212; ian, 
© If God will, &c. Again, Plate in his Theet. fol. 151. brings in $. 
erates alluring T heeteras (a young man of an happie ingenie) to his 
Philoſophie : in order whereto he affirms, that be was gerdT1NG; i.e, 
endowed with a Midwifes facultie to draw forth the conceptions of 
mens minds. Bur withall he adds that God alone was the Effc:ent,and 
he only a Midwife employed by God , padavai whs $135 dragyite, 
Secrates's De Jv1&1 5 amndavost, God has compelled me to play the Midwife, but for 
01, bad me to generate, and fol, 210, he expreſly lates, 1 and my Mather 


received this Midwifes facultie from God , &t. 6. Hence Socyae: - 


pretended to have a familiar Demon alwaies attending, and inſpiring 
of him. So Plato T heagnes. 128. brings in Secrares thus diſcourling, 
kr 1a 76 Fig woreg magtmbuevoy bppet ix winds dyEaueyoy Sauer tet) 
Tio gurl þ Cre jim ae prot onal, fc, © There is by Divine 
© Gracea Demon, Which has follo ved me from my Childhood, This 
© Demon, is a voice, which ſignifies to me What I muſt doe, 
©yet it does not compel me to do every thing : Bur ifany ofmy 

* friends communicate ſomewhat to me, nd that voice dehort me 
” OSIOS- me from the ſame, it alſo ſuffers me nor todoe ir , &c, Soir'sſad 
batur Dzmone Of Socrates that when one of his Scholars offered him Money for ite 
deidpe ftruQting him , he refuſed ir, ſaying, his Demon would not permit 1 
five domeſtico, And Plato in his Sympeſion , brings in Socrates diſcourling at large df 
& familiari; ex this Dewon,his Ofhce, &c, And Serranwe in Plato's Apologie for%- 
cujus praſcrip- Crates tells us, * T hat Socrates called his Divine Inſpiration Amui- 
tes wy + © ycoy garlu' x 70 owueior, a Demon, aV, oice , and a S1gne, And by the 
imegro "ol © affiſtance of this tutelar Demon Socrates affirmed , that he inflitured 
de Deo So- © his whele life even from his childhood. What this Demon was,vhe- 
cratis Madau* © ther a good, or bad Angel (whereof the latter is moſt probable) it 
_— © Concerns usnot to debate : only this 1s evident from the whole, that 
Phil.0.3.6. '3, Socrates acknowledged a neceſſitie of a ſupernatural, Divine, aſſiſtance 
' * forinftruQion, and direRion &'c. 7. Socrates acknowledgeth ane- 
ceſſitie of ſome Divine Purgatorie , or purgation to expel all noxious 
humours from the ſoul : So Plats Charmides 1 54. * Socrates artificiall) 
* feignes himſelf (ſaies he) a Phyſician; and teſtifies, that his Medi- 
© camient would be ineffeRual unleſs there preceed ſome imuds , pit 

* parato:ie Pill, or enchantment, by the words whereof the diſe? 


© may be driven out, This he illuſtrates by an excellent nl 2wn 
r 


CL, © Faith, Prayer, Immortalitie of the Soul. 


«drawn from Medicine, which reacheth that-general purgatives are to 
« precede particulars : &rd 4 Tis wmvdng «Nv open ein oy guns, &c. 
 Soagen fol 157. he adds 98ggwevict 5 pl ox Tow smwdais Thet., mis 
© com dils. TAWTES TWO aboyes £2) 769 xgAGs, Socrates ſaid, that the ſoul 
© was ro be purged by certain Epeda's, or preparatories , and theſe E- 
poda's Were Good, and Divine words, 8. Socrates ſeems to have fome 
imperfect notices of Faith, and Prayer, according ro the Scriptures 8.0f faith, 
notion thereof, So Plats Epinoms, fol, 980. m5dons F Suoie buyurs, fc, 454 Prayer. 
Truſt on the Gods, and pray unto them, that meer apprehenſions of the 
nature of the Gods may come into rhy minde. g. Lally that Socrates g. Of the Soul 
had very clear apprehenſions of the ſou/'s :mmortalitie , and it's ſepa- it's immorte- 
rate (tare,will be evident co any,thar views his dying diſcourſe of this litie, &c. 
Theme, as related by P/atoin his Phedo, By all which laid rogether 
i's evident: that Socrates had very Metaphyſical contemplations of 
Divine Myſteries, and thar originally from the Jewiſh Church, 
6, 5 Though: Secrares was not withour ſublime, and deep contem- $,craes'; 
ations of Divine things, yer the moſt of his Philoſophical diſcourſes 4#ive Mord 

in his Schole concerned Aforals,and that for the reaſons afore menti- Philoſopbie 
oned. So Auguſt. Crvir, 1. 8, c, 4. *©In as much as the udie of 59 far con* 
© viſdom confilts in Contemplation, and Aion, Socrates is ſaid ro **PPi*iive. 
&excel molt, in ARtive Philoſophie, whereas Pythagoras, infiſted more 
| *upon Contemplarive , &'c. Nor but that Socrates ſpent much time 
| in Contemplation. as well as Pythagoras, for ſo Plate lib. 7. de ; 

brings in Adimantxs thus ſpeaking unto Socrates , Thow haſt conſumed 

thy whole life 1# nothing elſe but Speculation ; &c, Only herein lay the 
< difference : Socrates made all hisContemplations ſubſervient unto Ate 
d #, and valued not ſpeculative ſczences farther them they conduced to 
; pratice : for he made Man the whole ſubjeR of his philoſophie. So 
Navin his Apologie for Socrates, tellsus, hoiv much time he ſpent in 
Contemplative Inquiſitions ; bur only fa far,as they referred ro Afton: 
Whereas Pythagoras, & ſo Plats in many of their inquiries made Trath 


- BF tte ultimare ObjeR or End of their Contemplation, or Motion. Now 
05 BY it's well known; that the ſpecifick differrence berwixt Conremplative, 
ly and Ative Philoſophie ariſerh nor, ſo much from their. different As, 


3 Obje&s, and Effe&s ; fer AQtive Philoſophie ſuppoſerh ſome Con- 
templation of Truth , as well as Contemplative ; only in the latter, 
This the ultimate ObjeR, and ſole Effe& ; whereas the former 
conſiders Truth only as influential En, according to that anci- 
pare” f ent 


» 


AIl Philoſophie to end in Virtue, and Ation, 3, , 


ent determination , *Egt 4 6 wir aexxlixd pracorpia dgunic min7ihd, 5 
5 $rogyrIt danSeles. Praftick, Philoſophic 1s effettive; of Virtue , by 
Theoretick of Truth. Thus we ſee how Socr ates's Philoſophie may be 
rermed Afrve,rhough nor excluſive of (omemplation, Namelyzit is 
not only ſpecu/atrve, and apprehenſive of Truth, bur alſo prafiich, and 
: cauſative of Virtze : wherein he was followed by the Cynicks, and 
a Pon Stoxcks, who acknowledged a Fraternitie , as being both deſcended 
CO ;» from Secyates's ſchole,and herein agreed with him in making the chief 
Virtue and Cnd of Philoſophie to be v3 wT' dgerl Zu , To live according to Vir. 
Aion. te, So Plare, whe according tovniverſal conſent, received his M6: 
rals from Secrates, follows his Maſter therein, relling us,that * Philo. 
© ſophie is the way to true Feliert;e , which has chiefly theſe two Off. 
© ces, toContemplare God, and ro ſever the minde from Co 
© Phantaſmes. So agen Plato in his Ewthydemas tells us, that * Uſe 
* in things holds the principal place, and the poſſeſſion of any thing, 
© therefore of ſcience 1t ſelf, whichIwithour the uſe thereof, is vain:% 
© chat if there could be a ſciexce,vhich ſhould give us Immorralitie,yet 
were it of no value,if we underſtood not how to uſe it: whence he cop- 
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ill of Phi , who lives not Philoſophically. 1, e. according to the yre- 
veprs of Philefophie. And elſewhere be give us this principally the 
ſprrirs of all bis Philoſophie, To Phileſophize is ro know , to love, an 
to imitate God, Yea Ariſtotle his ſcholar who abounds in ſpeculation, 
does yet herein ſymbolize with him, and Secrates his Maſter : affirm» 
ing thar he alone is a true Philoſopher, who lives Philoſophically :% 
Arift. Eth. 1. 2.0.4. #t mw rim 0% oeffizoct bl 5 + abpr wir 
pilpyres HrovVlas grhompeiy & im Vows, arab alert Buorky 71 aun} 
wheres br Hf larpis wir exirorr Fairey, woos d hy Hf ag 
mute, gang Ty #d" Invivor To [Euo1 Td ow Lich £7v Srogwdburve ul” ral 
E uyav vTW 120087 TH. Many doe not theſe things, but fmg to then 
reaſon they think to Philoſophize, and ſo to be virtwons , doing like to ſect, 
men, who bear their Phyſtian diligemly, but yer doe nerhing of what be 
preſcribeth.” As herifies theſe pl mg thas the Phyſicians will never one 
the bedie, ſo the other ghus Philoſephizing, will never cure the ſoul.Sur tt 
Sroicks (as it has been already bintedF follow Socrates wi wide, for 
by foo reducing all Philoſphie to Moralitie, So Epifterw bid his D- 
ſciples Nozto rell the world they were Philoſophers by words, bub) deeds 


0.1. Socrates's Moralitie, or Praffical Philoſophie. 


co a as Philoſophers, As (ſaies he) Los) %; at apiCers v odymy glgeren 
7 m1punv emer wy mov loez!, end mir youly You mh ye Vee VEw 
gigs, 2) 27:6, 2) ov mivuy 'c, The ſheep do not bring their graſſe to the 
pherd to ſhew how much they eate, but digeſting their food within , they 
bring forth a good Fleece', and Milk, And ſodo you ; don't reach men, 
how they ought to eate, but cate as you ought, &c. So Syurca Epiſt. 75.He 
15 not bleſed » who hnowes theſe things,but who does them. Epilt, 94. What 
elſe is Philoſophit, but 4 law of Life ? The like Seneca Epilt. go. Wil- 
© dom (ers deeper, neither does ſhe teach the hands, but is the Miſ- 
*creſs of Minds : ſhe is a Queen, and Governeſs, Arts ſerve , | bur 
wiſdom governs the life , Seneea Epilt, 117. The minds is wont to de- 
light, rather then to heal it ſelf , and to make Philoſophie a Recreation, 
« it ought to be 4 Remedie, &c. To which we may adde thar of 
Plutarch de placit, philoſ.l.1, It behoves (ſaies he) a man (truly wiſe &) 
bleſſed & wb rov Srwgnnasy ID of Gyrar,dMnd x ocxtlzly W Nbrror, To 
be nt only Theoretich of Beings, but alſo prathick of things wanting 44 to 
well-being. By all which we ſee whar a general reception this attive, and 
moral Philoſophie,which Socrates firſt brought intothe Scholes, found 
among all the following Sefs, eſpecially che Sreicks, That Socrates 
reduced the whole of his Philoſophie to an luagztie Uirtuons operas $rmes'; 
tzon , is evident, by what is mentioned of him in Srobams Serm. 1, Moralitie. 
fol. 29. "Expire 3 rhr&- auirhy | ſe. Zunpariw \ mi Soni ab re nofre- 
ry 611 mri ue 3),smxdren dregtia\-- x, delrvs 3 of Irognned Tos 
ley 77) bv ad p4n9o/e me opperd Tu aegfoVTes bv NN largoig 19 me Laces 
Is} mares mo} me mniTiEg., gr 3 wady bu acttorre im oefiorues = 
Nv Yon 1D, ire 600145, Some one aching Him (i.e, Socrates ) what ſeem- 
ed to hims the beſt inſlruftion > He anſwered Eupraxie, or Well-doing--- 
For he ſaid they were beſt, and moſt grateful to God in bhushandrie , who 
tranſafled their hut andr1ie affaires well ; In Phyſioks, who afled as good 
Phyſicians 5 In Politicks, who diſpatched the Politich concerns well. But 
he, that does nothing well, ſaid he, is neither profitable , nor (Theo 
philes) grareful ro God. Thus Stobews, who alſo in what follows, ſerm. 
1, fol, 29.) rells us out of Xenophon, /16, 2, de Secrat, that Secrares 
made this his pratice whereſoevet he came to do Good,Gfe.f). 9 Zo- 
zodms Ub by wer: aedoy mart x, mivre Gap wh & = Hom iv wot- 
nudmey Thu ml Suredre cunrrran, x, wr invive Pranedi Cov inmeoty x) is 
imiy edgy wart mt 3 Talloy 3Htr Toy 3 arrdiilor Lava TyAG F guu= 
turutin, Thus Recrares wid in every offxir,and accotding to every 
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2 Particulars of his Mor.Philoſ.& mode of Philoſophiz.ing.B.;, 
© reſpe& uſeful, wherefore nothing was more beneficial than to hays 


© converſation with Socrazes, and conference wich him in every place 
© and matcer : for he proficed thoſe, who converſed with him, no led 
© in recrearion,than in ſerious ſtudies, and conferences : Thus Stobem, 
So Plutarch acquaints us, that © Secrates taught not only in the Chair 
© but even in his recreations, in his earing, in che Field, in the Mar. 
© ker, finally, when he was in Priſon ; thus he made every place; 
Schole of Virtue, &c. As for the ſeverals of Socrates's Moral Philoſo. 
phie, we have noexaR account thereof, becauſe he left noching in 
Writing ; only we may look upon molt of ?/ats's Moral Philoſophi 
zings as extras (chough with ſome flouciſhes, and intermixtures of 
his own) of Secrates's Principles ; for it is a received opinion 
the Ancients, that Plato owes the orig inal of us CMoral Phuloſophic ts 
Socrates, as eAnguſtin, &'6. Bur yer we ſhall give one or two para. 
culars of Secrates's Morals Fc, 
1, He made ic agrear part of his deſign to ſtrip men of their affed- 
ed conceiced opinions of their own Wi He ſeemed to have ſane 
kind of feeling ſenſe , bov apt men are to be their own flatterers,to a 
bound 1n the {enſe of their own parts and ſufficiencies , and thereface 
he laies his as the firſt principle , and foundation of all Philoſophie 
K now thy ſelf : So Plato ( Alcibiad. 24) brings in Socrates adviſing 
Alcibiades to the Rudie of himſelf rhus: *And wntduwr@ ipelnng ny 
ir Arapers yogumers TNQOTI ZEEATTON, © Bur believene, 
* and the Delphick, Oracle, Know thy ſelf. He tells us (fol. 134) 
* that they who know not themſelves , know nothing of their om 
© g00ds,0r ills, nor of any ſuch thing, that belonged co them, yeatha 
© they knew nothing of ocher atfaires; and therefore could never make 
© 000d Politiciani, or G overnoxrs of Families, He alſo affirms, that all 
, bh proceeds from a conceired ignorance, which makes men preſume 
* they know,whar indeed rhey are ignorant of. He ſhews hoy many 
© have erred from the belt Marke, becauſe thy cruſted co their om 
© opinion 3 whereas thoſe,who are conſcious of their ignorance, will 
© commir themſelves to the reaching of others. He ſaics this is the belt 
© Modetlic, and Wiſdom 73 proemdr iavyly , to know a man's (elf, 
© He gives us the root of this Self-knowledge, namely the knowledge 
© ofGod,&c.He alſo informs us touching its rrue ObjeR,and AR: viz. 
 chatir isa reflex knowledge of che ſoul, ics Habirs, ARts, &s: And 
* the more effeRually ro coavince Alcibiades of his dtehle 
P 


C. I, | His Rhetorick Ironies,& DialeFick Interrogations, 


' proad arrogance, Socrates draws a parallel *cvixt him, & the Perf 
© ax Monarchs thereby to ſhew him hoiv inconhderable he was : ſo 
« Plato Alcibiades , fol. 103. 

2. Socrates gave many excellent precepts for the government of 2. For the go. 
the Tongue as Srobews SErm. 3. 44+ piaixoey ID jwiinner  prataaency tO __ R_ of 
be a love: of hearing, more than a lover of ſpeaking. Agen opegaets wy © OG 
us nbyus orryq * The 5 ohylu xaygg , © Seal thy words with hlence , and 
thy filence with opportunirie, wherein he Pythagorized. Laſtly, albeic 
Sxrates gave »many excellent Moral Inftitutes, yet was he greatly 
defeaive both as to ys ay Practice : as hereafter. 

6. 6. As for Secrates's Mode, or Forme of Þ hiloſophizing, it was Socrues's 
in the general ſuirable to his marrer, natural, familiar, and plain, not noi wrny 
arnificial. He ſuited his Forme to his £Marter, according tothe Me- 4;,,, natural, 
thod of Nature, not his Matter to his Forme, as the ſcholes now doe. ard familiar. 
For the watter of his Philoſophie being chiefly Adore, he firred his 
farme cherero. In particular,the Secrar:ck Mode,or Forme of Philoſs- 
phizing was Twofold, 1. Rhetorical, or Swaſrve, 2. Dialetlick, of 
Perſuaſive, 1, As to Socrates's Rhetorical mode of Philoſophizingit , v1, ayers 
Was by /rome:and indeed his whole life was bur a kind of /reme, or difſ- rick mode Irs. 
lmulation, whence he was called 8 «/g&y i.e, One that atls the part of a nical. 

Fool, though moſt Wiſe. Cicero (de orat. 2.) tells us * That Socrates ex- 
* ceeded all men in this [ronical diſſimnulation, mixing a ſweet Utbani- 
"tie, and pleaſantnes wich his diſcourſes : ſo Stobews ſaies, that his 
* Jets were inſtructive. 2. As for Socrates's Dialethical Demonſtra- , 11, ni. 
hve, and Perſuaſive Mode of Philoſophiziug, it was alſo Natural , and je by Indufii» 
Familiar, not Artificial, as that in Ar:forle's (chole. In brief, Socra- 0%, which con- 
ter's natural Logick conſilted in Induftion ; which Cicero | de Invent.1,) ped of Inter- 
' defines a Diſcourſe, that gains aſſent to things doubtful , by the a- ns 
"ſent which is yeelded to things not doubtful. Lud. Vives (im Ang.Civ. 
1.8.6, 7.) acquaints us, that * this Secratick, InduRion is of all molt 
"powerful ; which none uled more happily than Secyares ; whence 
' Uxintilian commends it to his Orator ; whence alſo Plats borrowed 
tis Mode of Dialegizing,e. This kind of reaſoning Socrates affefted, 
e he would not himſelf uſe any arguments of perſuaſion, but ra- 
ther work ſomewhat out of what was granced, This his diſcurſive 
WH [oduRtion Soryares formed: into, and expreſſed by Imerrogations , 25 
| W's evidenc to any, that ſhall conſider his diſcourſes in Plate. So 
Horabeeck, ſumma Contreverſ, pag. 56, * Alwaies ( ſaies Hornbeck,) 
approved 
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His Diſpnting by Interrogations of J-wiſh Original, R,, 
© approved the Socrarick, mode of Diſputing, wherein, by continued, 
* & prelling interrogations,and anſwers,the truth at laft is ſo certainly 
© oathered, and concluded, rhar ir eaſily gains an aflent from all; 
© which as elſewhere, ſoeſpecially in Plato's Hippia he obſerves, &c, 
Socrates made uſe of this kind of Argumentation by Interrogations, 
thereby to draw forth the concluſion he aimed to prove,even trom the 
gradual conceſſions of his 0 ts : for he was word to ſay be knev 
nothing himſelf, only like a barren Midwife he was endowed with; 
particular gift for che aflifting others co bring forth their own concey. 
tions. $0 Plato Theet, fol, 210, rw $ wardar rmevilu, iu £5 wing i 
v47 indgaut , This Midaifes Art, 1, and m) Aother recerved fron 


fiical interre= God, Ce, In theſe Dialogizang diſpures Socrates attributed more 

tO his opponents, detra&ing trom himſelf, for he pretended flill to 
know nothing, and therefore refuſed ro take Money of his Scholars, 
Thence Ariſtotle, 2 Elench, Sophiſt, cap. 8. ſaies, That Socraes 
alwaies interrogated , but never replied , becauſe he profeſſed be buy 
nothing, This Natural and fanuliar mode of reaſoning by guefi- 
oxs and anſwers uſed in Socrates's Schole ſeems an exact imvrarion of, 


gations of 
Jewiſh origi- 
nal, 


and derivation from the Jewiſh mode of Diſputation. So CAſark 8.11, 
'Tis ſaid the Phariſees came forth,& began ro queſtion with him, &r, 
"ris ſo in the Greeh ev{nrov dwnd to diſpute with him by queſtions: % 
G rot;x50n this place : The ancient manner of Diſputing, (11cs he, ww bj 
Interrogations. But more expreſly* Luke 11, 53. 'Tis ſaid the Sender, 
and Phariſees began to urge him vehemently, Syd Waggiy , 1. t. by In 
terrogations, unto Which they required an extemporaty anſwer, {6 it 
follows, 4nd to provoke him to ſpeak of many things _— CA 
© word ( ſaies Grot:1s ) was taken from the Scholes, where the Maſter 
© were wont to ſer the riper Scholars to poſe the younger by Interrs 
gations , whence in the New Teſtament the words $1axizat%, and Je 
XoxGeaw uſually ſignifie ro difpute, 5, e. by Dialogues, or ueſtions and 
anſwers, which was the mode of diſputing in the Few1ſh { boles, and 
thence traduced unto the Grecian, and continued among(t chem till 
<Ariſtet/e reduced this natural Logick to an Artificial way of Sylly'» 
zirg in Mode and Figure, of which more hereafter , in P/ats's mode 
of 1 hiloſophizing, In theſe diſfurarions of Sorrares, he incenas mote 
the drawing forth, nd revincing the opinton of his Opponent,than tht 
delivering and eftabliſhing of his own. For be concewed it not b 
concern , Who affirmed he knery nothipg, to afſert any thiog -= 
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C.1. TheO0ccaſfion, and Inſiruments of bis Death, 


himſelf declarech in P/ato's Theeterw. And this his modeſt ſuſpenſion, 
or conceling his own opinion, laid rhe Foundation of thoſe differing 
Seas, which ſprang from him ; eſpecially of the Academical iros, of 
ſuſpenſion : of which hereafter. ho vbeit Socrates's modeſiie would 
not permit him to aſſerr, and confirme his own gariuere , or Hy- 
potheſes , yet waShe very bold, and Ironical in refuting the proud af- 
ſumings of ſuch as prerended they knew all things.So Aug»/t.de Civit. 
L8.c. 3+ * It is apparent (ſaies he) that Socrates did in his very Moral 
© queſtions, Whereto he ſeems wholly ro addi& himſelf, either by his 
' confefled ignorance, or difſembled knowledge, with an admirable 
pleaſanenes, and moſt acute urbanitie agirare,and overturne the follie 
* of unlearned perſons , who thought they knew ſomewhat ,. &e, 
All cheſe Philotophick Contemplations of Socrates laid together, ſuf- 
kiciencly argue their original ro be Divine, and Sacred, Yea Juſtin 

, and other of the Fathers, conceived, that he lived w@ aiyv,& 
that he didvd glgvs in part acknowledge Chrift,So Fuſtin Martyr Apol. 
ad Senat. & Amon. Hormna Hiſt, Eccleſ, 1. 34.c,13, Tis Loffible 
chat Socrates Dzmon might be no other, than the Divine aiy@&, or 
Spirit of God, 


$. 7. This fervor of Secrates mixed with an Ironical facetiouſnes in The occaſion 
overturning che proud conceired ignorance of ſome,who fancyed they and inſtru 
knew all rhings, 1s ſuppoſed to give the occaſion of his condemnation, ments of his 
nd dearh.So Auguſt. de Croit.l.s .c. 3.) in what follows ſaies,that from Deb. , 


* theſe endeavours of Socrates to diſcover the follie of theſe ignorant 
* $ophiſts,enmiries being fiicred up,he was by a calumnious crimination 
f condemned,and puniſhed wich death, cc. Plate in his Apologie for 
Seerates affirmes , that theſe odiums , and feudes befel Socrates by rea- 
{on of his diſputations againſt theſe proud Seph:ffs. The lame Lerting: 
"There were three, that accuſed Socrates Anytnue, Melitws, and Lycon 
the Orater, who was the Aftor ; whereas Any defended rhe rouc 
of Artificers, and the reſt of the Arhenians, whom Socrates often deri- 
ded ; and Melitns defended the Poets, when Socrates had condemned, 
and judged 'to be expelled the Citie. The main crime they accuſe 
him of was his denying a mulriplicirie of Gods &c. for which he was 
condemned by 281 ſuffrages. Immediately before his death , after he 
tad caken the poyſon, he makes a learned, and undaunted diſcourſe a- 
bout the ;nmertalitie of the Sowl,and its Rare in ſeparation from the bo- 
die &'c, and when he felt the paines of Death-growing upon him,he 


takes 
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224 Socrates bis CharaFer. Ba, 


ms takes his leave of his Scholars, enjoyning them to go, and Sacrifice x 
ronnulloram COckto E ſculapins the Demon-god of Medicine, as a thankful acknoy. 
odix in ſ con. 1edgememt for ſo {weer, and noble a death : of which ſee Plas 
citaſer, accu» Phedo about the end z alſo his, and Xenophon's Apologies for Secray, 
ſarusquod cor- with Diogenes Laertius, where we find Socrates pleading, that his 
rumperct J1- Enemies overwhelmed him not with Crimes, bur envie only, &c, 
nominal And the eAthemans were ſogreatly affe&ed with the injurie done to 
tiones induce. Socrates, that a lictle after they cauſed all their Scholes to be ſhur, and 
ret ad cicutx puniſhed Melitus with death, Anymns With baniſhment, erefting i 
forbitiovem brazen Statue to Socrates, as Auſtin : and Ludov, Vives in Aug, Crut, 
cond:mnatus pg , 2. gives him this great Character, * 1his is that Socrates of 
eſt Socrates, , - 's . rae | 
Saint. 1. 4. c.** Whom nothing can be ſufficiently ſaid for his Dignitie, who, asit' 
4. Apul. 10. © manifeſt, was the wiſelt of all the Gemles, and came neareſt of al 
miles, Horni= © rg the Chriſtian Wiſdom : He was borne at Athens, Sophroniſcm bes 
> Hiſt. Phul. « ing his Father, &'c, He was a Man temperate, chaft, jult, modeſt,p- 
"= cane 4 © rientof inuries ; not greedie of riches, pleaſures, no nor yer of 
Cbarafter, * glorie, for it's certain he writ nothing. He was the firſt, who whill 
© others profeſſed to know all things, profeſſed himſelf to know no- 
thing. Thus Lud. Vives. To which may be added that of Horaw, 
Socrates erat vir acutus, feſtrous laborems tolerans,non tam preceptic quan 
exemplo docens : quem, & Latlantius ceteris non paulo cordatiorem ft 
concedit, Socrates was eminent for his Acumen, Eloquence, Dili- 
gence, Inſtruging, as well by his Example as Preceprs ; and ſuch 
Laftantixs alſo acknewledgerh ro have far ſurpaſt others ( Heathen Ph 
loſophers) for Wiſdom, Hors, Hiſt. Phil. lib, 3. cap. 13, Yerſome 
ſay, Socrates was not exempred from that great Gent/e uncleane, 
waich the wiſeſt and beſt of choſe Gentz/e Philoſophers were guiltied, 
mentioned Rops. 1. 21, 27. as elſewhere. 
6f Socrates's $. $. Though Socrates writ nothing himſelf, yer bis Diſputes were 
Scholars, and commirted ro Writing by his Scholars : amongſt whom Xenophon ws 
their different the firſt, and molt punQual;for Plate uſerh a grear liberrie in interlining 
perſkaſeons & \;- own Sentimencs with his Maſters Dogmes, And albeit Socrates cot 


he ng? fined himſelf to Morals, and in his Fhiloſophizings thereon uſed 4 


Good, &, plain-method, yer afrer his death, his Scholars fell into ſeveral Fa. 
whence they tions, and Seas, which ſprang from their differing Apprehenhons 4 


fell into _ bour the: chiefeſt G ood, and the chiefeſt Evil, So Auſtin (C ewo1t dS, 6.3.) 
vers Seer. © Therefore Socrates by reaſon of his ſo great Fame, both living, #0d 


© dead, left behind him many Se&atory of his Philoſophie, what 
«Er 


C. 1, Socrat's Scholars,their difference about the chiefeſt Good 22g 
«Eriſtick ſtudie was to be verſed in the Controverſies of Moral Que. 
( tions, wherein the chrefeſt Good confilted ? which nor evidently ap- 
( pearing in Sorares's Diſputes, whil'lt he Rarred, and afſerred, and 
© deftroyed every thing, yo formed ſuch a chief Good, as ſeem- 
©ed molt pleaſing to him. Thus had theſe Socraticks differing per- 
© (waſions about this lalt end ; ſome placing the chiefeſt Good in Plea- 
© ſures, as gh 4-8 ; ſome in Vircue, as Amtiſthenes, &c, Indeed 
al the Sets of rhe Ionick, Philoſophie, ſeem to owe their Original 
to Socrates's Schole, eſpecially the Cyreniack,, Cynick , Eleatick,, 
Megarick,, Academnickh,, Platonch,, Stoick, 

1, Of Soerazes's Scholars, Xenophen, and «/E£ſchings, the Socratick Xenophon; 
cave faft to their Maſter, wirchour founding a new SeR. 

2. Ariſtippus the Cyrenian, another of $ocrates's Scholars founded ms 
the Cyremiack, Set, whoſe main Principle was, that the chiefeſt Good *0#1der of 
liyin Fleeſwre, whence the whole Se& was called 54rd, as the E-"* © —_— 
pcureans after rhem. | 

3. Antiſthenes of Socrates's Scholars, founded the C ymick_Antifthenes of 
S&&, His chief Poſition was, that Virtue was the chiefeft Good, xgr* the Cynicks, 
«<1nls (3y, herein he was followed by Zeno his Scholar, who was the 4*4 Sticks, 
Founder of che Sroick, Se, Which as to Morals held a great commu- | 
non wich the Cymcks, and they both with Socrates, &c. 

4- Anorher of... Socrates's Scholars was Emcl;d the Megarich., Euclid of the 
whoſe Followers were chence called Megaricks, and afterwards Eri.. Megaricks. +, 
>; ; and by ſome Djalefticks, becauſe they exerciſed themſelves 
chiefly in Diale&ick Queſtions, which humor Excl;d ſuckt in,not from 
Sraes, but Parmenides, and Zeno the Elcatich, | 

5+ Phedo of Elia, another of Secrates's Scholars, eſtabliſhed the Phzdo of che 
Elatick Set. He writ many of Secrates's Elegant Speeches. . Elenicks. 
6. Bur the molt renowned of all Socyater's Scholars, was Plate, that p1,;, ,c xe 
mous Founder of the old Academie, whence the new Academicks' academicks, 
elcetided; as the Plaronsfts : as it follows, "$1. oh$25 
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226 ThatPlatoberrowed bis choiceſt Notiows from the Jew!, 1,2, 


CHAP. Il. 


Of the Platonick Philoſophie, its traduTion 
from the Jews, 


That Plato borrowed his Philoſophic from the Jes, proved by the w. 
verſal conſent, 1. of Pagans. Plaro's own Confeſſions, that be v- 
ceived bus choiceſt principles from the Barb:r1-ns, Phenicians, ad 
Syrians, i.e, the Jews. | Plato's maarts aty&, and nigh 
'$6:O-, ſome Jewiſh Traditions : His Tradjtions of the Dioin 
Ideas, Providentt, Immortalitie of the Soul, and Origine of tle 
Univerſe from the |ews.The Teftimome of Numenius.2,The Tj 
monies of |<ivs, Ariſtobulus, Joſephus.3.Teſtimomes of Chriſliay, 
T. CMore ancient, as Clem. Alexandrinus, Juſt, Martyr, Jo 
Grammaticus, Ambroſe, Auſtin.. 3. Moderne, Lud. Vive, 
Selden, Jackfov, Cudwotrh, Stillingfleer, a»d Homius, © 
$. 1, JAving given ſome cutſorie account of the Socyatich, Philo. | 
That Plato ſophie, We now proceed to the Plaromich (the main Branch | 
borrowed the Of the Socratich,) ro demonſirare its traduRtion: from the Jewiſh Di. 
— ”y _ pe Fant apy 4 hr _ the fame __ + _ lad WY « 
own in our Diſcoutſe of Pytheporick Philoſoptite ; namely, firſt, t 
ne op give that, which the Scholes cerme diff; 7% 341, a Demonſiratio WW « 
monies of That "tis ſo; and then to proceed ro the #71, rhe ſeveral Cauſer,Ne. WF 7 
Heathens, thods, and waies by which Plato traduced his Philoſophie from the in 
Fr vn- Jewiſh Church, and Oricles. As for rhe firſt Branch of our Demon.  ;. 
: * tration, «to prove the qued/t, that Plato indeed borrowed the choicelt WW «1 
parts ohis UAE Fout the Fews, and ſacred Scriptures; we (hall NY « 4 
| is 6 7 porn t nnd bo Fun con, os — 7 
£ t(as they phrale it) an 1nartificial Argument, yer will t 
S—_ and bind1 one preſent porn; For we hall produce K. 
Teſtimonies from al parties, both Pagans, Fews, and Chriftian,, wi Bey 
thoſe moſt able and faichful Recorders of, and Searchers into Afi 
quitie : ſo that there will not be place lefr for doubring; ſo far as ſud 
an humane Faith will reach ; that parties ſo diametrically oppoſite 1 
their inclinations, perſwaſions, humors, principles,ſpirics,and 1nte 
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C2; : Blato'copn Teſtimovieto this Tratb,,:, |; 247: 

ſhould univerſally conſpire to.impoſe achear, and falkrie, onal) their 

poſteritie in a matter concerning Which chey had {ufficient advantages 

co ſarisfie themſelves,and their poſterities. | That Grecien Philobokie 

in general «as traduced from the Fewyh Church, we proved byuni- 

verſal conſent, - Beok 2-Ghap,4. Which mightſerve aro 0ur-particu.P 

lar caſe, But we ſhall now give you- ſome particular Teſtimonies to 

prove,that Platoderived his PhiloGphic fromthe Fews,and Scriptures. 

And amcngft thoſe from Pagams, we'ſhall begin with ſome-Confefſions 

diopt from Plato's own Pen,. which ſeem = oe ſome grounded evi- 

dence, if notfull conviction. to our Concluhon,/ | of ke. 
1. Plato confefleth ingenioufly,ahat he,together with the.reft of the 2. Plato ac- 

Grecians, received their choiceſt Traditions, and Learning, from cer- vnewledgetb 

tain 4x5 more ancient thanthemſelves.So in his Cratylam,fol.4.26. danke j 

(edit, Steps.) Plate acknowledgerh, That the firſt Inſtitution of Letters j, from the 

wa from the Gods, by certain Barbarians, '& ec. ſo in bis Epinens, Plato Barbarians, by 

ſacs, #hat the Greeks recerved, wivveor Tem irs THaG- dmppdtor), they hon be 
into4 bettey mode, that is, they cloath'd in a Greek faſhian, there. 244% tbe 

y todiſguiſeit. That by Barbarians can be meanc no other than the 

Hebrews,we have endeavoured to prove out of Faſtin Martyr, Clemens Tetanus Ple: 

Alexandrinua, Epiphanins, Nicephoras, and Serranm,, before Part. 1, to Grzcos 2 

Brok,x. Chap. 2, . This is farther evident by what we find in Tatianus Barbaris didi- 

(contra Grecos Oratia;) thus tranſlaced. © Ir becomes not you, O Gre- cm —_— 

*:14ns, to proſecute the Barbarians with ſomuch enmirie, and.to be ,, yy 

*{oinvidious againſt their Placits : For whar is there of Studie a- Stewch., Eugu- 

*mong you, which .drew” not its Origine from the Barbarians, &c, binus, de Pere 

Then having largely explicated che chief parts of the Greciay Learn- 7*: F'biloj, 

ing, he ptoceeds to demonſtrate, -that the Moſaick Wiſdom, which *****.._ 

be calls Barbarick,, was moſt ancient. *© Therefore, ſaith he, 1 have 

*bid adieu to the vain Glorie of the Kowexs, tothe frigid Eloquence 

*of the Athenians, and their contentious Studies : and have em. 

' braced our Barberick, Philoſophie, which how it is moreancient than 

* your Diſciplines,” L now proceed co explicate;: This he demonſtrates 

very accurately, -by evincing, thaz Moſes was more ancient than 


x 
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,wl Beroſas,who writ the Ghaldean Annals, yea then (admys, &c. whence 
= he concludes thus. _* Hence it appears, that 44oſes was more ancient 


"than thoſe ancient Heroes: and-it is butequal, that we give credic 
ſs 'totheelder,rather than to the'G re#7ans, who drew their Dogmes,not 
ne *nghtly underſtood, from the: others | Founrain, © For .many;of the 

Gg 2 Grecian 


228 Plato's Syrian, and Phenician Fables Jewiſh Bi; 
© Grecian Sophiſts, being induced by a certain Curiofitie, indeavoured 
© rodeprave, and pervert whatever they learned from Moſes, or the 
© like wiſe Men ; which they did partly, that chey might makethx 
© theit own,which they drew from others; partly, that under a fei 
© ed Compoſition of Speech, conceling what they underfiood nor, 

* might corrupt the Truth by their Comments. Thus Tatianus, 
Plato's S$yri= - 2, Plato makes mention of certain Sverer, and $0avx98 pie, Syria, 
- 41, and Phe- and Phenician Fables,which he calls d-oþþ170, incffable, &c. So Play 
er aa (de repub. 1. 3, fol. 414;) tells us, © of-s/ Phenician Fable touching the 
ped © Frarernirie of all men made out of the Earth, &c. where Serraw 
© obſerves, that this Fable is but a foot-ſtep of the Primitive Trat, 
© rouching the formation of | Adam out of the Earth, and that by the 
© name of the Phemcian DoArine is noted the Fewiſh. So Platoin his 
Sympoſium, ſpeaks of a Phenician Fable touching the g14e)urv, 
man, and woman conjoyned ; which Cxdworth, with others, makes 
be bur a Fewiſh Tradition of | Eves formation our of Adam : Yea, the 
Jews themſelves had this Cabbaliftick Fable of an Androgynon con- 
mon amonglt rhem, as Grerixs has obſerved on 1 Tiw. 3. 4. as afote, 
And Hammond,. on Matth. 15, 22. tells us in expreſs termes, *rhit 
- © when the Heathens ſpeak of the Original, of their Literature fron 
* the Phenicians, they meanthe Hebrews. Bochart ( Phaleg.1l.4.c4,) 
tells us, that Herodotus calls rhe Fews Phenicians. So Xevrghn rel 
” _ us, the Fewswere called Syrians, as before, Par: 1. Book 1, Chap.1, 
Paras. 9. : 
Plato's q4ti- ny <A makes mention of a maids xaby Gr, an ancient Diſcourſe, 
cient T/44ini- Tradition, which he elſewhere calls aby@- 24G, 4 Divine Work, 
#15 Pewſh. Tradition, received'from the Ancients wholived: near the Gods, 67 
which 'cannor be underſtood of any more probably, then of fone 
ewiſh Traditions, as appears by particulats, | 
Plato's Tradi.. * 1+ Plato in his Fhilebws, fol. 17. confeſſerh, that © The knowlety 
tion of the * of the (wv, &c, Yonenfinite Being was from the Gols,who col! 
Aoaents, *rqunicated this knowledge to us by a certain Promethers, togetie! 
© with bright Fire : and then he addes, 23 4: dy maaude, Ge, Til 
© Storie of * Oxe, ' and many is a Tradition, which the: Ancients, Wn 
* were better, and dwelt nearer the (-0ds than we,: rranſmirtedu 
© us, fc. This Tradicion of #», 'x; moxnt, One,and many Was Originall 
traduced from the Fewiſh Chureh;. andlfe-Scripeure account of ( ,0d 
che Unitie of his Eſexce; and the Pluraliticof his Decrees, w y 
| tharnd 
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C2: Plato's ancient Tradition, and Divine Word, | 


thagora firſt brought into Greece, and after him Parmenides aſſumed 
che ſame, as the foundation of his eraphy/ich, Philoſophizings abour 
the Divine /deas : as before, Part.1, B.1.C.2, 9.6. . 

2. Plato, gs © l. 3.-makes mention of a maaids aby@-, an An- 
vent Tradition, Which affirmed God to be the beginning, the end, and 
middle of all things, &'c. This Plmtarch calls muaguay mar, the old 
Faith ;” which ſurely could be nothing elſe, bur the old Fewiſh Tradis 
tion, Which they had received touching God's Creation of, and Provi- 
dence over all things, Thus Steuchaus Eugubinus, de Peren, Philef, I. 2. 
c, 2. Juſtin Martyr conceryeth, that where you find in Vlato, or other 


229 


Plato's anci- 
ent Tradition. 


Philoſophers, mention of muxauds aiy@, the \ncient Fame, they meant 


it of Moſes, The like Plato in his Philebus affirmes , that all wiſe 
Men grant, &s y#s &3y Banagys npiv fegr7 o& yus, that the Divine 
mind is to 8 King both of Heaven, and Earth ; nzicher does any thing 
happen fortwirouſly, This x75 he elſewhere calls,the Soul of the World, 
rn Ty rt try - all things, as the Soul the Bodie : .which che 
Learned ſuppoſe to be bur a Tradition, from Gen. 1, 2, The Spirit, 
Oc, | | 
3. Plato, in his Phedo (fol. $5.) treating of the immortalitie of the 


Plato*s Divine 


Soul, confeſſeth, thar the ſafeſt, and moſt certain way to prove it, was #ord. 


ds rhe 3668 myde,by ſome Divine Wird, or Tradition; Now what this Di- 
vine Word ſhould be, 1f nor ſome Jewiſh, or Scriptaral Tradition, can- 
not bz imagined, This D:vine Word he elſewhere calls yywoys imme 
16, « Traditional Knowledge, &c, Of which ſee more, Part 1. 
Book 1. Chap. 2+ $. 5. 
4. Platoin his Timers, fol. 29. being about to treat of the Origine 
of the Univerſe, laies down this prekwinarie Concluſion : © Ir 15 jult 
* that both'T;, who diſcourſe, arid-you;-thar- judge, ſhould remember, 
*thar we have but humane nature, and therefore receiving + #9 
© u3Svy, the probable Fable, or Mythologick Tradition, it's meer, thar 
* we enquire no farther inco them. = That this probable Fable was ſome 
Jem, ot Seriptural-Tradition of the Origine of the Univerſe, will 
ſufficiently evident, when we come' to: prove. that all P/ato.'s Phi- 
loſophizings, touching rhe Ocigine of the Univerſe, were bur Tra- 
ditions from' Moſes's deſcription of the. Creation, 


/ 
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Plaro*s probae 
ble Tradition, 
or Fayte. 


5. Plato in his Politicus, fol. 252. gives us a large account of A. Plato's Fable 
dam's ſtate of Innecexcie, under the Symbolick Image of Saturn's o the Golden 
Golden Age: he tells us, © the Fruirs/of the Earth grey of: their own ©": 


accord, 
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230 His Golden Agty Nome,and Traditions of Jews concel'd, B.z, 

© accord, without labour ; that Men werenaked, and had conference 

© with the Beaſts. And then he concludes, © Bur theſe things we tnwlt 

© omir, Tos dy nur ulwvns Ts irgrds park, uncil there appear tous 

© ome fir Incerprerer, Serranim on theſe Words, fol, 251, tells us, 

© char Plato acknowledperhyhe received this Narration from elſewhere, 

© in that hie calls ir 9930p, a Fable ; for the unfolding whereof, he ex- 

peRed a fir Interpreter. Wherefore he fignifies, thar the trurh here- 

of was delivered to him by Tradition from the Primitive Times, &c, 

And Ithink it will appear very evident to any, that conſiders the 

whole Storie, that Plato refers to ſome Jew;ſh Records, or Traditions, 

whence he traduced theſe his Notions about the Golden Age. Son 

like manner Plato in his Sympoſium, deſcribes the fall of Man under 

why Plato the Fable of Porws, &'c. I conceive, whereever we find Plav 
CT making mention of any Barbarick , Egyptian , or Phenician Fables 
and Traditio banded over to him from the Ancients; eſpecially if chey relate unto 
0ns. any Scripture Narration, we may ſafely conclude, thar-by theſe Av- 
cients he meant the Fewiſh Church, or Fatriarchs, whoſe names he con- 

celed ; as alſoclothed thoſe Fewiſh Traditions with a Grecian Mthe- 
logick_babit, thereby to avoid that odium, which lay upon the Jemjþ 

ation 3 as alſo to gratifie the curiolitie of 'the Fabulous Greeks, and 

render himſelf more eſteemed amongſt chem. That this was the reaſon 

why Plato diſguiſed his Jewiſþ Traditions, and conceled che names of 

the Fews, whence they came, is aſſerted by Origen againlt Celſw, /6, 

4. of which hereafcer. Thus Sir Walter Ralergh, Hiſt. Part. 1.Þ.1, 

C.6. $.7. © Bur whether it were our of the ſame vanitie, which poſſel 

© all choſe Learned Philoſophers, and Poets, - that P/ato alſo publiſhed 

© not under the right Authors names thoſe things, which he had read 

© in the Scriptures; or fearing the ſevericie of the Areopagites, and 

* the example of his Matter Socrates, by them/pur to death by Poylon, 

©1I cannot judge. Fuſtin Martyr (as irſeemerh) aſcriberh it wholly to 

Plato's fear, whoſe Words are theſe : Plato fearing the Areopagits, 

thought it not ſafe for his among the Athenians to make mention of Moſes, Wil 1 

that he taught there is bitt one God,” Bur for thar Divinitie, which be Bi x... 

hath wricten in Times, he diſrourſed, and tanght the ſame of God P 

(faith Tuſtin Martyr) which Moſes did. 

6. Yeafarther Plato ſeems touſe the very ſame expreſſions (though Wl gg. 

in another Tongue, chat Moſes does in his Deſcription of God: Fo! Wl wy; 


whereas Moſes deſcriberh God, Exod, 3. 14. 1 AH, Plato _ Bool 
A | ” | 
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Cz Teſtimonictof Jews, and ancient Chriſtians. 231 
him, 8 3y, avndy, &'e. Which differs only in Gender, not really from 
eMoſes's deſcription. Whence rhe Learned, -both Moderne, and 
Ancient have concluded, that Plate drew this Notion of God our of 
Moſer. So Fuftin Martyr, and Ludovicus Vives after him: ; as alſo 
Raleigh, Hifi. pert, 1, By G6 $. 7, For where it pleaſed God, by 
his Angel to anſwer Moſes, Ego ſum exiſtens, which is, 1 44; and 
exiſtens miſit me ad vos, I AM hath ſent me unto you, herein did Plato, 
faith Tuſtin Martyr, no otherwiſe differ, than that Moſes uſed the 
Word | 2+] and Plato the Ward [ Qued] Moſes enim que exiſtis (in- 
- ) Flato quod exiſtit, For Moſes ſaith, He who is : Plato, That 
Kh is, &Cc, | 
7. To theſe tacite acknowledgements of Plato, we may adde the 
full Teftimonie of Numeniss the Pythagorean Philoſopher, quoted by Numexins.. 
Clem: Alexandrinss, [ib, 1. gap, Nuwlri@- 4 © Tlvwnypeu@ grabogE- 
drnzvg ode”) m7 38 3h Thadawy 3 Maions drJixitay, But Numenius 
the Pzthagorean Philoſopher plainly Wrires : What z5 Plato, but Moſes 
Atticizang. | 
$. 2. S ncak theFews we have the teſtimonie of Arifobulurywho Tmfimonies of 
flouriſhed 'abour. 2097years after Plato, cired by Clemens Alexand, Fews. 
op. & (a8 alſo by Exſebivs Prep, Evarg.l. 9, 66.) where he brings 41i8ovnins 
in eAr;ſtobulus thus ſpeaking of Plato xwwaimu 75 199 Suns rou- 
dee, x pevegys Fir THeurzarmrOr Lrgcn ff by dugy AS wives, © He fol- 
*loved our Law, or Inftitucion, and diligently inſpeRed, or ſearched 
*intoall rhoſe things mentioned therein. The ſame is mentioned 
by Laidov. Vives in Ang. Civ, 1,8, c. 11, * Aviſtobulus the Few to Phi- 
* lometor lib, 1,98 Emſebius cites him, ſaith, that Plato in many things 
*follon'd our Law;for he ſeems in many things co have diligently. ex... 
* amined every particular, For Mdoſes's were tranſlaced before 
) © Alexaider, and before the Ferfian Empire , whence this Philoſo- 
I well as Pythagoras, received many things. Thus Ladov. Vives. 
) am not ignorant, that his opinion about the tranſlation of 2foſes's 
y books into Greek, before the Perſian Empire, is reje&ed by ſome 
1 Learned men, therefore I ſhall not lay much Rrefle on ic, yer why may 
" WH Ve nor affert with Euſebize, that Plato (as Pythagoras) might have a 
' fight of Moſes's writings (not as tranſlated into Grerk?, bur) by rea- 
" Wl nf his 5kill in che Oriexra! Languages, eſpecially rhe Egyptian, 
TW Which was but a Diale& of the Hebrew, as has been before mentioned 
aq Book 2,cþ, To $ 80k P rhagoras, of : which mote hereafter. 2 Le ry y 


232 Teſtimonies of ancient Chriſtians; B.2. 


Foſephus. reftimomie of Ariſtobulus is conſonant that of Foſephus the Jew , ag 
Selden de jure Nat, Hebr, |, 1.c, 2. 
Teſtimonies vf F, 3, To theſe Teſtimonies of Pagans, and Fews,we may adde mt. 
Chriſtian ny of the learned Chriſtians, both Ancient, and Moderne. As for the 
more Ancient, , 4 . 
und Moderne, Ancients Clemens Alexandrings does once , and agen inculcare , that 
Clemens 4- Plato derived his Philoſophie from the Jews, ſo gp. 1. 5.and he ex. 
lexandr. preſly calls' him 93» iZ "tCegioy graboupov the Hebrew Philoſopher 
and in many places he does athcme this, © 1 hat the Greek, Philoſophers 
© oenerally were Thieves, meg Mavoiws of Teen me wesmm ff 
Sy udmor un kuoaclgs, hiauporas, That they took the choicelt of their 
Dogmes from loſes, and the Prophets without thankful acknowvledge- 
74ſt. Martyr, Ment. So Juſtin Martyr Apol, 2. (and after him Theodoret) aſfimeth 
© that Plato a $f "x Begrxdr 1eudmy drew many things from. the He. 
© brew Rivulers ; yez, and that wharſoever he ſaid devoutly of God, 
© or of 14s Worſhip, he ſtole from the Hebraick Philoſophie, The (ame 
Fo: Gramma- Fohannes Philaporx frequently afſerts.So of the Creation of the world, 
UKs, 1.6, c, 21. pag. 249. herells us, that what Meſes affirmed of man,that 
he was made after the Image of God, Plato transferred to the whole 
viſible world, calling it Lexoty 54 voury 947 di gnms 4 wiſthle image of the 
inviſible God, The like he mentions (ib, 9.6.11, 12, Where he thews, 
how Plato imitated Moſes, Gen, 1. 31. in bringing in God rejoy- 
cing , and recreating himſelf in the works of his hands, as very 
good, &'c, Enuſebins lib. 2. prep. Evarg. conceives, that Plato leam« 
ed from the Moſaick dotrine, both the Tranſmuration of the world, 
and the Reſurre&ion,and the laſt Judgment, &c. Amongſt the L4 
Ambroſe, tine Ancients Ambroſe gives a full Teſtimonie hereto , who aſfirmes, 
that * Plato for Learning's ſake took a journie inco Egyps ro informe 
© himſelf rouching the things done, and written by /oſes,che Oracles 
* of the Law, and the ſayings of rhe Prophets, &c. of which ſee Selden 
de Fare Nat. 1, 1.c. 2, But amongſt all the Ancients , none ſpeaks 
Aug»ſtiz, more fully to this, than Aug»ſtin de Civit, Det 1ib, 8. cap, 11, Some 
* faies he, joyned ro us in the grace of Chriſt, wonder when they hear, 
© and read, tht Plato conceived ſuch things of God, which they 
* acknowledged are molt congruous to che truth of our Religion, 
* Whence ſome have thought, that he, when he went into Eqypeiear 
© the Prophet Teremie , or thar he read in his peregrination the Pro- 
© pherick Scriptures, whoſe opinion I have laid down in ſome of my 
© Books : But the-account of times being diligendy computed accord: 
| 10g 


C2. Teitimonies of Ancicut Chriſtians," 
ing tothe Chronick hiſtorie,it appears,that Plato watforn almoſt 10 
« years after Jeremy prophecyed;\vherefore Platoin that his pergrinati» 
© 0n could neither ſee leremzy,who dyed ſo long before,no: yer read the 
« (zme Scriptures, Which Were not as yer tranflared into the Greek, 
© Tongue: unleffe peradvencure inas much as he was of a ſharp judg»- 
© ment, he by an Incerpreter learned ,as the Egyptian mylteries,fa the 
' (xcred Scriptures, not that he did by writing tranſlate them, as Pto- 
© lomyby the LXX, but by conference he underſiood what they con- 
Creined, ſo far as his capacicie would reach, That which enclines us 
'tothis perſuaſion, is, that rhe book. of G exeſgs begins (chap. 1,9. 1.) 


' Inthe beginning G od made Heaven aud Earth &c. which Plato in his- 


(7 ;,mew alſo declares.God ſaith he,in thatwork , firſt joyned Earth, and 
(Fire, For it's manifelt that by Fire he underſtands the Heaven: 
CThence thoſe two middle Elements, which by theiginrerpolition 
 joyn togerher with theſe extreams, he calls Water , and Air; whence 
ttis thought he underſtgod this from what is.wricten , Ger, 1, 2, The 
' Spirit of God moved upon the Waters, For he little attending in what 
© manner the Scripture was wont to. yle the Spirit of God , and be- 
f cauſe the Ay is called. a Spirit, he choughe chat che Four Elements 
'yere mentioned in thit place. Agen,in that Plato ſaies a Philoſopher 
'154 lover of God, nothibg'is mere.manifelt in the ſacred Scriptures, 
f And eſpecially that which has almoſt broughc me fully to aſſenc thar 
@ P/ato was not Without thoſe ſacred-books, when ir is ſaid to Moſes 
((Exod.3.1 4) ! am that I am, He that is has ſext me,&c, This Plato: 
'yebemently held, and diligently commended', &c, Thus Augu#t. 
'By which ir's evident , whacr a full.convigcion be had of the truth of 
* our concluſion. As for the. particulars, of theſe P/atonick notions, 
we ſhall hereafter, we hope, examine them, and prove that they. were 
traduced from the ſacred ſcriptures, As for erne Chriſtians, we 
have the moſt learned of thele laſt Ages of this perſuaſion, that: Plato 
derived the choice(t of his... ontemplations, both Phyſical, and Me- 
taphyſical from the ſacred ſcriprares, & Fewiſh Churgh; So Lud,#iwes on 
this text of Angſt. Civ, 1, 8; c, 11, Tuſtin Martyr (ſaith he) in para- 
"Oleſi ad Gemtos, & Enſeb. in prepara. »3 and Theocritus of the 


' Greek affeions wWrite,that Plato tranſlated many things out of the 


' Hebrew books into his own. Hence Nwmeniws the Philoſopher ſaid, 
What is Plate, but Moſes Atticizing > &s, The ſame is affirmed by 


Stewhns Emugabinus 00: Plato's Tinamne, and Selden de jure Natur, Hebr. ' 
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Cadworth., 


Stullingfeet, 


Teſtimonies of Moderne Chriſtians. Biz, 

f. 1.c.2, Where he proves our concluſion at large. Thus Luther,Tas, 
1. Geneſ, 1.4. in cap. 1. Plato , faith he, while he was in Egype Col. 
* leted as it were ſome ſparks out of the Speeches of the Fathers, and 
© Prophers, therefore he'comes nearer (than «Ariftorle) as t the Ori. 
* gin© of che Univerſe, '&e, Alſo Dr. Jack ſon of the Scriptures fol, 
55. fpeaketh thus, © That Plato had either read, or been inftruded 

* by ſo-ne,Who had read the books of Moſes,will eafily appear,&c.The 
like we find afſerred by Cndworth in his Diſcourſe of Knion with Chrif 
bo: 22. *I cannot(lach he) conſent with Exſeb:uv, that Plato had 
ceri/Moſer his works, but thar he cetrainly receivedyby Tradition ma 

* ny things, when he wavin £gypr, or ſome other of thoſe Oriental 
© parrs bordeting __ che Fews , '&Fc, Bur Sir Walter Raleigh, Hi, 
the World part 1.Bookt.£.6.$. 7, ſpeaks more Caregorically thus, As 

* for Plato,chough he difſembled in ſome rhings, for fear of the Inqui. 
© fition of the Areopagires, yet Saint Angaſtine hath alreadie anſwered 
© for him as before , Er mirifiet iis deleftarms oft; que de uno Deo tradi 
© fuerant, And he was greatly delighred in the Doctrine of one God, 
© ſaich Juſtin _ Now howſoever Laftanctinu pleaſed to repre- 
Y Plate, becauſe (ſaith he ) Plato ſought knowledge from the E. 
© gyptians, and rhe Chaldeans, negleing the Jews, and the Books of 
* Moſes ; Enſebins Cyrillus, and Oregewtind teaſon to believe the con- 
* rraniez thinking thir from thence he cook rhe grounds of all by him 
* written of , or ſav6uring of Divinirie : the ſame opinion had 
© Saint Ambroſe of Pythagoras, Thus Stith Orig. Sacr. Book 3, 

chap. 3. pag. 502. * the Platoniſts of «Alexandria (ſaith he) ſole 
© rhezr ofxceft Notions otrt of the Scriptures, but would not acknov. 
© ledge it: Which was the grand artifice. of their Maſter Plars, who 

: es by meanes of his abode, and acquaintance in Egypt , about 

© the time whenthe Fews began ro flock thither , had more certain 

* knowledge of many truths of grand importance concerning the Det- 

© rie , the nature of the Soul, the Origine of the World , chen many 

© othet Greek:Philo@phers bad ; but = rherein lay his greac fault, 

© chat he wrapped up\, and diſguiſed 'his' Notions in ſuch x fabulous, 

© and ambiguous mantier, charpartly ir might be lefſe known , from 

* whence he had them,and that they might tind betrer encertuument 

© amonglt . the Greeks, than they were ever like ro doin their plain, 

© and Native drefſe,which Plazo himielf ſeems to incimate, when he 
* ſzirh, -thar what the Greeks received from rhe Barbarians, m__ 


= 


PH 
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*incoa berter faſhion , 5. 6. they diſguiſed it by a Greek, habic, thar ir 
© might never be ſuſpeRted for a Forreigner, cc. The Teſtimonies 
of Origen, and Yoſſins, ſee $. 4. of this next Chaprer, 
| ſhall conclude this Argument , with a pregnant Teſtimonie 
of Hornins Hiſt, Phuloſ. 1, 3.8. 14. *It was an ancient opinion , and 
© now very much invererated, that Plate drew many things out of Mo- 
' (z;, and inſerted them into his Writings. For Namenius of greateſt 
&Authocitic amonglt the Pythagoreans, laies that Pharo* Frole out of Mo- 
* (e's Writings, whatſoever he has of God, and the Umwerſe., To whom 
*the more (age Fathe-s giving heed, 'henceit came topaſie, thar'the 
' Plaromich Philoſophie was of higheſt Authoritie among rhe. For ir 
' vas the comMon vogue, that it differed little from Moſer, Yea Ca- 
' lins Rhod, 1. 16, cap. 65. thinks, that Plato differs little from Chriſt's 
Placits, And Exſebins lib. 1;.prep.c.1. writes, that. the Platenich. 
Phileſophie was 4s it were tranſlated out of the Hebrew tongue imo Greek. 
' Tuſtin Martyr in Apol. ad Anzton. will needs ſhew,thar Plato borrow- 
' ed , Whatever hath any verifimilitude, or ſhaddow . of t uth ; from 
'the ſacred Scriptures, The fame © »ſebins atrempes in” his beok a- 
' zainſt the Phil ophers, Thus Hormas. As for the manner hoiv Plato 
transferred his Few!sſb Tradicions from Hebrew into Greek, 1 ſhall ſhe 
n the following Chapter, $.4- &c.. 
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CH AP. 


Of Plato's Life, and Travels for Oriental 
Traditions. 


Plato's Original, and Inſtruftion under Socrates : Bis travels into 
Jtaly, to acquarnt brmſelf with the Pyrhagorean Pholoſophie, which 
he was ed in V4 Archyras the Tarentine, Timzus the Lo. 
crian, Fpicarmus, &«c. Plato's travels rmto Fgypt where he inform- 
td bim{elf in the Jewiſh Wiſdome, and Myſteries, viz. towchin 
the Origine of the Wniverſe, the Immmart alitie of the Soul , the Fall ; 
alſo concerning God, bis a, Ideas, Providence, fc, That Pla- 
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the Hiſtorie of $+ 1+ 


Plato's 'ife. 


Plate*s origie 
ul. 


The Hiftorie of Plto's Life, B. 3: C.; 
to might recerve information from the Jews, and Jewiſh Oral; 
whiltt in Egypt , by reaſen of his chil 1 the Egyptian —_ L = 
by ſome Interpreter. What envy Plato recieved as to jewiſh coma 
Traditons from the Phenicians , their Theologie, and Philoſa. 
phie, Oc, Plato's Academic, bis Charafter, and Works, Fwy 


E have in the foregoing Chapter by inarrifeial D.. 
"monſlration, or Let ae boa, il rome ry 
the choiceſi of his (antemplations from rhe Jewiſh Church, and Ser. yur 
trier, We how proceed to the Hibrs ; ro demonttrate the ſame from 

the cauſes, meanr,and wayes by which Plate gained theſe Fewiſh rradii. _— 
ons, For the clearing whereot we ſhall give-ſome brief hiſtorical relz hae 21 


tion of Plato's Life, Preceptors,and Travels, whereby it will be mani. (ly exr 
feſt, whar advantages he had ro acquaint himſelf with the Feaifh Phi. [ 
loſophie, and Mylteries. Auſtin de Crore. {. 8. c. 4. gives us this ecnerall 
good, though ſhore account hereof, © Bur among the Dikiples of $;* cexh P, 
. * crates, Plato indeed, who altogether obſcured the reſt, delervedly WW nhom » 


* ſhines with moſt excelling glory, Who being arr Athenian of 2 good 
© familie,& of an admirable ingeme,far excelled his Condiſci»les: yer 
© counting his own capacicie, & endeavours,with rhe emprov-ment of 
© Socrates 's Inſtruftions inſufhicient for the ing of Philoſophie, 
© hetravelled far, and near,whereever the fame of gaining any noble 
© Science led him. Therefore in Egype he learned whatever was,grea- 
© ly eſteemed, and taught there ; and thence coming into thoſe parts 
* of /taly where the fame of the Pythagoreans was celebrated, he learns 
© ed there the whole of ſalich, Philoſophie , which then flouriſhed, 
© having heard the molt eminent of rhe DoRors thereof, &c, Thu 
eA «ſtin, wherein be gives us4 full relation of Flaro's travels, though 
he differs ſomewhat from Laertius, and others , as to method, Cr, 
25 hereafcer we ſhall conſider rhis general {{orie in it's ſeverals. 

S, 2, Plato was born at athens ip the 88ch. Olympiad (25 Lain, 
Vives in Angaſt,l, } ex {,r, de Dog Plat, tells us, Thit 
©P{ato was {0 $irnamed from the large habicude of his bodie (which 
* was the comman opinian) for be was at firſt called Ariftocles, rhough 
© ſame chink, he was called Plate frem the. amplicade of bis Speech,an! 
F loguence. His Pacepts were £74. and Perefliane , his Fathers lod 
relargd to Cadrus the laſt King of Athewr, tus Mothers co Selan, hi 


famous Athevian Legiſlator, Whence Plato (as 1 take it in __ 
pe 
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king of Solop,calls him his Kinſman,&c, Plato's firſt Preceptor WAS ;1;.: vn... 
nakd whom ir's ſaid he lived Eight years , in which time he _ | 
commirred che ſubſtance of Setrates's dilouries ro Writing, but with 

mixture, and addicton of his own; which gave much offence to 
Fenrpben his rondlſriple who in an Epiſtle to e/£ſchines Socraticns 
(mentioned by Enſebras Preper. Eyang. 1. 24.) upbraids Plato © for 
corrupting Socrares's Philoſophie by Pyrbagorean, Barbarich, , Egyptian, 
and his ovn incermixtures. And Drogenes {ib, 3, writes, that there 
' ms lictle friendſhip, bur much emulation *cwvixt Plato, and Xemo- 
i aben. For they borh writ their Sympoſium , their Apologie for Socra- 
 e;,and their Moral Commentaries. Plate in his books of Laws ſaies, 
that Yenophon's wye raves was ficitiouss Though they borh great- 
(ly exrol Socrates, yer they make litcle mention each of other. From 
Secrates it Was, that Plaro received the chiefeſt of his Morals, as *is 
eenerally confelt z and ſhall be hereafter memioned. After Soryare;'s 
cexth Plato applyed himſelf ro Craryins,the Diciple of Heraclitms,from 
whom we may preſime he received good infirutti ons, for he makes 
tim che chief ſubjeR of one of his Dialogues. Plato primitas Heracliti 
ſta imbutus poſtea vero Socrarts Diſcipline traditns, Clariſſimus onn'um 
Philoſophorums evaſit. Plato being firlt of all of che Herachtian Se ,and 
 texyards determining to be of the Socrarick Diſcipline, became the 
| molt famous bf all rhe Phatoſophers. Apul, l. 1, de Philoſ, Plato after- 
ward addrefſes himſelf ro Hermogenes, who folloved Parmendes's Phi- 
blophie, from whom we may ſuppoſe he borrowed many of his Ale- 
hy fch Comenplations about Divine Ideas, of which be diſcourſeth 
x large in his Dialogue called P arwenides. After theſe Plato had re- 
courſe to Exclid the founder of the CAſegarh Se : whence he went 
td Cyrene ro be inſtraed by Theodorns the Mathematician, Cc. 

ſ 3. Plato having a natural affe&ion,and irong inclination umothe p,_ ,, 
rhegerick Philoſophie, :s that which carried with it moſt of Dizize yi; into Ma 
Myfteries, & therefore ſuited beſt with his luxuriant Phankie,herravels gnaGrzcin & 
yo Talie , rhat part which was called Magna Gracia, where Pytha- 1fradion 
a had Phifoſophized, -and lefc behind him many Admirers, and //9" 'be Py 
Sarors of his Diſcipline. Amongſt theſe Pythagoreans Plato heard 5 
X Tarenum wt —y ye y Ewritus, Amoneſt the Locrians © _ _ 
be heard Timew the Letrian, f:om whom he is fa 1 to he bor» ———_— 
towed many of his cradirions rouching the Orig;ze of the Kmiverſe, irs diſciplinz pare 

$r.S0 Ladov.YToer of Auft.in Civ.lib,8.6,r1 peaking of Plates ticeps ct, Eu. 
Hh 3 "  Timans conui Heroe, 


238 His IniiruFion among the Pythagoreans is /talie, B.z, 


Timans , ſaics © he, called this book fo, becauſe Times: the Lotria I; 
* is induced diſputing of the Kniverſe, whom be heard in /talie, who - 


© alſo writin the Dorick,tongue of rhe Kaiverſe, from which Lock Plas - 
© borrowed many things. Thus Ladov. Vives, Yea indeed Plars's ve- - 
© ry Diale& in his Timew is Dorick, (diftering from bis other Dix _ 
logues) which 2rgues,rhat nor only the marre tha alſo the very words, 


and (iy le were taken trom / jews his I ook of the Kniverſe. Soalfy 
Jerome in his Apologie again!t Ryffines tells us , that * Plato was it» 
© (tructed in the Pyrhagorean Learning by Archytas the T arentine, and 
Timeus the Lorian, CR Croto Plato heard Philolays the Py. 
thagn ean, Beiides, Plato reccived light , and inſtruftion from other 
Pythagorean Authors, namely, Lyſis the Pythagorean, whom he makes 
the ſubjeR of his Dialogue called oi praias : alſo from the Pooksof 
Epicarmms, alias (ous that famous Pythagorean Philoſopher, So Lul 
Vives in Auſtin Civ, 1, $.c, 11, © Alcums ((aies he) in his books, 
© he writ to Amynthas teacheth, that Plato borrowed his opinion of |. 
© 4:44 Out of the Books of Epicarmus, who was Cavs a Philoſopher of 
© the Pythagorean Se, whom in times paſt they make to excell others 
* of the Learned, as the Sun amongſt the Stars, and the Sea 
© the Rivers : He writ of the Natare of things, &c, From Ples' 
great affe&arion,and imitation of the Py:hagorean Philoſophic it came 
ro paſſe that in the writings of the Ancients, the Names of Platonfi, 
and Pythagoreans are oft confounded. So Exſebms lib, 14. Precey. ca, 
conſidering P\:to himſelf in Raye we call hims a Pythagorean, The 
like Apsleins Flor, 15, Plato ifferivg little, or nothing from this & 
does Pythagorize, And the ſame Apulerus lib. 1. de Philof, gives tiit 
account of Plato's diverting from the Socratick, Philoſophie to the 
Pythagorean. © When Socrates had bid farewel to Human affairs, Fl 
© to defleRed from the Socraricks, whoſe affaires were then doubtful 
*16 the Pythagoreans, ſeeking what proficience he might gat among 
© them, And he went twice into /ralie, where he heard the Pythagne- 
* ans Emritus, and Archytas the Senior. Thus Hormus Hiſt. Phil. 
* £. 14+ Andthart Plato indeed greatly valued Pythagorean writing, 
evident by what Laertizs relates, namely that three Pychagned? 
Books coſt him no lefſe than One Hundred Artick Pounds, 5. &. 19% 
Karoles ; for an Artick, pound conſiſts of 20 Karoles, as Voſimn # 
Phuloſ. Seft. cap. 12.5.2. Asfor the time of Plato's abode in Jab, 
Cicero in Catone writes, that Plato came to T arentum when b, ov 
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liar, and Ap. Clandins were Conſuls : though according to Livie this 
account Will not hold, Now that the Pythagorick, Philoſophie Was 
traduced from the Fewiſh Oracles we have before ſufficiently proved, 
Book 2. <bap. 5. v9. 2. | wy 
$. 4- But the greateſt advantage , thar Plars had to informe him- Plato's travels 
ſelf in che Fewiſh wiſdom, and myſteries, was his travels into E £YÞts =, Pty 
which Laert;m makes to have been after his departure from  /ratie, Fon "Snag 
though Aſtin in what was before cited, ſuppoſerh him to have tra- £,1Fin the 
velled from Egypt into Italie : Others reconcile both, by affirming that Jewiſh wiſ- 
Plato went firtt unto /ralie, thence into Egypt, from whence he re- 49#. 
turned back again into /ralie, Plato won contentus diſciplims quas pre- 
fare poterant Athenz, non Pythagorzorum, ad ques i» Italiam navige- 
verat, Egypti quog, Sacerdotes adiit,atg, cork arcana perdidicit, Quincil. 
kb.1, cap. 19. Plato not ſatisfied with what Learning ethers could 
afford , nor yer with that of. the Pythagoreans , to whom he had 
madea Voyage into /ralie ; had recourſe alſorothe Prieſts of Eg ypr, 
ad became throughly acquainred with their Myſteries, 1hus Quizri/, 
But the account of Laerrizs feems molt probable, (which Yoſſize ad- 
heres unto) who ſuppoſeth, that Plaro's laſt Voyage was into Egypr, 
wherein he was accompanied with E «ripides, or, as Voſſius, With Exd- 
exu;, where he had 13 years converſation with the Egyptian Priefts, 
8 Strabo lib,17. . Cicero tells us,that * Plato's defign 1n Travelling to 
' Exypt, was to informe himſelf in 4richmerick, and the C eleſtial Specu- 
"lations of the Barbarians, Fc, That under this notion of the Bar. "WEWP" 
tarians muſt be underſtood , if nor exclufvely, yer, inclulively , rhe ep 
Jevs,is a common received perſuaſion of the Learned , both Ancient, nium cclever- 
nd Moderne ,as Tuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Epipha., *93 fuir.Nam 
mu, Serranury &c, And this is molt certain, that abour the time bes. ” 
of Plato's abode in Foes there were great numbers of the Fews who gacerd;rem 
relorred rhither, and we may no way doubt, that he, who had Sechwphins 
ſuch an unſatiable rhirſt afrer Oriemal Traditions, and Myſteries for He/opolita- 
the ſatisfying whereof he'left no Perſons, Places , or Records unexa- we —_ 
mined, would ler paſſe ſuch a conſiderable partie of men, as the Fews n —_ 
ere, who prerended unto, and that upon good grounds, the moſt an- Hornivs Hift, 
gent Records, Traditions, and Myſteries.Surely ie cannot raticnally Phil. 1.3-6-14+ 
ige,that Plato's cxriofitie, or humor ſo greedie after myſterious wiſ- 
would neglect ſo great: opportunitie, as he had for the infiru&s 
vg himſelf in the Jewiſh Wiſdom, whillt he was in Egype. 


Beudes 
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240 What Jewiſh DoUrines Plato tork in there, y.,, 
Beſides, we have before, ( Book, 1. Chap. 3.) proved, that the choiceſ 
parts of the Egyptian Philoſophie, were of Jew extradt ; ( tha 
what Plato gained here, may well be reckoned to be of Fewiſh Otigi. 

Plaro 96118 ginal. This will be farther evident, 1f we take a view of ſomepar. 
ia Egypr leare ticular Collections which Plato made whilft he was in Egypt. We 
ned from the are told. 1, (Epiſt. Socrat, 26,) * that Plats having taken a view of 
Jewiſh Do# <« the chief parts of Egypt, art lalt ſerled himſelf in the Province of 


dtrine © Sais, Where he was iniiruQted by the Wiſe men, touching their Opi., 


bs 28"e « nions of the Univerſe, whether it had a beginning ? &c. Nowthx 
verſe. all Plato's Traditions about the Origine of the Vmwverſewere of Jexih 
Origination, we ſhall hereafter prove. 2. Pauſamas aſhrmes, that 
© P[ato learned alſo from theſe Wiſe men of Sars, the immaocrtalitie of 
© the Soul,&c. which was evidently a derivation from the Fewiſh Ora. 
cles. 3- Origen (againſt Celſws, (16, 4. pag. 189.) conceives, * tht 
© Plato, by converſe with the Jews in Fgypt, received ſome notices of 
© Adam's fall,which in his Sympoſracks, he Symbolically ſers forth un- 
© der the Fable of Porms (i.e, Adam) his being Drunk with Net, 
* and going into Jupiters Garden, (i.e, Paradiſe) &c, This he con- 
ceives more probable, becauſe of Plato's manner, mi wda iavry gas 
rowre Sywars xi ar ih Nd, 789 womis ts TH Te ids guar, to bide 
© his great Phenowena's, or Dogmes, under che Figure of ſome Fable 
« by reaſon of the vn/gar. And in whar follows, he makes mention df 
Plato's Artifice in diſcolouring, and diſpuiling thoſe Traditions hete- 
ceived from the Jews, leſt by owning them, as the Aurhors of tis 
Learning, he ſhould diſguſt the Fabulous Greeks, who had no tt- 


ſpeR for the Fews, &e. 4. Yea, indeed the chiefeſt part, if nottie 


whole of thoſe Divine Myſteries rouching God, his perfettion, and 
wnitie ; his Divine Ideas, and Providence ; alſo concerning the Un+ 
verſe, its Origine from God, irs formation, and animation by tie 
Spirit of God, which he calls Amma Mund: : in like manner rouct- 
ing the Soul, its Natare, Perfettion, in Inncencie, and corruption by tiK 
fall, and ſuch like Divine Traditions, which Plato pretends to baſe 
learned from the Egyptians, Oe. are 2g) Fewiſh, as hereafte!, 
Plutarch de Iſide, & Ofiride, tells us, that Plato , whilſt in 9 

rogucs Miuelre $raxTow, is (aid to have heard Chonuphis the Mem- 

ite, Clemens Alexandrinus ſaies, that he did watwrejout £62,15008 
- Among w for big Praceptor Sechuuphis the Egyptian, perhaps tl 


e with Plutarch's Chonupbis, and both one and r'other _ 


ſointo 
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ſome Fewiſh Maſter he found in Egypt, eAuſtin lib, 2. de doft, makes 

meacion of Plato's converſe with Jeremie, che Fewiſh Propher in E- 

gpr, where he Went with the Tribe of Tuda, and Benjamin, &e, but 

this Opinion he im his de Civit, 1. $, c, 11, refutes, * for that Jeremie 

* dyed betorce the Perſian Empire began, whereas Plato's being in E- 

« -3pt, Was abour the end of che Perſian Enpire, Yer we need no How Plate 
way doubc, bur that the memorie of Ferewre, who was fo fatrous a might receive 
Prophet, and had forerold ſuch great events of Providence, even the #7 I 
deftru&ion of his own People, &c, could nor bur remain very freſh eqn og 
and illuſtrious, even to Plato's time : eſpecially if that florie prove whilf in Ex 
' true, © that Jeremie being buryed under a heap of Rones at Tanis in gypr. 

* Egypt, was worthipped by the Inhabitants for a preſent remedie they 

f found at his Sepulchre againſt che biting of Serpents, Emnſebins re- 

fers the beginning of Jeremies Prophecie to the 35th Olympiad ; and 

Plato's birth ro the 88th Olympiad: fo that we may berrer, with 

Lud, Vives, (appoſe © Pythagoras whillt in E'gypr, to have had confe- 

' rence with Fereme, as before, Yet may we ſafely conje&ure, that 

Plato, whillt in Egypt, received ſore notices of Jeremie his Fame, 

and Prophecie, which might engage him ro inquire thereinto, as al- 

{into ; Moſaick, Books. So Leagned Yoſſins, de Philoſ. ſeft.par.2. 

c4. 2. $. 3. having ſhewen the inyaliditie of char Opinion touching 

Plates perſonal Conference with Jeremie, addes thus : © Plato might 
[norwichſtanding read Moſes, if there were any Verſion of him te- 

tore that Tranſlition of the LXX : of which we have eltewhere 
 *c*bared. And although this might nor be, yer ir is granted, he 

*might have conference with the Hebrews, and be taught by them ; 

which is made very likely by that Agreement there 1s of Plats 

'vith Moſes in many things : whence that of Numemw the Philoſo- 

'pher, 77 88 Tladmwv 1 Movons Agl,xitert Thus Yoſſins. 

1, We ſhall not infiſt upon any Verſion of CMoſes's Books into T7 
Greek as ancient as Plato, though Lud, Vives aſſerts it, as before, Plato's ill in 
chap, 2, $. 2. yer may ve, and thar upon warrantable grounds, ſuppoſe, = —_— 
that Plato, (as Pythagoras before hiun) had ſome ſight of, and capacitie g,vs big ad- 
toread Moſes's Books, with Jeremie's Prophecie, &©'c, nor by means vawaxe to 
of any Greek, Verfion, bur by virtue of the skill he had in the Egyp 7eadthe Jews 
tian Language, which diftered from the Hebrew only in ſome Dia- iſh Records. 
lef, as has been before once,and again afferred, and proved. Neither 
can we well imagine, chat. F/ato, who 1s ſaid 10 have continued in 
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Egypt 13 Years, could be unacquainted with the Egyptian Language: C.: 
who knows not, bur that a Scholar when he Travels tor Learning, the Aﬀl 
firſt thing he does, is to get the Language of the Countrey ? Thus, ent; 
as we afore obſerved, Pythagoras did 1n his Travels into Egypr, and Eg) 
Chald:a; and this we need no way doubt, Plato made his firlt buſines an It 
afrer his coming into Egypt, 2. Yea, it ſeems ro me ſomewhat pro. Divi 
bable, that Plate wanted not skill in the Hebrew Tongue : For in his ine 
(ratyls, where he gives us the Origination of many Greek Words, he Go 
ſaies ſuch, and ſuch came from the Barbarians, implying (as before) Plate 
the Jews, Amongſt many others, he mentions theſe, "Egsfoc, Which —_ 
kenifies darkneſs, and is evidently derived from the Hebrew Ty Ger, Thou 
I. 2, 5, for ſo Plato uſeth the Greek YgsPog to expreſs the Chaos by, own « 
The like he faies of 7g/ia, which came from the Hebrew VN explo. Alex 
ration : and ugz, from the Heb. ID, &c. as Serranw in his Pre. 6, 
face to Plato's (raty/us, Now how could Plato fo exaQtly know, that Pheni; 
theſe, with other Greek, words, were of Barbarian, or Hebrew origi to, or | 
nation, if he had not ſomeskill in the Hebrew Tongue. This is the very 
Opinien of eAxguſtin, de Crvit, Des, 1.8. c. 18. where he ſheys, cannor 
that Plate, while he was in Egypt, learned the Hebrew Tongue, But would 
this is refured by ſome, as Horpinu, Hiſt, Phil, 1. 3.0.14. 3. Fat thereir 
cher, there is very uu ground to think, that Plate had skill in the EIT 
Phenician Tongue, by thoſe many Fables, and 1 raditions he quotes Plays 
thence. Now the Phemcian Tongue was evidently the ſame for ſub- ON 
tance with the Hebrew, as before. Thar Plato drew much of his Phi- calls & 


loſophie from the Phenic;ans, is rhe Opinion of Scalger, E xer, 61, epreſs 
ſet 3. and of Serranus, according to the Citation of Hornw, Hi, Plato ga 
Philof. 1. 3.6.14. © Foh. Serranus will have it, that Plato ſpake may be of 7 
© things, which he underſtood not, drawn out of the Theologie, and thews ; : 


© Commentaries of rhe Phemc1ans, Which ſeems moſt probable to me, bles, Tr 
* For as to the Phemcians, they were 3wanmu?, given to Mercatnr, up in th 
© familiarto the Greeks: alſo rhey ſent ſeveral Colonies into various Myſterie 


* parts of the World. Nothing hinders therefore , but that Fils watellig 
© might atrain to a more intimate Knowledge of their Theologie. Not cording 
the Phenicians had many things common with the Hebrews, &*. it traducec 
more of this, Book 1. Chap. 3, $.19. That Pythagoras was rendred hidden ; 
capable of underſtanding the ſacred Scriptures, by reaſon of his $1 Plato, w 
in the Egyprias Language, ſee Book 2, Chap. 5.9. 8. which is alſo bf Called b 
plicable ro Plaro; or elſe, if this may feem to bold, becauſe 3 = frical T, 
: fot com 
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Aﬀertion, 4. We may with Auftix, and other Learned, both Anci- 
ent, and Modern, groundedly conclude, that Plato, whilſt he was in 
Egypt (amongſt thoſe many Jews who had recourſe chither) learned by 
an Interpreter, or by perſonal Converſe with the Jews, many of their 
Divine DoQrines, and Myſteries, though he underſtood not the genu- 
ineimport thereof : as in the fore-going Chap. $. 3, This is the Opi- 
nion of Learned Serrazus, in his Preface to Plato, Truly (ſaies he) 
Plato, while he was in Egypt, might have conference with the Jews, who 
were there in great mumbeys after their diſſipation,and tranſs migration, 8c. 
Though he conceives, that Plaro could not read the Scriptures 1n his 
own Greek Idiome, into which they were not Tranſlated, ill afrer 
Alexander's time : of which more hereafter. 
$. 5. Though we find no expreſs mention of Plato's Travelling to Plato's Coles 
Phenicia, yer that he vifired that Countrey alſo, either in his Travels ons from 
to, or from Egypr, ſeems very probable. For the Phenicians being e- = S—_ 
very way well furniſhed with Jewiſh Traditions, and Mytteries, we Philoſophie. 
cannot conceive that Plaro, Who was ſo great an Admirer thereof, 
would let paſſe ſuch an opportunitie for ſatisfying his Curioſitie 
therein : Ar leaſt, chat he had ſome view of Traditions from the Phe- 
ncian Phileſophie , and Theologte, ſeems more then probable from 
Plates own Confeſſions ; for he oft makes mention of a SYe&, and 
erin DB) 39G), a Syrian, and Phenician Fable or Tradition, which he 
calls appy7@, raeffable, becauſe he neither underſtood, nor could 
expreſs the mind thereof. Theſe Syrian, or Pheniciay Fables, which 
Plato gathered out of the Phen:cian Theolegie, 1 have before prov'd to 
be of Jewiſh extract, and therefore #nmelligible by the wiſeſt Hea- 
thexs ; and thence 'cisno wonder, that Plato calls them ineffable Fa- 
Hes, Indeed, the moſt of his Fewiſh Traditions, which be gleaned 
up in thoſe Orzental parts, eſpecially ſuch as referred to the Fewiſh 
Myſteries, and Divine Worſhip, were to him emp, ireffable, and 
1:atellig:b/e,and therefore he calls them,ud ve, Fables : for p33 ©, ac- 
cording to its Phzloſophick nation, ſignifies ſome Philoſophick, Myſtorie 
traduced from the Arcients, the reaſons whereof were conceled, or 
hidden ; and becauſe the firlt Philoſophers, eſpecially Pythagoras, ard 
Plato, were great admirers of rheſe Oriental ud Fables, they are 
called by Ariſtotle, pgixiuudrr, Philomythiſts, Lovers of Fables, or Mys 
ſftical Traditions, Which Ariftotle rejeRed, becauſe his Reaſon could 
fot comprehend them. Theſe TW Fables Plato much _—_— 
1 3 an 
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and recreared his curious. humour withall,which gives us ſome ground 
ro conjeRure, that he was not without $kill in the Phemc;ay Tongue, 
and ſo by conſequence in the Hebrew, which differs only in ſome Dia. 
le& therefrom, Thar Plato took many things out of the Phenicias 
Theologie, which he bimſelf underſtood not , is an aſſertion of the 
learned Jwline Sealiger, Exercit. 61. 1 ſuppoſe he means out of the 
Theologie of Sanchontatbon, and Mochus the Phyſiologiſt, wherein he 
follows the ſteps of Ppthagoras ; as before, Book 3. Sometell us,tha 
Plato had deſigned a journey to viſit the Perſian Mags, and Chalde 
ans (2s Pythegoras before him did) bur was prevenced by the Wy, 
which ha ed Lerwixt the Grecians, and Perſians. By all whichic 
is moet evident, what an infinite thirit Plats had after Oriental Wiſ. 
dom, and Traditions originally Fewiſh : alſo, whar an huge advan- 
rage he had for the gratifying his Curiofitie herein, firſt, by his Tz 
vels into /talze,and converſation with Pyrhagoreans there ; and thence 
into Egypt, and as we may preſume into Pheme;a alſo, where he met 
with many Jews, and Jewiſh Records, or Traditions touching Di- 
vine Myſteries, which he greedily embraced, withour any real under 
fandtng of their genuine import and ſenſe, whence he turned the 
glorie of God into a Fable, as he calls his Traditions ;. ec asthe Scti- 
pture termes them, a /ye, Rom. 1. 25, who changed the truth of Gul 
intoalys, We havea brief Synopſis of 7 lato's Travels, and peregti- 
nations, eiven vs by Horns, Hitt. Philoſ. l, 3.c. 14. out of Madas- 
reaſfis, thus: * Plato went to Theodorws Cyrenes to learne Geomemne; 
* and he went ſo far as Egyp: to fetch Aftrologre, as alſo to learneths 
* Rites of rhe Prophets, He came again into /talre, and followed Ex 
Plato's Act® © ricxe, and Archyias the ens. He bad alſo bent his mind tor 
_— © wards the /ndians, and Mags, bid not the Afrarickh Wars hindered 
Cad 10 rows © him. He alto went ſoine time into Srczlie, to underiiind the cauſed 
accepir non ab © - Etaa's Fire, arid to learne their Laws 
Academo: 9.56, Plato having colle&ed whar ftock he could of Oriental #iſaom, 
_— and Jewiſh Traditions, he returnes home laden (as a tee with thyme) 
OED ro Greece,Where he inſtitutes his Schole in a Village near Athens, cal 
tis arboribus led *Angdrue, Acadenne, which was, as Laertize tells us,a woody, and 
eonſirum, um- m&rſhy place, and ſo very unhealthie ; in former times poſſeſled by 
bram prxben= one Ecademw an Heroe, who after his death became a Demon, fot 
Ny CI Emupolis (omiexs calls him a God. Plutarch in his Theſews, tells us, 


= '%/* that this Ecadewws as the firſt who made diſcoverie of (4/or, 19 
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Pollux, of Helena ſtolen away by Theſeus, whence the Lacedemonia;;s 
- had him alwaies in great honour. Fromppim this Place was called firſt Mortuo (P14. 
'ExadVguet, as Laertins, Heſyching, and Stephanus in bxadVuie z whence my o_ 
afterward, by the change of a Letter, ic was called *Axadvrule, ACH- pit honor 2 
dere (though Horn derives it from Cadmm.) Here Plato founded Diſcipulis ha- 
his Schole, which after the new Academe was raiſed, received the birus. Singulis 
ſtile of the o/d Academe, as hereafter, Laertins writes, that Plato 9018 Jus mc- 
was honorably Buried in this Academe, and thar Hithridates King of (ogy 
: > adn "7 quam Hzrois 
Ps, When Athens came under his Juriſdifion, dedicated Plato's celebrabants 
Image to the Aduſes in this place. - And «-Elian, lib, 3. ſaies, That Teſte Euſebio, 
the anc ient Philoſophers ſo reverenced this place, as that they counted it '- 10-Prepe.r. 
not lawful to langh here, becauſe they would have it kept pure from all diſ- __ F om 
ſo/stion of mind, There were at Athens befides the Academe, other OO 
Scholes, the Lyceum, Prytantum, Canopum, Stoa, Tempe, Cynoſar- 
(ts, &c. as Lud. Vives, in Auguſt, Civit., 1, 8,6, 12. Athens was in- 
deed the Eye of Greece, thence called by Euripides, EmdS © ina, 
the Greece of Greece; by Diadorus, Konby miyrey dv3gy moy mard\u- 
nur ; by Thacidides, warSdbos 'Enad@& ; by Strabo, npdv inmmi- 
ey, OC, 
4.7. As for Plato's Cl aratler, we find him greatly, and Ithink p14; cha. 
too greatly exrolled by ſome : Lud. Vives in Aug, Civir. 1.8. c.4. ſaies rater, | 
of Flato, * that many have written his Life, and famrovs Akts : m:ny* Philolophorii 
'place him for his WiſJom and Morals, above all hum-n= elevation ; 41" Gubiret f - 
"bur truly 1 woutd count them fo far ſhort in their Eftimation, and enchigh "aa 
*love of him, as that 1f 1 were nor aſſured they were greatly addidt- zcumine diſfe- 
'ed ro him, I wo 11d ſuſpe& they envyed his praiſes. He is deceived rendifiv: Elo- 
''nmy *pinipn, Whoſoever he be, that counts Plato nor ſoneching Wentz facul- 
*more thin x, "wh or truely not of the beſt and rareſt ſo't of Men. me Ho 
Thus Lud .Vives, So aguin, in Aug.Cia1i.l.2 2.0.28, © There are three mericazFabius, 
*chings (Cates he) which gained not only Greece, but rhe whole World 1. 10. c 1. 


ro Plato; namely, his [ntegritte of L'fe, his Holie Preceprs, and his 


) © Eloquence, Seneca, Epiſt. 44. gives Plars this conciſe © haracter, 
[- Platonems non —_ nobilens Philoſophia, ſed fecrr, Philoſophie found 
d not Z/ats noble, 


ut made him ſo. Enſebire lib, 10. Joey C. 3. ſues, 
pF 


y that Plato excelled all that went before h198 in Philoſaphie , alſo in Elo- 
ot quence, and 1n Prudence, The uſual Ticle they gave him, was the D1- 


ve, which was the higheſt Honour. Others there are, who de- 
prefle him as much. Bur it 1s moſt certain, Plato \vas a Perſon of valt 
. Nat u- 


Plato's Works, 
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Naturals : he had a Spiric ſublime, penetrant, and comprehenſive, e. 
ven to marvel : a Phancie moſt luxurianr, and pregnant ; a Concepti- 
on readie, and vivid ; a Diſcourſe mature, yet weightie ; a Reaſon 
harmonious, and maſculine ; a Pen polite, and flouriſhing. In brief, 
his Natural (apacitie ſeems cloathed wich many eminent Qualities, 
ſeemingly oppolite with great Lights and heats, force and ſabilitie, 
moderacton and promptirude, extention andprofoundnes, &c. Yer 
was he not, as to Morals, withour great Blemiſhes, which Rained all 
the Glocie of his [telleftuals. Pride, which is the Philoſophers Oti- 
oinal Sin, had a great predominancie on his Spirit : whence Anriſthe- 
xes, ſecing a Veſlel wherein Plato's Vomit lay, ſaid, [ ſee Plato's bilt 
here, but I ſee not his pride;meaning,that his pride.ſtuck too cloſe to him 
ro be vomited up. So Diogemes the (ynick, coming into Plats 
Schole, tramples upon his Bed, ſaying, here I rrample on Plato's vain 
glory &c. He ſeemed alſo addicted to coverouſnes, which he is acai 
ed of for receiving 8o talents from King D:o»yſix ( contrary to the 
praQice of his Maſter Socrates) which occaſioned that queſtion b yp- 
periSirai þ gopds Whether a wiſe man ſhould fiudy gain? &c. 
$.8. Touching Plato's works they are common, and well known, 
There areten Dialogues in which the whole of his Philoſophie 1s 
rhought to be comprehended. In which we muſt diſtinguiſh beyur 
Plato s proper opinion, and the opinion of others. His own he layes 
down in the perſon of Socrates, Timens &c. other mens opinions he 
layes down in the perſon of 9” ias, Protagoras Fe, Amongſitheſ 
D:alogues ſome are Logical, as his Gor 144, and Exutydemns, Some 
Ethical, as his CMensnon, Entyphro, Philebua, (rito : ſome are Pul- 
tical, as his Laws, and Common-wealth : ſome are Phyſical, as hisT 
mew : ſome are Metaphyſical, ag his Parmenides, and Sophiita, which 
yet ate not Without ſomewher of Logick, His Epiſtles are by fone 
thought ſpurious. The Monch Detinkions, adjoyned to his Works, 


are ſuppoſed to be compiled by his Succeſſor ? ſew/7ppm : of wiid 
hereafter, 


CHAP, 
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Of the Academicks, and New Platonicks 
of Alexandria, 


The differewe 'twixt the Old, and New Academicks, ai to their £7228, 
Plato's awox) limned to matters only doubrful, Wanber Plato 
Dogmatized ? The New Acadenues, and their ito h, ard ene- 
mani. The difference betwixt the New eAcademicks, and the 
Scepticks, &c, The Original of the New Platoniſts, and their 
famons Schole at Alexandria. Of Potamon, Ammonius, Plu- 
tarch, «nd Philo the Few. Of the great Armonius, the head 
of the ſacred Swucceſſon at Alexandria, How he borrowed the 
cheiceFt of bus Platonick Notions fromthe Scriptures, and the ad- 
vantages be had for ſuch a deſign. Of Plotinus,Porphyric,lam. 
blichus, Syrianvus,Proclus, s (rammaricus. 7 heſe New 
Plaronilts choſe out the beſt of all Sefis,& were thence called Ele. 
Qticks, The general deſign of theſe New Vlatonills to reforme Phi- 
loſophie. Ammonius the head of theſe Reforming Platoniſts. The 
defefts of this Platonick Reformation, with its evil Effefts, 1, In 
delivering Scriptural Myſteries, as the rgias, &c, under 4 Con- 
celed Forme of Platonick Traditions. 2. Too great Idolizing 2 
Platonick Philoſophic more particularly. The ſad Effetts of this 
Platonick Reformation. x. As to the ſtrengthmng of P aganiſm.2, As 
to the corrupting of Chriſliamie, 


"A Aving given ſome relation of Plato's Travels, and the vari. Of the old A- 
ous waies by which he informed himſelf coucbing the Jew;ſh cademie, and 
Wiſdom,and Myſteries,we now proceed to his Schole,Diſciples,and Swe- #* differexce 
ſors, and rhe waies by which they gained furcher information ia the {79,5 7 
Jewiſh Doftrine,and Inftitmtes. The Schole where Plato Philoſophized, Suſpenſion 
Was, (as we have obſerved) tiled *Azabuie, the deadewie z whence 
bis Se& was called Academmickg : amoneft whom there was a conſider- 
able difference, which aroſe from rhe firmges of their Aſſent, or Suſ- 
penſion, as to the truth of things. The Original of this difference 
Was lad in Socrates's Schole, who out of his modeſtie, pretending to 
Wow nothing, would notin watrers dubiow affert any thing patent. 

proruy 
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ptorily, but left his Scholars to diſpute pro or contra, 2 they lifted, 7 
This Problematick, mode of ua r wgr 1 was folloed by Plas in c 
his Academic ; yer wich a conſiderable difference from the New Aca- m 
demicks.For in Plato's Academic they affeRed nor an univerſal inqy), di 
ſuſpenſion,bur limired whe ſame to things d:ſputable, and dubioxs, Play ce 
(and the Old Academiſts) held nm 3r af ad x Go auTes Wrtay 4 un ha 
Ixor. That Being was always one and the [ame without generation, a FT 
chat thereforg it was truly Mafgwnv, kaowable, In which rankhe placed pe 
all notions of God, of happineſs, of rhe other Lite, wherein there Bu 
is a diſcrimination of good from evil Men, Of theſe matters Play Po 
allo-yed nor a. libertie of Diſputing pro and comtys ; but either lag den 
chem down peremptorily as certain, and indubitable P rincipler,or elle pen 
rom infallible Prixciples proves the ſame intallibly, whence he draws Wa; 
down true and eternal Conclafrons, Bur as for things natural, and ſexe inc 
ſible, xherein there was little Certaincie, or Evidence, he takerh and $06) 
alloweth his Scholars a Laticude of aflecring, and denying things ; 
which laid the foundation of the Acadenick iweyh, or ſuſpenjon jy 
And that Plato made this difference betwixr aflent to things certau, Aﬀre 
and things dubioxs, is evident from his diſtintion, ivdi5« yg Wngm- dull 
TIX7 2a-gx7icys, of Opinionative, and Demonſtrative Charatter, wart 
held, char all things were not to be believed, nor all rhings to bedif Paley 
believed ; bur that things cerrain were certainly to be believed, and Cran 


things dubious to be left df#b@m, underermined ; wherein he alloy- Proc] 
ed aby& wnozands, a Problematich_Libertie of diſputing pro of cout, thus | 
whether Plaro This gives us a good deciſion of that great queſtion amongſt the Ate neich 
Dgnatized? cients: Whether Plato Dogmatized ? By Ivywaritey they men toinr they 
poſe a Dogme, as rojuSdureir, to impoſe a Law: in which ſenſe 'tis ulth any py 
Col. 2. 20. whereic lignifies not only a Degwe decree4, but theD+ $, 
cree ir ſelf, and irs impolition, Laertins bb. 3. gives us 2 g00d fol ceſulas 
tion hereof. 8 Nadroer oi is dy xarolagey Swear), mn 5 4h an uni 
Hy y,u kd 5 Ht diner inixy thoſe things Plato comprehend roun 
ed, be aſſerts ; thoſe things which are falſe, he refured ; and abott Its 
thoſe things which are uncetcain, be ſuſpended. We find much ©: WF -theref 
ſame mention'd by Sexrus Emperic ws the Sceptich,, cap. 31. © Lot air 
© ſiies he) hold Plato ro be Degwatick, - others conceive him © & WF Mighe 
* Aporewatich_, or ſaſhenſive : others think bim in ſome thiag Dogs WY . ho pr 
© rick, in ſome things Hporewetich : For in his Gymnaſtich, Diſcooſe, Wi 45. 8. 
* where Serrares is brought in diſputing with the Sophifts, by - 
4) 
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© firme, he has a Gymuaſtich,, or Aporematick ChacaRer; but when he 
« declareth his own opinion , be is Dogwatick,, &c." We' have this 
more particularly expreſſed by. Diogenes Laertixs lib. 3. where he 
diſtinguiſherh berwixt what Plato afferred as true;zand whar he left un- 
certain by the perſons whom he brings in diſputing «#2 ulr $# dvd 
tuirror Smpdnems Sie T1\dg ay agyoumer Eurghres , fc. © Concern- 
© ing the things, Which he aflerted, he produced his opinion by four 
perions, Socrates, Trmans, his A thexian Hoſt, and his Eleatick Hoft+ 
Bur in che refuring of falſhood he introdu wht my (allicley, 
Polus , Gorgias, and Þ rotagara : adde moreover Hippias, and Enthy- 
dewss, Fc, By all which we ſee, how far the Academick iwoyd ſuſ< 
penſion was allowed jn the Old Academe inftitured by Plato, who 
mas ſucceeded therein by Spes/ippws his Siſter Potone's ſon,who taugh. 
in che Academie $-years, bur for Hire, contrarie to rhe practice of 
Socrates, and Plato, for which be was upbraided. This Spenſippus is 
ſuppoſed to be the compiler of the Platonrch Definirions ſubjoyned to, 
and (as 1 gather by comparing them ) abſitraged from P /ats's Works. 
After Spew ſucceeded Xenecrates the Chalcedonian, who was of a 
dull wit, wherefore Leertizs tells, that Plato ſhould ſay, Xenocyates 
wanted Spurs , but eAriſtotle 4 bridle, Unto Xenecrares ſucceeded 
Polemo, who was followed by his Diſciples Crates the «/Ltheman, and 
Crantor , who is aid to be the firſt, chat Commented on Plato: ſo 
Proclus in Timens |, 1.5 acz7@ wh Hladroy@ iEmyunis Kedrvey, And 
thus far continued the Old cAcademifts,vho infiſting on P lats's eps, 
neither aflerred, nor denyed all wo bur what they comprehended, 
they afhrmed,. and what they f uncertain, they lefr ſo , without 
any peremptorie definition. | 


j. 2» After-Crantor ſucceeded Arceſilaxs, or (as the Latines) Ar- The New Aca- 
ceſilas who founded the ſecond Academie , wherein they maintained Tn 
an univerſal exgreani{ie 4 imgg incomprebenſien,, and ſuſpenſion. The OT, 009” 

w—_—_— 
mxd, wil 


therefore be makes uſe of Secrarer's Authotirie to defend himſelf, who © * 9 


ound, which eArceſ/a4proceeds upen to defend his imyl,, or <v- 
bition of aſſent, was-indeed originally laid in Secyatex's Schole, 4rid 


iſhrmed he krew - nothing, 'thar ſo by this his modeſt conceſhon ,- be 

might refuce the immodeſt, and-proud afſumings of his Advetſaries, 

who pretended to knovv all things, meer on - de Civit, 

(16. 8, cap.1.2;; This ({aies he)- 5 is! the old te\which by Poſe- 

»mex the diſciple of Xenecrates was ——_— ovet to gn, Sor 
| JOI\ + a r; : 
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Difference 'twixs New Academicks, & Scepticks, By, c 

© efſayed to reduce the mode of diſputing ro the Secyatick manner, to 
© a\firme nothing himſelf, bur ro conture what others maintained : 
© which was called the New Academic ; whence the name Academick 
was appropriated to Arceſilas , &c, It cannot be denyed, but tha 
Socrates (and Plato afrer him) eſpecially in his Gymuaſtich diſputes 
ſed , and allowed a aby@ wnggends a probationarie wode of dipuing, 
for,and againſt both parrs ; bur yer his defigne was not to introduce 
an «niverſal ſuſpenſion in things certain, bur only to beat our Truth 
in things uncertain. - For it is molt certain that Socrates , and 
Plate both afferred , and dertermin'd many __ » Whence they ze 
generally accounted Dogmarick,, though in things doubtful they 
uſed ro ſuſpend , and allow a Libertie ,j as before. But now rheſe 
New Academicks Arceſilas, and his adherencs aflerred, thar all rhings 
were dx/au7e incomprehenſible,and therefore, that there was no room 
for a firme aſſent, bur that we ought i-ixerr to ſuſpend in all things; 
wherein they differed greatly from the old Academicks inflitured by 
Plato: though it muſt be ſtill confeſſed, they received their original 
from rhem, as it is well obſerved by Serranu in bis Preface to Plato, 
© There is no doubr, ſaies he, bur thar the dwey at, and db;rations of 
© the New Academicks Were xaqurduares, and corruptions of the old ops 
mon, &c, This Old Opinion he elſewhere acquaints us withall, 
ing how it was the mode in Plato's Academe , in matters ſenſible, 
ſuch as were only probable, and doubrful, to give,and rake a Liberte 
of diſpuring for eirher part, the Affirmanve, or Negative , ſo that the 
Pofition was fill lefr «Hberwoy wnderermined , whence by theſe, and 


ſuch like. berick Duſpures, or Sceptick Queſtioning 5 of every thi 
men at laſt began to believe noching : for nothing 1s more natural 
ſaith Fanſenins, than for men from peripatetichs (3, e, contentious i- 


yung to c_ ER RET which ſuperadded = 
to this Academic b Iwo d, or fron, was the xby& 
Erift;ch Logich, founded in the Bhavel Schole, and aſſumed by the 
, of which before. Unto Arceſilas fucceeded -- 
his Diſciple, who had for his ſucceſſors, #lecler, Evander und Hey 
pus, the laſt of this ſecond Arademie, For Carneades the Cyren®, 
who ſucceeded, is maderhe Inftituror of a Third 4cademie , whid 
differed from the Second, Inilicured by Areeflas in rwo Points: 1 
Irrthat Carmeader , edged ſomething true 1nd ſonjething ith Ry 
only he affirmed rhere was noTin us a xerferey, of 5kill ro dt OJ | 
che truch from falſhood. 23» Garzeades though he afſerced av dev; —_ 
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and 6xamaniie , yer be denyed not, but ſomewhat was ,0r 

not, Others chere be, who adde a Fourth, and Fifc et, We 

have a good account of all in Sextus Empiricus Pyrrhon, Hypotyp. lib. 

1, c4p-33. There were eAcadenwer, as they ſay, more than Three., 

© The firſt, and moſt Ancient of Plato: the ſecond, and middle of Ar 

ceſilas : the third, and new of (arneades, and Clitomachns, There are 

who adde a fourth of Philo,and Charmidas,and a fifth of Antiochns, oe. 

As for Phils's «Academies, it came near the old, in thar ir allowed a 

Wiſe man to Opine or Entertain ſome opinions, which (arveades de- 

nyed. And Aztioehus Philg's hearer, who lived about Cicero's time, 

ſeemed wholly to reſtore the #/d Acadewne ſave only in this , that as 

to the xerThewey , or facultie of Judging , he enclined to the Stoicks, 

But theſe four laſt Acadewres are uſually comprized all under che file 

of the New Acadewnie (though ſome came nearer to , and ſome were 

more remote from the old) which ſome confound with the Scepricks : 

but Sextus Empiricus (cap. 13.) gives us this difference. © Thoſe of ,, , 

'the New Academies (ſaies he) though they affieme all things are In- 5,,,; dfcrevce 
* comprehenſible , yer they difter from the Wye ay ps wh ſaying, New Acadee 
that all chings are Incomprehenſible ; for they aflert this : bur the Sce- micks, and 

© x;cks admir 1t poſſible, that they may be Comprehended, We differ S92*cks. 
Uo from the New Academie as to what belongs to the end.T hey uſe 

"in the courſe of life what is credible : we following Laws,Cuſtomes, 

and Natural affeions, live without engaging our opinion,c#s. 

$.;.After various transformations of the Acadewie,thoſe who adhei'd The original of 
to Plato's Dogmes,rejeed the name of Acadewicks,and eſpouſed thar be New Pl1. 
of Platomcks,fo that the ſtile of Academcks was confined to the SeRa- ow and 
tors of Arceſilas, who maintained dzamaniia, af imex, an {acompre. G.o7 0, 
beyſion, and Suſpenſion: thus Lud. Vives on Auguſt. Civ, l. $. ©, 12+ at Atzxandris 
Arceſils who attained to bring in the Socratzck wode of diſputing, 
toafhrme norhing, bue to rafure che affirmations of ockers,conftitured ,,cop1g redte 
the New Academie. Hence they , whoilluſtraced things, and affert- aliorumſuſtulir 
ed certain Dogmes which they conceived tobe the opinions of Plato, diiciplinas, ſed 
theſe were called Platonicks , not Academicks ; for I conceive , the m— _ 
name Academich fuck too faſt in the Schole of Arceſla : thus Lud. Quid as . 
Vier, The firſt revivings of the old Academic, or P latenickh Philoſo- yromovit 4a 
phie ſeems ro owe it's original to the famous Schole of Alexandria in (9 ni 
Expt , inflicured by Alma Fhilade/pbws, who out of his great zeal 4 | <onicttis 
for the advancing of [ earning, cauſed che Egyptian #iſdom,which had Looks fcipfh 
a9; eodern mucrone confixit ? Gladium igitur habebar, non ſcurum. La. de Ira Dei l. . 6. 3.54. 

K k 2 been 


ns 


232 Profeſſors in the Alexandrian Schole, B.2, 


been before configed ro the Egyptian Prieſts, and Language, the 
rranſlared into the Greek rongue, to Which he added the Greek, oe. 
fron of the ſacred Scriptures, commonly called the LXX,which rendred 
this Schole of Alexandria mo't reno vned. He alſo called hither 
Learned Men from all parts, as well Jews, as Gretiars , erected a (4. 
mous Lib:arie ; ſearched farre and near for Learned Records to adorne 
the ſame withall,and inſtitured Colleges for the encouragement of the 
Learned Profeſſors, & *riidents.T his ſame deſign was carried on by his 
Son Emergetes, who gave great encouragement to the Jews,and ochers 
eo reſort hither, to this famous Schole of c Alexandria which proved 
the moſt flouriſhing,that ever was before or fince, eſpecially for Plas. 
wick Philoſophie, which revived, and flouriſhed here for many gene. 
rations, as has been before obſerved, Book 1, ehep. 3.S. 10, 11. of this 
ſecond part. : 

Potamon. $. 4. The firft famous Platonift (according to what obſervation we 
Aemonizs, have made) that flouriſhed in this Schole of «£lexandria was Pita. 
—— won, who lived in the times of Ceſar Auguſtus, and Tiberixs ; x 
Fadass,  Toertiowin his Preface: So Swides Tlonluwy *AniZeydpics grrime@ woty; 
oo Auyire, x wr duniv © Potamon the A lexandrine Philoſopher wu 
was before er cAuwenſtns, &c. The ſame Swidas tells us that 
be left bzhind him 6s 2=s Idror@ ware; varumue , 4 Commer. 
tarie on Plato's books of Common-wealth ; and we may preſume he wrt 
other pieces, though he has nothing extant ar preſent, To 7otamn, 
we may adde Ammonixe (not the famous Maſter of Origen, and Flew 
»«: bur ) che famous Maſter of Plwtarch,who lived in the time of New, 
and  efeaſian Yea Platarch himſelf, who had his education in this 
Schole of Mexandri4;and flouriſhed under Domntian, was not o_ 

famous for Philologie , and Hiftorie, bur alſo for Philoſophu, 
principally the Platonich, as appears by his Writings, &'e, To whon 
we may ſubjoyn Philo the Few, who was of this Schole of Alexandria 
and drencht in Platenick Philoſophie, as ic appeares by his works: 50 
Lud, Viverin Auguſt. Civ. lib. 17. cap. 20. *© This book (ſaiesbe 
* ſpeaking of that Apecryphons Book called the Wiſdom of Solomon) is 
* thought to have been compoſed by Philo the eAlexandrine Few, who 
« livedin the times of the Apoſtles, and was a Friend to them, and 
© was ſo much adorned with the G reek ſpeech and Eloquence , as that 
© the Greeks (aid of him $ #{a67 wamyite } IDdrer groin, cher 
Philo doth Flatonize, or Plato doth Philonize, 
« © 
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$. 5, Bur Platomck Philoſophic never flouriſhed more than under 4*nmin; the 
Ammonins, that famous head vis leggs ya1458 of the ſacred ſucceſſion of Plaon ft. 
this $chole of Alexandria, continued by Origen, Herexmns, and | lor 
lizs:, &c, This Ammonixs is ſuppoſed to be diff2rent from « £ wwo- 
nin che Praceptor of Platarch,as well as from A-mmonins the Monk, 
Diſciple of Proclas, and Interpreter of cLr:iHotle,as Voſſins d: philof, 
ſet, cap. 21. fy, 6. There was a great Controverhe berwixt che 
Learneg Chriſtians, and the latter Platowſts, whether this g eat e/L1m- 
wonins dyed a Pagan, or Chriſtian, Enſebins Eccleſ, Hiſt. Fee 9. and 
Jerom, aſlure us he was a { briſtian , rhough Porphyrie denies the ſame. 
Thus much 1s generally confefſed,that he borro-ved the choiceſt of his 
( ontemplations from the ſacred Scriptures , Which he mixt vith his 
7latonich Philoſophizings. And indeed he had a mighty advantage yz, poyowing 
to informe himlſelf,noc only in the ſacred Scriptures, of the Old Tefta- the choiceft of 
ment tranſlated by the LXX, bur alſo in the New Teſtament Records, bs Notions 
nd DoArines propagated by the Diſciples , and «Apoſtles of Chriti, fromSeriptore. 
For without doube Fhulo , that lend Jew bred vp in this Schole of 
Alexandria (& as Lud.Yrves tells us,a friend to the Apoltles) with: 
the reſt of the Jews there, could not but have a full relation of Chrif, 
his As, and Do&rine, Befides there was in this Town of <A /exan- 
&14 a Famous Chriſtian Churth, and Schole ferled by cAlark the E- 
vageliſt, and continued by Panthenns, Clemens eAlexandrinut, &c 
whoſe Doftrmne, Diſcipline, and ſacred Myſteries, we cxnnot conceive 
ſuch a perſon as /Lxmmenins would let pafſe unexamined. ' Yea far- 
ther, {0 glorious,and raviſhing were the firſt dawnings of Goſpel light, 
which brought ſuch glad cidings of Salvation ro ind, as'that not 
caly the Fews, bur alſo ſome ſober minded, inquilitive Geztiles rejoy- 
ced in this Light for a ſeaſon (according to that Obſervation John 5. 
35.) who yet never had athrough work of ConverFon on their hearts: 
amongſt rhis number we may reckon Seneca (whom ſome think to have 
had conference by Paper with Paw! ) Epiftetas,Plime the. younger (who 
Apologized unto Tr4jenin the behalf of rhe Chriſtians) & this famous 
Ammonius of Alexandria with ſome others. Yea l ſee no reaſon to the 
contrarie, but that we may allow theſe,and ſome other unprejudice4 
Noble Gemiles, as well as the unbelievi yu , to have had ſome 
common irradiations , and Henna of Spirit over and above 


—_— 


th1t #b/eftive Light , and Revelation of the Goſpel , which ſhone ſo 

brightly round t them,, He that ſhall read the Works of Seneca, 

Eptletws, Hierocles , and theſe latter aw of Alexand: ia, who oy 
K K 3 the: 
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The like to be thought of other late Platoniſts. B,, 


the glorious beams of Goſpel Light waiting on them, will find their 
Philoſophizings about Divine MyReries to be of a much higher Ele. 
vation , and Kaiſure, than any of their Predeceflors ; which we mzy 
impure not only to the objeAive Revelation of Goſpel light extern]. 
ly communicated to them, bur alſo to ſome internal ſ#bjettive, though 
bur common,and tranſient irradiation of the Spiric, which uſually ac. 
tends in ſome degree the external Revelation of the Goſpel, eſpecially 
at the firſt publication thereof in any place. That it was thus with may 
carnal Fews at the firſt publication of the Goſpel by Fob», & Chrif, i 
molt evident : and why may we not afhrme the ſame of many Gentile, 
who being of more raiſed,and generous ſpirits,could not but make ſome 
inguiſition 1nto thoſe Pupanions Miracles , and Reports, touching 
(Chriſt, and that Redemprion brought to light by him ; which Enqui. 
ries of theirs , being attended with ſome Common Light , and Hex 
of the Spirir, raiſed their Spirits, and Philoſophick Contemplations 
to ſome higher Elevation , than what their Predeceflors atraind unto, 
And that which might animate the latter Platowſts to ſuch Enquiries 
into thoſe Divine, and Sacred Myſteries , was their correſpondence, and 
agreement with the choicelt of their Maſter Plato's Contemplarions, 
who treated much (though without underftanding rightly the marters 
he treated of ) concerning m3 dry @& or aWredy aby ©, vis idler ad, 
\luxA vs x49 x6@&,o&c,The very Being ,Self-Being, Word, M ind, lit 
of the chorceſt Good, Soul of the World, Chaos, cc, And the latter Plats 
niſts eAmmonius, 5c, finding theſe their Maſters Notions (o fully, 
and clearly explicated in ſacred Revelations, both of the Lay, and 
Goſpel ; this made them more affeRionarely inquiſirive thereinto,and 
afrer their curious inquiſirions, finding a great Symbolization, 2nd 
Harmonie betwixt many of their Platonick Principles , and the Diom 
Scriptures, they made what uſe they could of the Latrer to Reform, 
Refine, and Strengthen the Former. This deſigne was firſt ſer onfoot 
by eAmmon the chief ofthat Sacred Succeſſrow, who if he were not 
a real Chriſtian, yer he ſeems to have had, with Agrippa, ſome almif 
perſuaſicns, and affettionate inclinations to the Chriſtian Religion ; the 
Principles whereof he does incorporate fo far as he durſt with his 7h 
loſophich Notions, with endeavours to infuſe the ſame into his Scholars, 
Or:gen, Herenins Plotinns, with the reft. Some conceive that 4 
monuiys imparted thoſe more divine Myſteries, which he colleRed oit 
of Sacred Revelations into his Platonick Philoſophizings with an ad- 


ration of Secrecie to his Scholars. 
js 
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w to reforme Platomich, Philoſophie by mixing D:wine Revelations 
therewith took place , and what emprovement Plaromſme received 
hence , together wich the poyſonous influences it has had onthe 
the Chriſtian faich, we ſhall hereafter ſhew. What we have alreadie 
mentioned ſufficerh to prove, that \Platomck, Philoſophie received a 
mightie elevation, and advance 1n this Schole of Alexandria under 
Ammoniys, by virtue of his affeftronate ſearches into, and (leftions 
from the Sacred Scriptures, attended with ſome common illuminations, 
though perhaps wichout any ſaving /ight of Life from the Spirit of 
God, Whence alſo his Scholars, Origen, Herenn:19, and Flotinue 
together with their Succeflors in this tacred Schole of Alexardria, 
Porphyrie, lamblichuws , &c. received their choicer , and more ſub+ 
lime contemplations, albeit they concele rhe ſame, prerencing, theſe 
more refined Notions to have been derived co them from the Pythago» 
1tin, and Platomich, ſource ; Whereas they were indeed no other than 
drivations from the ſacred fountain of Divine Revelation , communi. 
ated by the hands of Ammonixs the chief of that Sacred Succeſſion, as 
they call 1r, 

i 6. To Ammonius Sncceeded Platinus , born at Lycop-l s a Of Plorinus 
Ciie of Egypt, and inftiruced in the Platomck Philoſophie at <A lex- Charadier. 
ardria under cA.mmonizs, He left behind him, beſides other things, 

54 Books divided into Enneades, which though obſcure, and cloudie In Pletiro 
xccording to the Platonich mole, yer are theyelteemed the moſt exadt- privatum quice 
et model of Platonick, Philoſophic extant : ſo Luguſt. de Civit. 1, g, 43m non eft 
10, * Truly Plotinus who lived near to the times of our memorie, jj" mms 
'isextolled for his underſtanding Plato more excellently than dious nw 
others, &'c. So agen, Auſtin lib. 3. Acad, writes, that Plato feemed :dmirandum, 
' to be revived in Plotinus. Thus was he Plato's moſt refined, and lucid quem d: Divi- 
' Mouth in Philoſophie , and abſtraRing the Clouds of error, Macro- jr* Givine,de 
1 makes him the Prince of Platomck Philoſophers , next Plato, as —— 
Lud, Vives in Aug. Civ. lib, 9.cap, 10. Plotinua had for his Diſciples ſuper An: 
Amelins, and Porphyrie, He lived ynder the Emperours Galienus, and dota ſermonis 
Proby, His Life is writ by his Diſciple Porphyrie, and premiſed ro 9 Viquirare lo- 
is works. Porphyrie gives him this Character. © Who, ſaies he, — 
expounded the principles of Pythagorick, and PlatonickÞ hiloſophie, aici vix incel- 
more clearly,as ir ſeems, than all .hat wenc before him : neither do ligunt, Pic. 
the Writings of Numenixe,Cronine, Moderatm, and Thraſyiius come Mirandwl. in 
near unto the accurate diligence of Plotinus, fc, . Apol. go, theſ. 

; 64, 
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Of Porplyric. 


Porphyrzie hi: Name, and Charater. B. 3, 


$. 7. Porphyrie Diſciple firſt of Plorinus, and then of Ameliusyg 
Born ar Tyre, and actording'to the Language of the Tyrians was called 
Malchus after his Fathers name, which ſignifies a Prixce, or King :{0 
Suidas: Thoegver& welws bynfim Camas , waG gininge® win; 
*Awiais , 5% Tone wamgy , Sididnxaa@ 3 'Iepfalys, jjro; in 
x83 av *Avgenare x) maggrd ves Vos Amoatnart oy Bennieg, * Porphyri 
* was proxerly called Baſileus. He was a T jrian Philoſopher , Diſcs 
< ple of Amelins the Scholar of Plotinss, but the Maſter of [awblichw, 
© {e lived in the times of eAwrelianss, and reached even to the times 
© of Diocletian the Emperor, Swuidas here rightly tranſlates Porphyri's 
Phenician name Malchus Beginens d King, for ſoin the Hebrew, (fron 
which thePhenecias Language differs only in ſomeDialeft)PD fe- 
nifies,as YVoſſins. Yea Porphyrie himſelf in the Life of Plotinus gives 
us che reaſon, why he was called a King. © Amelius, (ates he Dedicz- 


'*red his 1 ook to me, and in the Inſcription named me facie Ki: 


© for that was my Name - and in the Language of my countrie I wes 
© called Malchus, by which Name my Father was alſo called. And 
* Malchas tranſl:ted into Greek ſignifies a King : thus he. Eunapur 
inthe Life of Perphyrie gives us an account, how his name cametobe 
changed, Mday@ x7! mu Evgav mary brgacim men, O's, © Accotd- 
© ing to the Sprias tongue , he was firſt called Malchns, which word 
© Genifies a King, bur afterward Longinws named him Iloggueron, Por- 
phyrie, He was called Porphyrie, from Purple, which is the colour of 
Kings, as Voſſins ; or perhaps becauſe Purple was the great Commodi- 
rie which Tyre afforded. Auſtin de Crvit, Det hints, Thar this Porghyn 
was firſt a Chriſtian, but afterwards lpoſtatized, and a bitter Enmi 
of the Chriſlians, He was a gfear admirer of Apollonius, Tyanens, thit 
Pythagorean Sorcerer, and endeavours to make him equal in point 
Miraclesunto Chriſt ; wherein he was refuted by Exſchins. Ludrt 
Vives in Auguſt.lib,8.cap, 12.doth thus CharaRerize him. * Porphyrt 
© was a perſon of an unſound bodie, and minde, of a judgment uncor- 
 tanr,and of an hatred ſharpe,and cruel,even uuto madnes. Hebad 
notwichſtanding the natne ef a grear Philoſopher, or Sophiſt, 2s vel 
as Hiftorian. He writ the Lives of the Philoſophers, whereof thet 
1s extant only the Life of 2a why » Which was ac firſt publiſhed 
under the Name Max $ Baoinies , Which Book (rl cites 

Fulian, and aſctibes to Porphyrie. . Concerning Porpbyrie ſee more 
largely Lucas Ho/ſlenins, and Vofſins de Hiftor. Graets 1ib, 2. 049-16 
Ea. 2, pag. 244, ' OY $. 8, 
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6. 8, After Porphyree, ſucceeded lamblichns his Diſciple, who was Ianblichue, 
born at Chalcis in Syria, and flouriſhed in the times of Conſtantive the 
Great, and his Sons ; as alſo in Juliar's rime : © He was, ſaith Lud, ,,,,-. ,, 
© Vives. of a bexrer. natural Diſpoſition, and Manners, than his Mas Aug.de Guide 
«(ter Porphyrie. Voſſins calls him a Platemck, Philoſopher, though 18. c,r2. 
Lud. Vives Gaies (according to Ferom) he was not ſo much a Platomck, Vaſ.de ſeript: 
25 a Pythagorean : Yer he confeſleth, that as * ro Divine matters, all G;ac. 16. . 
© the Platomſts did Pythagorize, There are extant two of his Protre- 6. 10. p. 208. 
prick Orations for Philoſophie ; alſo his Hiſtorie of Pythagorass Life, 
wherein he follows his Maſter Porphyrie, x3! nb ; out of whoſe Book 
he tranſcribes many things with very licrle, if any alteration of the 
words. There are three Epifiles of _ the Apoſtate to Jamblichus 
yet extant, Which argues a Friendthip berwixt them, and 'is likely 
the ſame continued even whilſt 7#/:a» made ſome profeſſion of the 
_ Chriſtian Religion. Swidas tells us out of Damaſcins, that Iſdorus 

eteemed lamblichus the moſt excellent of Writers after Plato, We 
have Jamblichus's Life deſcribed by Eunapins, alſo by Voſins, Hiſt. 
Grec, 1, 2.c, 10. p. 208, Auguſt. de Civit.l, 8, c, 12. ſaies, that * a= 
© mongft the Platoniſts the Grecians,Plotinus, Jamblichns,and Porphyrie, 
| weregreatly noble, &c, T. 4 

6. 9. Syrians Alexandrinu, Fellow. Citizen, and SeQator of Jam- $yrian. - 
blichzes, follows: next in this Sacred ſucceſſhon of Platonick Philoſo. 
phers. He lived abour the Year, 470. and writ four Books on Plato's 
Common-wealth ; alſo on all Homer, with other rhings, as Suidas 
| relates, /ſidorws the Philoſopher had a great eſteem for him, who after 
Plato, next to JamPlichw, placeth Syrianw his SeRator as the moſt ex- 
cellent of Writers. So Su:das out of Damaſcine, 

$. 10. Proclus Lyſiw, Diſciple of Syrians, ſucceeded him in this 
famous Platonich, Schole.This Procixs Alouriſhed abour the Year $00. 
38*tis evident, though ſome, upon a great miſtake, make him to bave 
lived almoſt 300 Years before. Swidau calls him, Naemwriniy grabn- 
por, the Platonick Philoſopher. He was uſually called HdHz©&- Dia- 
doch, gr? Vole, by reaſon of his ſucceſſion inthe Plaronick Schole. 
He writ many things 3 as ten Books of the. Agreement betwixt Or- 
pheus, Pythagoras, and Plato in Oracles;; alſo tix Books of -Platonick_ 
Philoſophie,which are yer extant : likewiſe a Commentarie on Plato's 
Timeus,and on-his Books of Common-wealth,yer-extant alſo; with othes 
Pieces loft, of Which Suda makes mention, Proclas's Life was \vrig 

| L1 by 


7 


Proclss bis 
ſucceſsion. 
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See Suidas. 


Johan. Grammaticus, the greet Chriſtian Philoſopher. 3,3. 
by his Scholar, and ſucceſſor Marinw, who rells us, that he had ſome 
ralte of Ar;ſtotle's Philoſophie from Olymprodoras, which he curſorily 
ran thorough in two Years ſpace. The ſame Marius tells us alſo, 
© that he was accurately skilled in Grammar, Hiſtorie, and Poejie, in 
© the Mathematicks perfe&, and well verſed in Platomck Philoſophie, 
His Mode in Philoſophizing is cloudie, and obſcure ; as that of Ple. 
zinus, and the reſt of the New Platomſts : He endeayours, according to 
the <ymbolick myſtical manner of P/atomFs, ro reduce all things to 


their reudde;, Trinities. He took (as Yoſus thinks) the occalion of / 
heaping up ſo many 7 »imities, from Plate's lib, 2, de Repub, where he p 
rreats of rhoſe rhree Types of, God, Bonitie, Immutabilitie, (or mnt) c 
and Veritie, Whence Ariftetle alſo received his rhsee affeRions of 0 
Ems, Bomtie, WUnitie, and Veritie. This Proclus was a bitter enemieto W 
the Chriſtians, and the firſt afrer Porphyrie, thar curned his Pendipt '0 
in Gall againſt the Chriftians. He is anſwered by that great Chriſti Pl 
Philoſopher, Fohannes Grammaticus, as hereafter. Proclus in his Pla In 
tomick, Theologie, lib, 1. cap. 1. gives us ſome account of this Sacred | 
Succeſionin this Platonizing T heologick Schole ; how that after nuy pL 
Ages, Plotinus the Egyptian ſucceeded therein, who was followed by A. rou 
melius, «nd Porphyrie his Diſciples; as alſo theſe by lamblichus, ad 2pp 
Theodorus their Succeſſors, &c. Not 
oben. Gram. $+ 11. We may not omit here the mention of Johanes Gramm tom! 
ticws, alias Philoponss, that famous Chriſtian Philoſopher,vho,chough 6. 
who 


matices.. 


the moſt of his Works extant are Commentaries on Ariſtotle's Tex, Wi 
yer ix's evident, that his Spirit was deep drencht in Platowck, Philo- Face 
ſophie, eſpecially as it was refined by Ammoxins That famous Head d wie 
the ſacre dſucceſiion at Alexandria: For ſo the Title of his Commer 
taries runs, Extratts out of Ammonius,&c. Indeed molt of thoſe Gre it's x 
Philoſophers, who take Arifotle's Text for their ſubje& ; namely of -r} 
Porphyrie, Proclus, with his Scholar Ammonus, and Simp!icins, wer SC 
in their Spirits Platowſts, For Ariſtotle came not in to be Maſter 
the Schole, till Abenroes, and the reſt of the Arabians advanced hid 
in Plato's Chair, Such was this Johannes Grammaticss, Wno fot hi 
unwearied Studies, was called giabmvOr, Philoponnus. He follows& 
aQtly the Deſign of Clamens Alexandrinus, Origen, Euſebius, ad 
more particularly of the great Ammoenizs(whom he owns as the (out 
of his Philoſophie) in endeavouring to prove, that Plato bor! 

his choiceft Notions touching the Origine of the World, hy" 


C.4. Maxim: Tyrius, dlcinous,Apulcine,c.Latin Platonilſts: 
Moſes, and the Prophets: he gives ſundry Inſtances herein, as that of 
Plato's calngn World 4 v16ble Image of the invifible God, * which, 
{aies he, was but a miſtaken Tradition of Ge», 1. 27. Alſo he makes 
Plato's Diſcourſe of God's beholding the Works of his hands as very 
perfe&, and rejoycing therein, &'c, to be taken from Gey. 1.31, This 

ohannes G rammazicis, in his excellent Treatiſe of the Sow! (proem. 
ad Ariſt, de amma) endeavours to prove, that A4riſtetle aſſerted God 
co be the firſt Mover, and Cauſe of all things, &c, Alſo he proves 
our of Ar:ftotle's Canons touching the Soul, its :mmater;alitie, f txv0n 
altic in operation, and :wmorialuie, &c, Proem. fol, 6. &e, In his 
choice Piece of the Creation, he proves the World's Origine by God 
out of Plato, &'c, And whereas Proclus endeavours to reconcile Plate 
with Ariſtotle, ſhewing how Plato, when he treats of the World's 
Origine, meant it nor as to time, but Canſalite, &c. This Learned 
Phileponus Writes two Books againft Proclxs, confuring theſe his falſe 
Impoſitions on Plato, &c. 


$. 12. To the fore-mentioned Greek, Platomfts, we may adde Ma- Miximas yi 
ximus Tyrins, Who flouriſhed in the time of Commodas the Empe- riss. 


rour, as Suides, and Was well verſed in Platonick Philoſophie, as it 
appears by his Writings, wherein we have many of Plato's choiceſt 
Notions Lomas e@ us more clearly, and nakedly, than in other Pla- \ 
tmſts of greater vogue. 5 


$.13. Neither muſt we ler paſſe of lcinous another Greek Platoniſt, - yp 


| who hath lefr us a ſhort Abitrac of Platowck, Philoſophic, on which / 
Facobms Carpertarins, that Claromontane Profeſſor (an invererate Ene- 
mie of Rams, and, as it's (aid, the Original of his being Maſſacred) 
hath given us a good Commentarie. In what Ape this Alcinous lived, 
it's not certain, Exſebins de Preparat, Evang. hib.11. cites a good part 
of this Alcinous's Epitome, under zhe name of hy woe whence it 
is conje&ured, that Did Alexandrinus was the Author of this 
Book ; or that he tranſcribed thar place quoted by Exſebins out of 4Hl- 
cinous : ſo Vofſins de Philoſ..ſeft, cap. 16. $. 5. 


$,14- Amongſt the Latin Platonifs, we may reckon Aprleius, Ayuteing 


Whoſe Book de Dogwate Platome, is yet extant, Auguſt. de ((ivis. Des 

[.8.c. 12, tells us, that Apuleins the 4fricas Platoniſt, _ very fam 
mous in both Tougaes,. &'c, Auguſtin often quotes him, and makes 
much uſe of his Notions, and Teſtimonie to:confirms the Chriſtian 


Religion, To him we may adde Chalcidixs, another Latin ?atowi/h, chili dins; 
L1 2 whoſe 
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The New Platoniſts, why call'd Electicks, B,;, 


whoſe Commentatie on P lato's Timers is yet extant. Neither ſhould 


Me. Ficinus, WE forget Marſilins Ficinus, Who though but a Moderne Author, 


Theſe New 
Plaroniſts cal= 
led EleRicks, 
becauſe they 
choſe ot the 
beſt of all 
Sedls. 


and Rowan Catholick, yer deſerves praiſe for his elaborate Studies, 
and endeavours to explicare Flatomck, Philoſophie, eſpecially for his 
Treatiſe de-Immortalitate Anime, of the Sonl's Immortalitie, which he 
proves by ſtrong convi&ive Arguments, Wherein he takes occaſion to 
illuſtrate the chief Points of Plato's Philoſophie, 
$. 15. Thus we ſee hoiv the Old Academie or Platonick Philoſo. 
phie was revived by the New Platoiſts, eſpecially thoſe of the $4. 
cred Swcceſſion in the Schole of Alexandria, Where the Platonich Phi. 
loſophie was moſtly in vogue, though not excluſively, as tothe other 
Seas. For we muſt know theſe New Platomſts did not, at leaſt the 
moſt of them, wholly devote themſelves to Plato, ſo as to exclude all 
other Sets ; bur made it their buſines to chooſe What they found ex- 
cellent in any other Se& : whence they were called, azpgas tnatunul, 
an Eletive Seft ; alſo ixxexnxti, Elcfiicks, becauſe, ſaies Swidas, Inav- 
Educyor m3 dpioxoyme O irdons of erptroroy, They choſe out their Placues 
from every Sett. Thence Feſtus Pomperus calls them Miſcelliones, Pe- 
tamon Alexandrinss 1s ſaid to be the firſt of this Sef?, So Diogenes Lu- 
ertius in his Preface, There :s, ſaies he, of /ate an Eleive SeR, intre- 
duced by Potamon Alexandrinus, who choſe what he pleaſ'd out of every 
Set, Sotion, Seneca's Preceptor, was of this SeR, who, though he pat 
under the name of a Sroick, yet Was he a great Admirer of Pythags 
748, Cc. as Seneca, Epiſt. 58. I am vot aſhamed to Confeſſe, what a love 
of Pythagoras Sotion infuſed into me, ſaies Seneca, Who was alſo of 
this Se&. The like may be ſaid of Hierocles, who though molly 
Stoick, yer was he a great eſteemer of Pythagorean Philoſophie, as 
appears by his Commencarie on Lyſis's Golden Verſes, which paſſe un- 
der the name of Pythagoras, Ammonue, Plutarch's Maſter, is ſad 
ro be of this Eleftive Sec. That Plotinus affeRed an univerſal mixture 
of all Philoſophie, is evident, partly by what was before mentioned, 
$. 6. how he mixed Platomich, and Pythagorick Philoſophie, &'s, as 
alſo by whar is mentioned of him by Porphyrie in his Life, That be 
mixed in his Writings the ſecret Dogmes of the Stoicks,and Peripatericks, 


So Jamblichus mixeth Pythagorean, and Platomek Philoſophie, Por- 


e, Proclus, Fohanues Grammaticus, and Symplicins,mix Platomck, 
and Ariſtotelian Philoſophie. And ir is an Aﬀertion generally owned 
by che Learned, that all thoſe New Platomſts of this —_— 

wh | e 
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Schole, did, as to T heologre, H—_—_ wherein they did no more 

chan cheir Maſter Plato: for Proclus ſpends ten Books in drawing a 

parallel berwixt Plats, Pythagoras, and Orphems, as to Divine Ora- 

cles, &c, This Elefttive SeR of Philoſophers, is molily approved by 

Clemens Ales:andrinu, lib. 1, gpoup, vincorplas 5 nigu & Thu) Smoniy 

IN mw Daemwrixiy, 4 my EmLugetly Te, xj AetromrAiitily, ama 514 

GO) mg Gdry off grgtotoy Tomy 1926s Mxzuoovim 3 wvorfrs omon- 

uns *uSiSiguorra , Tire ovprty 7 HASKTIROD, QlAoonpiar onui. 1 call 

Philoſophie not the Stoick, nenher the Plaromck, or the Epicurean, and 

Arittorelick, but whatever is ſaid to be taken from each of theſe Sets 

rightly, teaching righteouſnes with prous Science, this altogether (eleR&- 

ed, I call Phileſophie, Origen alſo ſeems to have been of this ſame 

perſvaſion : And that, which made theſe generous Spirits to k2ep 

themſelves diſengaged from any particular Sett, was their gr2aainven, 

love to Truth, commended ſo much by Plato, So Ammenins on Ariſt, 

Categor, pag. 4. Tdmwres 32 aby© ola©- wi Euxezms dd grainy 

j d\nvea, x dmeys: Enedres wo om inigev ogrTioior + 5 danSHas 

in mad, It was Plato's Speech : Socrates truly is dear, bur truth is 

derer tous : And elſewhere, we mult regard Socrares in ſome things, 

bur Truch much more. Thence Porphyrie in the Life of Py:hagoras, 

tells us, 70 &anSedey, wdvoy Irarer 763 dyMyuTys ao 16 mgg rAu- 

ng, that Truth only cau make men near to God, So lambiichus, ex- 

peſlng the mind of the Pythagoreans, ſaies, that next ro God, Tru b 

« tobe worſhipped, which alone makes men next to God, Yetin as much 

they re 6 Trurh was no where ſo fully, ſo lively. repreſented to }. 

them,as in Plato's Works, they judgedir their intere(t, and honour to 

be d1\onad ores, Philoplatomſts ; Wherefore they uſually paſſe under ' 

the name of the New Platoniſts, though indeed their Pcinciples were 

not ſo clung, bur that they could embrace Truth, where ever they 

found it amongſt any of the orher Sects ; eſpecially the Pythagoreans, 

with whom they ever held an intimate Fraternitie, or Conſociarton. 

See more of this Eletizve Seft in Voſſins de Philoſ, ſeft, cap, 21, 

$.16, What has been mentioned: gives us ſome diſcoverie of the The genera! 

general Deſigne of theſe New Platomſts ; which was not to eſouſe 4eſzz of the ſe 
ny particular Se& ſo far as to exclude all the reſt, but ro make an uni- 7 Plato- 
verſal Inquiſition into all Opinions, which carried a ſhew of Wiſdom. Fn 

This Noble Deſign, had it been as nobly managed as they pretended, ſophie, 
Withour prejudice, and private affection, ir ha led them 1nto os 

dif. 
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The Deſigne of the New Platoniſts to reform Philoſophie, B.z, 
diſcoveries of Truth, than ever they attained unto. For they had 


| Jo 
the greateſt Advantages that might be (as before $. 5.) to informe Plato 
hates fully rouching rhe great Dottrines, and Myſteries of Sacred ſors , 
Philoſophic, or Wiſdom, thae fhone fo brightly in the Chriſ;au more 
Churches : bur this was too glorious, and dazling an obje&, for their them 
carnal and weak mindes to gaze long upon: only ſome of the more gin 
Noble, and Ingenuous of that Sacred Succeſſion at eAlexandria, ſeem. celine 
ed pretty willing to be diſ-abuſed from ſome of thoſe groſler Conce. from « 
prtions they had ſucked in together with cheir Platonick Infuſions : in were \ 
order whereto, after irte made in the SanRuarie of Sacred Scr;. mylte 
pores, they find a necelſitie of Reformation, The head of theſe Re foiftec 
forming ÞPlatoniſts was that great Ammonns, Maſter of Plotinw, and this ſe 
Origen, whoif he were not really, and —_— a Chriſtian, yet ctr» which 
tainly he had a great kindneſs for rhoſe of the Profeſſion, and a patii- cal, an 
cular affe&ion for their Sacred Oracles ; which put himnot only upon dation 


che Rudie of the ſame, bur alſo on this great deligne of Colledng y&, 
whar he could out of theſe Holy Scriptares, and incorpor ating, or cot- the Um 
rempering the ſame Colle&ions with the Syſtewe, or Bodie of his BW Immn:, 
Flatenick, Philoſophizings. And certainly theſe endeavours of his BW I have 
could nor bur give a great ſub/;manon, refinement,and advance to Pl WW fruiſ 
tomick Philoſophie, though all proved bur a bitter , yea poiſonous BE ay pa 
root of thoſe dangerous Errors, and Apoliacies , which have eve: WW 7rmtte 
ſince befell che Churches of Chriſty belides the advantages, whici WW Philoſi 
thoſe of that Alexandr;ne Succeſſion, who continued Þ agaw, got Wl concl 

hence to refine, and firengrhen Pagamſme, The evidence both of toe BW tmifs, 

one,and the ocher, wilt follow upon ſome particular refle&ions onthis WW Maſter, 
Platomch Reformation, lame, at 


The defefts of Y, 17. Firlt, Ammonixa the great Promoter of this Platowck, e- Bl delivers 
tdis Plaronick formation, if he wete really a Chriſtian (as Enſebins, and Jerome i WY may be | 
peforn="gs.. firme him to be) wasin this greatly blameable. RS C3 
begun by A®- 1. Thar he durit not make open Frefeſon of the Chriitias Reign, If ricxed 
which he believed co be the-true. Bur more particularly, tions, th 
2. For bringing-the Sacred Scriptares into one, and the (ame ir Bl follower 
temper ament,or compoſition wrh Platomick Philoſophie, whereby the io WI mus ma 
mer was greatly adwulrerared, though the latter received a great ® Bl nimely, 
provewent, This Tertulban takes ſpecial notice of, with complaints! BY ful drefl 
ſuch ripe Chriftianitie-of her mantle , rocloach Philoſophie rherew BY frable in 
all; or plundered Diviae Trub, to-maintain, and.encich Philo/e®® WY firs, th 

with ſuch like Expreflions, 1 I 
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3. But Ammomss was yet farther blameable, in that he following 
Flato's ſteps, conceled, ar leaſt from his Pager Diſciples, and Succeſ- 
ſors , the Sacred Fountain, and Original from whence he derived his 
more ſublime, and choicer Notions, which he delivered over unto 
them as P/atomek, Derivations ;3 Whereas they indeed owed theic Ori- 
gin'l to the Divine Scripexres, *Tis pollible, his defigne in thus con- 
celing the Sacred ſource of his Philoſophizings, if ic proceeded not 
from carnal fear, might be pretty tolerable, though the effeRs of ic 
were very ſad, For hereby, Firſt, Many of rhoſe more ſublime, and 
myſterious Revelations, which he got from the Sacred Scriptures, and 7+ 14 Concetes 
foited igto/his Philoſophie, paſſed for Platenick. Coptemplations, In 15 718) 
this ſer1es, I preſume, we may rank che Platomck, ruds, Trintte, On Scriptural 
which Plotinus his Scholar, w_ Proclss after him, ſpend ſuch Myſts. Notions. 
cal, and ſublime Diſcoarſes. It's conteſt, that Plato gave ſome foun- 
dation for ſuch an !maginarie Trintie: for he makes mention of,5 amy, 
xby@, or ris, and uy3 74 450 us : The Father the Word, or Mind, and 
the Kmwerſal Spirit,or Soul. Alſo in his Rep.l.2. he ſpeaks of Bomtie, . 
Immutabilitie, and Virtue, as before ; which Myſtical Contemplations 
] have elſewhere proved were traduced to him originally from the - 
Triſh Church, But yet I cannot remember, that I ever mer with, in 
ay part of Plato's Works, any particular expreſs mention of a reds, 
Trimtze, in ſuch a ſenſe as Plotinus, and the reft of the New Platoniſts 
Philoſophize thereon ; and therefore we have ground ſufficient to - 
conclude, that this Platonickh T rintie was traduced to theſe latter Pla- 
tmiſts, not from Plato, but from Ammoenus their more immediate 
Miſter, who had it from the Sacred Scriptures ; though conceling the 
lame, and finding ſome imaginarie Conceptions thereof in Plato, he 
clivers it over to his Diſciples as a —_— Tradition. The like 
may be ſaid of many other of thoſe more refined, and raiſed Noti- * 
ens, Which we find amongſt the New Platomfts, which were commu- 
nicated to chem by Ammon under the forme of Platomch Deriva- 
tons, though they were Originally Chriſtian Traditions, 2. Whence , rhe too - 
followed another general Evil of chis Concelemem, which Ammo- greatextolling 
mus made touching the Sacred Fountain of his choiceſt Notions ; of Flatonick 
nimely, hereby Platronick, Philoſophie, being cloathed in the beautt.. PÞilo/ophie. . 
ful drefle of Divine Revelations, and CAlyſteries, grows more de- 
ſrable in the eyes, not only of Pagexs, bur alſo of ſome car»a/ Chri- 
ſhavs, than her Miſtreſs the Divzwe Scriptures, cloathed only in her 
own : 
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Particuley F= $.18, We have ſhewen what are the general Evils, char attended 
vilc, that fol- this platomch, Reformation, begun by Ammonius in the Schole of 4 


lowed upon 


that Plaronick 


Reformation. 


t. 45to Pa Platonic Philoſophie, had both on Pagans, and Chriſtians, Firlh, x 


gIns. 


P articular Evils following this Platqnick Reforwation, B.z, 


ownnaked garb of Goſpel fimplicitie, And in truth, this Idolizing 
humour of crying up #latenick Philoſophie, and making it equal to, 
if not above che _—_— did no only diffuſe ir ſelf among| the 
Pagan Platomſts, rut had too great influence on many of thoſe whon 
we count Chriſtian Fathers, eſpecially Origen ; and does continuets 
this very day among many #laromſts, who finding many excellent No. 
tions t thoſe Alexandrine Platomſts, Flotings, Fc. and fone 
finitie berwixt their Philoſophich, ( ontemplations, and Scripiure Rev. 
lations, are very apt, ar leaft in cheir inwardelteem, to equalize, if 
not prefer their ?/atonick, Philoſophie to the Sacred Scriptures, aiths 
been excellently well obſerved by Learned Srilleng fleet, OriginSar, 
Book_3. Chap. 3.3.13. 


lexandria : we hall proceed to Particulars, with endeavours to de- 
monſtrate what ſad EffeAs rhis mixture of Divine Revelation, with 


for Pagans, Plotinus, Amelins, Porphyrie, Iamblichas, H.erocles, Sy 
anus, Proclus, CM arinus, Damaſcins , and the reſt of that 
Sacceſsionin the Schole of Alexandria, all the uſe they make of this 
Platenich, Reformation begun by Amwmonin:, is, Firſt ro enhance, ad 
| _ the value of Platonick, Philoſophie. 2. To caſt che greaet 
ur, and conrempr on the C briſti an Religion, and Scriptures, as Watts 
ing thoſe Flouriſhes which their Philoſophie was adorned with 
3. Following qmmoni:'s eps, they pick ou of the Chriſtian Faith 
whar ever might ſuit with their Platonick Contenwplations, of any Wi 
ſerve their turnes : and to concele their fiealth, they artificially db 
gi their tol'n Notions , by wrapping them up in a clowdie 5m 
lick Forme, afcer the Platonich mode ; as alſo by profeſſing 1nvett- 
rate prejudices againſt, and oppoſition to the Chriſtian Reirgion. 4. But 
the worlt uſe they made of ((% their  latomich Reformation, was teſt 
by to refine, and reforme their $0aogle ovoid, Natural Throofh, 
commended to them by Fythagoras, and Flato; eſpecially theit aun- 
Saw, or Demon Worſhip, For theſe New Zlatoniſts of the eA% 
x4»drine Schole, obſerving upon daylie conceſts with the Chriſ1n, 
many things ig their Natural T heologie grolly abſurd, and contradt. 
Qorie to the renainders of Natures Light, chey endeavour to remore 
theſe prejudices by ſome gradual refinement, or partial reformation - 


{fell 


C. 4+ $4d effes of this Platonick Reform. in the Chriſt.Ch. 165 


their Demon-Worſhip, which carried in ir the Spirit of their Natural 
Theelog16, Hence they concraft the infinirie of their fititious Gods 
unto a (mall number ; -afſerting but one-ſupreme God : whom they 
make co be the S«n ; which ſeemed to them che molt glorious Beihg, 
and thar Which influenced all lower affairs, as it appears by Julia's 
Otation to the Sun, As for all other Gods, they eſteemed chem no 0- 
ther,chan the Papiſts do their Saints, Demons, or Mediators betwixt 
them,and the Supreme God, &c, Thus they pars off many luxurianc 
branches, Which their Natural worſhip had in the cougſe of cime pro- 
duced, and reduce it to a more natural, and as they conceive, rational 
account, and all this by virtue of that P/atonick Reformation begun by 
Ammon, Cc, | 
$. 19. Neither did the noxtous influences of this Platomek, Re- 1, (44 of. 

formation ſeize on Paganiſme only , but alſo on the whole bodie , yea of this Plaro- 
(may we nor ſay) on the vitals of Chriſtiamtie, For Origer, Scholat to nich Reforms. 
this famous Ammomus, though a profeſſed Chriſtian, yer he followes Chas 
his Malier's teps,in mixing Platomick Philoſophie, and the Do&rines —_— 
of che Goſpel rogether , hoping thereby to gain credit to the Chriſti- 
an Religion, though indeed it proved only the ſophiſtication thereof, _ 
and an effeual door ro ler in all the great errours, and Artichriſtian 
Abonsinations, Which have layen in the boſome of the Church ever 
lince, For ſo long as the Chriſtian Religion kept her ſelf in her own 
native beautie , and virgine Simplicitie , ſhe was not troub'ed, with }.. 
theſe great errours, Mhich befell her upon this curſed mixture of P/a- 
tech Philoſophie with Chriſtiannie, Had theſe Chriſtian Platonſts 
Origen, and his followers, made it their defigne to reduce their Plato- 
xck Notions unto,and reforme them by Scyyprares , they might have 
proved uſeful ; bur on the contrarie they rather affe&ed to reducethe 
Scriptures , and make them ſtoop to Plato's Dogmes, and Schole, 
which proved a mighty honour, and emprovement to Platomſme, bur . 
a reproach; and corruption to Chriſt;aniſme,of which ſee Stilling fleet's 
Orig.Sac book 3.6.3.ſett,13. The full demonſtration hereof is a main 
ſubje& of the following bopk, where we endeavour to prove, Firſt that 
the gre2t corruptions amongſt the Fathers, had their original from 
this Platomck Schole at Alexandria, as Book 5. chap. 5. feft. $. 2. That 
Samoſetanrs received his poiſon from Plotines's Philoſophizings in this 
Schole about the aby@&, as eArriw his. Book 5, chap. 5. ſett. 9. 
3. That all Pelagiamſme had it's riſe from this Schole, Book,5.c, 5.5.10. 
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4+ Thar all Amichriſtiamſme received ir's riſe from this Schole,as c,6, 
1. Monaſtich Life, and Inſtitures, as chap, 6. $.1, 15, 2, All their 
Alyſtical Theologie Wo. 3, All eAmichriſts Suord awyin , Demon, 
or Saint-worſkip, chap. 6. 4.4, &'6. 4. All Popiſh Abſtinences, Sail. 
factions, Merits , Oc, chap, 6.5.16, 5. Purgatorie, chap. 6, 5. 11, 
6, All Papal Hierarchie had it's foundation here, chap. 6, g, 18, ty 
all which we ſee, what curſed fruits folloved this un-Chriſtian deſign, 
” of drawing the Chriſtian Religion mio one Sylteme with Platonch 
Phil oſophie. 
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CHAP. V. 


Plato's Pythagorick, and Socratich mode of Philg- 
ſophtzing , with the Original of both 
from the Jewiſh Church, 


Plato's Pytbagorick , and Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing i The 
er wie of Symbols, as wellfor the rm of _ : for the 
delig hting of phanſie ,and fixing the memorie, The regular uſe 
S pmbols, wot ſo much for "0s Aga truth. Plato's Symbolich, 
of P hiloſophizing from the Jews, How far Plato affetted the Seers 
rich mode of Philoſophizang with his diff: there-from. 1, Plato 
WAs more ck than Socrates, 2, Plaro's mode of Dialep 
z3ng RC and Met aphorich, than that of Soctuss. 
Plato's mode of Philoſophizing by Dialogues of Jeviſh or 19 ind, 
Licks 5, 21. 22. Haney i Lake 6.8, Hraroyeuts. Lnks 11.35, 
anoouaritey , to diſpmre by Queſtions, Luks 22. 68 isv 3 2 it 
iow if ] propoſe any Arguments, &c, 


$. 1 H+ Aving given ſome Hiſtorical account of che Plarom/s, both 
Old, and New, with the particular advantages they hadto 
acquaint themſelves with Jewiſh, and Chriſtian Myſteries , we no# 
proceed to tie £ ſential parts of Platowick Philoſophic,and their trads 

Plato's ol thon from the ſacred Scriptures, Firſt, as for the Forme, Of 
orrfer ue Ptare's Philoſophizingy, it is partly Pyrhagorick,, or symbolick ; part) 
mag Secraick,, With ſome:vhat peculiar , and proper to himſelf : Ot eat 


VF. j 
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C.s. The Advantages, and uſe of Symbols in Philoſophie. 


diftinly. 1+ That Plate abounded much in the P ythagorich, or 
5ymbolick mode of Philoſophiiing, is evident to any, that 1s verſt in 
his Philoſophie. So Voſſins phuloſ. [eft. cap. 12.9.16., Plato ace 
cording to the Pythagorean mode,very oft abownds in Symbolich Þ hileſs- 

ie, IThelike Cel. Rodig. lib. 9. cap. 12, He is nw» Platonift, who 
thinks that Plato muſt not be underſtood Allegerically , unleſs he will with 
Ariſtotle triumph over Plato's words , yer not regard his profound ſenſe. 
So Serranus on Plato's evuniony ſympoſium, or Dialogue of Love, * It 
F was (ſaies he; the mode of the Ancient Philoſophers to repreſenc 
© Truth by certain wpf5acrg Symbols, and hidden Images. That Plato 
followed theſe , 1s put beyond doubt by this his Sympeſiack Diſpura- 
f tion, in which he makes expreſs mention of Peet and Homer, 
*wvich whom we find the firſt true rudiments of Ancient Philoſophie. 
* And truly this mode of Philoſophizing was accurately poliſhed by 
'the Pythagoreans, the whole of whoſe Philoſophie was wrapped up 
*in the covert of Symbols, or Allegories, The like he mentions in his 
Preface to Plato, where he alſo gives us the adv of this 5ywbo- 
lick mode of Philoſophizing, * It was (ates he) the Ancient man- 
*ner of Philoſophers, to ſer forth Truth by Symbolick Images, That 
' Plato followed this cuſtome is no way to be doubred, whilſt he 


f {iſcourſerh of Learning received from them. Neither are there want-. 


'ing reaſons which encline unto ſuch a merhod of reaching : For ««s- 
' le , ſuch a Symbolick Image of things , is exceeding efficatious to 
'trike mens minds, who are greatly moved with ſuch Images. For 
(ſeeing the truth of rhings lies wrapt up in much obſcuricie, we more 
* compendiouſly, and ſafely arrive unto it by ſuch Corporeal gradati- 
* ons; ſhe lying couched under rheſe ſhadows, does more powerfully 
'infinuate into mens minds. Neirher is there wanting pleaſure (the 
*ouide, and promotor of Diſquiſtion)) in ſuch Symbolic tudies, and 
*indagations, Theſe Corporeal Images , and deſignations of chings 
"by heir Noaxes, doe very much conduce in like manner to Memorie, 
* which being excited by the Novitie, Beautie, and matter of admira- 
*tion which 1t finds'in theſe Symbols, receives a more deep, firme, 
* 2nd conſtant impreflian of rhefe things wrapped up therein. The 
like he mentions again in Plato's $ > + fol. 167, ſhewing how 
this «&xorerils , of Image-comning Phileſophie , leads men gradually, 
and ſweetly, yer moſt powerfully cowards the c lation of the 


TG Firſt Being, &c, And indeed Plars gtves- us = 
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268 Plato's Philoſophizing by Symbols from the Jews, B, Þ 


Row Symbo- belt account of the many excellent advantages, Which acctew by this 


lick Philoſo- $ymbolick imitation, if duely regulated,and mma ed : fo Plato Phedr, 


Pbie ought to 


o/:21.9.tells us, * that under the coverr of his Fables, Truth lay wray'd 
be regulated. 7 


up, and therefore we mult nor acquieſce in the Symbol, or Fable, bur 
© mike enquirie after that truth, which lay hid unJer ir. $9 in hig 
© Repub. 6. fol. 510. Þ lato,admoniſherh us * ſo to read his ownlug. 
© Ae, or Allegerich Images, as nor to terminate 1n the Images them. 
© ſelves, but to penetrate unto the things couched unler, and repre. 
* ſeared by cheſe Symbolick lmiges. But moze fully 1n his Repub, to, 
© fol. 598, &c. he acquaints us * chat this his *ymbolick imiratiog 
* dil only repreſent the Image , or Shadow of the ching Waich is fir 
© remote from the truth,as a Limner gives the Picture cf a man; and 
therefore he,thirt vould ger the true knoxvledge of the thing, muſt not 
© acquieſce in the Symbolrck Image, bur ſearch after the thing it (eli 
Th eſame he inculcares ofcen ;. as in his de Legib. 2, fol. 669, where 
he laies down, and infilts much upon, this general Principle, that in 
© ſuch Symbolick Imicarions, Truth, not pleaſure, or delight mult he 
© the meaſure of our diſquilitions, Oc. © xy, wuno "dbr7 Termites 
xelre2%, x ity , © All Imication muſt be judged not by pleaſure, 0: 4. 
* piniov, but by Trath. So in his de Legih, 5. as elſewhere, C*«, 
Plato's Symbo» . $- 2+ That Plato , as Pythagora beto:e him, traguced this Symbe 
lick mode of ich, mode of Philoſophizing from the Jewiſh Church ociginilly, is age- 
Philoſophiing neral preſumpion of the Learned. So Serranxs,in his Preface to Pla. 
from the Jews. tg's Images, addes : © All which Plato utrered not from himſelf, or his 
© ovn humane rexſon, bur from rhe more happie do&rine of Moſer, 
* and of the Prophets , &c. And moxe particularly he concludes thus 
© That P /atodrev theſe Symbols from the doArine of the Jews, 1. 
* from Moſes, and the Prophers, all Anciquitie of Chriſtian Doltors 
© hath judged. + Bur char he abſteined induſiriouſly from nameing the 
© Jews, becauſe their name was oJous among other Nations. Although 
© he ſometimes makes mention Eveks, and @orrax7 pave of a Syrian, and 
© Phen.cian fable, or amps of an ine Myſterie,to ſhew, thathe 
© deſigned not the Egyptians only, but alſo their neighbours the Jew, 
©Truely Plato might,when be was in Egypt,have converſation with the 
© Jews, of whom there were great numbers in E p afrer their diſſps 
©cion,and tranſmigration-.Laſtly,whereas in thoſe Spjimis incl 
*Myfteries he recites,there lies ſome footſteps of truth mixt with man} 
*crifles, who would not judge, he derived them immediacely _ o. 
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C.5. Plato's mode of Philoſophizing from the Jews, 
c ; yptians rather than from rhe Jewiſh Monuments > Bur that the 
"Eg 


1p11ans rerained many things received by tradition from the Pa. - 


@ rrrarche, Mofes's mo.t ancient Hiſtorie demonſtrates, Neither is ir to 
© be dovbred, bur chat they drewmany things alſo from the clear foun- 
tains of the Sacred Bible, which yet they Contaminated with cheir 
| tovn muddie mixtures. Hence Plats acquired rhe name of the Al- 
Elegorick Philoſopher, becauſe he uſed that peculiar way of reaching 
$ by evuBoncrs Symbols, 0: &:dwxors Idols, and from their moe abftruſe 
t docrine aſſerts many Paradoxes, T hus Serranss : wherein he fully 
orants,that Plato's Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing came original-- 
ly from theJes,though immediately from the Egypuans.And the rea- 
ſon he gives, Why Plats could nor derive them ummediarely f:om the 
Jews, is becauſe the Scriptures were not tranſlated into Greek *cill after 
eAlexander's time, Bur this being granted (which Lud, Vives de- 
nies) why might not Plato by reaſon of his skill in the Egyptian, and 
Phenic;an tongues underſtand the Scriptures, as well as the Egyptians ? 


or elſe might he not underſtind chem by an Interprerer, as Auſtin 
ſeems to grant, as before chap.3.$.4. That Plato, as Pythagoras, re-- 


ceived chis Symbolick mode of Philoſophizing from the Or1zxcal parts, 
15 well obſerved by Cudworth , Knon of Chriſt pag. 28, * The Oriemal 
(Nations were wont to couch their greateſt Myſteries , and pieces of 


'Wifdom,which rhey conveighed by tradition one to the other,in the. 
covert of ſome Fables, & thence Pythagoras, & Plato afterward brought. 


'thit manner of Philoſophizing into Exrope, &c. And the ſame Cud- 
wrth elſewhere gives ſome particular Fables , which Plato traduced 
from the Fews, as that of his eAndrogynon , or Conjunttion of man 
and woman, as one fleſh, which he makes ro be but an imication of 
Eve's being taken our of Adamrs fide, and joyned to him in Marri- 
age, fe, Yea Serramu is enclined to think that Plato's whole ep 


moo» , of Love Dialogne, was but an imication of $2lomons's Song... ' 


$0 Serranus on Plato's Sympoſium fol. 176, © Hence (ſaies he) as the 
*Dolie Writer had his Epithalamium, namely his Canticles, ſo Plato 
* his vpun37rov , or Love Dialogue, not that 1. would ſeem willing ro 
* compare Plato's kywring, Love Songs With Sacred Iywrigis, or = 
* Songs, but I am only yyilling to ſbew, that this manner of Teaching 
* things other-viſe true, and certain by Symbols,and Myſteries,was not 
*unuſual, &#c, See more of this Symbolick - mode of Philoſophizing, 
and it's traduRion from the Fewiſh Church , , Book, 2, chap. 9, 5. 2. 


rouching : 
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Plato's Agreement with,&+ Difference from Socrates. 0.z, 


touching Pytbagoras's Symbolick, Philoſophie, &c. Only there 1; 

this Arete turie ; 2 rae and Plato, as to their uſe of Symbol 
Pythagoras's Symbols were for the moſt parc Emgmatical , anſwerable 
tothe E gyptian Hierogliphicks, anFhe Jewiſh E mgmes, or Riddles: 
Eut Plato's Symbols are not ſo Enigmatick, and obſcure as thoſe of Pj. 
thagoras ; but only Metaphorick,, and Allegorich , anſwerable to the 
Jewiſh Types, and Parables, See more of this difference Book, 
Chap. 2. $. 6, 7. | ' 

Redes: * Þ Plato abounds alſo much, yea molily in the Socratech mole 

the Socratick Of Philoſophizing, So Angſt. de Ciwit. 1.8, 6, 4. © And becauſe Pla 

mode of Phi» * to loved his Maſter Socyates with tuch a fingular affeRtion , he brings 
toſophizing © him in ſpeaking almoſt in all his Diſcourſes : yea thoſe very things, 
yet with ſome © hich he had learnt from others, or had acquired by his owy intelli. 
| — ry © oence, he tempers with, or wraps up under his Maſter Socrates's Ire 
' * © ich mode, Se: Thus Auſtin; and more particularly, ſome fey 

© lines after he addes; © And ſeeing he afteQs an obſervation of his 

© Maſter Socrates's known mode of difſembling his own knowledge, 

© and opinion, becauſe this manner pleaſed Fim ſo much, henceic 

© comes to paſſe, that it is very difficult to perceive Plato's opinion 

© even concerning the moſt Weightie matters. Touching Socrater's 
Diffimulation in conceleing his own ſentiments, withour poſetive affr- 

mation, or Negation , under pretence of knowing nothing, thereby to 

draw forth (in an induQive way) and to confute the opinions of hs 

oponents, ſee whar precederh touching the Secrarick, Philoſophie, 

Cc «1, s, 6. FE nc 

herein Plato This MoJe of Diſcourſe Plato very much affe&ed,as it appears1nlu 
diſſered from Dialogues, where he brings in Secrates diſcourſing after his o \nfome, 
Socrates» 459 yer not Without a conſiderable difference from, or ſuperaddition tos 
bis mode of Maſters Method : For firſt Socrates in his own Schole very ſeldomeygt 
gg 9pbI* never aſſerts any thing Dogwatically;bur mder a wodeſt pretenſ;on of g 

- norance he conceles hrs own judgment, with endeavours to Cvince, 

1 Sores was confirmethe Hypotheſes he defignes to prove from the conceſſions 
more Aporemas his Opponems, which he drawsforch by a powerful Induttion. Henct 
tick, bat Plaro Arce/;las the founder of the New &cademie defends his rwmaryc; and 
more Dogma- 4 a3 by the Authotitie of Socrates, as before chap. 4.9. 2. Butnof 
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Pick, Plaro , though he allowed in many natural, 2nd abſtruſe Queſtions, 
an ivy, or ſuſperſion, and thence ably: wnenoms 2 poke? 


wode of diſputing pro, & Con. yer he greatly afferred ſome —— 
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ſtrongly pgoved others, as neceſſarily true ; whence the New Acade.. 
micks , and the Scepticks ever reputed Plato, and his Succeflors of 
the old Academie, as Dogwatifts,as before chap. 4.9.1, 2. Yea Am- 
mou on Ariftot, Categor, tells us, that Fſato himſelf confured this 
Sceptick «1graAnyie as that, which was molt irrational, and abſurd : of Plato's mode 
which elſe where, Secondly, Soc-ares's mole of Philoſophizing was of Philoſo- 
more plain, and familier. * Tis true, it had much of /rome mixed poISIns dife 
with ic, eſpecially as to moral converſation, yer it did not render it {0 Hh _ 
coudie , and obſcure. Bur now Plato, though he imitates his Ma- pyjze of 5ym- 
ſter in Dialogizang, yet he mixerh therewith ſo many dark Symbols bols,and Alles 
and Poetick Metaphors, as that he ſeems to at the part of a Foer , or gories. 
Orator, rather than of a Philoſopher; *Tis confeſt, ſuch Poerick , and 
AMetaphorick flouriſhes , whe:ewith Plato's Dialogues ſo much a. 
bound , are exrream uſeful to illuſtcate , and brighten Truth, yer ic 
cannot be denyed bur rhat Ariſtotle's Syllogiſtich, naked, and cloſer 
mode of Diſputing more conducerh ro the Convittion, and Demonſtra.. 
on of Truch. Whence thar old ſaying, Plato Teacheth, and Ariſtotle 
Proves, Hence alſo the Grecks uſually Riled Plato $50 , Drvine, 
nd Ariſtotle $aluore, a Demon. And they ſay, if Jupiter had been 
minded ro diſcourſe in Greek, he would haveuſed Plats's tongue ; ſo 
tloquently, and floridly is he conceived to have Philoſophized, Yer 
kamed Yoſſins de philoſ. ſet. cap, 12. $. 15. gives him this daſh, 
'Mean while (fates he) the diſcourſe of Plato is lefle proper for 
'Philoſophie , For he fails in this ( ſome grawnagrorss mult pardon 
*me) that he much delights in Metaphors , and thoſe nor beſeeming, 
'butpreſumptuous,and altogether Poetical, whereas a diſcourſe more 
'proper,or Meraphors more received,and common, agree berter with 
'Philoſophte, «9 But to give a juſt CharaRer of Plato's mode of 
Phloſophizing. It's evidenr, he had a moſt prodigicus, and luxuriant 
Phanſie , which could not confine it ſelf to the ſevere Rules of artific;- 
al Logick, and method ; neither indeed was it the mode, or fathion of 
thoſe rimes ro diſpure in Adode, and Figure ; for this Forme of Syllo- 
([2ng OVes it's original to his Scholar Ariflotle , that great artificial 
Methodiſt. Before 4riſtotle,the great Logicians were thoſe of the Els- 
aick Schole, Zexo the Eleatick,, and his ſucceſſors, whoſe mode of 
Diſputing was by Dialogues, or Interrogations,and Anſwers, as it is evi- 
tent by the Dialogues, which Zeno the Eleatich writ. This mode of 
Diputing was followed by Plaro (who derived much of his _ 

rom 


272 Plato's Philoſophizing by Dialogues from the Jews, By, 
from the E leatick, Schole) only to render his Philoſophie more Beas. 
tiful, and grateful , he clotherh her after rhe Or:exral faſhidh , with 
many Meraphorick Images , and Symbolick (haddows, For that this 
Symbolick way of Philoſophizing was molt in faſhion among all the 
Oriental Philoſophers, eſpecially the Jews, Egyptians, and Phemcian 
has been before proved. This garbe Plato (as Yythagoras) molt affe. 
ed, as that, which ſuited beſt with his garmoie wry , Pregrant 
Mimetick Phancie , Which greatly recreated it (clf in thoſe Teri 
Myteries, he had gleaned up in his Or:extal tyavels , but not through- 
ly underſtanding the ſame, he Wraps them up under Symbolich , and 
Metaphorickh ſhadews, thereby to render them more intelligible , and 
delightful. Thar,which made Ariſtotle reject this Symbolick mode 
Fhiloſophizing,w2s the humour of rejeRing all Oriental Jewiſh Trad: 
trons, Which bis diſcurfive reaſon could not comprehend.Te conclude, 

we have a full, though bur brief Charafter of Plato's Philoſophick 
mode given us by Jerem. 1b. 1. adverſ. Tovin, where he (tiles Plato's 
works * Divine, Profound, yer nor eaſily to be underitood by Ran, 
© young Wits, cc. Thovgh Plaro's Mythologickh , Symboelick, and Alt- 
gorick images render his Notions to ſuch, as do not underttand them, 
more cloudie, and&ark ; yer when they are underſtood, they givea 
very beautiful gloſſe,or amiable face unto Truth: anſwerable to init 
. Parables, which to the unbelieving Fews were bit Riddles , yer ws0e 
exp ned them to his own Diſciples, they were very lively, and fygnt 
cant, 

This Phonic 3+ 4+ That this Socratich,, Platonick, mode of Philoſophizing by 

 modeofrea. Dialogues, or Interrogations, and Anſwers was ex:Qly the ſome with, 

ſozing by Di. and,as we may preſume,originally from rhe Jewiſh mode of Rariocindle 
elogurs of on, 1s evident by what footſteps we find hereof in the ſacred Scy1pmure!, 

Jewiſh origin. where we find the words Naxnlntt, Srancyilecy , and Sraryitpl 

frequently uſed toexpreſs the Jewiſh mode of *Diſputation: ſo Ink 3 
21,- Luke (who was exaQly skilled in the Greek, DialeR) expreſſeth 
the Scribes , and Phariſees their diſfutings againſt Chriſt by 91a 

Cay to Dialogize, or to reaſon by Interrogations, and eArſwer:. ©! 

agen», 22. 'Tis ſaid that Jeſw knowing their $1anoouis Reaſon! 
by Dial»gues , he ſaid i S1anopilegm , Why doe you Dralogrer, Of et 
ſon by 'V1a/ogyes, fc, The like we find Luke 6. 8. He kyey thei 
thorgits 93 Daxououts, their reaſonirgs , or conferences , ec. We 


- Might produce Multicudes of Scripra-es of the ſame 1nportz , 
| cleat- 


hich 
val 


come ti 


C5. Plato's Philoſophizing by Dialogue from the Jews. 

dearly diſcover , that the Fewiſh mode of Diſputing was by D14- 
logues, or by Interrogations, and eAnſwers,, This is farther confirm- 
ed, not or.ly from the import of words, bur alſo from the thing ir 
ſelf, For we find choſe Diſpmres which were betwixt Chriſt, and the 
Jewiſh-DoRors , tobe carryed' on by way of Dialogue, or conference , 
by queſtiens , and replies, So in that famous Dsſpuration berwixt 


Chriſt,and the Phariſees,» Lakg 11, 53. "cis ſaid the Seribes and Pha- * 


riſees' began to urge him vehemently, Seq yrixey, 8, e, ro urge him 

vehemently for an extemporarie replie to their 1##errogations. Thence 

it follows | 4nd to-provokg him to ſpeak,] Smouaritear, © This word, 

© ajes Groti#a, 18 one of thoſe wherein Luke diſcovers his intimate 

*$kill in the Greek; for Swamuariter is a word evidently taken from 

*the Scholes , where the Maſters mere wont to place their riper Di- 
*\ciples over the younger, that ſo the former might poſe the Jacter by 
* Interrogations, which was tiled SwaouariCey, and warSKdivery, There- 
© fore Luke does Learnedly uſe this word to ſhew, that the Phariſees 
* uſed all endeavours to draw from Chriſi”s Mouth many replies. The 
* Sr14ck does rightly expreſs the ſenſe by a word that ſignifies to En 
(ſnare , and the Arabick by a word that imports ro —_ one Diſpute, 
©Whar they deſigned thereby is evident by whar: follows, verſe 54. 
(Laying wait for him, and ſeeking to catch (wngivew) ſomething 
©our of his mouth. By which it's apparent , this their diſpute was 
| * managed by Juterrogations. So agen Luke 22, 68. ſaies Chrift , If 
| Tak you, Oc, |'Edv 4 & igoTiow | which Gronm renders | If 1 pro- 
| poſe any argument) © For (addes he) the Hebrews,as well as the Greeks, 


* were ont to diſpute by Ixterrogations, Bur more of this, when we 
come to. Plate's Logick, 
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274 Firit into Pythagorick,Heraclitick, Socratick. By, 


GCHAP.VI. 
The ſeveral Diſtributions of Platonick Philoſophie. 


Platonick Phiteſophie, 4s to it's Matter diftrabuted into 1, Pythy- 
gorick, 2. Heraclitick, 3, Socratick, - 2. Into (ontemplatne, 
and eAftive, 3. Imo Moral, Natural, and Rational, 4. Ins 
Theoretick, and Praftick. This diſtribution ſuits not with Plato! 
Philoſophie, 5. The Adequate divifion of Plaronick P hiloſoph, 
1. Into Organical , which is Ligich, and 2, Eſſential, which 

| 1, Natural, wherein is comprized 1. Phyſicks, both Contemplative, 
ani Aftive, and 2. Mathematicks. 2. Moral, which 4s either 
Ethick , Oeconomick,, or 3, Politick, 3. Supernatural , or The 


ologich, 


The diftibuti. $- 1 Aving diſcourſed of Plato's Forme, or Mode of Philoſo- 
0: of Plaronick phizing ; we now proceed co the Matrer of his Philoſor 
Phuloſophie a8 phie, with it's traduttion from the Fewiſh Church , and ſacred Ser- 
_ OOO, txres, Plates Philoſophic , as toit's Matter in general , admits df 
1.Pychagorick, fundrie diftributions 1.A5 to it's Originil,it was reduced by the/An:- 
2. Heraclitick, Ents unto the Pyrhaporich, Heraclinch and Socratich. So Laerimw in che 
3- Socratick. Life of Plato, MiFtv I mitour fn Apgrarmreiar oy ary [Tu Sa vec, 4 
EvRexTiEG me 0 3 4121 7 183 HeSrammy ra 5 youra x7 [ly3e ca), 
5 nUTE9 of Eorgrlw prongs. He mixed the Diſcourſes,0r Reaſons 
© of the Heracliticks, Pythagoricks,and Socraricks.For in ſenfibles he fol- 
lows Heraclitus', in [atelligibles Pythagoras 1n Politicks , Sorratt 
1.Plato as to T+ That Plato colleRed the choicelt materials of his Philoſophie, ©- 
Theologices ſpecially of his Theologie,out of the Pythagorean, has been before de- 
Pychagor:zeth- monſtrared chap, 3. ſef?. 3. where we have ſhewn, hov he was inſtru 
Red by Archyras the Tarentine, Times che Locrian, Epicarniu, 
ocher Pythagoreans, whillt he had his :bo'e 1n ltalie ; heſides the In- 
fruRions he giin'd from e ythagorean Books, Ariſtotle in his Menayh. 
lib. r.cap. 6, (tiles the Platonick Philoſophis , wi Toned F Iuvepgout 
exoAvdig; , in many things conformable to the Pythagoreans. An 
Vives cells us, thatthe Platoniſts, as to Theologicks, doe _ by 
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thagorize, More prteatys Plato Symbolizeth with, and there- 
fore ſeems to: have derived from Pythugoras theſe following Notions: 
namely , 1.. That God 1s 7 6116s oy dyndy, Ge. according to his de- ; 
ſcription, Gew 3« 14+ 2+ T hat Godis wards, VUntie, Fc. 3, Thac 
God is ir now, One, and many; One in Divine Eſſence , and many 
25 to his Divine Ideas, or Decrees, 4. That all things are made, Go- 
verned, and Ordered by God. 5. Plate follow's Pythagora exadly, as 
cothe conſtitution of Divine Worſhip, and its Regulation by the Divine 
7il,and Rytes, againſt all /mages, SuperFtnon,or Will-worſhip. 6, Plate 
Symbolizerh wich Pythagoras 1n Demons, and Demon-worſhip. 7. Plato 
held alſo with Pythagoras the Sowl's Immortalitie, Metempſychoſis with 
other opinions,of Which ſee Book 2. chap. 8. Now that all theſe Py- 
thagoric k, Principles were of Fewiſh origination has been ſufficiently 
proved. 2, Asto Sen/ibles Plato is ſaid tofolloy Heraclitzs , whoſe 
Philoſophie, as we may preſume , he ſuckr in from Cratylae, Hera. 2. Þlito ar to 
cditw”s Diſciple, whom Plato after Socrates's death heard, The matne Senſubes fol- 
Principles, ; Plato imbibed from the Heraclicick Philoſophie, re. {95 Hrraclit. 
ferred ro the firit Principles of rhe #nrverſe, eſpecially touching Fire, 
which Heraclirms made to be the firſt great principle of all things : 
wherein Plato very far Symbolized with him, aflerring , that che Hea- 
vens were Fire z of which hereafrer. Now that Heraclitzs was (ac- 
c:ding to eAriſtotle's CharaRter of thoſe Ancient Philoſophers ) ge- 
xbuv3&- , one thar greatly affeted,and admired Oriental, Fewiſh Tra- 
btions, touching the firſt Origine of the Xmiverſe, is evident by what 
?lutarch in the Life of Corio/anws reports of him ; where, having di- 
ſcourſed of Gods Omnipotencie , and man's Incredylitie thereof, he 
| addes ama oi op Yriuy To. word x93 Hegxaceny dmcin Sraguyydre wh 
ona , © Many of the Divine operations, or traditions , accord- 
*ing co Heraclites, flie from our notice by reaſon of unbelief, By 
which ir feems evident , that Heyraclitwe had ſome noticesof , and 
gieat reverence for the Oriental Fewiſh Traditions, which I ſuppoſe he 
received, if not 1ummediiately from theſe Oriental parts, or perſons, 
from the Pythegoreans.; for he was bur a branch of the /ralick Se, 
with whom he Symbolized in many principles , eſpecially in rhat of 
Fireto be the great principle of all things : as before chap. 7. ſef. 10. 
3» £.46ttimd tells us , that as to Polzncks, Platofollowed his Maſter | , , 
Scrates.” Apuleine ie dogwn, Plat. addes, char Plaro received nor only 7:1; placo for- 
Moral, but alſo Rational — from Secrates's fountain, ons lows Socrates. 
13190 n 2 ato 
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276 Second Diſtribution into Contemylative, or Adive. 3,z, 


Plato himſelf in his Dialogues,attributes unto Socrates ſome of his Na- 

tural Phileſophie. By which it's evident , thar this DiRtriburion of 

Plato's Philoſophie is nor to be raken fttiftly , bur 23 woav: forit's 

evident, that he received alſofrom the P ythagoreans not only Theols« 

g:ick, bur alſo ſome Polznck, and- Natural Principles, as his (ommy. 

»:tie from the Pythagorean Schole; his Notions about the Origine of 

the Univerſe from Timens Locrys, of which more hereafter. Yea in 

all theſe, both Sen/ibles, Intelligibles,and: Morals, Þlato receivedmuch 

emprovement from Egypt, &c. as before. 

= d. 2. A Second Dittribution of P /atonick! Philoſophie is into Con. 

= x ; _— _ templative, and Attive : ſo Anſtin de Croit. Der. lib, 8, cap, 4. There. 
loſophie ints fore (ſaies he) * ſeeing the Rudie of Wiſdom confifts in Afton, and: 
Contemplative © Contemplation, hence one part thereof may be ſaid ro be eAthve, the 
ard Aﬀtive. © other Contemplative , whereof the Attive appertains to the govern. 
© ment of Life, :.e. the inſtitution of Manners, but the Contemplanne 

© tothe inſpeRion of Natwres cauſes, and the molt ſincere Truth, $0. 

* crates is reported to have excelled in the Ave, but Pythagora to 

© have inſiſted , ſofar as his Intelligence would reach, on the (ontem- 

*.plative, Thence Plato joyning both together, 1s commended for 

© having perfected Philoſophie : thus A»ſf1#9. Indeed this Divifiondf 
Phileſophie into Contemplanve , and Attive, ſeems to have had it's 

foundation in the Jewiſh Scholes under their Babylonian tranſmigratio, 

eſpecially amonglt che Eſenes, who ſeeme to bave been the firit , that 

addicted Freumen ae ro Monaſtich life (occaſioned from their perſecu- 

tion) which dre on this diftribution of their life into Atrve,and Cor 

templative, whence Pythagoras traduced the ſame ; as before. Book 2, 

chap. 6. $. 7. $. Though we muſt confefle that none of the Ancients 
treat ſo fully, and difiin&ly of Contemplarive, and Afirve Philoſophie 


as Plato, $0 in his de Repub, 2. he diftribures Diſcipline into yp* | 


recrly Gymnaſtich, or Alive, and uioixlnd Muſick, whereby he &- 
preflerh Coatewplative Sciences, Under the Gymnaſtick,, or Afi 
Diſcip.ane he rangeth ſuch virtues, as conduce toprattice, or morabnie 
as 7 emperance, Fortitude, Fuſtice,&c, Unto Ayfick , or Contempl- 
tive Diſcipline he reducerh the usrrugs Sroqnrings IMnical Theoreich 
virtues, Which conhiſt iy Sxwwelg #n (onte 10» 3 -and the Queen of 
all he makes to be Rel:gion, whence he calls the Contemplation Þ T'axe- 


37 ies of the Idea of the chiefeſt good, whicor ple , the bightf 
Diſcipline, &c, Phils Fudan thas great Platoniſt diſcourſeth at larye- 


partly 


C.6. Third, Into Moral, Naturgl,aud Rational. 


partly on Jewiſh , partly on Platorck principles ,, touching Contempla=- 
tive, and' Aftive Philoſophie :-. Ariſtotle alfa ſeems.to apprave of the. 
fame diſtribution, though under different cermes. of graompia, aezr7= 
xl, © Sraptrixd , Prafiick,, and Theoreuck, FINSRopng The Ori« 
ginal of this diſtinAion came from the different produAts , and objects 
ofthe one, and other, according to thar famous Maxime, 8 4 n 4p. 
aeanTixl pmrompia dgsrhs womTinh, n 5 SrognTIt) ann3fia, © Prattick. 
philoſophie is effeQive of Yirtwe, bur T heoretick of Trath, . As for the 


277. 


ſubdiritions of chis diftribution , rhey are comprehended in what. _ 


follo ''s. 


$. 3- Bur the chief D;Sr;bution of Platonick, Philoſophie in regard plas 2d di-- 
of .it's matter, is into CAoral, Natural, and Rational : which alſo ſftribution into 
comprehends the foregoing , of (ontemplative, and Attive : ſo Auſtin Moral, Nat-: 
o ſpoken of Contemplative, and eA tive ral, and Ras - 


de (roit, ib, $. cap. 4. . Havin 
Philoſophie, © Thence (ſaies he) Plato by joyning both together , is 


(ſaid to haveperfeRed Philoſophie, which he diſtributes. into three. 


tonal. . 


'parts ; One Moral, which chiefly conſiſts in aon, another Nataral, 


*which is deputed to contemplation, and a third Rational, whereby 


'Truch is differenced from falſbood ; which thofigh it be nnceſſary -- 


*both for Contemplation, and A&ion, yer Contemplation' chiefly ap- 


*rropriates to her ſelf the conſideration of Truch, wherefore this- 
threefold particion of Philoſophie 1s nor contrarie to the foregoing, . 


wiereby it is diſtinguiſhed into Lontemplative , and Aﬀtive: rhus 


Auſtin, That this partition of Platomick Philoſophie was of Few: 


us, * Thar thes SeRion of Platvs Philoſophie had it's derivation from 
'the Hebrews ; for the proof whereof, he brings the opinion of Arti- 
"<1 Philoſopher, who opens this divifion more fully, and ſhews 
' how Plato conneRed all the parts of Philoſophie into one bodie, 
* which lay before diſperſed,like Penthew's Members. For Thales,and 
'tis Piſciples addicted themſelves wholly to Phyſicks : the Six other 
"Wiſe men to Ethicks, Zenothe Elearich , and all his adherents, ro 


men a Philoſophie not broken, bur incite, and abſolute,  Wherevnto 
"accords Aritorle himfelf,4ib, philoſ,Laertins in Plato,.. Philoſophie 
"in rimes paſt was employed only about, Phyſicks: Socrates came, and 
added Erhicks; - Plato added athird part to Philoſophie, namely 
Logick,, whereby he gave a full. conſummation therero.. ——_— (i 
. Vops 


This divi 


Þþ o- iſh exe - 
ngination', is affirmed by Exſeb;au, 1. preparat. Evarg., where he tells FR - 


" Logiek, Plato collected all theſe together , and brought forth to - 


| 
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Ammonius?s 


diftribution of Ariſtotle's Categories pag. 11, diltribures Philoſophie in general 1 
Phileſwbe is, riſtotle*s Categories pag i op general in 


to Organick, 


Theoretick, & 


Praflich. 


The imperſe 
fion of this 


diftribution 4 [;;;chs,, Which conſiders men under Citi, of Natioval Corfederani 


to Plaro*s no- 
tion of Philo. 
ſophie. 


plation of Senfibles, nor in their Individeals,but as they lye in theit 


Ammonius's Diſtrib. into Organ, Theoret, & Prattick, B. 3 


c Fo . . 

Dog mate Platonis) ſpeaking of Plate, ſates,wherefore he exaftly enqui- 
2 We. 9 the ns S Parmenides, and Zene: thushe pen 
© Books with whatever was' ſingular, and admirable , ſo that he wzs 
© the firſt, vho conneRed a threefold Philoſophie, & ſhewed that theſe 
© parts, ſo mutually neceffarie each to other,did not only not differ 4 
© mong(t themſelves, bur alſo afforded murual affitiance each toathe;, 
Thus he ; as Lud.Vrves mw Ang.Crv.l,8-c.4. afrer him.This diftribution 
of Plato's Philoſophie ſeems vet y natwral , and comprehenſive of al 
parrs of Philoſophe, as it is eahie to demonſtrate : for Natural Phils 
ſophie takes in Phyſicks, and Mathematicks, (or elſe we may reduce 
the Mathematicks to Rational Philoſophie) Moral P hiloſophie compre- 
hends Ethicks, Oeconomicks, and Politicks, Rational P hiloſophie accord. 
Ing to Plato takes in, not only Legick,, bur Metaphyſicks,or the Con- 
templation of the firſt rruth, and principle, &c. 

$. 4. eAmmonns (the Diſciple of Proclus) inhis Comment «© 


Organick,, and Eſſential, or Principal, By Orgamch Philoſophie, he 
underſtands Logich,, or (as he fiiles it from the principal part) De« 
monſtration, Which he calls igjavoy Srexerrindy,, a Diacrinick ,ord. 
ſeretive Organ, whereby Trath is ſevered from Falſhood in Contenyls 
tives, and Good from Evil in Aftives, As for the Eſſential, or princi- 
pal Member: of Philoſophie,he divides ir firſt inico 93 $40gn7Iny, 41 
aezrTiEiy , Theoretich,, or Contemplative ; and Prathick, or Atom, 
Theoretich Philoſophie he makes to be that, which regards Truth, and 
Falſhood ; Praftick that which conſiders Good, and Evil, 1. Theres 
tick Philoſophie he ſubdivides into Ph fologick, which is the Comm 


> Cc 


ſt1a& ſpecifick /dea,or univocal common nature,and principles, 2 Ms 
themarick,, which is the Contemplation of Sen/ibles 1n therr Quanute 
chiefly, and as abſiraQted from their Materialitie, 3- Theelogich,which 
is the Contemplation of Beings Metephyſical,and purely abftradted frodl 
all (orporeitie, and Matter. 2. As for Praflick , or Athve Philos 
phiey he ſubdivides it into, r. Erhreks , which reſpects men ib 
their ſingle capacities , or ey Morals. 2. Occonomicks, 
reſpe&s mens Morals, as in Familie conſoc;arron, or capacitie, 3. /F 


This Diſ»ib»tion of Philoſophie, though it feem more Comprelr 
ſave;, and Artificial, yet it ſuirs not ſo well wich Plato's Philolop 


C.6. This Diſtrib. not well ſuited to Plato's Philoſopbie. 


4s the foremenrtioned, bur ſeems zather to be calculated for Ariftotle”s 
method as hereafrer, For P/sto though he makes uſe of this Diſtri= 
bution of Philoſophie inco Contemplarres, and Attive, yer he feems to 
make theſe members , thus &i red ro be as Diſpataces only , not 
25 diametrically oppaſues, 4,4, he makes Contemplation though differ- 
ent from, yet not oppoſice unto Akon, Yea. following the defigne 
of his Maſter Socrates (of which before chep. 1, $. 5.) he reduceth all 
Canemplatiug Sciences unto a ſwhordination,, and ſubſerviencie unto 
, BY 4#2e : he accounts no ſpeculation regular, bur what ends in prefice; 
n0 Comemplation legitimate, bur what ends inthe admiration, affecti- 
en, and imitation of God : whence he calls rhe knowledge of God, 
ul! wddnpue,the ſupreme Diſcipline, and his: Zogick he tiles the In- 
t:oduction of the Soul, from it's night ignorance to the knowledge of 
the fr ft Being, as Repub. 7, Hence alſo he makes the end of his Philo- 
ſophie to be 3ubrors ml $29 x3! 79 draedy afſimilation to God, ſo far 
8 'tis poſſible : This he makes the Forme, Spirie, Soul, and Meaſure 
of his Philoſophie, which ought to informe, and influence all matters, 
prts,and things, as the Soul rhe Bodie. So Ammonizs in Ariſt, Cat. 

1.7. Tan Tis p1norop/as ara yuarh TAG 4 ii mejs + nds duwnems, The 
Matter of Philoſophie is thugs, but the end is aſſrmilation to'God. By 
ich it's evident, thac the common diliribution of Philofophie into 

orgtich, and Pratkick, 2s undertiood by Ariſtotle, and the Scholes 
«x a diviſion of the whole into oppobre parts , is no Way agreeable 
d Plato*s Philoſophie, who following Socrates herein,makes Conrempla.. 
we Philofophie ſubſerviem unto Adive, eſpecially ro Divine affects» 
, and aſſimilation ro G0d. And thus indeed Gronu w Epſt. 16. 
Gallos pag. 39. giving bis advice abour the fhidie of Philoſophie, 
Ides this caution : * Whereas Philoſophie 1s divided into Contempla- 
tive, and Afive, you ought chiefly roftudie rhe latrer ; and the for- 
- no farther than o_—_— this _— The common Intirumenc 
of boch is Logick, with which you are to begin, &'c. A Golden Rule 
deed for I 2 


lt, ſo far as it May conduce to our more methodical procedure. 
or \hereas Plato ſeems to reduce the comemplation of God, Oe, to 
Uattich, or Rational Phloſophic, we ſhall give it a diſtinQ place of 


ns 
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ſ. 5. Having laid down theſe Four Diſtributions of Philoſophie, The Difribs- 
e ſhall cake up the Fifch, which ſeems molt Plaromek,, and native, #9 of Plaro- 


the frame of this diſcourſe, yer not withour ſome addition from the *'<* Phaſe: 


280 


[. Logicks 


2. Nautyral 
Phluloſophie. 


1. Philsſophie, 


1.Contempla- 
five, 


2. Aftioe. 


The moſt Proper Diſtribution according to Plato, z,,, 


it's own, confining rational Philoſophie unto Logick, And (© 2. 
romich Philoſophie may be diftribured into Orgazick , or Rational, ang 
Eſſemal, or Real, © '1,- Organick Philoſophie is Logick ,, which: Play 
Calls $raarxmxt” Didleftick” (from Hrexizata. to dialogize , which 
was his mode of aſparg) and fomerimes weagwy) , the manidyZin 
of the Soul, as alſo wogsia- a way, or method, with other ſuch expreſſi 
.0nS ; Which ſuppoſes it to be a ratzonal organ, or Key to all other pans 
cof Philoſophie, whence ir is rightly tiled by Ar:/tatle Gyzaror,amuly, 
and SrexerrinÞr, a Logich,, Diacrinck, or diſcretive organ. 2, Asf 
Eſſential, or Real Philoſophie,it may be according to Plare's mind , di. 
{irnbuted into Natural, Moral, and S ural, 
$. 6. As for Natwral Philoſophie, it either regards things Naturll, 
as Natural, under that redyplication , or mode of conſideration ; or elle 
it regards things natxral,/as abftraRted from-their natwralinie, materia. 
litie , or ſenſbiutie, with reſpe& only totheir Quantitie, 1, Nawd 
Philoſophie, that conſiders things Natural & natwral , 1, e, undertha 
reduplication g4o15, or mode of confidering,it may be ſubdivided ing 
( ontemplative, and Aflive. 1, ( ontemplative Natural Philoſophieis 
commonly ftiled in the Scholes Phyfieks, or Phyſrologie (from the 
Greek_ovaie Nature) whereof they conſtitute two parts, one end, 
which treates of Natural Bodies in general, their firlt Principles, Aft 
fHhons, Generations, and (orruptions : another particular ; which 
ſcourſerh of particulars, as 1, touching the Heavens, 2. The [fm 
or World, 3. "| he Meteors, 4. Inanimates, as Minerals, Oc, 5, An- 
mates, or Vegetables, which have a growing Life, butno ſenſe, # 
Plants, Fe, 6, Animals, which have not only growrh, bur alſo Seale, 
and Morion, though withour Reaſon. 7, The Rational Soul, and 
mane Bodie, their nature , parts , affeft;ons, and operations, Theſe it 
the parriculars which come under Contemplation in Phyſiologie. Thou 
Plato ſeems to make the main of his Phyſicks to be no other thana Ms 
tural Hiftorie of the Creation, or Origine of the Umver ſe, as it appeat 
eth by hiz Timew,which is the ſeat of his Phyſoological Philoſophianſs 
As for che Humane Soul, that is rediiced to his Metaphyſicks, or Supe 
natural Philoſophie. Alive, or Operative Natural Phuloſophie (wiid 
4s the end of Contemplat;ve) refers either to Plants, and} Animals al 
. thence 1s filed yogyle Agriculture, Fe, or elſe to the Humar 
 and'ſo "tis fliled Medicine, whereof Plato does much Phileſopi 


. 2, Natural Fhiloſophie, as it<onfiders Natwrals, under an —_— 
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from their Natwralitie, and HMaterialitie, with reſpeR only to their of 

Quantitie, is commonly tiled rwawwueTIEl, Mathemaricks, which re- 

eard, I cicher the corporeitie, Dimenſions, and Figures of Podies, 

and ſo 'cis called yewrela, G comerriefrom the meaſuring of Grounds 

at firſtin Egypt : 2+ or the deſcription of Gonntries and Plats, and 

ſo tis named weyerple, G cographt : 3. or the account of Numbers, 

and ſo *ris dedduarind, Arithmerich: 4. or the Situations, Conſtella- 

tions, Motions, ( onjunttions, Influences, and Effeits of Celeſtial Bodies ; 

and ſo chey call ic Aſftrononue, or Aftrologie. 5. Opticks, which regards 

Viſion. 6. Auſick,, which refers toſounds, 7. Navigation, 8. Tac - 

ticks, or Milutarie Diſcipline. 9, eArchitefiure, with other Mathe- 

matick Sciences : Plato Rudied the Mathematricks under Euclid, and 

Theodorms, CC, | 
$.7. Moral Phileſophie reſpeRts Men : 1. in their individual, per- Moral Phile- 

ſonal capacitie, in relation to their Morals, and ſo 'tis tertned 32:4, /9Pbic- 

Ethicks : oc 2. it confiders Men in their Familie-re/at;ov,and thence 

is filed 81x0y0wnt, Occonomicks : or 3. it refers to Mens Politick. 

capacitie, as under civil combination, and confederation, and ſo they 

call it aoatnx3, Politicks, Plato diſcourſeth of each, bur moſt large- 

on al Philoſophi led Metaphyſcks, Plars's Ae 
6. 8. As for Supernatur zloſophre, commonly called Metaphyſicks, Plato's Metc. 

ot Natural Theoligie, Plato abounds moſtly nar A 1, He mi very Pyþeu. 

UMeraphyſically of God, whom he termes, 1. n epSny 3», dunes, 

ire; 3y, Fc. according to Exod, 3.14. 2, He aſſerts alſo the Hnirie, 

Simplicitie, and Immmtabilitie of God, 3, He proves likewiſeth: 

Eternitie of God from this,thar he was the firſt Principle of all things, 

4. He demonſtrates the All-ſufficiencie of God from his being ie me- 

x87, 5. Whence alſo he tiles (0d, vayinGr, Swpereſſential ; and 

n «r«ggr, Infinite. 6. Hence alſo he demonſtrates the Incomprehenſi- 

bilitie, and Ommipreſence of God. 7. He alfo clearly proves the Holy. 

neſſe, Fuſtice, and Faithfulneſſe of God, 8, He makes ſome mention 

of God's Ommpotencie, as alſo of his Goodnes, &c, 9. Hertrears 

very largely, and Metaphyſical of the Divine Ideas, and Detrees of 

God, with his previſion of all rhings reſulting thence. 1o. He diſ- 

courſeth very Divinely of Gods produtHon of, and Provident over all 

things ; as alſo of his particular regard to good Men, 2. Plato ſeems 

to have had very great notices of Religion, and Divine worſhip, accord 

ing tothe Scripture notion, Fe poſitively afficines, 1. That the Di- 

Oo vince 
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vine Wil. and Pleaſure, is the only rule and meaſure of Divine #1. 
ſhip. 2.Hence that an wpnple,or Worſhiping of God accordingly is more 
acceptable to God rhan all rhe pompous inventions of Men, hereby 
the ſuperſtitious (Heathen) endeavoured to pacifie the ang») Deiti, 
3- That none can worſhip God aright but the pure,and hole. $0 in his 
Book de Legibus, Parmen. &c, 3. Plato Philoſophizerh very Metaphy. 
fically of the humane Soul, its reſemblance ro (od, wwmaterialitie, in- 
fuite capacitie, immortalitie, and perfettion : likewiſe of its facultizs, 
offices, objefts, afls, &c. 4. Plato in like manner ſeems to diſcourſe, 
chough imperfeRly, and under Symbolick. Images, of the fate of 11- 
nocencie ; the fallof Adam ; the reſtanration of Mankind by Dem 
Mediators ; the infuſion of Divine knowleage, and © race, :21inſt Free. 
will, &c. 5, Yea, Plato ſeems to give ſome hints of the Drvine Seri. 
prures, which he expreſſeth by Diwize Oracles, Enthnſiaſmes, Traditi. 
ons, 6, Liſtly, Plato 1s ſuppoſed alſo to diſcourſe of rhe /aft Judge. 
ment, and future ſtate, which he exprefſeth under Symbols, 
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CHAP. VII. 


General Ideas of Platonick Philoſophie, and 
Philoſophers. 


Plato's Ideas of Nartaral Phileſophie, 1. Its Genus 5y&fu. 2. The 
objet. 1. Complex Science, 1. Intelligence, 2, Seience, 3. Faith, 
4. Imitation, 2 Simple. 3. The Att SzagurTix, 4. The End, 
Truth, 2. Of Moral Philoſophie. 1. Its Genus, muldue, which 
connotes Prudence : wherein conſider its Objetts, Offices,and Als, 
which are, 1. ochre, 2. wine Dexteritie, yy vola Safi 
cutie, wma, }. iumicia. 2, The ſubjett of Moral Prudence, 
4uzy, 4nd particularly the Conſcience : Plato's m3 4 guns, La 
of Conſcience, 1, In the cuynipuas, which is a ſeat of Prints 
ples, 2. In Syneideſis, which is a refleflive Light, and ſpring? 
from d&1mnas, ſenſation. 3, The Rule of Moral Prudence is its 
aly@ , which is either ſubjeftive, or objeftive , miver Winuei, 
xaos, eggnides, what Rom. 2. 14, 15. James 2. 5. 
3- Plato's Idea of Divine Philoſophie, in the aa” 
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God, &c. which ke ſtules, 1, Saaaneriniy, 2. vinciv, 3. qpimdur, 
4. ngier : whichss, 1, The ſupreme, 2. moſt yavi ng, 3» £enu- 
ine, 4. affettive, 5+ transformative, Charatters of a Philoſopher, 
I. wovig, 2+ good inſtitution, 3. gneaum, 4+ devotion to Phj- 
loſophie, 5. Liberal, 6. Muſick,, &c, 


s. wo weenter upon the Severals of Platonic, Philoſephie, we 
ſhall give ſome general Charatlers of Philoſophie, and Phile- 

ſopbers, accor ing to what we find laid down in Plate. Philoſophie, 
according to Plato's mind, has not one and the ſame /dea, but may be 
dittt:bured according to its objett into Natural, Moral, and Divine, 
The Idea of Natwral Philoſophie, is thus given us in the ?latonick_De- p1,cg; 11. 
fimuons : 40min + ff ivney avi ngiiuns Gates ropnTIE) oy aAu3T; of Natwal 
mis «anis. © Philoſophie is the appetirion of the Science of Beings Philoſophica 
£ always the ſame, Theorerick (or contemplative) of Truth, as Truth. 
In which Definition we find as Conftiderables, a G enerick Notion, an 
objeft, a Specifick, Aft, and a Terme, or End. 1, The Generick notion 14, g,y,;,7 
of Philoſophic « an apperition, &c. and ſo much the very Notion 91- notion of Phi. 
angie imports} as alſothat other Terme graaaiIus, Whereby Plato loſophie is Ap- 
expreſſech ir, This Plato in his Paymen. (tiles a Divine imperics, or ins. Petition. 
pſe, rowards the ſtudie of Sciences, xgAi wy by & Site 5 dews by 
luis 3 1d aboyes* There is @ beautiful, and Divine 1mpulſe, by which 
men are impelled towards reaſomngs. This igity, appetition, is well de- 
fined by Syyplicine, in Epitt. cap. 1, Va-mors + \Juxus om To opexmev, the 
extenſion of the Soul towards its objett deſired ; which, as applyed to our 
preſent purpoſe, implies the natural inclination of the mind ro know- 
ledge. For the mind, as 'tis obſerved, has it's Iz=-ag1y, extenſion, or 
inclination to its objeR, as well as the ill: Yea, as Aquinas notes, 
*every Forme has ſome inclination CP to It; and by how much 
*the more perfe& che Foyme is, by ſo much the more imperuous, 
© and ſtrong 1s the inclznation : Whence the mind, which is a Rational 
Forme, mult needs have a very firong impulſe, or inclination to its 
objeft, which is the knowledge of things, 

$. 2. The obje& of rhis ition appendent to Philoſophie, is XKnwledge of 
{the Science, or knowledge of things always the ſame\ wherein we have Bags, — 
ſomewhat complex, or notzonal ; and ſomewhat ſample, and real. The of of the 
_ notional obje& of Philoſophie, and ics appetition, is expreſſed mind, tow- 
in that notion F amcrgnry Of Science, or Knowledge, Now the Sci. {edge of things 

Oo 2 ences, mnvariable, 


x. Intelligence 
the knowledge 
of firſt Prix- 


6:ples. 


2. Dyſcourſe, 
or Science de 
monflrative. 


Intelligence, Faith, Imitation. B, $ 


ences,which Philoſophie is converſant abour,are either contemplatiny 
or ative, So Plato acquaints us,that the mind's ni dxjegnv, $ dn. 
21999 xandy, chiefeſt incorruptible beautie conſiſts bo 7h Sroely v nts, 
in Theorie, and Praflice, Theoretick, or contemplative Sciences 1m 
ſuch, as properly refer to Truth : whereof Flato, de Repub, 6, fol, cy, 
gives us theſe four Species, x) wor 6+ mus TiT)agot Tuiuar: TiT1aey 
Wum mMpam iv ty Nuys uyrowre Aaþk* vinew ww om ms gig. 
mins" Sudyorar 5 &Þ my duTige" my Terry 5 minv «md, % Wl nm. 
avugzip irxeciery, © And take from me theſe four afte&ions in the 
© Soul : give to Intelligence the ſupreme place : the ſecond to Dj. 
© courſe or Science (properly ſo termed) the third ro Faith: and the 
* laſt ro Imitation. r.1 he firſt piece of Knowledge Plato here menticns, 
is Intelligence, which in the Platomck, Definitions is defined «0 
CmoH us, the beginning of Science, 2. e. 4 as Ariſtotle lncerprets his 
Malter's mind) Tye Knowledge of firſt Principles : Thele firlt Princ- 
ples are called by Plato, vardious, Hypotheſes, which he makes tobe 
certain indemonltrable Principles, on which Sciences are founded: 
So in Paton: defimt, <varveres. tp yi? eramdenrtius, av nuperd ine 
aboye. © An Hypotheſis is an indemonſtrable Principle, or the ſumme 
of an argument, 5, e. it is a firlt Principle, which gives evidence to 
all following Concluſions, bur receives evidence from none, being in 
irs ſelf moſt evident, &'c. 2. Next after ybnos, according to Plav' 
order, follows $:1dya., Diſcourſe, or Science, properly ſo called, 
which he thus deſcribes, de Repub. 6, fol. 510. n # dv ing) niv 
dp x6 dvomiveny 3 Sandines Now, Ofc. Science is that, which pw 
ceeds from ſimple Principles, 8c. Plato here makes Science, or Di. 
courſe, to be $4ncmpia SmderxTIEN, Demonſirative RO which 
proceeds from firme, and immobile Principles, to the firſt &vmwm 
dexiv, indemonſtrable principle, which no way depends on the fore« 
going Hypotheſes, &'c, This 1s well explained by Johan. Grammaticu, 
in Ariſt. Anim, proem, Auivore 3 m9 of dfty TiYe Siawer wwbd: 
re amd aegranur &# ovwmedopare & 3.3, Thr anew dlawon, © Dil 
* courſe is a progreſs from Principles to Concluſions, whence the K+ 
© ry name, J4dvorg, q. d. dre vs, paſſing through the underſtandings 
Then ke gives us the office of this Diſcourſe, A1& pabms Sravbins dre 
MY) 8s twerlen Sduyd on) The ff ron Shocker Iris 7 mh Anbegs # Yagis, 


_ * By this Diſcourſe our Soul is raiſed up to the contemplation of Ir- 


. - / ligibles, which isthe Souls perfeRion, 3, Next at” 
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adds mire, Faith, which 1s an affent to a Concluſion upon the Teſti-.;. 7ait!. - * 
monie,and Authoricie of ſome perſon ; whereby 'ris differenced from 
the fore-going Science, which 1s an Aﬀent to a Concluſion,as grounded 
on ſome certain immobile Principles. 4. Laſtly, after Faith follows 
txavle, fantaſtick. Imagination (which elſewhere Plato calls wworr, , rnitation. 
Imitation) Which 1s nothing elſe, bur the lively repreſentation of 
notions, or things, by ſenbble Formes, vilible Images, or any other 
Symbolick ſhadows, whereof Plato diſcourſerh ar large in his de Ke- 
pub. 6. 510, Fc, alſo de Legib, 2. fol. 669, &c, aselſewhere.. Bur 
ſo much for the complex Objeit of Natural philoſophie, 2. As for its 
ſimple real Obpett, *cis expreſſed under the notion | 31 d&] of The imple 0b- 
things always the ſame : pan 96 mult underſiand, 1. That Phi- 17. 
loſophie is employed not only about the ſhadows of things, bur about 
the things themſelves, This F/ato-every where inculcates ; namely, 
that the Obje& of crue Vhiloſophie, is 7» %, that which truely is ; 
wherefore he [itles thoſe, who are verſt only, i 7? wi By, about that, 
which 1s not,, or the ſhadows of things, ®dJgraon'pus, falſe Philoſo- 
phers, 2, Whereas theſe real Beings, as the objeR of Philoſophie are 
ſaid ro be [always the ſame.] Hereby we muſt underſtand them as exi-- 
ſing in their ſpecifck Nature, not.as ſubfilting in their Ind;zvidwuals, for 
ſo x Jo are variable, 
C. 3. Having _ the —_— Noton, and Objeft of Philoſo- 
hie, we now proceed to its Specifick A&, expreſſed under the nori- X 
_ ETTLLLI Theoretick,, or Comemplative Hd to contemplate, pat Ate 
according tQ1ts native origination, imports ſteadfaſtly to behold. Plato tem;lative. 
diſcourſerh very much of Contemplation, which he makes to be the 
proper Motion, as Truth is the proper food of the Soul : ſo in his de 
Rub, 2. he divides Diſciplines into wwaegmxly, Gymnaſtich,, or 4» 
Give ; and jacrrxay , Muſical, or Contemplative, Theſe Muſical Di- 
ſeiglines, he calls I1wgnrinEs, Theoretick-, whereof he makes Reb- 
 gionthe head 3 whence he aſfirmes, that the Contemplation # razz- 
 FiNas, of the chiefeſt Idea of Good is ulygoy uddnus, the ſupreme Di-- 
ſcipline, Agen he tells us, that God is the fir# Beawtre, the Contem- 
plation whereof makes us, Isograsis, friends to God, Yea, he ſaies, 
that by Contemplation a man makes (God familiar to, and in-dwelling 
in him, And laſtly, he ſaies, the beſt Exemplar of Contemplation is 
In Heaven. As for the Qualiies of this Gontemplation, ic muſt be 
according to Plato's DoQtrine, and mind, 1, (ongenial, and Natural; , 


avs The Terme, or Effels of Philoſopbie Trath. 3.2, 


... not forced, or ſtrained : whence he tiles a Philoſopher, @y4i; 3 

= ry rein dxuS6a;, one akivto Truth: © for (ſaith he) as there is in " Eyes a 
plation. © congenial kindof cognation, or fimilitude to the Light, which ren. 
© ders tae Contemplation thereof very pleaſing ; ſo *cwixt the Mid, 

© 2nd Truth, &c, 2, This Contemplation of Truth mult be di#in, 

and evident : ſo in his Rep. 6. fol. 504. Plato tells us, that a darkad. 

umbration of things may not ſuffice, bur there muſt be aperfet 


axcibeie, or exaA Forme, and Image of the thing impreſſed on the | 


' mind. 3. This Contemplation mutt be firme, and ftedfaff, This fol- 
lows upon the former : for what is pleaſing, and diltinQ, is nor ſoon 
worn off, Thence, ſaies Plato, Rep. 4. Yux3 5 baoy vNV Tung 
wu, 4 Scierce forced upon the Soul ts no way permanent, Hence al(o 
in his Meno, fol. 98. Plato makes this difference *rvixt Serentifick, 
and Oprmonative Contemplation ; rhat the fo:mer 1s fixed, and perma- 
next, Whereas the later is only flmid, and trav/zer, Fourthly, This 
Contemplation muſt be »tx:twve, and not only abſtraftive, 1,0. a true 
Philoſopher contemplares the things themſelves in their proper exi- 

S fiences, not only their abſtraQ Species, Formes, or Images. 

- rs $. 4+ As for the rerme, end, and eff-& of this Contemplation, itis 

Philoſopbers TT#th, as Truth [ £Xn9'&5 7s 4AuIRs | under thar reduplication whete« 

T:uth. by *tis differenced from a&tive Philoſophie, which alſo contemplateth 
Truth, yet not as Truth, but as conducing to Aion. Thar the great 
ſcope and deſigne of Philoſophie is to diſcover, and contemplate 
Truth, is evident from the whole of Plato's Philoſophizings, Son 
his de Repab. 6. fol. 490. Plato tells us, danfda v3s dandu; (on yi 
porrs, by Truth the mind truly lives, and is nouriſhed ; whence he cls 
Philoſophie, ®1.axivere, 4 love of Truth ; and a Philoſopher gia@ 1 
Euyy urns hs dAuSeiay, 4 friend and kinſman of Truth : alſo he makes 
this the main office of a Philoſopher, dxySele Suaauoy, to ſerve Tru 
Hence alſo Plato Timers, fol. g. calls $11ouem;, 4 Philomathiſt, 0 
Philoſopher, © one that burnes with impetuous defire after Truth, 
© having this perrie god indwelling in him, which renders him happi6 
Whence he concludes, $52amia 4 mivn mzyrds pie ms raduas iy 
T&et;, xj urione atohidfvai nf N iy ptr Salo Evyyards b107 xunine 
as oy myig davoiong, x) metpoegr, © The univerſal Medicine of ee* 
© ry thing is only this, ro render to all their proper foods, and mot 
© ons : the proper food'and morion of rhe ſoul, whereby it moſt &- 
* ſembles the Divine Being, is the contemplacion of Truth, hy 
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G.7> Idea, and Genus of Moral Pbiloſophie. 


* This (addes he) we loft in our Head (I ſuppoſe he means Adam) but 
©we have it reftored by Intelligence, or Divine Wiſdom, x7! Thy «g- 
© yer quoi, according to our old nature, Yea Plato (de Repub. 5. 
fol. 475+ affirmes, © that thoſe only are true Philoſophers, who are 
verſed about the contemplation of the higheſt Truth, 73s aanvsias 
@ eoItduepes, T hence he makes the mind to labour under an infinite 
© thirlkt afrer Truth, which 1s never ſatisfied rill ic arrive tothe con- 
©templation 7s dy7os 5y7@>, of very Being, or the ſupreme Truth : 
35 in his Phear, fol, 251, and in his Sympoſ. fol. 205, &e. Thus 
much for the Definition of Philoſophie, as it regards natural contem- 
plative Sciences, : 

$. 5. We find another /dea of Philoſophie, as it relates ro Morals, 
and ative Sciences in the Hatomeck Detinitions, fol. 414. thus $1Ag50- 
ele Uo ty mwinnre boy us 7 Noyes ipds, Philoſophie is a prudent, or ſtu- 
diows conſideration of the Soul according to right reaſon: wherein we 
may conſider, 1. The Genus, 2, The Sub/ett. 3. The Meaſwre, or 
Rule, : | 

1, The Genwin this Platonick Defin;ccon of Moral Philoſophie, is 


mwiane, Which fignifes a prudent Inſpection, Rudious Confiderati- p 


on, or ſollicitous Care, commonly (tiled by Plato, S£3vneru, Prou- 
dence, or Moral Wiſdom, which we have thus copiouſly deſcribed in 
the Platomek Definitions : $gzvnas Wrawse worn) wl' duriv Ths &y- 
yoTu euSeuuorvies* Prudence is a facultie of it ſelf effeilive of humane 
happines, Wherein we have, 1, The Specifich reaſon, whereby ir is 
differenced from Contemplative Science, expreſſed by that notion Ef- 
feftive. 2. Its Ulnwate End, which is to make men happie; Again, 
Prudence is defined in the ſame Platonich Definitions, amamjus d3a20v, 
$2345”, 4 Scrence of Good, and Euii, \gen, Drdfegrs 189 Iv xpire- 
uy 7} wegrTior, 5; 77 © wexrrior, 4 Diſpoſition whereby we judge what 
k to be done, aud what is not to be done. In all which Definitions laid to- 
other, we have theſe C onfiderables. 

1, The Ultimate End, and ſupreme objeft of moral Prudence, or 
Piiloſophie, namely humane Happines, Which is the meaſure of all 
moral Afts, and the firſtrhing treated of in moral Philoſophic, ac- 
cording ro that of Aquinas: The end of moral Virtmes, is the chief prin- 
Gple of Prudence, as Luke 10. 41. 

2, We have here rhe intermediate Objefts of moxal Prudence,which 
we in general all gibles, or Pratticables; that is, 1, Singu!ars. 


2, Things 
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2. Things preſent, 3. Things in ovr + 4. Things good, or evil, 
5. The 1g of good, was th : che Aﬀeftions 
[ts Offices, | 3+ Here is alſo conſiderable the proper Exerciſes, or Offices of Prav 
dence, which are according ro Plato (in his Charws,) 1, Td iaury wggr- 
Jery, to do what belorgs unto 1. 2. Kal duror MH1axur, fo nnderftand a 
mans ſelf. 3. Kai wgaiuus F ons + Bloy xgSiinvos gendan, to uſe al 
things well, 1. e, with reſpe& ro our ſupreme end, 4. Rightly to di. 
Ringuiſh *twixt good and evil. 5. To conſerve the rectitude of the 
will. 6. To moderate the Aﬀe&ions. 7. To governe the whole 
Life. 
The partsof 4. This moral Prudence may be conſidered in ics 1rtegrals, which 
Prudence. are according to the Platonick, account three ; @ybrue, euienia, I 
I. acjvur, Tees. 1, Nebrere, Providence, Which in the Platomick Definitions, 
Providence. fol. 414. is thus deſcribed, apbyoza meow Ts pore ne, Pro- 
vidence iz a preparation (or provi/jon) for ſomewhat future : which 1m- 
plies, 1. An univerſal Comprehenſion of all Circumſtances, means, 
difficulties, encouragements, Which may make for,or againſt our Ex, 
2. Serious conſultation abour, and prudent derermination of what1s 
to bedone. 3. Prudent precaution of what may impede, Cc. this1s 
rermed waebdia, caution, according to that of rhe Stoicks, goCuviou 
: , i $ + oo0p)y Sfepuis ivneBbnMorSa: Jo, 4 wiſe man ought nevery 
2. iuftexia, fear, but always to uſe caution, &c, 2. Another part of moral Prudewce, 
Dexteritie. 55 yuBunle, adexteritie, or ſagacitie in judging things, which in the 
Platonick, Definitions, fol. 413. is thus defined, buCuaia deem Morps 
apeurE, facilitie of judgement is a connate abulitie of reaſomng, oy 
diſcerning. And Plato, de Repub. 4. fol. 428. ſaies, ivCeMe On 
inciun Ts Rivifaciulitie of judgement is certainly ſome kind of Scrence,N 
This perſpicacitie of finding our things, Plato makes to be an excellent 
kind of Prudence, or a natural Invention, which directs the Reaſonto 
find our things wrapt up in Nature: which he elſewhere calls a ſage 
Citie of Nature: ſo in his Epine. fol. 976. © There remains (ſas 
© Pfato) a marvellous facultie, whereby we eaſily, aud expeditely 
© lexrne any thing ; and having learnt ir, can fairhfully commend eto 
© memorie, and, as occaſion ſerves, by an happie celecitie recall1t 
© which ſome call #iſdome, others good Natmre ; but __ yer 
LS gots, a ſagacitie of Nature. | his dy1{veie,. or varturat jag" 
EY Rns ' Plaro Ber a. tobe 7 fame with his = good nature : So Plato 


Defin fol. 411. 021018 ivguic Juxite wY} uv 6 Boer oxuenbs By _ 
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C.7, Sagacitie, Experience,the Mother of Prudence, 


& Narr@, Sagacitie is 4 natural generoſitie of mind, whereby 4 per. 
ſomis enabled happily to con;efture what ought to be done : agen *cs ſtiled 
itims 18 , An Acumen of Tudgement, | his Natural Sagacitie, Þlats 
Repub. 2. fol. 376, Makes very eſſential to a Magiſtrate, in order to 
his more exa&t judging of perſons, and things, and final deciſion of 
Controverlies. Solomon we know was endowed With this Natural ſa- 
gecitie, Even to admiration; which diſcovered ir ſelf in the deciſion 
of that arduous caſe between the two Harlots, 1 Kings 3, 23,24,0c. 
25 alſoin reſolving the Queen of Sheba's Queſtions, 2 Chron. g 1. 
which kind of ſagacitie'P o/z11c:ans call King-(yaft, This Natural ſa- 
xitie is elſewhere filed Cumela, 4 facilitie of Judgement, which in , 
the Platon, Defimt, fol. 414. is defined ivzeiynua xegmmuy 5% Aououile, 
a good judgement a ous of what 15 moſt eligible, Agen, this Na+ 
rural Cagacitie paſſerh ſometimes under the notion of xgaoxazaNie, 
which is defined ( P/aton, Defin, fol. 412. ) (17 aeyapsnmny off Conmowy, 
a habit eleflrve of what is beſt, One great office of this Natural ſa- 
excitie, confifts in the knowledge of Mey their ſeveral Humours, In- 
cinations, Deſignes, Intereſts, and Combinations, &'c. 3. Another 
part of Iloral Prudence is Experience, which Plato calls Iuwiveie, and 


Erpercence, 


makes very eſſential to a true Philoſopher. So Plato, Rep. 9. fol. 582. its uſe as to 
umia Pepriiores wvOr Furucs yas Fra 3 e1AgrepE, The expe- the produttion 
iced perſon, endowed with Pradence, is the only true Philoſopher ; then of Prudence, 


headdes, "npavela; wie deg fytre xdnuige ff dVI)av xivg Gf. Thence 
(in the ſame Book, Kep. 9.) he joyns Prudence, and Experience toce- 
ther with reaſon, which he makes the beſt Judges of humane Afﬀairs, 
nad; xe ondar ipmicts 74 1 poornon of Abye, We rightly judge by 
Experience joyned with Prudence, and reaſon, And Platoin his Gorgras 
ives us the reaſon, why Experience is ſo efſential ro Prudence, Jp. 
Tiipie wi 5 eo + dlavanuay wopivedar x7! Try vl darargla 5 x21 
nl, Experience makes our life to paſſe away according to rules of Art, 
mhereas inexperience Makes us [rve caſually. i hen again ; aol 74% vu 
os d1YpSrers 6357 on 5 $T{erDy buanipus wpnuires, There are many 
Arts experimentally found out among men, from ſeveral Experiments,8&c. 
And becauſe Experimental Prudence is gained by ſenſe, and ſenſible 
obſervation ; thence Plato Timer, fol. 103. defincth ir a ſubtiltie of 
ſenſe, or good ſenſation of the Soul, pegrnars 1 Ivautnge Luvyns, Ex- 
perience 15 indeed che Main Semnarie of humane Prudence. 1. In thar 
tfurmiſherh us with the choiceſt Obſervations of palt and preſent 
P p times, 
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times, whereby we are capacitated to make ſome prudent conjeure 
of what is likely to ſucceed, 2.Experience draws dowr general Rules 
and Precepts of Wiſdom, to particular, and proper ule. 3, } xperi. 
ence gives men a more inward feeling, and lively apprehenſon 
themſelves, and others. Thence Plato makes this ſelf-kyowled, e the 
higheſt piece of Prudence, which he calls vva:H1aia, a good ſer{atian 
4. Experience does much greaten, and adde to the quantitic of our 
knowledge, by furniſhing the mind with freſh Obſervations ; whence 
Plats brings in Solon ſpeaking thus (w4p3 giao) Tnggonw dS a6 md b 
J.ox3usr Gr, The longer I live, the more I know, and teach, 5, Exe. 
rience addes not only to the q#wantitie, but alſo to the qualitie of our 
knowledge, by rendring ir more clear, and diſtin&t. For experience 
reduceth particular Obſervations in themſelves confuſed unto a re. 
oular Series, and Oraer, whence general Rules are framed, which 
makes our knoivledge more diſtin, and certain. 6, Experience great 
ly fixeth, and confirmeth our Notions of things, 
> The ſubject $+6. Having finiſhed the Generick, Notion, &wiaga, which con- 
of Moral notes Moral Prudexce, we nov proceed to the ſubje& thereof, ex. 
Prudence the preſſed in the Platomck, Definition by Ju;ag, the Soul : for indeed 
Soul, ad par= Q Af oral Prudence moveth, and influenceth rhe whole Soul, and there- 
RE Ws fare it 15 not unjuſtly ſeated therein ; though the proper ſear thereof 
ee, . K d- . 5k 
be the Prattick Fudgement, which Divines terme Conſcience, whichis 
as a Pettie God, or God's Vice-gerent, and Vicar 1n the Scul, to com- 
mand, or threaten ; to accuſe, or excuſe; to juſtifie, or condemne, 
This Vicarious Divine office of Conſcience, Plate feems to have had 
ſome Trad:tional Notices of, whence he termes Conſcience giplu, 
Fame, and makes it to be a kind of Demon, or Fettre God in Men, % 
Plato, de Leg. 8. T3 4 gnuns Savucerly ne Nvawy 6Ange?!, Tra) witil 
undz uns amo; eramiy ayupiocn moms * vous, © This | aw of Fam 
© partakes of a marvellous faculcie, ſeeing no one durlt to breoth other- 
* viſe, than according to the Di&tes of her Law. Serranm hereac 
Plato's $3 3 Juaints us, * that Plato calls Tn + gnpns, his Lawof Fame, that Im- 
© perial power of Conſcience ell known to all ; which confrehends 


, 

SS © thoſe common Principles, that God is tobe feared, &c, This Lawdt 

Law. © Conſcience he ſaies is unwritten, yer norwithitinding there is inal 
© Mens minds, »g3:4pw2t1 73 1owwev, a Sacred Law, \\ Hoſe [0:ce, 1 
© efficacie tames ev'ry Soul, in conpels it hy fear to obey porut 


*Laws, From the autho:itie of this Law ic is, as the Fg 
Leacnetn 


C. 70 It's Syneiaeſis, or Self-refleTion, 291 
«© teacheth, that Men come to underltand the difference of .v00d, and 
«evil, Again Serranm addes, * Our Philoſopher calls this Divine 
© Laiy of Conſcience, 7d © giuns, the Law of Fame ; and ſaies, thar ir 
© js connace in all Men,ic being a Science thar reacheth the difference 
© of good, and evil ; and the conſervator, and vindiQor of all Laws ; 
© 2nd the agyTour@, or Precarſor of that molt excellent Chorus of 
© Virtues : Whoſe admirable faculties, and ations, flow from no other 
© Fountain, then the ſparks of this 3ezv yyyope KevuarCr, &c. This 
Lay, or Light of Conſcience is twofold. 
1, Habitual, Which is called 1n the Scholes wrmpuns, Syntereſis, 
2, eAttual, which is termed ovvs/Iums, Synerdeſes, | 
1, The Symereſis, or habitual Light of Conſcience, is defined in x. awe 
the Scholes a natural habit of ative Principles, For as ſpeculative Rea- 9 babit 0 
fon diſcourſeth of Speculatives, ſo Praflick, Reaſon of Praflicks : ag P!9%Pies 
therefore there are naturally implanted in us certain ſpeculative Princt- 
ples, which apperrain to Intelligence, ſo alſo are there certain ative 
Priaciples, which belong to that  »ataral babir of Conſcience, called 
wyripuns, Syntereſis, as Aquinas, Part. 1, Q. 79, And this habitual 
Light, or Law of Conſcience, is the ſame with Plato's 72 Tis guns, 4 
Law of fame , Which is elſewhere by him rermed 3gdvs aby Or, Right 
rtaſon ,* as anon. 2, The Attual Light, or Law of Conſcience 2. The Synei- 
called by the Ancients > 1siJvas , is Conſcience firiatly taken. So dels, ſelf ree 
So Aquinas part 1. Queſt., 79, Art. 13. © Conſcience taken properly ſtexion, 
{is not a power , but an AR, whereby we applie our Science to what 
we undertake ; which application is followed by Teſliftcation, or 
(Ligation, or Excuſation, and Accuſation. By which ir appears,thar 
the proper office of this 5 pnerdeſes 18 ſelf refletion , whence follows ac- 
cuſation , or excuſation, Cc. as Rom, 2.15, And becanſe this Re- 
flexive Light of Conſcience does neceſſarily ſuppoſe 7zward ſenſe , 
hence 'tis oft called d&;Snas [enſation,alſo a/vucrs ſyueſis, or ſenſate Judg- 
ment: So Aquinas , © Syneſis,or ſenſate judgment imports a tight judge 
ment abour particular operables. So Plato in his Th-et. makes all true 
Science to be a kind of Senſation, iu 6M 74 Riv Girghun * I Snag ; 
and more particularly (in his Timex fol. 103) he calls pzgynors Pru- 
dence wean ia a good ſenſation: which exaRly anſvers to the Scripture 
Phraſeologie , which ers forth this reflexive a& of Conſciea ce by 
dno1e, 2s Phil, 1.0, wurden ance: and thence Heb, 5,14, we red 
of a Synieue 149uvaemmeye, Oc. Thelite of the new Creatare, as well as 
of the old ,, conſiits in theſe ſe!f-refletive As of Conſcience whi c' 
Pp 2 {prinz 
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ſpring from inward ſenſe, and feeling. And Plato in his Alcib;ad, 
Fol. 133, 134. rells us © Thar he ;rhar refle&s upon himſelf, his own 
© Soul, and Wiſdom , thereby becomes as it were omnſcrent ; where. 
© :$ they, who know nat themſelves, know not What is good , or evil 
© for them , nor yet what belongs to themſelves, or to other men; 
ſuch therefore can never make good 1 olttictans,0rOeconomicans, &c, 
In brief ; Self -reflex1ons, or our 2Qtons upon our ſelves, are of all the 
highelt, and noblelt, and thoſe by which we live, and work as men, and 
perfe& that part of the Soul called Conſcrexce, which diredts all we doe 
according to Right Reaſon, &c. Thus much for the S#b/ett of Pry. 
dence. - | 
The Rule of $. 7. As for the Meaſure, or rule of NM oral Prudence, we find it 
Prudence, Epreſied in the forementioned Platonick definition under this notion 
3935 abyes (67 nbys 3g97| according to right Reaſon, This Platomck avyG ls 
Right Reaſon, (Which is afſerted in like manner by the Sroicks, and others) right 
Reaſon is the ſame with the Light, or Law of Nature , Which is ty0- 
fold, 1. Swbjeftive, 2, Objetlive, 
Right Reaſonis 1, As for Subjeilive Right reaſon, Light , or Law of Nature, \tis 
1.Swbjcttrve. no other, than thoſe common Principles of Aoratiire ſeated in that 
art of Conſcience, which they call Syatereſ;s , of Which in the fore. 
gning $. 6. This ſeminarie of engrafted attive notions ,-or moral 
P:inciples is tiled by the Storcks reu © 6 xovds the Common Law, alſo 
abs 65208 r1ght Reaſon,againit which, ſay th2y,nothing 1s to be done; 
As Diog. Laert, in Zeno, *uS termed by Plato \luGr & ons, the Lan of 
Beirg : fo Plato Minos fol. 315. |3 viuO- iv ms ons iv Ityicy] 
where ſaies Serranus by this appellation & zy7@, Plato underitands 
© the þ ternal law of Nature,which amidit the various laws of Nation, 
© and their vic-{hrudes continues uniforme, and the ſame ; and thence 
© is truely termed 3 *ev Being ; therefore he calls ir 3p adpy the 
© r;ght Keaſon of the Eternal Law : and becauſe our aRions are tobe 
© meaſured by the Rule of theſe common notions , therefore Plas 
nxmes this Law fagiatuer vey , the Rojal Law, So agen , Serranu 
in Plato de Legib,8. * The vxaru/morrs delineation of this Eternal Law 
is thiss There is in the minds of all, as ſoon as they are borne, a cet- 
© tain x8 N29wNy vicuper Sacred Law. : 
2. He, that conſecrates this law in his mind as a certain ſacred ,1s 
thereby furniſhed with an excellent remedie aganſt the inſolence, and 


:mporence of human luſts, as it was ſaid of the Tyrant ois id iromor 
une 
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turns bw, Theſe Aftive principles, contained in this inte:n il 1 vv 
of conſcience, are generally ttiled xoryat Yrpore Common notions : they 
were named by Zero ugmAnies, C omprehenſ;ons, becauſe they com- 
prehended che firſt ſeeds, or principles of knowledge. Cicere rells us, 
chat Epicurus called chem TevnAives, Anticipations (as he tranſlates 
the word ) becauſe they ſuppoſed a Previons formation of things tn the 
ſoul. The Stocks uſed rhe ſame terme likewiſe, Chry/;ppas defined 
this natural law, or conſervatorie of common prixciples, anatural Intel- 
112.70 of thoſe things, which vniverſally are. Cicero tiles theſe come 
mon n9h10ns, Inchoate Intelligences, of which fee Lud. Vives i Auguſt. 
(iv, 1ib, 8, cap. 7, The Scriptare alſo tiles theſe Common principles 
fixed in C onſcience, a Law ; ſo Rom. 2. 14, 15. where the Gemiles 
are ſ1id to be a Law to themſelves , cc, And indeed theſe comron 
ſeeds of natural light are a private Lav, which God has deeply engra- 
ven on men3 Conſciences,and is vniverſally exrenfive unto all, though 
with a latitude of degrees ; it being in ſome wore, in ſome eſſe , but 
inall ingreat meaſure obliterated, and defaced ſince the fall, Ir is al« 
ſo by Drv1nes generally rermed the Light, or Law of Nature, becauſe” 
ir loivs in, and wich, and from Human Nature, either immediately, 
or: mediarely. , \ 
2. As for the Objeflive ipdos. aiy ©, Right Reaſon (which Plats 3. The Objef2. 1 
kems to have had ſome traditional notices of ) it contains thoſe 225 2200s 
b:oken traditions of the oral Law, which were ſcattered up and _ - hon 
down amongſt che Gentr/es, Thar P/atos had received ſome fragments 
| of Gods Law; and that by his a6 ©- 3p93s , Right Reaſon, he does im- 
port the ſame, ſeems very probahte, borh from thar expretſion in his 
) Minos fol. 315. 6 viuG& T4 wvr@, the Law ef Bring, 1.6, of the ſt Be. 
ing , 45 he uſually [tiles God : as alſo from thar other expretfion of 
P his, \4imos 317 Td 3 ep?dy vou@ 21 Bamuixes This Right Reaſon PP; the 
e Rojal Law, 1,6, Gods Divize | aw, which is fo fiiled Fam. 2 8. In this 
znſe Right Reaſon may be ſaid (asrhe Scholes vill hwe it) togive 
m3 eſſe morale , or moralirie to human Acts : ſo Srobers de Virtu Ser, 
fol, 9. Wav @ ed ptru x7) 7 #p9dy Abzov auyratts, x; duihrian pg + opIdy ab - 
yu mgglars: © Virtue 1 a confotmitie according to Right | eaſon, 
* and Sin is a tranſgreiſion 1giinſt Fight Neaſon. Where by Right 
Reaſon we mult under'!an? not the ſub: eftive light, or Lvv of Conſci. 
(ence,Which 1s imperfect, bur the ob jet ve l'ghr of Nuture comprized 
*in the Moral Law. In this ſenſe. we muſt underſtand chat Principle 
in 
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in the Scholes, that Right reaſon gives the ele morale to moral Beings, > 
Thus much for the Þ /atonick, Definition of Philoſophie relating to _ 

Atorals. nw on 
Plats's Divine $- 8. Bur if we will have the Genius, and Spirit of Plare's Philo. _ 
Philoſophie in ſophie, it ſeems evidently reſolyed into the Contempiation , Aﬀection, FRO 
the coatempla* and Imitation of God : for ſaies Plate to Philoſophize, i to know , io la 
ton, affeti* |,ve, to imitate God, This affeRionate aRive knowled ge of God Pla. Def 
Wo, - to calls 1fwey T e498 the Idea of the chiefeſt G ood, alſo 10i5vp 4d Mu, Stien 
the ſupreme Science : and more particularly he (tiles 1c — PATn. the (a 
viey, the genuine Philoſophie, which he thus deſcribes , P ato Repub, To +Th 
fol. 521. Jus aneuggey) yuxTHETNs Tivds nubere bis wAndivlu oy om treatl 
# mz voy , T he traduttion of the ſoul from 4 kind of twilight ( or natural i: 
darkneſle) ro the t7ue knowledge of the firſt Being (or God.) This 9 Tres / 
ine Divize Philoſophie Plato ſuppoſeth to de affeftive, effective , and Plato 
transformative of the Soul into rhe 1mage of (309 » Which renders men pience 
280914615 Theophilor, or friends to God, and ſo "ts oppoſed to the «xg1- which 
526 Inwelc, Tere, emprie Speculations, as alſo to the yux mein ing (faies 
twilight Philoſophie of the Yeuddpunivoper, This Divine Phuloſophi ph 
 Plaro ſometimes tiles Naaexlinhy Dialeftick,, becauſe it Goes by2 a. t 
NerAtTIXY. oy. 1G kind of Ratiocination, or Diſcourſe reaſon men out of thelf 17 ; : 
dreaming ideas, or apprehenſions into clear diſcoveries of God: n Many 
in his Fook de Repub, 7. fel. 521.Plato tel3,thar © thoſe, who ate boun ao 
© in the chains of their native ignorance, contemplate only the (h1. God: 
dows of things , whereas his Dialettick,is a Science, that leads men od 


rom theirnight dreaming knowledge , to the c— cf - Fro 
Fi:{t Being. Agen, P/ats ſometimes terms this his Divine Phrloſopur, 


EY Man 

yongls, vouny Intelligerce, Son his Book de Repub, 7 fol. $13. he makes _ faid or 
© [rtell;gence, to be the ſupreme Science, wich is converſant wt by how = 
* about the Fi-/? Being , and arw movy alanorev mas Stout; _ firſt Bei 
© nimely from firme , and eternal principles , #:a 73 xiy in _ but efſe 
© 8211 $490) mapdbotyn having baniſhed rhe Mimiftrie eine) ot I % __ 
It Quits no! it's concemplarion, uncil awe 3 6&2 V 42349) auTy hd your{ Ring 1 
* aziCy it graſpe by its [ntell:gence rhe chiefeit Gool. _— on i, th 
this place obſerves , © that Plato makes vonge? Intelligen#t 74A = fall E 
* the molt perfeR,and ſupreme Science,wWhich 1s converiant aw 79 9, which | 
© abort Being it ſelf, 1nd all other Arts, even Hee vorg Science it el 294 | FS6 acc 
© bur e@xrndl lus ſubſcrvient therero. Hence Defiarr. Platon, fol 53s itn ay x 


\ » . Os. - . Ss Ana ON Us 
Ntnou; ew emorung lmelirgence 15 the Prixciple of Sc;erce. —_— he aſfic; 
+4: 


C7, It's Apellationsiand Qualifications. 
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times Plato makes his Divine Philofophie the ſame with p241yo1s Prou- gehmnaus. 


dence ; ſo Plato Repub, 7.8 4 7% prgview (T3%n) mute winner $r10Ttpe 
nnls 1 2404 tou 6 Thy Juvewy mores Sronuory. © This Art of Pru- 
© dence has of all the molt Divine nature,which never loſeth it's effi- 
cacie, But the molt proper notion, whereby Plato expreſſerh his Di- 
vine Philophie,ts cope Wiſdome, which in the general is thus defined, 
Defin. F lato *Eopia &giun dvmaTEr , Wiſdom is #1: indemonſirable 
Science : agen, een51un 5% Iymuy ac} oy ry , A Science of thisgs alwaies 
the ſame, and Laſtly *tis defined emgun Srwpn nul Tis od oyrar ainles, 
a T heorettch Science of the cauſes of Beings , i. e, of God. 7? nd Plato 
treating of the One _ Being , tells us, 6 5 ae ny ws ydauus- 
1G, Oc. He that once has taſted of this one Infinite being, having got 4 
Treaſurie of Sapience, ts filled with joy. Hence alſo de Rep. 5, fol. 475. 
Plato defines a Philoſopher gogiag 652 punrhy , one that bod, after Sa- 
pierce, 1, E, addes he, not of any particular, bur of Vaiverſal Sapience, 
which he makes chiefly to confilt in the Contemplation of God, which 
(ſaies he Phuleb. 16.) gives light, and evidence to all other Arrs, and 
Sciences, Agen, Plato termes his Divine Philoſophie & 37 & Y1@- 
ev , the knowledge of the Firſt Being, i, e, God,as he explains ir, Theer, 
176. TiTs yoo Fogin, )) apr dAndi11) 8 &qroia tf pattie v, wie I- 
reps , T he knowledge of this firſt Being God ts Sapience,and Virtue, &c, 
| And he gives this reaſon why trae F hiloſophie is molt converſant abour 
Goc , 7d aymws 3v, as very Being, becauſe 7d @ mmvrinas by myriAG; 
yrocey , that which alwaies 1s, is alwaies moſt knowable ; and therefore 
addes he,they who contemplate Tome wae, airs 5 73 way wi leavreg 
Many Beanies, but not this firſt Beautie, or ſupreme Being, they can be 
ſaid only BEd(yy ammvme,urdoxyy 3 5Jfev, to dream about all thiegs, but to 
krow nothing ; whereas a true Philoſopher contemplates +3 * , the 
firſt Being, wa x7! S6Eev not by opinion only, as other Arts, 'amd xsT' igiay 
but eſſentially ; thar his Soul may be converted to, yea transformed in- 
t07' £24.97 iNev the Idea of chiefeſt good. This Divine Wiſtlom, con- 
liſting in the contemplation of God, /aro calls,1. &moyun pot 747974 
w , the ſupream Science, 2, Agen, mowy of whunactvy aztrs, the beſt 
of all Exſtacies, 3. Farther he calls it viurrus ipDpy, that genuine law, 
wich leads che Soul to true Felicitie. 4. Agen, Plato Repub. 9, fol. 
536 acquaints us, that rh1s concemplation of Cod brings ts idve; ns 
tz; x) ras Bears, the proper, beſt, and truſt pleaſures. 5, Laiily 
be aſicnes, that rhis D:vinz Philoſophie makes men nor only ro 
eg 
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Plato's CharaTer of a true Philoſopher. B.3 
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io kep. 6, Otig I woulg 3 pirbmp@ Kwidy xowis 74 y Yu & os x) 


JvYaTly 'ay2p#re yiſm) 7 he Philoſopher contemplating on this Divine 
Beautie Hecomes, 10 far as man is capable, Divine, and Beautiful, And 
then he addes, Tem wpui%X x; wdlatge agoworrtX, be becomes animitathr 
of, and alikhg to theſe things Divine, whence Ammonius in AriſtCarg, 
pag. 7.5an Tas pinoompla; aegoyuare Tins 3 i oefs # 341 buolong The 
matter of Philoſophie « things , but the end is aſſimilation to God, 

S. 9. Having gtven ſome general account of Platonickh Phileſophie, 
in regard of its Natwral, Moral, and Divine ldea's ; we now proceed 
to Plats's Character of a True Phuloſopher , his Qualities, and Of- 
fices. 

I. Plato requires, that a Philoſopher have ivevfer, 4 good natural 
ingenie, which in the Platen'ch Definitions 1s thus dehned eveuta my 
patios Good nature is a quickyeſſe in learning:2gen, agen #v gow 414 
tural virtue,which is alſo iiled euuatrre,s facilitie in learning, Which is 
dzfined thus ewudvea ivpvie oeds mixes patios. oP latoRep.6. fol. 486, 
cells us,thas aPhiloſopher mult not be l5wams ame bvuadns urtr but 
prompt to learn. This good natural ingente,orpromptiiude of nature to leary, 
Plato makes to conhit 1n a natural acxmen,or ſ:giciiie of jiidgment, & 
a good memorie.So Plato Epino,fol.g76. There remaines an admirable 
« facultie, which ſome call gYay xature, others ovgiay Saprence , which 
« conliſts in this, that a man learns with facilitie and exvedicion, faith- 
« fully commirting to memorie what he has learned , and as occaſion 
« ſerves recalling 1t again with an happie prompricude; all which ſome 
call wiſdom, ſome nature, 0: hers 'aſy{raer gvorec Sagacitie of nature, 
This *aſ;#vore , ſagacitie is defined, defin Plat, wguie \ugys , 4 good 
nature of Soul, Cc, alſo 3Eums v7, an acumen of judgment. And 
rouching the pregnancie of memorie requiſite to a Philoſopher , F/ato 
rells us, Repub, 6. fol. 547. 'EmMiouerd Juxlu U mit ixavas gong 
ulme]e eve are uynworls auth Enna ule Niv T). 

2, Plate requires in a Philoſopher good Inſtitution, So de Repub.b, 
reckoning up the cauſes whence Philoſophie comes to be corrupted, 
he mentions this as the maine , wiz. evil Inſtitution of youth * FO! 
(Caich he ) by ho v much the more generous their naturals are, by 
much the wo:ſe Philoſophers are they, if ill inflituted , #xxy 9 ms 
125 im £0 Tas wwaus amis anne Tar Js uyla; Tx cons Sregrcgrras 
xargs yiyri& au , © May wenot therefore ſay that the beſt natur'd Souls 
* by reaſon ofill inſtitution become moſt wicked ? 3. Pla- 
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3 Platowill have his Philoſopher to be graaantis Philalethes, 4 3.4 lover of 
lover of truth, So Rep. 6, for 485. This (ich be) is the nacure of 77%. 
Philoſophers,rhar they hare f«/ſhood, but love Truth plu $'snivna? cig+ 
y*1.And it being natural ro him that loves,to love all chat is 73 £uyy4- 
ris 7% 331x607 akin, 8 proper to what he loves;and becauſe nothing is 
more proper to wiſdom than Truth, it is therefore impoſſible, char 
the ame ſhould be grabonpls 73 x} p1ho4udVe,8 Philoſopher & yet a lover 
of falſhood. 3 dex mi bene v1 3 Tons Anforcy $f Luvs Gn vhs In wan 
ua gia He therefore, who will be a true Philoſopher, ought even 
from his youth greatly to thirſt afcer all truth. And Plate in what 
precedes Kep, 6, fol, 484. limits this love of Truth to ſuch Truths as 
are 19variable, gixbonger whe be Ty dei x7) Tail wonumes Eovros Jurd we 
wiper, © True Philoſophers are converſant about things alwaies the 

| ſame. 1,e. abour firſ# truths, whence Plate makes his graaaidne Phi 
lalethia to conhiſt nor in any lower eAts, or yheneyy ms but es 78 
ras 3y,x; oh xgAdv ago? 11 (ontemplat ng very ing » and the firſt 
Brautie, Thence, ſaies he, they who contemplate beautiful PiRures, 
nd ſhadows of truth , bur delight not in Beautie, and Truth it ſelf, 
ſuch are "p1abJEor lovers of opinion , gixidires legs of pleaſure , and 
lwPogunborper Þ ſeudophiloſopheys, not true Philoſophers. | 
Plats requires in a Philoſopher, that he devote himſelf to the , yyory de- 
ſudie of Philofophie, ſo Rep. 6. fol. 485. 5 5 acgys me paMuam 1, wap voted to Phi- 
1 mimy prior ot rho Tis tuyis ndwvlus eras wel eauTbu} viev ay mi; 3 loſopbie. 
bid % owns SnArtiamony it uw mmitouivas dM dands's praborphs Tis Viys 
© He that wholly gives up himſelf codiſcipline, and is converſant a 
* bour the pure pleaſures of che ſoul, being1abſtrated from corporeal 
( pleaſures , he 1s truely a Philoſopher,c4c. 
5- Another CharaQer of a Philoſopher is , that he be not cove- 
tous, &C, ſo Plato Rep.6, fol. 485. Edgpwy wiul ba mins, x, vey g1- 5. 'Not Coven 
wyph_ans Gy 33 Ivory xpiuant WW mis dumdvns aredile?) dg mn 7 5045- 
rip Tegome arediCery, for addes he, when the affeRions are vehe- 
mently carryed to one thing, they are more infirme in other, 
6. Plato will have his Philoſopher to be of a Noble, not. Sordid , 
Servile diſpoſition : ſo Rep. 6. fol. 486. Mn ov adn wrlyuon ayiad- 6. Nobly di, 
Nea;* ivayridraTY Jap ws ouirgghoNie Aug wiklcy my bas x) meme del poſed. 
impij 2 Joie 76 5 «r2panire , Servilitie, and Sordidneſs is contrarie to 
the Soul, that would contemplate, &«c, 
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Plato's Chara@er of a true Philoſopher, B.3. 


7. Plato requires in a Philoſopher Courage ; that he be not ti- ay 
morous , or fearful of Death, &'c. ſo de Rep. 6. fol. 485. 3x3 9 w- 3 
yemy s Derby THIYNOY 6 TUITO, (aj 3 & aa Step gvont pirere : Ne! 
plas daydirig & Voruay vx av ery. Theretore this Philoſopher mul uy” 
not count death terrible ; for a timorous , and ſervile nature never,as _ | 
ir ſeems, partakes of true Philoſophie, whence Philoſophie is made x gc 
Contemplation of Dearh, 2 

8. Platoin the ſame place requires that a Philoſopher be nor we. 7 
roſe unſociable, unjuſt, &©c. MnIi IveEubonC® i dNxC- Worm, will ſy G 
Jvoxoiyw vuT0s Te gd yeu0 0. = 

9. Plato will have his Philoſopher to be a g00d Muſician, of 1 my 
Mufical, Harmomons nature, thereby to allure men to the conrempl+- — 
cion of the firlt Being, &c. ſo Rep. 6. fol. 486. * wi Tis apices y 
£9 wr evores, He muſt not be of an Immutical, inecent nuure, 
and he gives the reaſon becauſe aan3aar 4 Zuyars i) Wuarpia, rich 
is akin to | mmetrie ; whence h2 concludes , "Ewue$y 4-2 x; tvyaw 
Cnt6 fy ey; F divers Navoray ques lu om Twi T4 b17& Shay igor 1) 
e3Touts, 'bdyuypy mpiter. * We ſeek for one, that is harmonious, and 
* compleaſanc ro win others to the contemplation of rhe firlt being, p 
This be explaines Wore fully in his Time, fol. 104, where he makes 


Philoſophie co be © the Muſick, and Harmonie of the ſoul, appointed 
by God for its emendation, waich ( veecly compels the ircationil patt 
to obey the rational, fo that the affeRions neither move, nor limd 
ſtill, bur according to the dictates of reaſon, whence follovs a Di 
vine Chorxs of Philoſophie, and Virtues, Hence Juzzywye >the ſoul! 
trattion, Fc, 

Io. Laſtly , Plato makes this an effential Charafter of a Philo: 
ſopher, thac he be Virtuous : ſo de Repub, 6, fol. 489, fc. Plato exe 
mining the ground, why Philoſophie proved ſo flee , and even »- 
x14 , reſolves all into ſome defeR, nor of Philoſophre, but of the Ph- 
loſopher. Wherefore fol. 4995. Plato requires, tht a Philoſopherbe 
proxs, and go0d : 1y67w aca nl Extend ty Saxqy avmy mays t mayry 
Why" i diaglort 3r0t wade] ereiras proogplas dandivis, © Truth mil 
© firlt lead the Way, vhich the Philoſopher mult follow ſtep by ep, till 
* he arrive to goodneſs : for he thatis vain, and futile can neverÞe _ 
© partaker of true Philoſophie. Whence he addes ; rhat every on, 

* who1s 3yTwc ptnowatits a true Philoſopher , muſt affeRionately # of 
*pire to theknoiviedge of che fic Zeinz ; neicher mult he acquieſc 
| in 
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C.8, Plato's Forme of Logick conſiſting in Dialogue. 299 
*;n mere opinions, bur with a courageous mind purſue truth it ſelf ; 
© neither muſt he defiſt from ſuch a famous enterprize, unril he has ar- 
« rived to the ſame,&c, Whence he concludes : *ayvuirns 5 daudeias 
is dv mrs Tra pips TY oor Kam y da x0AuS7VG EN Unks 7% 3) iner- 
0 320s* þ x) owpeporylu Famed ar, © Truth leading the way , we cannot 
© conceive,that the Chorws of evils will follow,but wholeſome regular 
© manners,&'c. And fol. 492, he makes Virtue requiſite to true Philo- 
ſephie MaShowws megontions wn ( [c.qums) ois nie} devnlu? dvdyun aite- 
ubrlw dgixvedar, Whence he concludes, fol. 494. that there are very 
few, who are converſant in Phil/oſophie,as they ought. 
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CHAP. VIII 


Of Plato's Logick, and it's derivation 
from the Tews, 


Plato's forme of Logick conſiſting in Dialogues : their uſe in the Ele- 
atick Schole, but their original uſe amongſt the Fews. Scri pture 
; Logick in Dialogizing, asin Job, the Prophets, Mark 8. 11. 
Like 22, 68, Rom. 11.1, luke It. 53, 54. Logich an 
Organ, or key to all Sciexces, Plato's Logich, precepts, 1. A 
Logician muſt be grave, and moderate, not contentious, (onten- 
tious Diſputes the cauſe of Scepniciſme, 2. The Matter of Di- 
ſputes wpuſt be weighty. 3, To lay downgood principles, 4. To 
proceed Methoaically from particulars to generals, &c. 5, To 
illuſtrate by examples. 6. To diſtinguiſh duelie *twixt Trath, 
and falſhood. 7. To State will the affirmative, $. Not to ex- 
peft more exattneſſe, than matters will bear, 9g. To keep the 
Judgment free, 10. To make Reaſon, not Authoritie the mea- 
' ſure of Truth. 11t. Modeſtie , and Candor in Diſputes, 12, In 
refuting Errors to reduce to abſurditie, 13, To ſtew the riſe of 
Error, Alcinous of Plato's Logick, 


F, Y parry may be conſidered in it's Eſſential conſtitutive par. Plato's made, 
riculars ; or elſe in its 1ntroduttorie univerſal Organ + The 4 = me of 
Inrodyflorie umverſal organ, or key to all Philoſophie iS Legick; ; — OP [te 
q 2 Which loguer. 
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Original of Diſputing bz Dialogue, Ba. 
which Plato makes much uſe of in all his Philoſophiz.irgs » though not 
according to the mode, as now 1t is in uſe in our Scholes, For Plats 
imirating his mafler Socrates ; and thoſe of the Elearick Schole , Par. 
menides, and Zeno (who are ſuppoſcd to be the firſt Inventors of La 
gick,) affe& a natural, plain, and familiar mode of. Diſputing by Ds. 
alog ues, or Interrogations , and Keſponſions, much like the SCriptural, 
and Jewiſh way ot Diſputation. That the Mode , or Forme of Di. 
ſputing in Plato's Academic, was not by way of Syllogiſne (which 4. 
r:otle brought in) but by Interrogations, and Anſwers , is apparent 
toany verſd in Plato's Philoſoptue, which is wrapt up in Dralogwr 
beginning wit") #x3»,or ſuch like /aterrogations, This 1s farther evident 
from the Origination of the name Gaarrriad (which Plato uſeth for the 
moſt part,if nor alrogether,to exprefle Logick, by ) Dialeftick,which is 
apparently derived from Saxbades,the primarie notation whereofis tg 
Conferre, or Diſpute by Dialogues, or Collogures, Thus Alexander j 4 
Lianexrixh Abyus Toibimas by igarioy x} amoxeton ane 18 Time) x, inls o] 
5 Yue airy, Dialeftick makgs diſcourſes conſiſting of Interrogations , and 
Reſponſes : for from theſe it wholly derived it's name.So Laertiusl,;faies, 
That a Dialogue is an Oratien compoſed of {nterrogation,and Reſpouſun, 


| Concerning matters relating to Thiloſophie,or Republick Affairs, 
The original of As for the Original of this D:alogiz3ng Mode,'tis not certainly de- 
th1s Dialogi- termined whence Plato had it. Some ſay he himſelf was the Author 


of ir; others derive it from Zeo the Elearich, others from others. $0 
Lud. Vives on eAnuguft, Civit, Dei lib, 8. cap. 7. © There are ſome, 
who refer this kind of DialeRick oration to Plate , as the Inventor 
© thereof ; as Favorinw : others toeAlexamenua Tein , as Anifoth: 
© there are not wanting ſome,who refer it to Zexothe Eleatich, Truly 
© it is evident,that Plate poliſhed, and adorned rhis mode of Diale- 
* gizing (or arguing by Dialognes) which hefils with all kind of neat 
© neſſes, and learning, wherein if the artificial formules of Dule- 
© Rick (or Logick) are not delivered, yer all the precepts of this Art 
*are really expreſſed, as alſo the method , how to uſe rhem, Plas 
© oives us Demonſtration in his Timex : the ſpecimens of Sophiline 
© are delivered in his Emtydenwme ; whence Ariftotle tranſlated not 3 
© few of his SophiRtick Elenches , or Fallacies : Plato's Socratich, I1- 
*duRionis of all moſt potent, &'c. Thus Lad. Vives: wherein IK 
gives us —_— account of Plato's Logick, and its original ; which 
tt ſeems probable , was by him, or by his Maſter Socrates _ 


c.8. Plato's wode of Dialogizing from the ZoT 


ved immediately from rhe Eleatick Schole,from Parmemaes,and Zeno: 
for the ſame Lud. Vives (in eAnguſt, Civit, Dei lib, 8. cap. 4+) tells 
us, that Plato diligently examined' the Inventions of Paymenides , 
and Zeno the Eleaticks. - And Ariſtotle in” Sophiſta., as alſo Laer- 
ti in Zeno acquaints us , that Logick, was firſt found out by Zens 
the Eleatick, So Voſſims de Hiftor. Grec. lib. 4. cap. 2. agen, 
Voſſins de Philoſoph. Seft. lib, 2, Cap. 11. $. 2, 3. And Horning 
who ſucceeded him in his Profeſſorſhip , agrees with him 1n his 

inion hereabout : * Plato privms Dialogos itroduxit non quod ipſe 
pimus invenerit, (ante eum enim Leno ſcripft) ſed quodexpolwverit. 
Hornius Hr/for, Philof, 1, 7,6, 8. * Dialogues are ſaid to have been firſt 
© introduced. by Plaro, not as if he had been the firſt Inventor of them 
* (for Zeno \wric in that way before him) bur becauſe he very much 
©liſhed, and perfected that way of Arguing : to rhis purpoſe Hermws., 
Bur whence ever Plato derived this Didlogizing e of Logick,thar 
ir came orignally from che Fewiſh Charch , and Sacred Scriptares, we 
ſhall endeavour tro demonitrate both by Artificial, and Inartificial 
arguments, 

s. 2. Firſt, Suppoſe we grant,that Plato,and Socrates received this Plato's Dia- 
forme of Dialog :z17g Dageh from Parmenides, or Leno the Elea- "95's = 
tick; yer that theſe had their choiceſt notions from the Fews,we have jy 1 4 
fore, in our diſcourſe of the Eleatick, Philoſophie, endeavoured to 7s, 
prove : and particularly chit Zemo rhe Eſeatick (who is ſuppoſed to be 
the Inventor of Dia/eftick Legick) was originally of T arſ5, or as 0+ 
thers of S:den, and ſo a Phenician, and borderer on the Fews, &sc, 

2, Bur to come to Plato's own confetlion : In-his Theeterus , fol, 

210. Plato ribs in Socrates (tiling this Art of diſputing by Dialogzes 
a playing the Midwife: © The true way of teaching (ſaith he) is by apr 
© Interrogations , and Anſwers to biting foith rhe fx, 2. e. the ſenſe 
*of our minds inte light : which is in regard of Diſcipline a commo.. 
* dious wateie, obſterrication, or doing the office of a Midwife.”:iThis 
© art of playing the Midwife , or DialefichLogick, Socrates (in the 
ſame place confefſerh) that he received from God, his words are, 
ru} page! rele y wang 3 wind dy , This Midwife art I, 
and my Mother received from God. 3.e, the true God of !ſrael (of 
whom he ſeems to have had ſome notices) by ſome Jewiſh Tradition, 
3 we may preſume, 


3. Thar 
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Ths Scripture 
mode of di ſpu- 
ting by Dia. 
logues, 


Diſpute by way of Dialogue familiar in Scripture, B. 3, 


3. Thar this Platoxick mode of Diſputing by dialogues, or inter. 
rogations, and anſwers, exactly anſwers to (and therefore as we may 
juttly preſume was derived from) the Jewiſh mode of cdiſparing, will 

[ 


be more than probable ro ſuch , as ſhall conſider ſuch diſpares as are 
mentioned in Scripture, We find in the book of Fob (one of the moſt 
ancient pieces of Scripture) ſeveral Diſputes *rwixrt Job, and his 
Friends carried on in a Dialettick mode, by queſtions, an] anſwers, $9 
inlike manner , in the Prophets, God (condeſcending to the Femſp 
manner of reaſoning) frequently argues, and debates matters with his 
people in a way of dialogue, or interrogation, &&c. Yea this manner of 
diſputing, or: debating matrers, continued amongſt rhe Jews "ill our 
Saviour's time, as appears by his Diſpures with the Jewiſh Doftors, 
Scribes, and Phariſees, as alſo their reaſonings wich him , which were 
for the molt part, if nor altogerher,mianzged by q:ze/t1ons, and anſwers; 
not by Syll-g:[mes. So Mark 8.11. The Phariſees are ſaid to diſpute 


with Chr1:: :where Gron on evCnmniv obſerves,* that the moſt ancient 


© mode of D:ſputation was by ſzterrogations, Thus in like mmner 
on Luke 22. 68. Grote renders Iywrhons, | if / ſhall propoſe any argu- 
ments,\ for addes he , the Hebrews , no lefle than the Grec;ans were 


wont to diſpute by {nterrogations. So agen, on Rom, 11,1, Hewith 


whom Pax! diſpures propoſeth a queſtion , ro which Pan! a: ſrers, &c, 
as Grotius, So on Luke 11.53,54- Grotus obſerves,that tlic word am. 
er icey is raken from the Scholes,& fignities ro poſe by queſtions, G's, 
as before in Socyates's mode of Philoſophizing, ; 
Lattly, Yhar rhe Ancients generally, before eAriſtotle , diſputed 
by Izterrogations is evident by what is obſerved by Ariforle in his 4- 
phiſtick Elenches, where he makes mention of a Fallacie amonylt the 
Ancients called a Fallacie of wany Interrogations, By ali hich ic m- 
nifeſtly appears , thar the mode of diſputing among: the An-1ents, 


Particularly-in Plato's Schole:, was by 1rter: ogations, and Reſponſrons, 


conformable unto, and therefore , 2s we may juſtly preſume , 1n cett- 


vation from the Jews their mode of {;ialogizing. 1hus was Logick n 
eſſe, 


monelt che Ancients clothed in a more natxral, familiar, ſimple dr 


ſuirable ro things , withour rhoſe clouvie Niceties , and cark crabbed 


Termes,. which ſerve only to breec! needleſſe ,. apd encletſe conten- 
tions, as it has been well obſerved by Fack ſon on the Seriprure, fol. 57. 
© as all the principal heads of rhe Grec/an invention were derived for 


© che moſt part from the Hebrews ; although by ſucceſſive arti: 
oh 


Cc. 8 Uſe of Logick, and other Rules for Logical debates. 


<alimication , their varietie grows greater , and their reſemblance of 
© Divine Truth lefle, ſo likewiſe were Logical conceirs firſt clothed 
* like Natures Children, &'c. Thus much for the Forme of Plato's 
Logick, and it's cognation with that in uſeamongſt the Jews, * 

$. 3- Weſhall proceed ro make a more particular diſtin inquiſi- 
tion into Plato's Logick , Which he makes to be a key, or induſtion to 
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Logick a Key, 
Organ, or Me» 


all Philoſophie : ſo in Repub. 11h, 7. fol. 518, Plato calls his Dialeftich thod for the 
T,1hv a$e1a)@y 15, a0 introdutterie Art. So agen fol. 32, he calls it my 4 quiſetion of 


voptiay,the way to other Sciences: &fol,5 3 3,.he ſtiles it 4 method, wherein 
by certain ſteps we at laſt aſcend to the higheſt principles, Whence Plato 
makes his Dzalethick but a gradation to his Meraphyſicks, and ch2refore 
he oft confounds them, and mixeth them rogerher in his Diſcourſes. 


Truth, 


So in his Pa*menides,and Sophiſta he mixeth wn v7 mi pvorg?,, his Me- 


zaphy/icks, ad Dialettick arſconrſes together , as *tis well obſerved by 
Lud, Vives mn Auguſt, Civit, 1:b, 8. cap. 4*. And herein Plato is fol- 
loved by his Scholar Ar:/totle, who calls his Logick alſo Gezapor , an 
0rgan, or Iuſtrument for the Iiſcoverie of other Sciences ; only with 
tas difference, whereas Ari/to:/e ſeems ro make Logick an organ, but 
no part of Phtloſophie, P/42's makes 4r to be both. So Ammoniza on 
Ariſtotle's Categer. pag. 8 ff miner gthoopnodvmy avdpsy, of wi wigO- 
i) ? pthoonpiag Aoexl a mapinarm IO yy Tem s tn Þ gals wess* 
3 opgavey ofot cir mdVTEs of hs 7% afermdre* 5 5 Thhdmnwy "aa uieO- X) 3p = 
apo! Tato4 Thy Aoy1unv xg.9e Tee 3 Ehcns Silds 6 @ pergav 84 werpiuarcs, 
13 pu67pav opga ver igr F perpiionus, 6 5 pergiuerD- wipOr os Jas US 
enwms  # Aoi, © * Mongit the ancient Philoſophers , ſome made 
' Logick.to be a part of Philoſophie as the whole Chorgs of the Stoa : 0- 
'thers made iran Orgas , as all rhoſeof the-Paripatum : but F lats 
' makes Logick both-a part,and organ of Philoſophie, &c. The Anci- 
ents were Wont to ditribure their Sciences into three parts, 7) Siype, 
Thr eddy) Thy i Tecity, the Dogme, or Principle, the Method,the 
Praxis. The cAMethod of all Sciences belongs to Logick, for ſo Ari... 
fotle, as well as Plato defines Logich wives wet mavrds oh wogre Him 
7giuarOr, © a Merhod for the right diſpoling of eve y Probleme 
propoſed : only Ariforle calls this Method evwoyriny Syllogiſtick , 
Whereas Plato makes ir ro be DialeRick, So then we may according 
to Plato's mind, define Logick, an organ, meanes, way ,or method for 
the diſquiſition ,, and finding out of the Trmh. This fully agrees vith. 
the definition Plato gives of a good Logician, Plat, Repub. 7 fol.537. 


S$ia- 
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Srarex]tn3v xgatis # Abgor ings hapCaporme Þ voicy” 3 38 avoriiggs bin 
Azxrixas © Thou calleſt a Logician him who penerrates the eſſence of 
© things. For a Logicianis a very accurate Inquiſitor, or Inſpe&or. This 
© being the nature of Logick,and office of a Logician to make a ſerious 
Inquitition into the nature of things, in order tothe diſquiſition of 
Truth , we ſhall endeavour to pick up ſuch Methoatcal precepts, and 
Plato's Lo. Rules as lye ſcatrered here and chere in Plato's Philoſophie,and ſeem 
gick Precepts tO comprize the chief of his; Logick,,or Hethod for the finding our of 
for the diſqui= Trath, ; 
ſition of Trath. g. 4, Firſt, as to the qualification of Logicrays, and their regular 
wo Sg procedure in Logrcal fiudies, and debates, Plato requireth,thac a Ly- 
age, Grave, row be of a mature, arid ripe judgment, moderate, and calme as to 
Moderate, not his paſſions , modeſt , candid , and ingenuous in all his diſputes; not 
vain glorious » yain glorious, not contentious, but grave,and moderate in the whole 
&r contentions. of his deportment, Thus Plato de Repub. 7. (fol. 539. Edit, Stephas,) 
© That the miſerable iſſue of vain contention may be avoided, be it 
© provided that no one under 30 years of age ſhall taſte of Dralziich 
Rartiocinarion ; and then not without gteat caution, and circumſpe- 
© Kion. Thus Plato ; who in what follows gives his reaſon of ſuch his 
© Inflicure : * Becauſe young men, when engaged in Dialerick diſputes 
© doe rather aime ar ViRorie , and vain glory, than the diſcoverie of 
© Truth ; and thence abuſing this Art of Logick unto needleſſe con- 
© traditions "al dts 'arrineyier necjatrer , uling It alwaies for con- 
© tradition, they like young Puppies often overcome, and are oft 0. 
© vercome again, ſo long *rill at laſt rhey come to believe nothing at 
© all. Bur (addes Plato) your grave perſon of mature judgment mis 
& nears pariag is ay Lie jpabTiyer # 5 Srakinaru t235AGvTe of cxoTEY 
r'aanI5 8. © would not willingly be partaker of this madneſſe, be- 
© cauſe in his diſputing he ſeeks rather Truth, than ViRorie, or Glo- 
© rie, which 1s he proper effe& of Childiſh Contentious Diſputes, 
© Agen he addes eptofiry © wiredrig® Vow x) Hnwh Sb pe 7141670) 
© dra? dTYwoThgs woriom , The Ancient Perſon is more moderate , ol 
© regular, and ſo adorneth his Province with gravitie , candor, and 
© moderation, &c, 
MM . Albeir Plato is thusſevere againſt Contentious wrangling Logick, 
_ <viltie of yer it cannot be denyed, bur rhat there were, ar leatt after his death, 
Was OI many vexarious quetiions, and contentious diſputes in his O/d Acade- 
Diſputes, mie,\hich laid che foundation of that J@»x2, or ſuſpenſion of a 


Cc.8. The Old dcatlemit gave riſe to the imyx3 of the New, - 


in the New Academe, For we muſt remember theye was allowed by whichgave 
Plato in his Academie, wuggeinis aby@, a peirattich , or probation riſe tothe new 
al mode of diſputing + the Laws: whereof allowed, thatin ſome _— 
dubious points it was free for any to diſpute pro, or contre, for, of a- bangs. 
oainlt the poſition ,' and. art laſt. ro leave it 'alerovy, undefin'd, & gmt 
andetermined. And that which gave an occaſion to this Sceprickh mode this gcade- 
of diſputing was this , that although P/ato held ſome things certain, -mick "TOYS, 

- and infillibly crue, which ought to be certainly afſenced to, as the is what pre= 
Exiſtence of God &c, yet he held alſo many other poines, eſpecially cedes of Pla- 
in ?þy/ſcks, to be very dubious , and uncertain, wherein he preſumed *9sA6ademice 
there might be a Libertie granted of diſputing pro, or contra, without 
prejudice to Truth - whence ſprang many contentious diſputes,which 
at laſt determined in the New Academich Iwo ſuſpenſion, or disbe= 
lief of every things So Serramw in his Preface to Plato: It is no way 
© ro be doubred, bur that the i@v3a?, and dubitations of the New 4. 

( cademicks were the xuriurduers, and corruptions of the'old opinion : 

for Plate'in ſome Arguments diſputes both waies,. &'c. And'indeed 

nothing is more natural than that from diſputes , &; contentions 

pro, and contr4,if not well mannag'd, Afent to Truth ſhould be-much 

weaken'd. This contentious kind of. Zagick made-che Stoicks, &Cynicks 

(twixe whom there was a = zovarie,or ſymbolization)rejeRt ratio- 

nd, & natural Philoſophie, becauſe ir was man's 43 Tez-v,and chief-end, 

nl xeF* «perl Cap to live virtuouſly, as Diog, Larrting. : | 
'$.-5+ Secondly, Another Logick, Precept laid down by Plato, is , x 4, mer 

this OT har che matter of Logical di ſcuſhons be weightte, and uſeful, ter of Logick 4 

* not frivolous,; or unnecefſatie:- So. in his Phedras fol, 277, Plato debates muſt 

compares a Logicranto akilful Seed/man, who ſowerh ſuch Dialettich I* momentous 

artificial notions, and diſcourſes, as will bring} forch the beſt fruic for ©94/** 

| uſeand advantage. This is:the more diligently 'ro be heeded , be- 

cauſe.in DialeFick. Debates nothing is more exe tobe. found, than an 

occafiqn of diſpyring.abour:Ghimera's, &c.. This. Rule follows on the 

bregoinga, and therefore needs not farcher.;llnftracion; . 

3 "AFhied Rule givenby: P{ato, mnorder to'a Logical diſquiſiticn F Rule for the 
of Trurh is. © that, we be fare-ro-lay\down ſound; and. ſubſtantial Prix {44 $994 

* cxples , as the foundation of all following diſcourſe, and -corcluhons. __ Cx 
This Plato.in) his? beltbwe., Being; dbout 10 diſpute; he will- have them + ff 
fir lay don by centmon conſent ſome. few foundarion Principles: His 
vn words are fo!.'20. theſe,' Swrgg ane mixlke Juror ln S12uns- 
ynagurts, , Lot 14-lay down a few confeſſed prixciples before w: and then 

R x 0 addes 
# ; # 


oF | - 
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addes the reaſon $f igdir Hodirnor dpalyens ox BY , Principles fairly 
granted are immoveable. 50 agen Plato in Cratylne fol. 436, $5 oi 1; 
deofs mirnis aegyputnes marr &rdp? + won abaer DD), oþ Thit world are 
av, firs Jews * A un ara), every man ought about the firſt Principle 
of an undertaking to di (courſe much, and to conſider noxch whether it be 
rightly laid or not, This is of great moment, becauſe according tothat 
meaſure of ftrength, or weaknes which 1s in the Principles , ſuch will 
be the (irengrh, or weaknes of rhe Coxcl=/jovs, Whence that old max- 
ime quoted by Ariftotle, The Principle is balf the whole. i.e, Lay a good 
Principle, and your work is half:done. The hrft Principle gives light 
to all following Principles , but receives none from tem, 

7. 4 methos 4+ Rule for Diale&ickdiſcnurle is this , That there be a methodich 
dical proce- Procedure from certain plzin Hyporheles , or evident conceſſions, to 
dure from pay. thoſe things, which are more general, obſcure, and of an higher cor 
ticulars to ge- templation. ' Thus Plats Repub, 7. fol; 533." © Saxena wind © uw 
nerals, fro® yy gory Togls?) mis Gndiowe *arapion in” airy ve "egy dr fea fifa 
part t me ov) £ ovumenys nl; 2omim Tiyas, Where Plato makes Logickto 

: be nothing elſe chan * a Merhod,vhereby we proceed from ſome cer- 
©rain,and plain Hypotheſes,by certain wedwm's of affents,to the high- 
* eſt,and ficſt Principle,or Truch. This Method which Plato commends, 
whereby we proceed from the parriealer to the general, from the fed, 
to the cauſe, and from the end ro'tbe beginnivg, 18 uſually filed in the 
Scholes Analytich method, whereof (as 'ris fnd) Plato was the fitit In- 
ventor. Certainly ſuch a procedure from-effefts to their caxſes , and 
from particulars to generals mult beof Res for the diſcoveric of 
Truth, Forthere 1s nothing can ney ly known, 'cill the firft.cax- 
ſes , whence it ſprang, be made manifelt .' F artiex/ars receive firength 
and cerrainty from generals, out of which they grow, and generals re- 
ceive light, and evidence from particulars. Inall parts of knowledge 
things moſt generalare motfirme,onwhich the certaintie of particular 
depends. See les conferences par beanx Eſpritr, Tom. 1. (onf. 1, This 
alſo is commended by Anmonius in Arift. (arrg. pag. 13. Hinvim 
"axubs; berbutrer giv v4 Cav go mr patiTy wy Fire (hen anerCos Faorlye 


Yar, He that will exally nnderftand the nature of the whole, muſt exallly | 


. 


| conſider its parts. | RS gl 
5. R. The oſe 75, Rule. Platopreſcribeth the uſe of Exemples, and clear illuftrat- 
Y ons, as neceſſ:rie in Logick diſcourſe for the evidencing of Truth, So 
in his Politiews fol. 277. © Ir is very hard (faies he) co demonſtrate # 
. © ny thing, thar is great, or tranſcendent without Examples : for wy 


Fl 
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ones knowledge ſeems to be but dreaming : we are indeed ignorant : 
of every thing. And Serraxas on this place Comments thus, © Plato 
* wils,chat in our inquiſitions into the natures of things more obſcure, 
* we place before our underſtanding meuaime, of rewprdgem, the 
© exemplars, and 4dumbrations of things more known,thereby ro make 
« our invelligation niore facile , and ſpeedie, Therefore in ſearch- 
©ing into the natures of great things we are to make uſe of the 'exam- 
ples of the lealt things. Neicher was this Plato's advice only, bur his 
praftice alſo. For.none of the Anciexrs (yea may nor we ſay of the 
Moderns alſo ?) may be compared with him as to the uſe of proper, 
and accurate examples , and inſtances for the illuftrarion of Truth. 
Whence that Proverbial ſpeech, Plato reacheth, Ariſtotle proveth; 

S. 6, Rule for Logical diſquifitions is this; * To diſtinguiſh well be. 6. RT diftin- 

twixt Truth, and Faljhood, So Flare in his Gorgias, fol, 507 tels us , p*ſorightly 
that we muſt be exceeding exatl in ſevering Truth from Falſhood ; for the Jo 5 5 
bercer performing whereof, he acquaints us (Repsb, 7. fol. 537.) that aſſbood. 
a Logician mult be gvrorNux4s an accurate Inquiſitor :- and elſewhere he 
laies down this as requiſite for one,that would exaRly difference Truth 
from Falſhood, that he have Sagacriie, good Diſpoſition, and libertie of 
Judgment, Calvin cells us, © this 1s the beſt merhod for avoiding Er- 
[rour, to conſider well the danger imminent on borh fides. And Be. 
z4 in the life of Calvin gives him this CharaRer : © Thar amongſt 0 
ther excellent graces, theſe Two ſhined molt brightly in him ; viz. 
x, A ſingular vivacitie to diſcover where the difficulcie of marrers lay: 
and 2, A marvellous dextericie to couch his reſponſes without loſing 
one word. . » 

7. Rule, Inordertothe right diſtinguiſhing *cvixe Truth and 7. R. T6 Jate 
Filſhood,it's neceſſarie to ſtarethe affrmarive well in ſome Theſes, or well the Aſfr+ 
Suppoſitions, So Plato tells u3 , 'cis but one and the ſame labour. d\Lco- co 
Niv ol Tracey, 3 # d:8uavor iuparioy , to efabliſh the Truth, and 
revince the Error : Soagen, in his Sophiſt, Plato acquaints' us, * that 
© he who will underſtand 74 wi 3y, che Negarive, muſt well underftand 
7) 3», the Affirmar;ve. And the reaſonis evident : Becauſe: no Ne. 
garive hach in ir ſelf the cawſe of ic's Trath, bur ir is ſo by the Truth of 
the Affirmanive ; neither was thereever any propoſition falſe, bur be-' 

cauſe ſome other was trwe: nor can the falſitie of th2 one be known, bur 
by the Trach of rhe 2 Defo - fn pe 

8. Rule. *In the Defomrion, or Deſcription of things we may not g. x. ur 

"expe& more Cer2ainty, or exatines than the matter ffordeth » Or rC= not —_ 
Rr 2 quireth 
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wore exattnes 
than the mat- 


ter will afford. ; 


9. R, Liberte 
of judgment. 


16. R, Reaſon 
more to be va- 
lued than Ay- 
thoritic. 


Non inven! 1o- 
num acumen , 
' ſed rerfi pon- 
ders amamus.. 
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Quireth. So Plaro (in Cr:tias, fol. 107.) When” Painters (ſaith he) 
© endeavour to: Limne forth ro us vine things, we find our ſelves 
abundantly ſatisfied, ifrhey exprefle bur ſome ſmall image of thoſe 
things. So Arift, Ethick, lib. 1, cap. 3. mari duiys Þ bay on mein 
r' a xeifes biCntrery rg) lagenr © ip Tour if 0% egy war © guns on- 
Ka), © Iristheoffice of alearnerto ſeek after ſo much exa&nes in 
* every kind, as the nature of the ching acmirs. For (addes he) you 
* mult not put an Oraroy ro demonitrare by Zogioh, or a CMathe. 
< watician to perſua ie by Oratorie, cc. in Divinus, & maximis mini. 
* mum inveſtigare maximum eſt, \n great , and Divine matters to find 
© our the leatt apex of Trurh is of grenelt moment : as Plato, - Iris; 
Ridiculous ſuperſtition (ith (news) to be alwaics follicitous about 
© definitions : for {ame things will nor admuc them. 

9. Rule. © In the examination of things there mult be uſed Liber- 
* tie of judgment, withour patrialitie of prejudice :. So Plato de Re. 
©1b.6.fol. 494, © Truth 1; acquired by nonc ws Pabymnyn Ty x]non o- 
7, bur ſuch as, give themſelves up as flaves to be poſleiſed thereby, 
Hence that great ſaying ; ic becomes a ſearcher afrer Truth 35 antes 
Woey,s Seteveir 7H vo>tom, to ſacrifice to Truth, not to be enſlaved to an 
opinion, Whence Ariſtet'e gives this good Character of a true 
Philoſopher, * That he mutt yeeld himſelf up a caprive to Truth, 
bis na mip ff lor, tothe extirpation of his own Phenomena, 11. 
© bertie (ſaith Canes) 1s an ineftimable treaſure, which ſome make 
©ro be the Soul of a true {udgment. © Indifteregcie of judgment 
© (fairh Mede) withour prejudice is ſufficient to diſcover much Truth 
* with little diligence,and without much Learning. * bur the miſerie 


* 1s, the world loves to be deceived, rather than to be taught ; addes | 


another : and yer another, Cnjus aximo ſeme! ſedet pervicax oprmo, 
deſinit res vere diſcernere, he, whoſe mind is prepoſſeſt with a pertina* 
ctous Opinion, ceaſeth ro be ina Capacitie for-diſcerning of ruth, 

10. Whence it follows, © that the Authoririe of Perſons 1s not {0 
© much to be valued , as the wetght of their Reaſons : So Plato Phed. 
© 91. brings in Socrates adviſing his friends Simia, and Cekes., not to 
*givecredit td kim with the lofſe of Truth, - Fur-doe ye (ſaith S0- 
*-erates) give credit to me only thus far, as tobe ſure ye make very 
*much account of Truth, bur very lirtle of Secrares, Agen, Plats 
* rells us, *rchat a man is ſoon deceived by Authoritie of others: 
* there is but one good Authoxicie, and that 1s of Reaſon. 


1. 
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11. Diſputes muſt be manzgedwith Modeſtie, Candor,” and Mo-"|" JF-dndefir 
deration. So Plato Protag;fol. 337. They muſt debare things with at! awgeraiian wo 
amicable familiaritie : the opinions, and reaſons of  Adve (fries mult be uſed in Dj- 
berelared bona fide : neither xayupſantor bu Abyey muſt theyrail, & 00/04 es. 

There muſt be modeſtie uſed, which-Plaro dehnes thus , xeaquiims. v= _ 
melis inior@ arys 73 0ardn BEAT 1rav,e voluntarie jeelding to what 15,heſt, & 

12, For refuting Errors Plato gives this Rute (Hippiad, fel..z362.) . . 
{This is a commo.110us way of retelling Sophiiters,to reduce rhem to ang - 4 
© abſurd Conſequences, whence the fallitie of their Antecedents will furing Errors, 
pear, 1 AI It | & 17 *r 4 | — - See Haonrb. * | 

13. To which adde this>| 11» confuting Errors, ie .mult ſhe 73 3% Controv. 


&T1Hy vtiÞx ," the fr ſt riſe; and ſprive.of the Error. : |... 1; | Ms oh 6 


3 
Plito*s Dia. 


$. 7.If any one expects, or dentes a more 4r/ificial acconnt of Plato's 
Daleclick,the. belt,thatl' have mer with, 1s that of eAlciners (a great go. | 
Flatomch, ehyloſopher)in his, /»ſtiturion ro Plato's DoQrinegvhere hav+ = l pong 
inz (cap.3. )d;ftrthuted Phulaſophie (according toÞ /ato's mind)inro Gems wx, cop, 5, 
emplative, eAtirve,and Rational ; and, (Gp. 4.) explicarced the fouuda- | 
yon of Dialeftick, which has it's ſeat in Nature,he procecas (cap.5.) to 
diſcourſe of the proper Elements of Dialefiickh, which, he reduceth ro 
theſe 5, heads; Defintion,D1v1ſion, Analyſis,or Methoil, luduttion, of-Di- "FR ar 
ſudication, & Ratioination, * In the Elements of Dialethick (faith, Alei» of pjiatefich . 
' 1s) this was ptincipally Plato's ſentiment ; that Furlily the nature 4. 
' of everything ſhould be confidered, and then it.s. AFcrdents.... Whin 
'the Nature of every thing.is, he ſearcherh our-either from Smxperiors,. 
' by Div;/ion, and Definition : or from 1nferiors, by Analyſis, or veſolu- 
(on, As for Accidents, hich inhere 1n Eſſerces,he ſeeks them our, 
' eirher from-the Comtents by Indwfl;on:, or from the Continents, by Ra» 
'ocination. So that Dialeflick Reaſons are deſervedly comprehended 
© under Diviſion, Definition, Analyſis, Dijudication, and Rasiocination. 
' D;viſen it is either the Diſtribution of the Gena into it's Species , or 
' the Seftron of the wholejintoir's parts, or the partition of the word.into 
'it's (gmficater, Agen, Diviſion is either of rhe Accidents into their: 
' Subjetls , or of the Swbjefts incotheir Accidents, The Diviſion of. 
' Gen intoit's. Species is uſeful for the finding out the Nature» of .&-. _ 
* very thing,which belongs to-Defiution, Now 0s, nition ſprings from Pefivtion . 
© D;ivifon thus. The Genwof the thing to be. Defined mult þe raken, 
'23 Ammal of Homo, Hence this Genms muſt be dividedby. it's next. 
Gfference, "ill we deſcend (to .the-Species, And then by adding the. 

| ' NENT: 


Divif>1. 


Aalyſss 


R1tjocinatiar 
Catcgorich, 


Hydotbetich. 


An account of Plato's Logick out of Alcinous: C.g, 


'C next difference ro the Gen, the Definition of the Species 1s Conſt 1nted, 


© as Homoeft Animal Rationale, Analyſis has T hree Species: the gre 
© whereby we aſcend from Sexſibles ro firſt /melbgibles: another where. 
© by we proceed" frotn <= 9 » and Sub-demonſtrates to fir 
* Propoſtions, © which want a Medinw : che Third whereby we paſſe 
© from a Swppoſit;onto thoſe Prixerples, which are taken for granted, 
* without a Swppoſition, The Firſt kind of Analyſis is thus exemplified: 
© as when we paſle from the beautie of the Bodie to that of the Mind: 
© from this, to that which appears in men's Merals, or converſations; 
© and from this to that, which ſhines in Polir:ck confticutions, and Ad- 


© miniſtrarions > from which ar laſt we arrive to that immenſe Ocean + 


* of the firſt Beautie, Sce the orher Two Specres of eAnalyſi in Ati. 
nom, 
$. 8. Thence Alcinow proceeds to Indutlien * which (Caies he)is 


© 2rational procedure from Likg to Like,or from Siwgulars to Vnverſal, - 


© This is moſt advantageous ro excite Notions implanted by Narme 
© herſelf. As for rhat piece of Oration » hich we call F ropoſrion, it has 
© Two gpectes : the one is Affirmation , the otheris Negation, In 
© Affi-mations, and Negations ſome are Wmwverſal, as All evil ix baſe,&c, 
© ſome are Parricalar, as Some pleaſure is not good, Of Propoſition 
© fome are Carrgorical,fome Hypotherical, orcondicionate. The 4rt of 
© Ratiotinationis uſed by Plato in Argumg , and Dimonſtrating.” H: 
* Arg, and Confutes what is falſe by Interrogatiom+ but he they 
© ſtrates by reaching what is rrue. Raetiovinarionis an Oration in which 
© ſome Propofitions bzing laid down a concluſion by force of thoſe Pro- 
© poſitions is drawn. Of Ratiocmarions ſome are Categorical, ſone are 
* Hypothetical, ſome ' Mixt , which have 2 complexson of both. Plato 
* nſerh Demonſtrative Ratiocinatront in thoſe Dialog wer; wherein heex. 
© plicares his own opinion : but againſt Sephifers ,” and young men he 
© makes uſe of probable arguments : and againſt 'thoſe , who were 
© properly contentious,  he-uſerh Eriftich ar ation ; 2s again 
CE , and Hippias. As for Categorical Ratiocination (which 
© has Three Figures) Plato Interrogares 1n each Figure." As in the 
© Firſt Figure rite, (in| Alcibrades) Fuſt things are @ wy not beautiful? 
© and beautiful things, are they not good ? therefore are not juſt things 
© roo4? $5in the *econd, and Third Figure P/aro Interrogares in his 
© Parmentdes; &c. -Tonching Hypothetical Ratioc;wations,we find many 
«delivered'by Plato, though by Interrogations, eſpecially, in his Far- 
m 


ende: 
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| fond in Plato's writings'j: yer 'ris-mott certainy thamFlat hever in. 


B. 3. Plato indeed deſigned not any Platformer of Lagick. 311 


© menides, Healſo gives ſome hints of A1;xt Ratiocination--- < If we ,. 
*look for ſome account of Sophiſmees,. and Fallacies ,we. ſhall find it * 
( in Plato's Exthydemws. Alſo he has given us ſome adumbration of —=@_ 
© the Ten Categorres in his # des , jan like manner in his Dia- ©4897. 
( /ogues. He has comprehended the univerſal Forme of Noration in his 
'Cratylns. And truely this man was admirably perfeRingefirirg,and 
© 4; viding : Which declareth that he had rhe chiefeſt force; or ipuie 
of Dialeflick, In his Craty/as he queries, whether names Ggnife trom 
© Nature, 0: from Inſtitution > And he derermineth, that whar is-right 
©;n names comes from {»ftzrntion, yer nog; oiuatly, buriſo' as fuch! /- 
«© fitut:on rhwlt be conſencaneous tothe mrbreofrhething iuſelf, For. 
* the re&itude of names. is noching elſe-bur/ an /»Fitaxtion.convenient 
©to the Narure of rhe: rhings-+ This alfo belongs to. Zegick ro uſe 
© names artght : Thus Alcinouw,  'Albeir-we:may: allow-uhis learned 
Platoniſt, that forme veſtig4a of theſe ſeveral payrsof Dialifiitkare to be 


Notation, 


ter{eq ro deliver over to polteritie any ſuch-artijicial:mode;” or forme 
of Logick, All thar he delignes is, ro give us \ſoineigeneral..Canons for 
More methodical /nquſition iro the naruce of things, and for regular 
Diſpnration,or Katiocmanen, The firſt, char gave-us an artificas] Syſteme 
of Log | epdrars from the Praxis, was Ariftbrle (2. heteafrer) Plato 
ifefted a more rayrel; femliaerr, and walk mabed of Retiocina- | 
tow (as before J yea ſo far is he from delivering any exaRt artificial 1 
forme of 'Logick:, as that be confounds-his Diekthieh;y with. HMetaphy- } 
ficks, and other conremplatians (as eHe:where). Yetuas.tothe Prexss of | 
Diateftick, ' Plato abeunds wich aconntle 1(Diefunt ionss,. and Divi/ions : 
alſo he gives-us an excellenc/dar-of-utvalyiiahanerbad; whereof he is 
ſad ro be thefirſt /yvenror. And ago Dijuuication, ind Ati. . 
”, he ſeems'very poront inthe uſe of the Soerarivk ludatbon, . And all 
this with much 'harwome; /moplicitic,and plamuefſe;wichout zbat Arti- 
fice which Ar:ffotle 'inttoduced.* Amongſt oundaderne: Writers, no 
one ſeems to/haye made 4. berteriemproyement:of TlnetenDialetBick 
Precepts, and\ Praxis; than'Perty Ramas, (nave t ine the 
conrumelies caft upors kim by his bloudie Adverſa as cems | 
to have had 4 thorough infight into Plaro's.mind ;-and.co-haye reduced 
his principles tothe beft-m for che Daſquifition of Truth. Lhe 
Abſtra of his Logrck,Keintendto/pive', when we:eame to: Treat of 
Ariſtotle's Logick, 0A eg Re ny "1 D 
A F. 
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- Plato's Natural! PhHoſopbie from Scriptore. 3.4, 


—_— qu 
en 4 


2D 35 


CHAP. IK. 


of Plato's Phyſecks , ard their Tradulfion 
from Sacred Storie. 


| Plato's Storie: of the Origine of the Knjverſe, from Gen. 1.1, &«, 


Plaro aſſerted the Etern;ue of the warld, only in regard to Dj. 


wine ddex's, Viato own's God as the fo ſt y ®ccording t 


Gen. 11 1, Gods {deal efficientie., Plato's intelligible World, 
God's ewergetick efficiencie, Of Plato's Umver ſal Pirit, or Spi- | 


 - rit of the Univerſe, from 1en.1.2.\ Spirit.) 1t's various regard;, 
* Thehodie of the Unverſe, and its firſt marrer,, from Gen. 1.2, 
| The Parallel *twixt Moles, 4nd Plato's firſt matter in Sixpary- 
culars, Of the Four Elements which immediately conftitme the 

U nwverſe, ard their traduition from Moſes. Gen. 1. 1, withirs 

; analyſis, ' Plato's Forme of the Wmwverſe conſiſts in Harmone, 
and Order. Plato's win of the «| I; Perfettion, frow 
..11- Gem 1034: Hew viato calls the Wniverſe the Image of God, 
+ fromGen. 1./27«/ | 2. The Wnitie of the Univerſe, 3. « Finitents, 
4+ Figure, R Round. nt (olowr. 6 Time. To? "Alobilitie, 8. 
Generations, = Duration, 8c, 1. 2. Of the Parts of the Univerſe 


6 \'121\Ss % Loſt 2. The Heavens their ubſtance: Fire, or Air, or 


xho ewe and amore wc Gen, 1. 3. \N 
Aa tobe 


| EL Fire, m 


we, Of 


1 Il —heeler 6 my 


(I fore: py * ;; m,n R_—_— Canon. 
Twortvaectixh./ 1. For ana. Hog of health; 1. The cauſe 
-— canyons 12 The exerciſes of Natnre(\ 3; Rules for Dict, 2: 
| Seenntdbrie, exdrrative Modicimtcrininh Phacd's Cans, And 
Lhwathe of Phgfo, = Sign 2 
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Cz. Plato's florieaf the Worlds' Original from Stripture.. 318 
_ 6, 1.”T he firſt great piece of Philoſphie-in vogue amongſrhe Plato's Phys 
4 g drew — Grec tans, eſpecially ſuch as were of prop, aro «fie 


ſe&t,was Phyſieks,or Phyſielogie, commonly called Natwral Zhiloſophie: 7 ihe mari 


For Thales and his -Succeſiors Wholly themſelves in Nataral OS 
Ingu;fitions, and Diſputes. Though Socrates pareek ing the yanitie 
of ſuch Phyſiologith, ſpeculations , wholly addiis himſelf ro Morals 
Plato affeing an univerſal perfeRion in Ph;loſophie yoyns both Con- 
templatives , and Attives rogerher, And thence his Phy/jeks may be 
diltributed into Coatemplative, and Atlive, Plato's Contemplative 
Fhyſick,, or Pa farag is nothing elſe, but. a Natwral Hiſtorie,or His 
flarical aconm of Nature, \. &. the Yuverſe, it's Origine, Prixciples> . 
Conftitution, AﬀeFiiong., and parts ; |of. all which he oiſcourſerh moſt 
:mply, and Philoſopbically in his Timers (the chief ſear of his Phyſio- 
logick Philoſophilings) «and that in im:tarion of, and-by tradition from 
Moſes's. Hiſtorical Narration of the Creation, , as we ng. way- doubc ic 
vill manifeſtly appear by theſe following Demonſtrations,as well arti 
jial , as inartificral.. - "x C7 Gay odor 4 ; 

S. 2. Thar Plato derived. his Phy/ologich, Philoſophizings, t 
ing the Worlds Origine , &c.. from Moſes's Hiiltorie of the Cre 
ſremSyery probable by his own confeſſion :i for in Timens, fol, 2.g, #1942 the 0- 
being abour 50 rrear of.theor/ds Origine &'6. he makes this Prolggue, \,5."* C ide 


X Plato had 
is Storie Cone 


> Wniverſe from 


 *lc15 meer (fates he) that we remember that} boch-I who.diſcourſe, Myfcs?; Hifoe 


'and ye, Who judge go earvpamke lzeds dry wel ri rmy 731. eox5 re hab> ric of the Cre- 
' vp a goptres aire punir ines Camir , That we have human igs Gen. 1+ 
'nature, ſo that baving ceceived ſome probable Fable, or Traditi» 
'on concerning theſe things,it.becomes us not co enquire farther. Here 
Hato acknowledgeth, that concerning the O-1gize of the Univerſe, all /*/ |. 
the Notices they had were but., ſome-probable. Fables, or Traditions; 
which without all peradventure werederived tothem, if not immedi» 
xely, yet originally from the Sacred Hiſtocig, This is farther con- 
firmed by what we hind in Johannes Grammaiiows, alias Phileporus , of 
the Worlds Creat. lib, 1. cap. 2, pag 4. * Itis no wonder (ſaies he) that 
* Moſes, who was moſt ancient being about todraw men to the kno . 
' ledge of God., intiizures a diſcourſe touching the Gfearian of che 
"World, in this manner.Ilagws 7h iz-74 24% a217d6 hdres age 
MW bv COUNTIES 2046 anTdv iu, whereas Plato diſcoutling 
concerning che production of che Univerſe by God), imigares him in 
this,as alſo18) many other things, #F. Thus Philoponms:who frequencly 
; 71 ; cld7 2: * Is . incul- 
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P?xco follows 

apſe;,Grs11;n offerting the beginning of the World, &c. is moſt evident ro 0) 
i on heh made his Lo ol. 2$. &c, where he, (according to the St- 
'* eratich mode of diſputing by Interrogations) purs this quell 


. dfration of the Hbrs, or manner how- Plazo received theſe his tri- 
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DE IT 87” > uf hed; 


Plato's Storie of the World's Originak-from: Scripture. b.3, 


* inculcares the ſame, as hereafrer Thus atfo Ladoviens Vives, de py 
* ritale fd, pag. 1 57. The Geneſis, or produQiort of the world (ſaies he) 


' 1s ſodeſcribe&by Moſes, tharchence hagremel wits have borh ad. 


© mired the profunditie thereof , and alſo-embraced the truth of the 
* Narration. - The Pythaporeaxs, and their follower Plato in his Time. 
* ws have imitared that Moſaich Deſcription of the Worlds procreni- 
on, ſomerines almoſt in the ſame words. So in like manner thar great 
Frlach Divine Me in his excellent Treariſe de /a verts ,d: lafyy 
on Heb. 11,3. [ h faith we underſtand that the worlds were mad; 

5 obſerves thus, © Thoſe extravagancies of the Philoſophers, even of the 

© principal of them; eAriſtotle, and the Stoicks concerning an eter. 
© nal Hirſt matter, give us ſufficiently-ro underſtand , that they, 

© who have | more Orthodoxly of the Creation , as Plate 


* did, took what they knew chereof from- choſe rates, which Di- , 


© vine Revelation had ſcattered in the world', by the Children of 


-* Noah, or by eAbraham,and his poſteritie, amongſt the Syrians, and 


hee 1hus Meſftrez.ar ; where he alſo gives us ſome artificial De. 


of the Worlds Origine from Sacred Revelatronz to which we 
may adde thoſe Notices Plato received hereof from the Pythagor:- 
ansy, eſpecially Times the Locrian, who wrivof che Origine of the 
U niverſe ; from whom 'we need no way doubt, Þ/atoreceived many 
of his Phnloſophick traditions delivered in his Times, as before chuy. 
3. $. 3. Now the Pythagoreans were: generally gixiuvdes affeRers of 
Oriental, Feniſhtraditions, The fame may be ſaid-for ſuch Phyſiologich 
traditions, as Plato derived from Heraclirw, who was alſo pixapvhs,is 
before chap. 6.$.1, Yea 'tis not without ilitie,thar Plato might 
have a fight of oſer's own Hiſtorie \, and read the ſame by vertue of 
bis skillin the Egyptian , or Phemician tongue, or at leaſt chat be might 
underſtand the ſame byan Emerpreter as before, chap, 3. g. 4. Thit 
Plato's Phyfiologich diſcourſes touching the Umverſe, it's Principles, 
AﬀeRions, and Parts, were really deduQionsfrom, and imitations of 
Mefes's Hiltorie of the Creation,will more evidently apporr from the 
folloving exwwerarien, and explicarion of particulars, and che parallel 

*ewixt the one and theerereaſtling chnnee. | 
$. 3. Firſt that Plats followed Moſes, Gen,xtn. [{nthe Begining 
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C.9, + How, Plato gferts the World Bernal, - 31s. 


ther the World had' arimes del a beginning of Geneſis , Or Sreation, 
yeaorno? To which he reply's char oor A Yi20r09 945 madey and 
he gives the reaſon thereof , gents 8 afie-rd ig nope Toe, for it is 
Pipl, rangible, an Corporeal. And he afterwards faies more. Carego- 
ria, cha ehe World was made by Ggod,&t. And that thigwas Plats's 
ind 1s evident by Ar;ſorle (who knevy well his maſters ſeyſe in this 
particular) his warme diſpures againſt him,for the Eternitie of maniey. = 
1 am nat ignorant , chat many of che New Plaromſtr, namely Flori- 
"1s, Porphyrie, Jamblichns, Apulcins, Alcinone,. and more parucularly 
Taxrw , and Proclucin their Commentaries. on Plato's Timens , did 
| all endeavour to-ptove with Ar:ftorle, an -Erermne of Matter,there- 
by co diſprove- the Chriſtians Hiſtorie of the Creation. And being 
urged with cheſe, and ſuch like expreſle quorations out of Plato for the 
Qcigine of the Univerſe ; -they teplie , that when. Plato diſcourſerh 
of the.. Worlds -94r9ee5 Geneſss , or begitinings ti2+ meanr-ir not of a 
Prixciple of. Duration, but of caxſalitie, So that"the oraptey—s 
eternal , might be faid tobe from- Godby Emanation), as light 
from the Sw. 'Thus they endeavour to reconcile Plato with Ariſtotle, 
for the defence of the worlds Ecernitie , wherein mo tearnedly 
refuted by Johannes Grammaricus in his defence for the Chriſtians 2- 
WY paint Proclvs ; as alſo in his Book of the Worlds (Feation. And where- 
| 5 Voſſeves de P buloſoph. ſeft. £12. $. 7. * blames Plaro for aſſerting,thar 
the World was made by God out ofa coerernal matter, ir-ſeems evi- 
F dent, that: Plato by his E rernel Marter,or World underſtands only that 
; WHY ternal mugrey we Exemplar,[dea,or Flarforme in the Divine Decrees, How Plato af- 
: WY ftich be calls quis rou7dc,che iarelligible world, which be oppoſerh to £1962 the = 
K the / InTdg , ſenſible. Soinhis Timeas, fol. 97." þ/ato rells us, * that ;crxut. 
f Wl this Sendible Univerſe was created according to theparterne of the 
i WF Incelligible,as rime according to the exemplar of Ecermcie- By which 
a Wl it's ima that he calls the world-erternal only as}' dveacyler accords 
, WH ing to ſome proportion, or relation to the Divine exemplar , 'or De- 
crees, not abſolutely, and fimply, as hereafter. Yeair evident 
by Ariſtotle's ovn confeſſion,thar all the Philoſophers before him held 
the world to-bave-had: a beginning ; his words are, arbuercy ply To &- 
wernc i) geov , they all ſay, that it was made. Fohannes Grammaticns 
the Creation peremptorily- afſercs,\thatall the Philoſophers hgfo:e 
Arifietle held the- beginning, and framing of all things to be from God. 
Mr.-Bechart afſerted the ſame in.a Sermon at Caen, March 2.11664. 
That which rode this generally received cradition 
| Sian | 


as 


316 


God the firſt 
ca%ſe of all. 


Gods Ideal 
I ffeciencie. 


Of Plato's Ine 
F4 c/ligible 
world, 


God's Ideal Efficientie ; Plato's Intelligible World, B.3, 


was his Philoſophick humour of oppoſing everie thing,thar would not 
lye level with his Reaſon, : 

9. 4. Hence Plate afſerted God to be the firt Efteor, Compoſer, 
or Creator of the Vniverſe,according ro Moſes's deſcription, Gen,1,r, 
Ged (reated, So in his Timer, fol. 28. Tod 5 qavouiry peul ta" ar, 
TI1ds eraſkls #) ere 70} why by aomrhs, g wamiex Ted wang iy; 
mT Ter x iverrm 6is arms dffveroy abyev, © We ſay, that Whatever 
©{s made, muſt neceſſarily have ſome cauſe : bur hiere lies the diff. 
© cultie to find out, who this Creator, and Father of the Univerſe is, 
* and having found him our, to diſcover him to vulgar capacities, is 
© alrogerber 1mpoſſible. So in his S9jh;fla , fol. 215. be ates , *rhar 
© n:rural chings could not ſpring up of themſelves, bur that they were 
gurriuuera $43 Spupyevng, The produtts of Gods efficiercie, whence he 
makes (od to be airior aindrany , ihe moſt Soveretgn Cauſe, ard army 
e1Tioy , the cauſe of caufes. Vur to treat ſomewhat more diflindly of 
this Divine Efkciencte; whit h accotcing to Plato's mind may hedi- 
Rribured into [deal, or immanent, and executive , Or :rarſient, Ae for 

I. Gods [deal efficier.cie, it's well known, that none treats more 
profeſſedly, and fully thereof then Plato. I ſhall nor enter intoadi- 
ſcourſe of Flatorich !dea's im general, becovſe they profe:ly appertain 
to Metaphyſicks, and are therefore more amplie treared of by P/atoin 
his Parmenides , which is the ſeat of his Metaphyſich Philoſopbizigs, 
I ſhall ar preſent diſcourſe of theſe /dea's, cnly as rhey relate unto Ur- 
vine Efficiercie , exerting it ſelf inthe Worlds Creation, accorcing to 
what I find of them in Plato's Trmew , where he diſcourſeth more 
particularly of theſe 1dea's, as rhey are the great exemplar, according 
ro which Ged framed the Univerſe, So Plate in his Timess , fo', 49. 
Having diſcourſed of the #mverſe , he diftribures it thus; No 6ds 
Hechiuatet ty wh os maggdely pram Edbs, veroreSiy vourty, x) de x7 gon 

"or Wunua3 Rad wyual& Aureey, meow Ter x beans, © There 
© are two ſorts of Worlds 3 one that has the forme of a Paradergme, 
© or Exemplay , which is an' intelligible ſubjeR , and alwates the 
© ſame in Being. Bur the ſecond, which is the imitate of the exem- 
plar had a Geneſis , or beginning, and is viſ.ble : where. ic's evident, 
Plato diſtinguiſherh the /nrelligible world, which he calls the exemplat 
ſubſiſing in the Divine mind, from the ſenſible, which is bur the 1m: 
zate of the former, And it ſeems evident thar Plato by his wques 1v- 
wrts Jntelligible World, which he here calls ops Sery wa an Exemplar, is 
elſe where abou) idzyiniy nt oo, war{iais Coev,the 1deal, ſelf _ 

| alndit 


C.9. Difference twixt Plato's 1dea's, and Exemplar, 


alwaies-living world (1 ſay by theſe he) meant no other, than that Ds. 
vine Idea, Image, or Exemplar inherent in the Divine Eſſence, accord- 
ing to which the whole Univerſe was delineated, and faſhioned. For 
che more full underſtanding whereof, take theſe propoſitions. 

1. Plato ſuppoſeth , that God, who is the molt wiſe Agent , ated 
not raſhly, bur as a skilful Artificer, had wn? xdviggev TACO ſome moſt 
beantiful End, or Deſign, which was the meaſure, rule, or ſquare in 
this grear work of Creating che World, 

2, Hence the infinite Wiſdome of Sod, Which the Scholes call His 
Simple Imtelligerce, having a full comprenention of all poſſible meanes, 
which might any way conduce to the promotion of Divzue Glorie, the 
ſupreme end of this undertaking , and the Divine Sovereign Will, or 
Pleaſure Decreeing What it judged molt expedient in order hereto, 
ſeems to paſs according to Flate's mind, under the Forme, or Notion 
of Divine Ideas, which he makes to be diazs dnpnveis apedin]es , i3- 
marerial , Eternal , Immixed, and the original Prototype of the Uni- 


verſe. 


% 
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3. Theſe originil Idea's which comprehend the Dwime Wiſdome, 71, Difference 


and Decrees, Plato makes to be produgive of a Secondarie Idea ( yet "ewixt Plato's 
fill immanent in the Divine | flence) which he calls ſonertimes {4eas, and 
mpgÞeryua, an E xemplar, ſometimes iuxore , an Image. The origi- *XPPre 


nl /dea he ſuppoſeth to be vmmz]@ «pegs x) deravis , the ſeif- 
ſnbſent, indivijible, and eternal efficient of the Second Idea, or Exem. 
plar , which he makes to be the more immedifte Delineation, or 1- 
mage of the whole work. For thus his words run, musrp 79 exyged- 
part mug ery man Th "INe7,v Soratuuy umpateral, making uſe of this 
Exemplay he frames the Idea , and Power , 1.e. the ſenſible World, So 

that *cis evident hc di{tinguitherh his o:1ginil /dea from his Ex- 
emplar, making the forme: to be firlt more Noble, and Cauſatve of 
the latter ; this ſeems to be much the ſame with that, which the 

Scholes call Gods Science of Fion, whereny he contemplates things 

Futyre, which is the reſulc of his Decrees, and ſodiffering from his 

Simple Imee/ligence, Waereby he contemplates things Poſſible, I find 

all this excellently explicated ro us by Learned Serramu in his Com- 

ent on Plato's Timens, fol, 12, * whence, ſues he, the firſt, and wer- 

* 67174 Sovereign cauſe of this whole \worke, which exiſted in the Di- 

* vine mind, was his ſupreme End, Fort the effeRing this end, rhere 

«Was 3n Idea; 1, Ce. an Eternal Decree; This Idea delineated to ir el 

Tug 
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y eddfnſua , a» Exemplary of the future work, which was various ac- 
cording to the varierie of the work. Or elſe we may, if we pleaſe re. 
fer chis Original [dea of Plato to Gods Simple Intelligence, and his Ex. 
emplar to (00s Science of Viſion, of which tee Book 2. chap, 8,5, 8, of 
Pythagorich_[dea's-This gives us a More full account what Plato meant 
by his Intelligible, Ideal, and Eternal World, which he ſo lliled ayale. 
gically only with relation co Divine Decrees. The foundation of theſe 
Divine /des's Plato ſeems to have taken from CMoſes,. Gen, 1, 1, 
And God ſaw every thing, that he had made, azd behold it was very good, 
7. e.anſverable to his o.vn Divine t xemplar, or Platforme. Plato in 
his Times , fol. 37. ſpeaks almoſt in Moſes's words, thus. * After 
' the Father of the Liniverſe had beheld his workmanſhip, che framed 
: * image of the Eternal Gods , he recreated himſelf , and rejoyced 
therein. That Plato herein imitated Moſes, ſee Foannes Grammati* 
ca of Creation, lib. 7. cap. 11, 12, of which more hereafter, This 
gives to underſtand how unjultly 4r:orte, and his followers , have 
with ſo great heat eontended againiPlaro's Univerſal 1dea's,as though 
they were bur Brain-fick figments, no where exiſting , but in Plats 
vain imagination : Whereas it ſeems evident that Plato by theſe Un- 
verſal Idew's, underſtood no other (though more darkly) chanwhar out 
Divines generally underſtand by the Univerſal /dea's inherent inthe 
mind of God as the Exemplar of all things created, , Thus much for 

Gods Ideal Efficienc:, 
Gods Energe= 2. As for Gods Executive, or Produltive Efficiencie ; according to 
tick Efforms- Plato's Philoſophizing , he is in general [tiled «pps, ecxlwyir, 14: 
> __—_ » #rTwv,the ſupreme Fabricator, Perfefter, and E|- 


Hel Avoiuppe, v0 rms | 
ſentializer of things, The notions,by which P /ate ers forth this D:- 
vine Efficiencie,are theſe, diuxiqunn, Hints, Prrgupuarionn, evririnn, 
dnwipynory, He adorned, ordered, figured, conſtituted, framed all 
things, &c, And more particularly as to the mode, or manner how 
Gad framed all things, we are told Sexrmelors abyols nw wap v016m, 
ev'ry thing was Eſſenalized by certain Prolifick,, or Efformative word;, 

| This ſeems exa&tly to anſverto that of the Pſal/mſt, Pſal. 33. 6. By 

the word of the Lord were the Heavens made, and all the Hoſt of them b) 

the breath of his Month : which the Author to the Hebrews, chap. 11. 3. 

more fully explains [ The worlds were framed by the Word of God 1.t. 

ods Fiat, or word was the Seminal probifick principle of all beings, as 

Gen, I, 3. So the Stoicks reducing the whole of the . Univerle to vo 

principles 
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rinciples 73 mmmwy the efficient, and » 3an the matter : as to the for- 
mer, they ſay vimy arvguancer abpy bra oF xaour ,. this being the 
Spermarick, or Seminal Word of the Univerſe , which formes , and 
ſhapes it,as the Seed the Ferw. Which ſuirs well with the Scriprure 
account hereof: or elſe we may reduce this aby@ aripua)Izos Sper- 
matick Word, which the PlatomiFts , and Sroxcks ſpeak ſo much of, to 
Chriſt, who is by Solomon filed Wiſdom , Prov. 8. 27 , 28, and by 
Jebn 1.1, aby@. The E 'ſential word, and made Ceeffeftor with God the 
Father in the Creation of the Univerſe, rhough-the former ſeems moze @ 
adequate to the Platomck mind. 

$. 5. We may reduce alſo to the foregoing Divine Efficiencie, that Of Plato's 
whico Plato tiles 4Ju%;9 m4 x55 ws the ſoul of the Univerſe , or tha Vni- Anima Mundi 
zerſal ſpirit, which 1s ſo much ſpoken of, bur as lirtle underſtood in 9 ##verſal 
the Schojes, For the full under{tanding whereof, we muſt remember Wet 
that Plato, according to his Allegorick hymonr, fancies the Univerſe to 
be £5ov Tuduyer & Trey Aaliming, and intelfigent creature, compoſed of 
bodie, and ſoul, As for the bodre df the Vmwverſe, what he means there- 
by is evident, for he calls it 7d 8egmv x; d#dv the 21/ible, 2nd traflable yg 
matter, All rhe difficultie lies in Rating what he incends by the ſow! wrus £6 Plz- 
of the World. - For the underſtanding whereof we are to remember tonicus, qui 
(which is a general Clavis to Plato's Philoſophie) that Plaro affected legoric Ple. 
an Allegorick, mode of Philoſophizing z wherefore his ſenſe is more to 8 A 
beattended, than his words, as (#/ime Rhodrg.1.9, £40. hath well ob- H_ _— 
ſerved, And this diſcovers the great injuſtice of Ar:/totle, and:his Ad- te Ariftotelics 
herents in their Diſpures again P/ato tn that quarelling with , and more in Plats» 
triumphing over his words, they-regard not his ſenſe , or mind wrap. 77 Yerba, non 
Y up under thoſe Symbolick,, and Mrntaphorick Notions. Thus _ - 

ere when Plato Philoſophizeth-of the ſonl of the Kniver fe, or the Nui- COTE” 
verſal ſpirie, char animices this Univerſe,nd? minding his hidden ſenſe bpna inferre 
they cavil againſt his Notion, as if he did indeed make the Univerſe velit.Cel. Xbo. 
a Monfire. But to come te the right underſtanding of this Notion : dig. 1.9. 6.1% 
We ſhall erfeavour to draw forth Plato's mind intheſe Propofirions. 

1. The original, and primanie notion, or mind of Plato's 4Juyi 23 Pluto: ni. 
weus Univerſal ſpirit, or foul of the miverſe, ſeems to be bur a broken %*7/«/ Spirit 
Tradition from ev. 1. 2- And the Spirit of God moved wpon the face of F oro = 
the Waters 3 and ſo an imperfed reference tothe third perſon in the S$pirics; xF, 

vo ; Peg pirit*s Effor. 
| whom Moſes makes tobe the more immediace fomenter , and mativeYVirine, 

fluexcer of all things. Hence the Platomſts in their nd; , Trimtie, Gn: 1. 2. 
make 4vz3 74 x6opr their Univerſal ſpirit tobe the third warmers, 0 Mo ved, Bic. 
per 


- 
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Plato's Univerſal Spirit, the Spirit's Efform, Virtue, B, 2, 


perſon. That Plato by his Spirit of the Univerſe, or Univerſal ſpirit 
meanc the Spzr:t of G od,or God,is evident by his deſcriprion thereof 
in his de Legib.lib, 10, fel. 896. 4uxd * marry aptoburimm, jvouiny m 
Gex) xaos 5 Te a2a260 airley i) huxlio, x 19h6v, x; Wren, x; b- 
xd199 T4 x ddixcoy, x TdrTwr ff rerner , © The Soul, or Spirit of all 
* things 1s molt ancient, and the principle of motion, and of all good; 
© this Soul alſo is the cauſe of all chings, honelt, and cvil, of all things 
© juſt,and tnjult ; and of all contcaries, This 1s a full deſcription of the 
ſpirit's operation , and influx on all rhings both good and evil mate- 
ria/ly contidered, But Plato diſcourſeth more fully, & particularly con- 
ceining this Univerſal Divine Sp171r,his Prolifick Seminal Efformaii- 
on of the Univerſe in what precedes,fol.3g5.4vxl 5 Nomid gin 
f & amo: mi; me1y ruvewirors. ihe Soul of Spirit permenting and en- 
habicing all things, &c. Plato here proves,that God 1s the Soul of the 
World, from the Analogie, or Proportion he bears ro the living Seoul, 
For look as the Sexfirive Soup conveighed from the Parent , together 
with, and in the Seed, does byars Prolifick Efformative Virtue torme, 
and ſhape the fer, till it be perfe&ed : So God, whon he hete fliles 
the Univerſal ſoul permeating, and enhabiting all things, is the aywry- 
vs , and (as before) aiy@& Segmer&, and argurrixes, the fr ſt faſhin- 
er, or the Efformarive, and Spermarich, principle of the VUmverſe, Oc 
look as the humane ſpirit , though precedent to, and no \vay depend- 
ing on the bodie , is notwithſtanding iymnaixea (as Ariſtotle phial- 
eth it ) the perfeftion, or perfeftive prixc iple of the man ; ſo Plato's 
miverſal Spirit, or Spirit of the Univerſe , though it be precedent to, 
and independent on the ſ:id Univerſe , yer is it dryzaixge the Efur- 
ative, and perfeftive principle thereof, This Plate's indwelling ſoul 
of the lmwerſe is the ſame with thar WVvewus mac , Plaſtich,, tffr- 
mative , Power, Spirit, or Principle, which our Chymniſts take to bethe 
Umverſal ſpirit, informing all things. And that all theſe Plareuickvo- 
tions of this Sow, or Spirit of the Univerſe were bur broken traditions 
derived originally f:om Gen.1.2, The Spirit of God moved, Fc. vill 
think, be evideat to any , thar ſhall conſider , how parallel they ate. 
For whereas 'tis ſaid* Gen, I. 2, the Spirit moved; ſome will have the 
Hebrew «17 to imply ſuch a motion, or agitation as carries Vith iran 


 Effvmative fomentation, like to that of a Breodie Hen, fomenting het 


Foees ; The Spirit of Gad 8 it wzre (to ſpeake with Reverence)ſet 
abrao4 upon the Warers,riil it be H:r hed, and bronght forth the U. 


miverſe, To which Plato's Spermarich, Efformativs ſairit of the ws 
ver 


- 


C9, Plato s Univerſal Spirit means alſo Providence. 3:T 


verſe exa8ly anſwers, as alſo to that Pſal, 33,6, By the breath of his 
mouth) Hebrew MA Vo, by the Sperit of his Aonth, Neither is 
chis only a Novel Obſervation : for Ludovicw Vives, who was well 
veritin Plato, 1s fully of this perſuaſion, as he layes it down in his 
Comment on Axgnſt. Civir, lib, 10, cap.23, If we will (ſaies he) more 
& exaRly follow Flare, its eafie to defend, that the Soul of the world is 
* that ſpirit which moved upon the Waters, Gev, 1. 2. Which. they ſeem 
© to make imparting life, and eſſence ro all things through the 
maſle of che Univerſe, Thus he ; who gives us a good explication of 
Plato's uh Ts x00u, mepTe 3's Yo rom , Fc. 

2. Plato's Soul of the Kniverſe ſeems to refer ſometimes to the Di- Plato's ani- 
wine Spirit, his Providential influence on, and concurſe with all things. verſal ſpirit 
1his indeed follows upon, and differs nor really from the foregoing !*fers to ihe 
notion of Plato's mwrerſal ſpirit, For look as the ſpirit of God was the aubnn,an oi 


firſt Fomenter, Framer, and Perfeflioner of the Ymwerſe, fo does he fill _— 


continue the ſupreme & overnour , Orderer, and Influencer of it , and 
of all its motions, &'c, Parallel hereto does P/ate make his #/niverſal 
ſpirit ro be nor only the firſt Compoſer, bur alſo the Diſpoſer , and Or- 
derer of the Umverſe, and all irs Motions : ſo in his de Legib, hb. 10. 
fol, 897, Nov ws hw aeirlw {vl garto! emwaiX Te xbous mvris,0) 
{ynv amo) Th revTle 88) ixevery ;.* It's manifeſt, that we mutt con- 
fefle, the ſupreme ſoul provides for the whole world, and aRs it, &e, 
This 1s another reaſon , why T /ato tiles the Hniverſe a living Creature, 
23 he himſelf acquaints us in his 7:22, fol. 30. M8 aiſuv Thy 3 7ay 
x6 pov C00 Tuduger EyrerTe GAnvna es mu Te 15 1% er3jucer, * WE 
© ought ro ſay, that this world is truly a Living, and Incelligent Crea- 
(ture, becauſe it comes under the Providence of God. Hence Plats 
( fliles this {lniverſal Divine ſpirit, v3, for that he does moſt viſely, 
and methodically diſpoſe, and order 21l Providential occurrences, and 
uatural affairs. So in his Phileb. Tidy]8ss 33 guugertory 5r anpot os vas 
& Baornevs wil vegvs & ys. © All wiſe men agree that vs the Divine 
mind is King to us, both of Heaven and Earch. So agen Phedo, fol.g7, 
x nſhon 64 Tur #7a 5 Ty q, Tov 5 VEv x00 ueumt, anlyTa x00{ATy » x) Txg.c0v 
T1Nvas rau]y 3m & v Bramrora Exy : * And we judge, if it be (o, that the 
* Divine Mind adorning adorneth all things,and placerh ev'ry thing 
*inthe beſt forme, and ſtation that may be, which is more briefly, yer 
fully,in the Platorick Defimtions thus, ves iv & Naxooper m8 x, mdvlay 
«71G, © The Divine Mind 1s that, which adornes , and is the cauſe 
| T4 of 
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329 Sometimes alſo the World: Harmonie, and Order, 3.3. Cc 


of all things : we have all this fully expreſſed by the Sroicky according 
ro the relation of Larytimw in Zewo, thus, #  xiower Init x7! pov g 
Tyre, its dway ary wheys Arizor]@ Ti v8 ng.Se my ig Cues The Luyis; 
* The world is enhabired by the vs, Divine Mind, and Providence; 
*che Mind diſpenſing, adminiftraring, or ordering every part thereof, 
© asthe Soul in yow , Which is a full Explication of Plate's fniverſal 
ſpirit, and doth exaQtly anſwer to the Scriprure's relation of the Spit 
of God, his pre ſervation of, and providence over all things,as Pſal.164, 
30. Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpirit, &c, Sothat we need no way doubr, - 
but rhat P/aro traduced this ſecond Notion of his Knverſal ſpiris from 
the Sacred fountain. 
5: Plato* Soul _ 3» P/ataſeems alſo ſonerimes under the Notion of his #myerſal 
of the world mA or Soul, to comprehend that Univerſal Symmetrie , Harmon, 
taken forits Order, Beantie, and Form: which appears in the #niverſe. So in his 
=" 2ag Timews, fol. 32.72 5% xa7ue one yvvi If dpeetoyla; $unoyif gia 
"a" 7%, Oc. © The bodiieof the Vniverſe is'framed by proportion, and 
* friendſhip of the Four Elements, &c. where he makes drzaoy/gy, 4x4- 
© logie,or ovumneley [ymmetrie, the bond of Knion , Univerſal [Fi , ot 
forme by which all the parts of the Univerſe, 'in themſelves oppoſe, 
& contratte, by a friendly kind of diſcord are conjoyned,and agree to- 
gether. This piece of Plato's U niverſal Spirit 18 bat the reſult ofthe 
former. For the Spirit of God having ar firſt framed, and hill order+ 
_—_— Univerſe, and all its parts according to Eternal Wiſdome, Lan, 
Contrivement, h2nce flo vs the mot exaR Order, Beautie,and Har- 
awome, of all parrs (rhongh never ſo! concrarie.) murually conſpiring,: 
and moving according to that Lav of Nature impreſt upon their be- 
ings, and the particular con JuR ,- or diſpoſition of the D;vine Prov 
dexce to their appointed ends ; ſo that Plaro here purs the Effett for 
the Cauſe, ntmely Order for the Divine $pirie who is the great Fuye- 
Q»33s, Orderer, Colletor, and Conjoyner of all theſe parts in the Um 
—_ Bur of this more, when ive cone to Plats's Forme of the Un- 
werſe, | 
60's Iy6 - Sone by Plato's Univerſal Spirit underſtand that /gmfick, virtue, 
__ or Favifick natural beat, which in the firſt Creation was infuſed into 
ferit may be the Chavs, an1 afterward diffuſed through ey'ry par of the Hniverſe for 
= earvrg che fomencing , and nouriſhing thereof. This fay they, Platocals 
rſalſbiris. 0g drowantrany, Srwuyy , Fire, of an Ignifick, Spirit, which cy 
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eth divers Effefts, v hich Moſes calls the Spiris of God, Gen,1.2, Thus 
Beza, and out of him Serranus on Plato's Timers , fol, to. PFuc 
chough Plato ſeems to own ſuctr a prolifick fire, or ignifick ſpirie diffu» 
ſed through the Vaiverſe, yer his Uwmverſal ſpiris, or chief Soul of the 
{niverſe ſeems diftin& here-from, as much as the cauſe from its ef- 
fe, . Of this _ hereafcer, ; 
, 6, Having endeavoured roexplicate Plato's Hmverſal Sprrit, or 

2 Sie of tho eto, we are w_ coproceed to its F/ ,- ma —_— 
terial Principle, The proper bodze of the Kmiverſe, according to the mind agg its wg 
of Plato, is compoſed of the Four Elements, Fire, Water, Earth, Air : nal matter. 
but the or1g1nal matter of theſe Elements he makes co be the Chaos, 
which being firſt in order of Nature, and exiſtence, ought firſtly ro be 
diſcourſed of, It was a S1Þbyavoy , or principle univerſally. granted 
by all che Ancient Philoſophersbetore AF:ftotle, thar the (niverſe had ' 
an origine ; and that this Origine was from God; So that the' great 
{1s uaror, or queſtion was,what the material principle, or firſt matter of 
the Kniverſe was ? We find the ſeveral perſuaſions touching this mar- 
ter diſtin&ly, though conciſely, given us by Clemens Remanus Recog- 
vwiomm lh $* © Pxthagoras (1d,that the Elements,or principles of all 
© things were-Numbers; (alkſtratus Qualities, vAlcmann (omrarienies ; 
© Ayaximandyus Immeuſitie ; Anaxagoras Sinularie of parts ; Epicarus 
© Aromes; Diodorns «usgs, 1. Impartibles, or Indivſibles ; Aſclepias 
(ſees, Which we call Tumors, or Elations; Geometers Fines, 1.6. 
$ Bounds 3 Demecritns [dea's; Thales Water ; Parmenides Earth ; Plate 
(Fire, Water, Air, Earth; Ariſtotle alſo a fifth Element, which he 
(named Tx 3younco's , HKnnameable, Thus Voſſims ide Philoſ. part, 'v. 
cap. 5. $413. Although this relation needs ſome” emendarion,, yet 
'*is the beſt 1 have mer with in this kind, and therefore it muſt paſſe. 
Only as to Plato, we muſt know, that though he made the Four Ele. 
ments before named , the compleat bodie, yer he made them not the 
beſt original marrer-of the Zniverſe. For Plato in his Timew deſcribes 
his $auv, ot firſt maitey thus: 5 Ic 1s, faies he, vv@ , or 6S& 2 7 7d 
#ey evvipidy 5. The Geri, of Species our of which every thing is 
©compoſed: z- and he expreſly ſaies thaviris neither Fire, nor \Warer, 

' nor Earth, nor Air ,; but rhe Common Morher , and Nurſe of all 

\ theſe, which effuſerh its ſeed;' and' virtue S5yrmroninriy, wo 
dis," 05 br wigtany Lied garlin”, Watrre, Fire, 1114 receptrue of the 
formges b j4ck and Earth, - Arigindeed this Plato's vau' fr ft: matter y 
eRTl:72 F-V$:3 or 
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Six Particulars of this Parallel. B. 2; 


or 24& , (h4os ſeems exattly rhe ſame with , and we need no way 
doubt but was originally traduced from rhar of Moſes, Ger, 1, 2, 4ud 
the E arth was without forme, and void.” Thus Ryichardſonin the Expo. 
The Parallel tion on his Divimtie Tables , Table F« MSS, Materia) © This the 
*wixt Moſes * Philoſophers did find, fiumbling upon 1t,but miſtaking ic very much, 
and Platoin © Ariſtotle had it from Plato ; he had it from the Egyptians, they from 
deſcription of the Fews: This will ealily appear by parallelizing che affeRions of the 
«een —_ and the other : Which we Gall endeavour 1n theſe following Pro- 
| olitionss 
= 4; ATE P 1. Moſes makes Divine Creation the original of his Firſt Matter, 
ation. or Chaos, Gen. 1.1, So docs Prato, as before, $. 4. anſwerable to tha 
of Heſiod, "amy wh mewrIE ya janlo , Firſt of allthe Chars was made, 
Thar Peripaterick, dream of an Eternal firſt matter never came into Pla- 
ro's head , though ſome impure ic to him, as before $. 3. 
x.Noſes's 11 2. CMoſes calls his Firſt Matter, Gen. 1. 2.: 1m without forme, 
the ſame with which P, Fagius renders out of Kimchs Jan , the very ſame word, 
Plaro'*sJAn. which Plato uierh to expreſle bis Firſt Marter by ; and little differ 
ent in ſound , bur lefle, or nothing ar all , in ſenſe from Sanchoms- 
ther's inves, ſlime, which Philo Byblizs files wwy , as Great Bochars 
.conceives. from the Phenician , and Hebrew. 1y Med, which 
ſignifies Matter , as before , Book, 1. chap. 3« $. 13,14, Aquila 
on Demt. 32. 10. renders this:yqry by Emx]@- confuſed, or without or- 
der, and Plato deſcribes his firſ# mater by the ſame word, callingit 
draxny, confuſed, 73 5 maropions 6SG aria; dmrarny janeals, x; aps- 
Seer, Nogear, namely becauſe ir was Withour any ſubRanrial torme, 
order, orperfection : yea Plato exprelly Biles his firſt matter ayoppoy, 
without forme , as Moſes, Hence thoſe Peripaterich deſcriptiow of 
this firſt matter , thatit 1s ec quid,nec quale, nec quantum, indeſwite,and 
informe , yet capable of any forme, which have cauſed ſo much diſpute 
:n the Scholes, rp 
Mofet win 3+ © Moſes makes his Firſt Matter to be Gen,1, 2, 113) 41d vo, 
tbe origine of 'Whence ſome conceive, that Plaro with the reſt of the Greeks ttradu- 
Plato's yefog, ced their zdG> : for by an uſual change of 2 intoI, wna 1 turned into 
275» Which Bochare makes the original of 240, Chaos.Bur if we can- 
hot argue fully from the Namezs,yet asto Things we may draw an exaR 
Parale *rwvixt Moſes, and Plato as to this particular, For Plato, as 
well as Moſes, makes his firſt Hatter to be void of any Forme, or pet- 
Fe principles , bur yer the Seminazie, or Maſle, our-of _— ll 
Sl things 
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- C9. Six Particulars of this Pardllel.' 324 
things were{framed:: Se Plato tells us, that this Chaos was wits yo 6- 
nw; iwoddxl) of T12elw, * The receptacle; and as it were the nurſe of al 
generations, though ut were nothing perfefily, So again"in the ſame Ti- 
me he acquaints us, that it was drutaas TdV]y many]uuirlm, agen, 
$dia; dur uimes drmruivie i wad tr amy ras eels 4) ,"1.6, rhatit 
* was a kind of anomalous thing, nor clothed with Effence, yea little 
 hercer than nothing, yet the common ſubje& out of which all thi 
were formed. In ſumme, this frſt marter isaccording' to Plato ftiled 
yoeg 5 \wodiex\, x; wany , x; T1211 77 aw, The Seat, Receptacle, Mo- 
ther, and Nsrſe ot the Kniverſe , proportionable rothat. of Sanchonras _ 
thon ( quored by Euſebirs) who treating of the Chaos), ſates, au Jaume Buſcbl.16-10; 
tire TE agg xlioes xj firens Trav , © Qut of this came all'the 
ſeed of the Creationzand th2 Generation of the v hole. So Plato in his 
Timers, fol. 95. ſaies mvd” oalw iauaſuer, x wnriee mivdrarn. 73 ws 
#)& xbyr tye dppevbs Tex) mopis, Matter  asthe'Female,and Mo- 
ther, and Narſe ; but the Forme, is as the Male, and Father of the Uni- 
verſe, Thus weſee how Plato in imitation-of Aofes deſcribes the 
firſt matter as void of all ſubſtantial forme, .and perfeCtion; yer the ſeed, 
and eats of all things. Hence alſowe learne, whence Ariftotle. 
bad his Phyſical Privation, which he makes one of his *Principler ne- 
| ceflarily antecedent co the produQtion' of Bodies. :Hente alſo he 
calls hisfirſt- matter a; paſſive power, or Principle;void-of all formes, bur 
inclinable to, or receptive of any forme. . Theſe Periperetich notions, 
which make .ſo great noiſe in our Scholes, were evidently-bur frag- 
ments of Plato's Meſaick traditions, | 
4. Moſes deicribes his Firſt Matter, or ({anfwſed Maſſe to be,Gen. Pluosqgufes 
1.2. Darkmſſe, &c. Hetice Plato, inimitariqn of him, Riles his-firff from Moſes, 
Matter 4$aBOr tenebrons,, obſenrinies Ihe likewe find mentioned in He- Gen. 1. 25+ 
ſod, and by him applyedito the Chaos, inde © 41 Vpakbe veulaand oy 
wet oivorme, From the Chaos ſprang the Erebo, and he dah night.” Od 
Indeed both. Plato, and: He fiod ſeeme to have traduced: this affeQion - 
of the Chaos from. Sanchonrathon, who (calls it xd@- deci gs the tene- 
brous Chaos,, which Learned; Bochart ſuppoſerh to'bave been inthe 
Phegiciantongue (in which Saxcbematbon writ ) I ID, Evening 
darkreſſe, which he proves'was taken from Gep, 1; 2.- bur the word V- 
#86 from- Gen, 1.5. 279.711 and it was Ebey, or Evemng : this 
(ſaies he) Farro thus imitates; Erebo creata fufcis erinibus nox tt ina 
20c0; So Backers Candib. 2. 6p. 2+ fol. 783. : 
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Six Particalors of this Parallel,” B.2, 


5. - Whereas Moſes ſaigs'Gen. 1.2, [ Darkyeſs was upon the fact of 
deep) Plato alſo-ſeems to comprehend the lame under his Cay, or frſ 
matter, Which, as we have before mentioned, is the ſame with Say. 
chonmathes's ings waterie w1/tron, Or ſuime : {0 Orpher 38 v7 G $Ad 
x7, Hilus, or ſliv1e mar made ont of water. This flime, or fluid ws. 
erie matter the ; ſeed of all Creatures, is. the ſame with Thaley's $a, 
water, Which he made the firft prizciple, or matter of all things : and 
all bur broken traditions of Moſes's deſcription, Ger, I, 2, as we have 
proved at large, Book 2. chap. 3. $- 4+ | 

6. Laſtly, Moſes ſaies, Gen. 1.,2. [The Spirit of God moveduy 

of the Waters\ 1. e. The Spicit of God by a Divine foment- 

1109, agitation, Or motion on this fluxd matter , commonly called the 
Chaos, formed,.and ſhaped every Creature, and brought it to tha 
forme, and perfeRion-as Was appointed for it , by the Sovereign Eter. 
nal Idea, Wiſdome, and Pleaſure, And does not Plato alſo give us; 
deſcription hereof much to the ſame purpoſe ? when he ſaies as in his 
Timew, it icvyfar Cyriend mriurer 2\nuuaAgt , x} draxlas, that is 
(as ſome render 1t) by an rmportune motion flufiuating and not quieſing. 
This Divine fomencation, and agitation of the ſpirit on this fluid wat 
rer in order tothe formation. of every Creature , is by Sarchomarha 
filed mol? aig ©: Eegd oc the ſpirit of dark air;or a bluftering wind, 
To conclude; Plato in his 7 inmems tells us, that God aur of this frf 
matter dxbyas y, duifws.; diſorderly, and"irregularly indigefied, $1ue- 
pane, Oiimts, x Square ," beautified, ordered, and configured , 0 
formed the Kniverſe. Yea he undertakes to expound the mode, or 
methed, which the Divine Spirit cookin thus faſhioning,and reducing 
every Creatureco it's proper 'Forme. © The matter, ſaies he, of all 
< things being ſubtracted, the' mind- of rhe + Divine Opiticer by 
* a prudenr kingþof perſuaſion competled rhe ſame, which otherwile 
© was tentbroxs,) flurd; inordinate, and informe,copatie inco light, and 
erder, 6, of which ſee Serranmuon Plato's Timens, fol, 12. By il 
which laid tagecher;-1 think 'ris very probable, chat Plato rraduced 
-theſe bis \Pbyfrolegich Fhiloſophifings touching the Birf Matter, of 
Martial Principie ot che HKniverſe, uf not immediately, yer originally, 
from #fofes's deſcription of the Creation; Ge. 1. 2. ; 
(; 5. blaving diſpatched rhe Origmal, and Firſt Hatter of che lin- 
verſe, we no v;praceed tair's compleatBodie,! which” Plato files #1 


the 4.Elenes. beer x 78 evihor the wiſthie, andirengrhile. . This badie of the agg 
? Ma 


C.9. The Bodie of the Univerſe conflituted of the 4;Elements, 


together by a friendly proportion,or harmonie.So in his Timea,fol.3 2, 
ſaies Plato H1d Tara Was IN Timuy yi mer 5 # aerd wer rHdpar | ſc. in 
mes 3urls Te deg, x, ys] T0594 xhouv bus inrritn + drancyias 
ine grnter T3 loa in Timmy, © By theſe, and of theſe Four Ele- 
© ments the bodie of the Xwwverſe is compoſed with an harmonious 
proportionable friendſhip, &s, Yea Plato undertakerth to give us 
ſome account of the necefhitie., and mutual combination of theſe four 
Elements. 1. He tells us, that the Earth is the moſt ponderons, leatt 
mobile , and rhe moſt i mpertranſmurable of all the Elements, and 
therefore the baſis of the reſt. So in his Timem, fol.gS. Baysmeriy 74,4) 
Jundverry & 14 dutmaCatriy T4 onus ts date 73 drompartomy- ws 

« 16 aiftor gory dior Tyree 70 aprere Ted uner* Ten 3 Sory 007 9 Ewan ow- 
wiv RF mvess diggs Ser Gr. The earth is moſt ponderous, and lealily 
mobile,& a bodie impertranſmurable into othegs,by reaſon of ics being 
incommunicable, &c. Then he addes, mvp wi dy Sid mar Aufoupmay 
Nie Tdr7Tvy fxav,eig 18 Did dro Vto mes” Ig 5 Ste The 16s Gmvra 
# dr 2\ipn Wit 3p xayedy Soho myre. © Fire, by reaſon of irs tenuitie , 
| WH penerrares through every thing : Air through every thing fave Fire : 
| ' Water through the Earth : by means whereof all things deing filled 
| "there is nothing left vacuous. Whence Plato in the: lame Timens, 
fl. $9. concludes gin 5 mrTrxgsbuer © 5 Sade may os + x69or xg7t= 
nd gler dfdv ip 12 Tv 14r* beantv 3 Sid 7h moy* amy Wo ares f5 "ae 
0 ig; 5 8 3/410- ovridioer Nous negricy dranxcyly, © Of theſe Ele. 
7 WH menrs God compoſed che world, which is tangible by reaſon of the 
ll BY © Earth ; bur viſible by Fire pwhich eo exreams are conneRed roges 
5 WH therby Air, and Warer, with Proportzon, that excellent bond. | 7 ule 
lc Wi © interprets Plato's words thus. * Ir's neceſlarie,rhat the world hould 
x Bl ©be corporeal, and viſible, as. alſo touchable : Moreover- Fire pene- 
ll Bi © crates all things, and noching can be touched, which wants aſolid &e- 
1 WF * 5. Now 'nothing is ſolid bur whar partakes of Earth : wherefore 
o' Wl God being about ro make the world , ficlt joyned Fire, and: Earch 
\- Wl © together, &'c, Lud. Vives in Auguſt. Civit, lib, 8. cap, 11, gives us 


»" Wl theſe Elements thus. * To make a coherence *rwixt Earth, and Fire 
| W'* there is neceflarily required a Bond ; wherefore they ne Wo 0» 


"ther Elements, which of themſelves , and of rhe or her Elemenes, 
' they conneRed, might make up ane Compoſite, os Bodie, Suck "- 


makes to conſiſt of the four Elements, Fire Water, Air, Earth conjoyned. 


Plato's mind touching the Combination, and Proporvion berwixe - 
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Pho rece:ved 


Plato owes his Four parts of the Univerſe ts Moſes, Biz. 


« Ar, and Water, *ewixt Fire, and Earth, For the ſame Analogje, 
or Proportion that Water has ro Earth, Air has to Fire : the 
© (ame alio Water, and Air have amone({i rhemſelves ; which as Ponds 
© doe {o copulate the extreme Elements, Earth, and Fire, that by the 
* almoſt imperceprible variations of Narure, either aſcendent, or de. 
* ſcendenc, there may be ſuppoſed to be one bodie, which waxeth hard 
© in Earth,or is rarifyed in Fire,P /ato alſo makes each of theſe Four E- 
lements to have various *pecies, and properties. So 7 :maw, fol, gy, 
he ſaies nv 486 pxbze., x; e@s, x; awzar, Oc * Fire has flame, light and 
© ſplendor, by reaſon of the inequalitie of the Triangles which are in 
© each of theſe, Azr is partly pure and drie,parcly humid,and cloudie, 
© Water alſo is either fluid,or congeled,as Snow, Hail, /ce, Humor is 
<either fluid , or compaRt: Fluid as Hoxey,O:/: CompaR,s Fich, 
* Fax, Compad humor,is either fuſile,as Gold,Silver, Braſſe,Tinne, Led, 
v Iron ; orfragile, as Sulphur, Bitumen, Nure, Salt, Alume, and |ai- 
© d04 Fpcozaries | Stones Homogeneons, Alſo in the ſame Tyme, fol.gg, 
Plato acquaints us that hear has Nyawy Hiacnitlu , 4 diſgregative fa- 
calty of the moſt renuous parts, but 735 yuggdr mapuigirg;y meer 
x; ovumaogrxty fr, frigid 15 conſtrifiive , and complicative of the Pores, 
Laſlly Plato informes us that the more Noble parts of the Uarverſe, as 

the Sv, &c. | are compoſed of Fire, of which hereafter, 
$. 8. That Plato received this diſtribution of the Vniverſe it's bo. 


#h;5 diftributi. die compoſed of the 4+ Elements from the Jewiſh Church, and parti 


01 of the bodie 


of theuniverſe 


to 4 Ele 
ments from 
Moſes, Gen. 
1. I. &6. 


cularly from <Moſes's deſcriptionof the Creation, ey. 1, 1. &c. is 
ackno viedged, boch by Ancient, and Modern Writers, So Auſtin at 
Civit, Det, lib, 8. cap, 11. 5 Plato (ſaies he) inhis Time afhirmes, 
© that God in the firlt Creation,firſt joyned Fire, and earth together, 
© 11's manifeſt that he gives to Fire the place of Heaven, Therefore 
© this opinion has ſimilicude with that, which is ſaid Gey, 1, 1. thit 
© In the Beginning God made Heaven, and Earth, Thence choſe ty0 
© middle Elements by the interpoſure whereof rheſe extremes are c0- 
© pulared, he calls Warer, and Air : wheteby he is conceived to ut- 
* derſtand what is written, Gey, 1. 2. And the Spirit of God moved pon 
* rhe Waters. For little heeding in what manner che Scripture Aled 
« rhe Sprriz of Cod, becauſe the Ay is alſo called a Sprrit, he imagined 
* the Four Elements might he commemorared in thar Place. Thus 
Anſtin, - 1 hart Aofes in this Gen, 1. 1,, 2, deſcribes the Creation of 


the Four Elements, and that Plaro ſpeaks conformable — - 
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6.9. Serranus his Analyſis of Gen. 1, 1, 2. ont of Beza 


firmed by learned Serrazws in his Notes on Plato his Time, fol. 10, 
thus. © This 1s the common opinion of our Divines, that CAoſesin 
«© verſe 1, of Gen, 1. teacheth, that the firſt matrer was created by. God: 
© and that in verſe 2, he deſcriberh the ſame by certain Notes, Yet 
© 25 to te genuine , and plain interpretation of this place, the opini» 
© on of Theodore Beza my moſt Reverend Parent and Przceptor doth 
© moſtly pleaſe me, who ſuppoſeth, char Hoſes in this place doth not 
« treat of the fir ſi matter, bur ſimply reacheth, rhar the Four Elements, 
© iz, Earth Water,Frire, zAir, werein their order Created of God : 
© 2nd hegives theſe Reaſons of this his opinion : Firft that Moſes was 
tvont ſo to propoſe things Phyſical, that he might wholly accommodate 
© his ſpeech to the Vulgar Capacicie : neither does he creat of them 
* {ubrily, but al2»nxa's ſerſibly, that they might be more comprehen- 
© ded by the ruder ſort ; wherefore the plain , and true ſenſe of this 


| © place ſeemed to him this. In werſe 1. Moſes propoſeth after this 


© manner, aſumme ofthe whole Hiſtorie'of che Worlas Creation,and 
©thatin an eA-alytick order, which eruly is a forme of Demonſtration 
© molt apr for the teaching of Sciences. Moſes therefore teacheth u«- 
© pancuwdis ſummarily , that in the beginning God created the Heaven, 


© and the Earthg.e.Gen.L1, When yer notbing exiſted God created this 
© 4ziverſe,and what ever is comprehended in its compaſſe : which ac- 


© cording to the common manner of ſpeech is. underſtood by the 
© termes of Heaven, and Earth, Moſes having laid this ſummary 
© Subſtratum of his whole diſcourſe , he then proceeds to perſue 
*cach part thereof, and Firſtly ro treat of the Elements: becauſe 
© they. are the baſis of the  Kmverſe , and the Matter which 
© the Vulgar might comprehend as being diſcovered by cercain ef- 
©feAs. Therefore he aſfirmes that Moſes in verſe 2. teacherh che 
© Creation of rhe Elements Earth, Water, Fire : but the Creation 
© of the Air inverſe 6, Theſe El2ments he deſcribeth as Created 
© 169* a/re by themſelves, before their entering into the compoſition 
© of Amimants, Thus therefore £Moſes explains thoſe firſt bodies, as 
© that he firſt treats of the Earth ; affirming that the Earth was in- 
© forme, &c, Therefore there was not yet extant any certain Diſpo- 
© ſition of things ; neicher was there any certain forme in that zexebrons 
© Maſe of the tlewents : which notwithſtanding God conſerved by 
© in infuſed natural heat , Which was as it were the Seminarie of all 
' things, and nothing elſe but che EY T_T 
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Plato's Forme of the Univerſe, B.3 


of Fire in this firſt Creation was nothing elſe bur that ignifick force, 
and efficacie , which 1s variouſly diffuſed in rhe ſymmetry of the 
Univerſe fo; the fomenting , and nouriſhing of things according to 


* their nature. This Natural, and Fivifick heat diſperſed in things 


© after their mode, even in Amimants themſelves,is by Moſes properly 
© called the Spirit of God, Gen, 1.2, Truly Plato calls this Natural 
© heat vg aroparimr@ wuuppor, 1.8, the Opificer of various effefts, 
© Thus, ſaies Beza, Moſes ſhews, how the Earth, Water, Fire, were E- 
©lements Creared by God the firſt day, That therefore the Air was 
© Creared the ſecond day, which Moſes calls yypn Expanſien. Truly 
© Plato makes' mention of -oxwwe expanſion , as I conceive, in the 
© (ame ſenſe ; which word is well accommodared to expreſs the nt- 
© ture of the Air which is molt liquid, and expanſive, &c. thus Serra- 
nu. Which accurate Apalyſis of the firſt Creation , though it has 
ſomething novel, aud diſpurtable, yer ir gives us a good account of the 
Cognation berwixt Moſes, and Plato, in their deſcriprion of the 
firſt Elements, which conſticute the Sylteme or bodie of theUniverſe, 
S. 9. As Plats makes the bodie of the #mwerſe to be compoſed of 
the Four Elements, ſo alſo the Fo:me thereof, according to his per« 
ſuaſion,1s no other rhan the 'areaoyie x98 wputrele, Analogie,and Sym- 


_ —_ — metrie,or harmonious contexture, and friendly conjunAure of theſe E. 
3 


Beautie. 


lements, Whence reſults rhe Order, Beanie, and Perfethon of the #- 
wiverſe, Soin his Times, fol. 32, Plato ſaies, that the Bodie of the 
{niverſe is conſtituted Ii avanrcgias ojponey ng pinlerre, by the Frimd. 
ſhip, and Analogie "twixt theſe Elements, Fc. Plato here in purſuit of 


his former Allegorie ſuppoſerh, the #-iverſe to be 2&07 "<uluyorIrur 


7+ a living intelligent thing conſifting of bodie and ſoul : the Bodie he 
calls 7d egy?! wi adv, the viſible, and rraftable part, or the Ele 
ments themſelves ; bur rhe Soul he fiiles egvaacyler , xg} mpprrgen, 
that Analogre, and Symmerrie by which things in themſelves contre 
rie are friendly ; and by a kind of agreeable diſcord conjoynel 
together in the maſſe of the Xmiverſe. This Harmonie , Proportion, 
and Conſent, which is found amongſt the parts of the {n:verſe, Plat 
makes tobe the effe& of rhe Divine Spirit, his Diſpoſition, & Provident, 
which is by him on the ſame account,burt in a more eminent manner 
filed 4vy3 9% xo , the Sonl of the World (as before $. 5.) Burhere 
we are to take notice, that Plato make a twofold Forme of the Vn 
verſe, the firſt Inelligible, inhecipg in the Divine mind : the ſeconl 


Senfiblt 
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C.9. Plato's Ferme of the Univerſe. 


Se;ble, infuſed into fingulars conſiſting 1n their proportion, order, 
So in his Timer, fol. 49. Je fidh Siniyute by wh os pad ry un oe 
$& van iv ronnv, x 6 x7! Tam oy wlunpun 3 magghorrypal@r Nongy 
winar ter x) degrir, Plato here afſerts a Tiofold Forme of the Vu- 
verſe ; the One Intelligible,which is that /dea, or Paradeigme ſubliſting 
in the Divine mind proporuonable whereto all things were framed : 
the other, Sexſib/e, confilting in that Proportion, Harmonie, and Or- 
der, which God has pur into every Creature, and their mutual come 
binations, This he more fully expreſlech in the ſame Timem, fol.6g. 
T6 7s 'arixmes Fxavre b nds us indo T4 ary aehs and, » ache dune 
wuulela; ivemmory I7as T1 of Iam doverd? Us 'a14n0za, x; olpwmlens tives. 
* Theſe Elements lying contuſedly rogerher, God inſpired into each 
of them, both in regard rothemſelves, and to other things a Symme- 
trie , ſo that they are ſo far as *cis poſſible eAnalogows , and Symme.. 
row. Theſe Platonich notions of the Forme of the Univerſe ſeem very 
proportionable unto , and therefore bur derivations from Gez. 1. 31. 
_ Where”tis ſaid, that God ſaw all things that they were good, i.e. Har- 
monious, and proportionable among{t themſelyes, as alſo exa&ly pro.. 
portionable to their Divine /dea , and Exemplar. So Auftin de Cre. 
De;, lib. 12.cap. 5. © All Natures, ſaies he, becauſe they are , there- 
fore alſo have they their Meaſure, Beautie, or Forme, and a certain 
* peace amongſt rhemſelves,wherefore alſo they are good, cc Hence 
*the Ancients made Love to be the bond of the Univerſe, namely be- 
cauſe it's Perfe&ion, and Goodneſs proceeded from the Harmonie 
Ocder, and Beautie of the parts. All which is fully comprehended 
under Plato's Forme of the Vmwverſe, whereby h2 underſtood no other, 
than the Harmonie, Beautie , Order, and Perfeftion of the lUimverſe, 
and irs parts, though never ſo contrarie amonglt themſelves, anſwer- 
able to Ge». 1, 31. Which is alſo Ffſemtally couched under the notion 
of Forme : for gogww , by an eafie tranſpoſition of 8, and þ, is the 
{ame with weed, fwhich fignifies Peautie, &'c. Plato never dreamed 
of that eſſential Forme which Ariſtotle inrroduced as educible our of 
the paſſive power of the firſt matter , cc, No ; he conforming himſelf 
to Moſes's (tile by Forme underſtands nothing but that Beaurtie, Per. 
fetion, and Goodneſs, which was in things reſulting from their Ordey, 
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Proportion, and Haymome amongſt themſelves ; as alſo from their ,,, AﬀeBlinns 


conformitie to 'the Divine Exemp/ar , and original Idea. 


$, 10. Having diſcourſed of the Principles of Natural bodies, both ve 


V-u #54 Effeliive, 


of the ua... 
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». Perſefiion. 


AﬀeTions #f the Univerſe: 1. PerfeFion, B.3, 


Effeflive, and Conſtitutive ; we now ptoceed to their Adjunits, or 4f. 
fellions, Which eſſentially, and naturally flow from their Principles 
And the firſt great wivvs, or Aﬀettion v hich Plato attributes to the 9. 
mverſe, and it's parts, 1s Perfettion, So in his Timers, fol. 52.di{cour. 
ing of the ==, Aﬀettions of the Umverſe he ſaies, Nle@ny wy Tre dnu 
In wire Coor TiMBep Gs THAior of wager ey * The firſtis that the 
«* whole {{mwverſe, becauſe it is an animal greatly perfeQ,conliſts of per- 
© fe&parts. This Perfettion of the Vniverſe he had before given ſome 
incimation of under the notion of Geodxeſs : So Timers, fol. 30, yi 
AnSe's 33 5 duds 2438 uiy any ra paabery 5 windy 6)-- Mus 5 ir Wo ip 
I ws «drop Sev "exo ily 2 widurgey, © God would, that all things 
© ſhould be good, and nothing evil : For *rwas never, neither is it now 
© {awfull for him, who 1s the beft Good, to make any thing bur what is 
© moſt beautiful, and perfe&. Plato here ſheweth , how God of the 
firſt _—_— matter,and Elements efformed a molt Beautiful World; the 
words he expreſſes this by is Nazoeunn,be beaxtifi d,adorn'd the world; 
whence 'twas called by the Ancients x#ques. Agen he ſale; Þ1e5awa. 
worm , he ſhaped, configured, or conformed the U{mverſe, 1,e, made it 
conformable to the Erernal, and moſt perfect Exemplar of his own 
Decrees : whence we read 1, Cor. 7. 31. of 78 94ue 5% xoouv, the 
Sceve, Figure, or Forme of this World, Farther , Plato ſaies, that 
God did $16 mts accurately diſpoſe, order, or methoaize the Umvrrſe, 
placing each part in it's proper place, and rank, 2% 'aretia; «5 mii 
"224297, reducing every Creature from that Ataxie, or diſorder it lay m. 
der 1n the confuſed Chaos, wnto an admirable order, and goodweſs , which 
he elſewhere (tiles zvr2Z/a, rhe good order, or r1ght difpaftie of every 
thing. Laſtly, he ſaies, that God ovricyow conſtirmted, or gathered 
Mo ont Syfteme each part of the Creation : whence Ariſotle (his Scho- 
lar following his Maſter herein) defines tbe World e/ewua &c 25) 
fieme , or ordinate compages of natural bodies, &c. By all theſe &1- 
prefſions Plato ſers forth ro the life the incomparable Strufture, and ad 
mirable perfettion of the Univerſe, as it came forth of the hands of God, 
and that exaRly conformable unto, and, as we have reaſon enough to 
Judge, by traduRtion from CMoſes's deſcription 'thereof, Gev, 1. 3). 
And God ſay every thing, that he had made,aud bebold it was very good: 
7, e, moſt perfet, Indeed Plato gives us an excellenr comment 00 
theſe words of Moſes, wherein we have Moſes his ſenſe fully,and thit 
almoſt in his own words laid open to us : So in his Tine, fol. 37. 


© Therefore (ſaies Plato) after the Father of the Univerſe had __ 
* yette 
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C, 9. The Univerſe an 1mage of God, and how. 
Verred, or confidered his work | diSiuv 21@y jazrts "aaaua, nds 


Ts x bupeerOeis ] the made image of the Erernal Gods (or Trinitie)- 


he rejoyced, and recreated himſelf therein. Thus Plato, who does 
here, as the Learned conclude, ſpeak by tradition from Moſes. So To. 
Grammaticus Of (reation, lib. 7, cap. 11,12. * Rightly therefore 
does that great Moſes concluding the Creation of the world ſay Gev, 1, 
© 21. And God [am everything, &c, And Plato here agen does imitate 
him, who ſpeaking of Gods making the Umwerſe, fates, that when 
© the Father beheld this Mobile Ammal , the image of the Eternal 
© Gods , Which he had begotten, he rejoyced, and was recreated. "7 
5 uaNov $wote? mes 7d magghery pa Latgzdonawm | © and by ſo much the 
more, When he conſidered that it was made exatly conformable ro 
it's Paradeigme, or Eternil exemplar. Thus Fo. Grammaticustouch- 
ing the parallel betwixt Moſes, and Flato, Auſtin de Civit, Dei, lib, 
11.cap. 21, enterprets CM es inthe ſame manner, that Plato dces. 
© In thar (ſaies he) 'cis ſaid Gey. I. 31. God ſaw all things that they were 
© 9cod, We mult underſtand rhe approbarion of his work made accord 
©1ng to Art, Which is the Wiſdom of God, ©. God's ſeeing all 
things to be Good implies their Conformitiero that Original Idea, or 
Eternal Platforme of Divine Wiſdome, and Decrees : Whence alſo 
Plato ſtiles the Univerſe a viſible image of the irviible God ; namely by 
2aſon of it's exact conformitie to it's Original Forme, or Idea in Di. 
vine Decrees : So in his Trmeas, fol. 92. Sryra 197 'adnram Can ng- 
pay, nal Toprdugades oe xogw0s, vmw Coor 09:7 dv po bogra et 00, ex v 
Ty voury Irs arr Tos TE [ Ol hers, Seds a Oy ns | LUSH SES , xg3 oegd, x25 
T6 ral T6Xea72]O jan 101 Gs venus BN , porogeps by, © Taking Ani 
© mals both Mortal, and Immortal, 2nd commixing them together, 
©this world , thus conſtituted, becomes a Viſible Animal comprehen- 
© ding things Viſible, a Senſible image of the Intelligible God the 
© oreateſt, and beti,and moſt beautiful, and moſt perfet, &c. Plato 
here calls the Univerſe a Senſible Image of the Intelligible God, in that 
it was made exactly conformable ro ods Erernal Exemplar , which 
in his Tim2us , fol. 69. he calls mg Sriyual® vid & yourdr the /nel- 
ligible Forme, or E xemplar, as elſewhere xeguos vonrds idzvixes the 
Intelligible Ideal World: according to which Exemplar, or Plarforme 
he reacherh this ſenſible world was made, whence it became a re- 
flex image thereof, and ſo a ſenſible 1mage of the inſenſible Dee : Or 
elſe ve may refer this Platenich deſcription of the Hawiverſe ro Moſes's 
Character 


ry 
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334 Aﬀe@ion of the Univerſe is its Unitic, B.3, 


ChaicaA&er of Man; G en, To 27+ And God created bims in hu ons L. 
mage, &c. So Joban: Grammaticus of the Worlds Creation, lib, 6, 
Cap. 21, pag. 249, Movin 5 is' dryewe wedrm ime of 
Yx4va ls oh 217, & xa) $pwinm* IAdTEV om mn ir Th xigup min 
Tim usniann, &c * whereas Moſes ſpake properly of Man, that he 
© was made after the Imge cf' God, and according to his likeneſs: 
© Plato tranſlates this to all things in the World, Thus Philepona, And 
indeed it; evident, that Plato comprehenderh under his notion of 
the Kniverſe, as well Rationals, as Seuſibles ; and therefore from Man 
its more noble parc he (ilesxbe whole,the Image of God according to, 
and 'in detivation from Meſes's deſcription, Ger. 1. 27, We ny 
take it Either way, and yer no way doubt, bur that Plato had this, as 
rhe former Notions couching the perfeRion, goodneſs, ocder,beautie, 
and exa& proportion, or conformirie of the Zmwverſe, from the Me 
ſaick deſcription. This perfeion gſ;the Kniverſe Plato makes tobe 
che immediate produc, and firſt iſſue of its formal conſtitution ; 
- nzmely, 'the' reſult of that friend!y proportion, ſweet harmonic, and beav- 
tifwt order, which is berween all the parts of the &niverſe, though in 
rhemſelves never ſo diſagreeing. This is fully expounded by Auſtis, 
(who did mofily Platonize) de Civit, lib. 11, C. 18. the © Antither, 
© or oppoſstesſaies he) are accounted moſt decent in the ornaments of 
© Eloextion: as therefore thoſe Contraries do give a beautie to 
© Speeches, fo the Peautie of the {mwvrerſe is compoſed of a certain E- 
© loquence'nor of Words, bur of Things reſulting from the oppoiition 

of Contraties. Thus much for the perfet:on of the Unwvrrſe, 
$. 11, The ſecond x3@, or affetivon, which Plato gives the Un. 


oF part verſe, is Unitie : Soinhis Timers, fol. 33. having diſcourſed of 11s __ 
verſe is its u- perfeHtion, he addes ares 5 TiJors iv. To theſe we may adde that 'ti one, J 
———_— So in his Parmemr'des, fol. 14.4. Plats having dillinguiſhed I» one, into _ 
infirite, and finite : As for finite unitie, he mikes it to be a proper affe- "= 

on of his ſenſible Idea, whereby he means the Kuiverſe, And the Br 

reaſon he gives why the #»:ve-ſe ſhould be one, is this ; becauſe - h Fg 

w)' Im, the ſrgulars conteined therein are all dererminately re" thi 

-duced t9 their proper Claſſe. Ariſterle alſo aſſerred the ſame, _ the 

CS ' 3. Another #d$&>, or affeftion,” which Plato gives the #mverſe is hy 
3 Fialtenes. _-P;arrenes ; {0 in his Parmenides, fol, 145.having ſpoken of his ſenſible ey 
Idea, ant its mie, he addes mm 249 bvov &v On x7! 7 8a2y m1 br Tu 

3 s mula) ab 9% ar me wittra; andy, "ANG ww Thy meh oty ge 

mess 


x 


AI 3.' Finiteneſs. 4. Figure, 5. Colour, 


meas "ay on” x, "awngyy hive of Te mmencutror x, "eo0am "ao00* 
is Tao wgl ap xt ar "604, xg prbroy, x97 madriw. © Mult not one 
© univerſally finite ; or mutt nor the parts be comprehended of the 
©whole? Yes certainly, Therefore what is comprehended .muſt be 
© {nite : (though 1nfinite in multitude) and becauſe finite, therefore ir 
© has extremes: If ir bea whole, ir muſt have a beginning, and mid- 
* dle, and end, &c. Thus alſo Ariſtotle, &c. 

4+ Thence follows another affettion of the Kniverſe, which Plato 
calls Figure. So in his fore-cited Parmenades, fol, 145, ul oiuar@ 
$ nybs mism 3Y perior "ar od iv. e And this one being ſuch, muſt alſo 
partake of Figure. And in his Timens, fol. 33. he ſpeaks more par- 
ticularly, and fully, thus, x82 vue 5 "edn dum 74 Tgimn, x9} aVy- 
ys, Oc, * And he has given co ir (4. e. the Kmwverſe ) a Figure moſt 
*becoming, and mo!t congenial. For it is meer, that he ſhould ſhape 
*it into ſuch a Forme, or Figure, as might comprehend all other Fi 
* oures; For which cauſe the World 1s made oparzzwdls, round, ſo 
*thit its whole circumference is rouched with Rayes equally diltane 
*from the Cem're : Texwy THA4dTaney, but daarivry auTd iavTy Winks 
© wv. This being the molt perfeR, and molt like ro it ſelf, of all Fi- 

res. Thus P/ato,wherein he fully informes us touching the Worlds 

otundirie, and the reaſons thereof : namely, becaufe it qught to 
comprehend all Animals. Nov a round Figure is, (ſaies he) of all 
I, Molt capaciows, and perfett, 2, molt like to it ſelf, or umforme : 
3. moſ? content with it ſelf, and without need of other. Ariſtotle alſo 
follows him, in aſſerting the Worlds Rotwndirie, 
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5. Another nd36&, or attribute, which Plato gives uatwal Bodies, x, Color. 


is Cofor, which in his Times, fol. 67. he thus deſcribes, gia Lng= 
alonjuty, pabga  evukror ixgauy d mggtiony 3:le4 oVpptres ein Ty u- 
our we$s 812new, © We call Colors a flame, diffufing it ſelf from par. 
* ticular Bodies, having parts ſymmetrous to-the ſenſe, By Flame he 
means Lighr, which he elſewhere termes a Flame: and fo Plato is 
herein followed by the New Þ hiloſophers, who make (0/ors to be no- 
thing butthe varions mixture of Light, and Darkxeſs, He does far 
ther in his T i»22%s, fol, 101, grve ſome diſtribution of Colors, with 
their proper effe As, thus, 73 wiy &v Awvxdy Hrexpives mw owliy, 74 3 
Minty ovſuelyer, * White Color diſgregates the fght,where:s black does 
* congregate it, To which the Yeripareticks aſſent, &'s, — 

. Plats 


336 6, Tire. 7. Mobilitie, 8. Generation. 9. Duration B.;, 


6. Time, an- G6.,PFlato alſo makes Trme another ſpecial propertie,or Afﬀettion of the 
#ther rn droony Kniverſe, and all natural Bodies, S01n his Parmenides, fol. 151, treat 
on of Bodies. ing of the #miverſe under the notion of #3 iy, One, he (aies, & jb 
pca7t%0 73 ty, of Ri ns vewregfvre, x arvofiraigyy aur 74 wy go © 

G7A0v, & "651, x; "6521, % yiyriTo, C's, © One partakes of Time, and 

<1t is younger, and elder than ic ſelf; and than other things, and ic 

© is, andir was, &c, His meaning is, that all #arwral Boatres admit of 

variitions, and differences of time, &'c. And in his Times, fola;, 

he deſcribes time to be dlxvv z:vami air Gr, 4 moveable Image of Etr. 

nite, Agen, jutess x8? wrnds Socrowts, the defixition, or boundarie of 

day, and night, So agenin his Tiwass, fol, 97. he ſais, ye6vovd 6 

Eo) xboup Indo uno” inwy 3 hi Ty ayurdty 32016, Gy din1a mray- 

pewoper, & Cc, © God has framed Time together with the World: forir 

- ©is an Image of the ingenerable time called Ecermtie : for look 2s 

© this Univerſe is created according to the exemplar of the Intelligi. 

© ble Ideal World, ſo is this Time compoſed in ſome ſort according 

©to the exemplar of Erermeie. Thus Plato, Laſtly, as to theformal 

weaſure, and produR of Time, we find a good deſcription thereof in 

the Platomch Definitions, fol. 41l. thus, 6v& nals xivn0s, WT 29) $6- 

eas, Time us the motion of the Sun; and the meaſure o f motion; which 

aorees well-with Moſes's deſcription in Ger. 1, 14 for ſeaſons, and for 

: days, and years, &c. 

7- Mobtlitie. +7, Hence follows another Aﬀefton, which Plato artribures to the 
Knverſe, and natural Bedies, namely MMobilitie. So in his Parmenide, 
fol. 145, iv 5 wequnis Th iv ag tx drdyxy wat my, wt icin 
© Thus therefore is ic nor neceſſarie, that One (3; e. the &iverſe) be 
© capable both of Motion, and Reſt, cc. Herein alſo Ariſtotle follows 
bim, makitig Moron, and Reſt, affeRtions of natural Bodies, 

8. Generation, © S, Hence alſo folloivs Generation,which may be ranked amongft the 
Aﬀeftions, which Plato gives to natural Bodies, and is thus deſcribed, 
Platon. definit. fol. 411. Thrnors xivuoy ts #0lev, Generation is 4 motion 
to Eſſence, Agen 'tis called, us mlauyas roles, a participation of Eſſec, 
CC, n | 

9. Whence laſtly follows Dsration, which Plato makes agothe! 
w5O, or affeflion of the Umiverſe. So in his Timexs, fol. 32. havity 
ſpoken of the Worlds perteQion, and unirie, he addes, bn 5 i1« «y1- 
gov, x Groov F, It muſt alſo continue without old age, and ſickneſs, Kc. 


He perſues his Allegorie, wherein he {liles the World a Living Grer 
| rure, 


9. Daration. 


C.9. Second Part of Phyſlologie of the parts of the Oniverſe 9337 


ture, Which (ſaies he) muſt continue in youthful vigor, and healthie. 
His meaning 1s, that though Individuals, and Singulars decay daily, 
yet the Species, and whole of the Univerſe is continued durable, and 
vigeromyby means of ſucceſſive pon they are /ndividaals on- 
ly, not the gpecies, that dye : thus according to Ariſtotle's Maxime,the” 
(orruption of one is but the Generation of another. _ Thus much of the 
affeftions of the VUmverſe. | 
$. 12. The parts of Phyſiologie are either General, or Particular : Second yars of 
the General part of Phyſologi trears of the firſt Prigciples, and Aﬀe- gs 
tens of Nature, Which we have diſpatched. Phyſrologie in particu- 
lar diſcourſerh of the Severals, or Particulars of the Univer, which 
make up the whole of Nature, Now of theſe in their order, ſo far as 
they come under Plato's Phileſophizzngs. And here we may begin x. The creati- 
with Angelick, Beings, who are called the firft-boyn Sons of God, and 9% of the At- 
are indeed the molt noble Pieces of the #miverſe, which Flats makes £*% 
the firſt-fruirs of Gods Creation. So Lud, Yives, in Auguſt, Civit. Des, 
lib, 11, 6, 9, * The Greek Divines (ſaies he) will, that Spirienal Be. 
* ings precede Corpereal, and thar the great, Parent of the Univerſe u- 
*ſed them, z.e, Angels, as Mimfters for the procrearion of other 
*things : which Opinion Plato follows in his Origine of the Umwrrſe. 
So Sanchomathow ſets forth the Creation of the Angels under the fa- 
gaonguy, EPOU 21% Contermplators of the Heavens, Whence alſo A- 
11totle's conceit of the Heavens Deg OI by Intelligences, ſeems 
to have hadirs origination. All which Gontemplations abour Avges 
lick, natyres, and their produRtion, ſeem ro have been bur cortupt De- 
rivations from Fob 38. 7. When the morning Stars ſang together, &'c. 
" But, becauſe the Diſcourſe of Argels belongs not properly to Phyſichs, 
but to Metaphyſicks, we ſhall engage no farther on it at preſent. To ,, 14, 84a 
deſcend therefore to the matzer1al, and more natural parts of the Uni- tion of the 
verſe : and firit ro the Heavens, which Plato in his Timens, fol. 36, Heavents = 
deſcribes after his Aetaphorick mode , thus, of 8 3 ownua iggnv = a me 
vegvs yorer, win} 4 aber wie honout 5 pri yzon x dpuoria; u- w_ 
» i ronzwy. © The Bodie of the Heavens is viſible, but the Soul 
"of theſe Incelligences partakes of inviſible reaſon, and harmonie. 
Thus Plato : whence, I preſume, Ariftotle derived his (eleftial Intelti- 
gevces, which he preſumed to be the firſt movers of the Celeſtial 
Spheres, But as to the Matter, and Natwre of the Heavens whac 
Plato's Opinion was, is ſomewhat —_ conjeaure, —_—_ af= 
| x rmes 


338 The Creation of the Heavens, their. matter Fire, B.3, 


firmes peremprorily, that Plats made the Heavens to be of an igu1- 
fick,, or fierce nature, and that herein he followed Moſes, Gen, 1. 1, 
So Axſt. de Crvit, Dei, lib. $.c. 11, © Plato in his Times affirmes, 
* (faith he)rhar God in the firlt Creation joyged che Exch, and Fire 
* cogettier, Ir's manifeſt char he actributes to Fire the place of Hea- 
*ven. This Opinion therefore has ſome ſimilicude with wha is ſaid 
* Gen. I. I. 1» thebeginning God made heaven, and earth. Thus Au. 
ftin, And Lndo. Vives on - Words addes, that © Plats thought the 
© Heavens to be fierie, (though the Stars to be compoſed of the four 
© Elements, becauſe they ſeemed more ſolid ) Not that che Heavens 
* were of the ſame nature with our Culinarie fire,for he _—_—_ there 
© are ſeveral ſorts of Fire, So Lud. Vives. And indeed that theſe Ce- 
leftial Bodies (ar leaſt the more lighteſone, and glorious, namely the 
Sun, &'s.) are of an igwre, or fierie nature, ſeems probable from the 
very origination of the name #ggils, Heaven, which is apparently 
derived from the Hebrew JR Or, or Kr, which ſignifies both 
Light, and Fire, as hereafcer. I am no: ignorant, thar ſome mike 
the Heavens to be of a fluid, waterie (as others of an aerial ) niture. 
So Pains Fagins on Gen, 1. tells us, © chu amongſt the Hebrews the 
* Heavens called from irs extenſion, V7? che Firmament, and fron 
© its Waterie matter, EVDY Waters there, which he alſo guhers from 
Gen. 1. 6. a Firmanent in the midf#t of the Waters, 6, Bur this be- 
ing granted, that che Firwamen is of a waterie, of fluid matter ſe2 
Wendeline, de Calo ; (which is alſo the Opinion of ſone New Philoſo- 
phers) yer ic followerh nor hence, bur that the Su», and thoſe other 
more bg hrſome, and glorious Celeſtial Boilies, muy be compoſe] of a 
fierie ſubſtance; which ſeemerh to have been the Opinion of the Few, 
whence Plato, and other of the Greeks derived the ſame, and that on 
theſe Probabilicies, 


* of the molt ſubrile part of this Maſs taken up, &c, So Grerim in 
his Annotations on 2 Pet. 3.7. © The Fire (ſaies he) was not yr 


C.ge. . The Sun, and Stars Fires, 


* firft humid Maſs, bur afterward created by God, which Moſes calls 
* Light, becauſe Light, and Heat are one, and che ſame. Our of this 
* Light ma ar were the Stars compoſed, whence they diffuſe Fires 
* upon the Earth, whence alſo Fires are generated under the Earth. 
© From theſe Celeſtial, and ſubterranecous Fires meeting together, 
* ſhall that grear, and laſt fatal conflagration of the World ariſe, as 
* che former Deluge froni the conjunRion of the Celeſtial Waters with 
* thoſe of the deep. Ceciliw in Minnurins Folix afficmes, that theſe 
* Fires threaten conflagration to the whole World, yea to the Stars 
* themſelves. Thus Grotizs, who in what precedes, tells us, that 
belides the Sibylles, Sophocles, Seneca , and Lucanxs ; the Altrolo- 
oers (particularly Copernicus, Revolut. lib, 3. cap.16,) have obſerved 
the (ame, and thar from the daily appropinquation,or nearer spproaches 
of the Sun fo'vards the Earth. Indeed I find this co have the 
firme perſwaſion of the Pythagoreans, as before in the Pythagorean 
Philoſophie , Ch. 7.$. 10. Heraclitus alſo received the ſame by 1 radi- 
tion from che Þ ythagoreans, affirming, that the World, as it was 

made of Fire, ſo it ſhould again &vge%, be burnt &y fire, It was 

the common perſwalion of n Platomſts, that the more noble parts 

of the Univerſe, namely the S»», and Stars, were (leſtial Fires ; 

whence alſo they aſſerted the laſt conflagration of rhe World by fire, 
which chey called ayer/pens. Plato's own Words are, Ne wxey 

wire wroum ff ow + yis mel woe neg. [na ſhort time there 

(hall be a deſtr uftion of all things on the Earth by much fire. The Stoicks 
held the fame, calling it {nvpwns. And Grows 1n the fore-cited 

place, on 2 Pet. 3.7. ſaies, © Thar rcheſe Traditions came originally 
© from the Fews. For there 1s mention made hereof in the Book called 
© Cedrus Libany, that as-Ged in times palt ler looſe the reins to the 
© Waters, (0 he ſhall again to the Fire, &'c. But to returne ro our At- 


ument. : 
; 2. Thatthe Hebrew "11N Gey, 1. 3. may be rendred Fire as well Gen r. 3. 
28 Light, isevidenr from the uſe of the word elſe where. .So in Gev, be <0 
11.28, 31, weread of Ur of the Chaldees, which 1s of the ſame Ga Y 
origination, and figni fication : this place being (as *ris conceived by 
the Leatued) called Ur,from their Sacred Fire | vgs $6 | worſhi 
here, as a Symbol of rhe Sun : of which ſee more of the Chalace 


Philoſophie, Book 1. Chap. 4. $. 6. Hence alſo we may adde. 
[28 Xx 3 3. Thar 
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7p, Fire; 3. That the Greek, wif, which fignifies Fire, owes its origination 
one famg with to the Hebrew WR Ur; for calt away only w, and 5p (or as it was 
N,Gen..3. perhaps ar firſt og) is the ſame with *)N, And indeed, 1 find Plato 
making uſe of the Word «ip iſcuouſly to expreſs Light as well 
Fire by z ſoin his Times he ſais, the World was dearly et r3 Tie, 
v1/ible, or lightſeme by fire, or light : and in what follows he expreſly 
ſacs, that wip wi gaoge, % 65s, yg evip, F ire has flame, and light 
and fplexder , which is every way as applicable to the Celeſtial, as 
Terreſtrial Fires ; eſpecially if chat be true which ſome New Philo. 
ſophers, and thoſe - -=__ re, affirme , that Light i but 4 
flame, & ec. yea indeed Platocalls the Sn in expreſs termes wip, Fire 
(as hereafter.) | 
4. The Greek vogyds, Heaven, ſeems alſo to owe its derivation to 
the Hebrew 118 Onr, whence p, as before. | 
5- Whereas 'tis ſaid Pſal. 104. 2. God covered himſelf with Light, 
ANN, "cis elſewhere exprefled by Fire, 
6, Bur to argue not only from Names, bar from the thing ic ſelf, 
we find frequent mention in Scripture of Fire coming down from 


Heaven. So in the —_—_ Sedow, but more particularly in thar 
ge. 


faying of the Dſciples, 4. That we command fire from hea. 
—— which ra oo rr a Miracle, yer ir argues they conceived 
che heavensto be the proper ſeat of fire, the ike Keve/.20.6, fire 
our of heaven.Ir ſeems to have been a fixed opinion among the Jews, 
thar che heavens were the Sear of fire. 

7. Yea, Mark 14. 54. Fire is RRP rermed g&s, which pro- 
perly fignifies Light of the Sun, whereby ir ſeems evidene that Mark, 
with the reſt of che Fews (as well as the ancient Gree: ans) judged Fire, 
and Light equipollenr, or convertible, and therefore promuſcuouſly 
uſed rhoſe rermes. Rus 9 Ut 

8. Farther the Scriptare , and Hebrews call the Sun *12N which 
properly fignifies Fire , whence we read , Lev. 26. 30. of 3161 
which properly denores thoſe Hearths whereon theſe Idolaters pre- 
ſerved their Sacred Fire as a Symbol of the Suw, which they worſhip- 
ped after the Zab;ax mode : whence the Greek, wwr@&, and whe La- 
tin Caminus, op ns 6 or Hearth : as before, Book 1. cap. 4+ $. 8. 

9. Thar Plato held the Sun to be a Celeftial Fire is evident from 
his Definitions (Colle&ed by his Succeſſor) where we find the Sus 
thus defined, *HaiQr iy vegnep, &'6,. The Sun is in Heavenly _ 
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So alſo Xenophanes (the Founder of the Eleatich ſeR) held the Sxw tO 
be « colleftion of little Fires : the like was afferted by Heraclitus , who 
borh had theſe cradicions from the Pythagoreans, as theſe derived them 
from _ Jews, according to Gretins, &c, Neither are there wants» 
ing great vogue amongſt the New Philo s, Who defend 
this Platoneeh. pſa ;-that the Sun is Fire, ry Wilks in his 
Treatiſe de Febribas ſaies , Light ſcems nothing elſe but a flame kindled 
into a greater dimenſion , &c. And (omenius 1n his Phyſicks makes the. 
firſt Light, Gem. 1. 3, to be no other than Fire. 

10. That the Sux,and the Stars are of a fierie nature was the com» 
mon perſuaſion of the Ancient Philoſophers, ſo Stobews Eclog.Phyſ. lib. 
I, cap. 25. gives usa large account, touching the Ignite nature of the 
Stars, He ſaies, Odaug yddn Z Vumves 3 mt age , Thales ſuppoſed the 
Stars to be Terrene,but Igmte.And he addes the ſame of Empedocles, "fu- 
mebxals mere & ty mgd bes, Imy 3 'adp, is jen meſizer SFavineyss 
x7 lu ep37lw Ndxuny, Empedocles alſo beld the Stars to be Ignite, ec. 
Empedocles alſo affirmed that the Heaven was compacted of Air, and 
Fire, i.e. Air in regard of the Firmament ,and of Fire,as to the Celeſtial 
Lghts,as Stobens Eclog.Phyſ. p. 52, 53. Eumdnatte cephuuriey ID # egvdy 
o diggs ovumyirles ard mvgs pureſt; mn madre x; 7) 84gudrs, fo 

'The like is ſaid of eAnaximander, 'Avatiuer /&@ migyare *aipOr G- 
ganeds, ves Yume, wnal n wheys amt cout oy inmiorre paces, of 'ape- 
Tu { mipowy $ Saco Tandy Sar, Anaximander ſaid, that the Stars were 
G lobes of Air full of Fire, breathing owt flames on ons ſide ; and that the 
Sun was ſeated in the ſupreme-place ; The ſame is ſaid of Parmendes, 
and Heraclitxs, Thepuwidug,y, Hearne) @& maiuare mes wn "area, fc 
And Poſidon;us defined a Star awpn 95707, 35 aiSipOr curecurts, Acuuacys. 
xy 2vp3e, 4 Bodie Divine, Ethereous, Splendid, and Ignite, &'c. Bur 
more parricularly touching the Ignite Nature of the Sun, -Anexime- 
nes a aber vadpyov + iaey., that the Sun is Ignite, or Fierie. 
A , tTdper þ nitgr Ddaver i) + Inner, that the Sun was an 
Tgmte Iron, or Stone. The ſame was affirmed by Democritus, Zeno: 

ſo held, # Jarep, x; mu onnlulu , of ff anar "egov Ixarer I) Yoghts 
x pehruoy moewvy mig, that the Sun, and Moon, and each of the Stars 
were an Intelligent, Wiſe, and Ignte Fire. The like Chry{ppa aflerted.. 

Neither was this the perſuaſion only of the#iſer Philsſophers, bur alſo 
of many of the Ancient Greek, Poets ; Euripides, in Phemſſis ſales, 
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And Homer though he ſaies nor poſitively rhat the Su» is Fire, yer he 


makes it to be of like nature, as Stobaxs Eclog, Phyſ. fol. 57. | 
* 11, Thus alſo Shepberd in his parable of the Tex Virgins, chap, 8. 


$. 2. © lr is (faies he) a queliion whether the beams of the Su» are Fire 
© which ſome demonſtrate thus. Take 4 Glaſſe, and gather together the 
beams ard jt burnes : and indeed this argument from the Ignifick vir- 
rue of Beams contracted in a Burning-glaſſe oives us a great probabi- 
licie of the /gnice nature of the Sun; at leaſt ,.ic may ſuſhice to bal. 
lance all the ſeeming probabilities of other opinions. Neither may 
we expect in matters of this nature mote than conjefiures, and probahi- 
{;t;es, Burto return £9, and ronclade this with Plato ; he frequently 


of Light, and calls Light, Fire, So in hisWe Repub. 6, ſpeaking of the Natural Cog- 


Pwrkneſs , 
Gen, I: 5+ 


Of the Lower 
world. 


vind. 


Air. 


Tater. 


nation th is 'tvixt the Eve and Light,he addes,thar * when the Eye 
© comes into darkneſs ig looſerh, or falls from 4 evyt»3s mveys , it's 
cognate Fire, Light. Hence Night is defined in the Plaronick, definitions 
thus, NvE oxdTog TvvarTior auige* nxt fipuns, * Night is darkneſs,con- 
trarie to the day: the privation of rhe Sun. As alſo Light is defined 
ges Txrayner VYuxr!, Light i Comtrarie to darkneſs, which anſwers -unto 
Meoſes's deſcripticn, Gen. 1, 5+ And God called the Light Day , and 

Darkneſs Night, 
$. 13- As for Plato's ſentiments couching this Lower World 1 find 
little therein but what is common, and therefore nor worthie of any 
particular remark , only he ſeems ſomewhat to differ from the com- 
monly received opinion about the Nature of the #ind , which in the 
Platonick Definitions , fol 411. is thus deſcribed , Nvidue war wigs 
ae} Thu 15.T he Wind is a motion of the Air round about the Earth. As 
for the Air,Serranus (on Plato's Timeus,fol.10.) ſuppoſerb, that Plate 
made it the ſame with Moſes's yp7 Firmament, Gen, 1,6. which he 
expreſſed by mine, a word moſt properto expreſle the ' Narwre of the 
Arr by, which is moſt quid, and I Plato's contemplations 
about che Waters, and Sea, with thoſe miraculous bounds given there- 
to by Divine Providence, 1 no way doubr, had their original from the 
Sacred Storie This we find well ſet forth by Pau/as Fagiaz on Gen.1.9. 
22n Tp Let the Waters be gathered, The Ancients (ſaies he) have 
* derived this word from the Noun TÞ which ſignifies « Perpendicsle, 
© Square, or Rnle uſed by Maſons, &s, As if God ſhould have = 
. et 


© a 
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, Let the Waters be gathered together unto one certain place, as by 
+ Meaſure, and Ryle, according to the manner of Archuefts, who in 
*thebuilding of Houſes, to the 1nrent that they may bring the parts to 
ta cloſe, and firme confiſtence, and uniformitie, meaſure all 'by their 
© Perpendicale,or Direftorie, Therefore Moſes ſeems nor withour great 
*Emphahs to make uſe of this word, thereby to exprefle the Inftinice 
*pover of God, whereby he compels thar fluid, and boundleſſe Ele- 
a pert, polleſſmg the whole ſuperficies of the Earth , even-as it were 
*by a Meaſure,or Rule into one place. This the Scripture alludes un- 
*to Job. 26, 10, He hath com ed the Waters with bounds, Oc, Pal, 
*104+ 5z 6, 7, 8, 9. Thou beſt &t a bound, Pſal. 33.7. He gathercth 
* the Waters 4s an heiip, &c. ſo Fob 12.15. Behold he withholdeth the 
(Waters, &c, yehich certainty is matter of infinite admiration, that an 
Element. ſo pondetous, and bounJleſſe, ſhould be confined again(t irs 
proper Nacure, wichin ſuch exa& bounds, and meaſures. Farther whar 
Plato's apprehenſions were about Exhalations , ſuch as received. fome 
accidegtal impreſſion, or Forme, are commonly called Meteors, namely 
concetning Comers, Thunder, Lightening, Clouds, Rain, Snow, Hail 
Earthquakes, &c. is uncertain ; yet weneed no way doubt he might 
have C if he hid not) the beſt information, he could expect, cons 
cerning theſe Myſteries of Nature, from Fob, or Solomon, or ſuch like 
Jewiſh Phileſophers, | ; 
$. 14. Another, and indeed the moſt Noble, becauſe moſt experi- 
mental, part of Fhyſjologie, or Natural Phileſophie regarderh Plants and 
Animals, wherein Plato ſeemeth to have hid very good skill, which 
we have reaſon enoueh to induce us to believe he received » by traditi- 
on from the Fewiſh Church, eſpecially from Solomon's Writings, For 
ts very evident byGacred Relation, that Solomon was the prime, and 
beſt Philoſopher, aftet Adaws's fall, rnar eng ed in thoſe Philoſophick 
contempplations, as before in the Fewiſþ Philoſophie, book i. chap.1.9.11. 
And I think it is alſo evident that the choiceſt parts of Democritm's 
Natural Experiments: of Hippocrates's edicinal o A phori ſmes, and 
Obſervations ; together with Plato's Ph ſrologick Experiments : Ariſto= 
tle's HiStorie of Animals,and Theopbraſt his Scholars of Plants , owe 
their original, and firſt Idea's to Selowen his Natural Experiments, and 
Philoſophizings on Plants, Animals, and Humane Nature. And becauſe 
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this is che moſt noble, and uſeful part of Natural Philofophie, we ſhall | 
ments, Obſervations, 


for the Conſervation 
of 


endeavour to produce ſome of the choicer Experi 
and Py;xciples laid down by Plato , with others , 
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of Humane Nature in health, & vigour;which indeed is the main end, 
and emprovement of Phyſiologie commonly called - "> Jar ing : 
Bur before we engage herein we ſhall give ſome Hiſtorical account of 
Mans Original,8 that according to Plato's traditions originally Jewiſh, 
Of Mae's Ori. $, 15. The Chiefeſt, though laſt part of Nataral Philoſophie re- 
£/nal & For= ſpetts Man his two conſtitutive parts, Bodie , and Sowl, Plaro Phile- 
— - wap ſepbizethon borh, and that as well apart, asin Compoſition , and Conjun- 
— of Ged, lion, As for the Ogiginal of Man, Plaro tells us in politive termes, 
That he made Man after the Image of God, So in his (ib. 7, de Legib, 

Plato ſaith, yyowe74 24% n raly rior TD pajingavpiper, Man i a kind 

of imitation of God, and his maiter-piece, 0 in his 7 1mexs What he 

memions in general of the whole Vaizerſe, he, without doubr, more 

properly underſtood of Mas, namely that he was #8&xaw'r 4 947 pouch 

pizecre 2 der506, the beſt, and greateſt image of the intelligible God,which 

deſcription of Man, withour all peradvencture , was originally cradu- 

ced from Gen. 1.26, Let «« hag? pers after = exciſe wp 27. Yea 

Plato ſeems to have had ſome Scriptwra/notices of Adam's firſt Cre- 

ation, and Eves formation our of his fide ; which in his Symwpoſiack, 

Dialogue h2 exprefſeth under his (abaliftich.drIybyror,or Han woman, 

which anſwererh unto Gen, 2. 2t, 22, 23, Yea farther Plato ſeems to 

have had very conſiderable hints , and tradu&ions touching Adams 

"—_— ſtare in Innocencie, which he deſcribes under his Mythologich, 

Cabale of the Golden Age, and Saturne's Reign therein: thus in his 

* Politics, fol. 272. where he ſaies our Firſt Parents lived in the 

Golden Age yartaking of the fruits of the Earth withour royl,or labour, 

or / pparel, having conference with the beaſts, &'c. All which were 

bur Fables, or traditions he had received from the Ancients , whereby 

he means the Jews , or their neighbours che Phenic:ans, 8c, For ſo 
Sanchon;athon expreſſerh che Creation of mankind to be , 3% 5% noane 

yi, 4.6, {ith Bechart according tothe Phenician, and Hebrew cx- 

preſſion, 51 7 OP Col-ri-jah the breath of G ods month, as 'tis ex- 

preſſely ment 'oned (Jey. 1. 7. breath of life. As Plato had theſe great 

rradirions or norices touching men's Creation, and happie Eftare in ge- 

neral, (o particularly couching rhe Soxl of man its D3wvine original, im- 

material, _—_ Capac itie, atlrvitie, immortelitie, and perfetiion, As to 

the ſouls Divine original, &c, he faies in his Phedras, fol. 245 

i ugg 2 onmy df Seremv, v tuner, CE. © the Soul is ingenerable,im- 

* mortal and living, Ge. becauſe ir isa ſelf-moving principle, - - 

4d 
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7 beds, he calls the foul 41, immortal. In bis lib. 10. de Reprb. he 

ſaiey, the (foul is & ov» incompoſite, or ſimple; and in his Epinoms 

he calls it , <owjudley incorporeal. As to the fouls capacitie, Plato 

proves in his ebedo, fol. 79. © That it was inbnite, or bourdieſe, 

© never (atisfied with any thing but the firſt Truth, and chiefe(t 

*p00d, © The foul, faith he, contends towards that which is vure, 

« and alwaies the fame, & moſt akin.unto it ; fo in his Protag, fol 322. 

he makes the foul to be near;y allyed to God, the like in his Fheds 

fel. 80. Plato faith, © It becomes the body to ſerve, but the ſoul to 

t rule, becaoſe it is moſt lke unto the Divine, lmmorcal, Intelligible, 

© moſt uniform and firſt Eeing z he allo proves the immortality of the 

ſoul, from its 1. incorruptibilitie, 2.ſollicitude, 3 innate appetite, 4 nmni- 

form ſelf motion, 5. connate Idea of God, Thus Plate in his Phedo fol. The Souls 

55.81. _—_ of the (outs dilunion with, and diſlodging from the perfefim. 

. body,ſaies, © That it returns to that original Near ovy11% iden to which 

is is akin, i. e, to God, as elſewhere, Hence Flato concludes the 

dignitie and perfeAion of the ſoul; ſo in his Pheds fol.55, he gathers 

up chis conclufion, {That the foul is avy nie * ouurariies akin & bomogents 

© ous, Or alike in nature to God, and that it does in a ſober ſenſe par- 

« ticipate of a ſelf-goodneſs, and (elf-beautie with God. So again 

fol-56, he aies, That the ſoul being allyed. to God, becomes 3««c 

xet1@rdc ov ctacs _—__— of the Divine Nature, whence it js, in its man- 

ner, and according to its capacity, as God, «tv13r0; dardiie, NdgSogye, 

6Y«rdlG-, incompoſite, infinite, incorruptible, inomortal; and thence de 

Leg. 5. fol. 926. Plato concludes, that of all poſſeffions next to Ged, 

the ſoul is S«iralg- y ineirdlg- molt Divine and peculiar : Plato gives 

v8 alſo a good account of the Faculties of the Rational Soul: x1, he The underh$ 

treats accurately of the. bumane underſtending, which he tites our ſtanding- © 

teiume Demon, whereby we are elevated from earth, to an heavenly 

allance and conyerſation, He makes the mind to be &«: 3fg- pri 3% 

{yHe1 6x Seginer, & plant of the | pas Being, not earthly but beavenly. 

The proper yr of the mind Plato makes to be Truth, which he calls 

the life, and food of the mind ; fo de Repub, 6. fol. 490. caves 1Ye 

«adGc {dy 5; Tpigerrs, by truth the mind truly lives, and is nouriſhed. As 

for the manner, how truth is conyeighed tothe underſtanding, Plato 

tells us, 'tis by aſſimilation, i, e. there are certain Ideas, images, or 

notions imprett upon the underftanding, conformable to thoſe mate 

ral Ideas, which exiſt in the thiogs - has which we know, He 
| y 


gives 
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gives us alſo a particular account of the ſeveral forts of knowledge, 
I, Zoopla IViſdom is by him defined rngiun #' del brews a knowledge of 
Beings Eternal, Kc. 2. Intelligence is a knowledpe of firft principles, 
3. Science it rangiue Imdeaxricy 4 demonſirative knowledge. 4. Opinion is 
intermedious *wixt Science, and Ignorance; or a conjeQural afſenc, 
5- Imitation is an imege-freming Art, 6. Faith is an afſent grounded 
on Anthority, &c, 7, vgrane Jrapie mers f LIapuerics, Prudence is « 
power effeQive of bappineſs,che parts whereof are rgri«, Lfrkia,iurigia, 
The will. 8. Conſcience he ftiles ein Fame. 9. vizm Art is uiuune + eo, KC 
2, Plato alſo difcourſeth of the Fill which Defivit, Platon. fol. 413, 
is thus defined ; Bixune leone 17 niye 399% Tpeter hope, 1 Tational defire, 
&c. That theſe Platonick contemplation abour the Soul, its origina!, 
"Fp romortalitie, &c, were derived ociginally from the Scriptures, or 
yo wo Jewiſh Cburch, ſeems probable by Plats's own words in his Phed) 
Soul from fol. 85. where having proved the Souls immortalinie by many de- 
Scripture. monftrative arguments, he concludes i} fipmrorips ixipal@- 5 niys Sei 
mirG- HaxopwSru, that we might proceed berein by a more firm & Divine 
word ; what this more firm and Divine word ſhould be, if not ſacred 
Divine Scriptures traduced to him, we cannot imagine, Thus Plats 
received theſe, and ſuch like divine contemplations, touching the 
Soul, by ſome Oriental tradition derived originally from the ſacred 
Fountain, as he himſelf ſeems to acknowledge ; and | conceive it 
cannot rationally be denyed 3 or if it ſhould, *ewill not be difficule 
to prove the ſame in its proper place, when we come to treat of 
Plato*s Metapbyſicks, whereunto theſe ſpeculations about the Soul, 

Its original, &c. belong. 
PFlyficalhhs- $- 16. Having given theſe brief tovches of mans original, & main 
riſms for the conttitutive part, his ſoul; its nature, &c, we now proceed to the 
conſer nr bumane bodies, to lay down ſuch phyfick or medicinal Apboriſms and 
of health ay preſcripts, as are given us by Plato and others, for the conſeryation 
"thereof in an Wngoin, » Witia, « good temperament, and babitude of 
healch and vigour. Thar rthe-Ancients reduced Medicine to Phyſicks 
or Natural Philoſophie, is evident both from name, and thing, 
Hippocrates the great Maſter of Medicinal Wiſdom, fliles Medicine 
uddrm ipuponadeiens the natural Science. And indeed there ſeems ſuch 
an efſencial connexion *rwixt Medicine and Natural Philoſophy, as 
that they cannot without violence offered to both, be disjoyned 
each from other, which Ariſtozle and others acknowledge. Whence 
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ic is, that thoſe great Philoſophers, Plato, Ariſtotle, & Theophraſtus, 

with others, mix (o many Med:cinal Aphoriſms with their Natural 
Philoſophizings. Hence alſo, ſaies Apuleius in Apol. *Let men ceaſe 

© to wonder, if the Philoſophers have in their very Dorine, diſ- 

' © courſed of the cauſes and remedies of diſeaſes. To (peak a little of 
Medicine in General; which is uſaally defcribed a pradick Art of 
conſerving, or reſtoring bealth ; whence it is diſtributed by ſome into 

oyterle, % Seexralinlw, others add ro theſe parte pumoyixlw, ravonoyitxld, 
auaorxl) : but 1 ſhould rather cloſe wich that common dittribution 

of Medicine in'0 FegpuraxTiNG conſervative, and Sear TH curative. 

As for Prophyladick, or conſervative Medicine, we have many excel- 

lent Preſcripts and Rules given us by Plato, Hippecrates, and others, 

for the right management and improvement thereof, Plato informs The advanta- 
us, that an fie, 5 Lxggoie, 4 g10d babitude and Craſis of bodis, is ex- £** of 4 899d 
treamly advanagious for the due motions and exercifes, both ot —__ 
body and ſoul: So in his Tim.2us fot. $8. he tells us, pia #} owrughe * 

Toje & paper, whre Thy Lurks dre obpudl@- tid, wire ona S140, © There is 

* one preſervation to both: for neither is the foul moved without 

the body, nor yet the bodie without the ſoul. So again in his 

Timeus fol. 103- Plato affures us, © That the beginnings of all evils, 

© are from inordinate Pleaſures, Griefs, Defires, and Fears, which 

© are kindled from the ill habitude and temperature of the bodie, 

©: F owpdrer xafrer, Bec, the ill Craſes of the bodie produce theſe, 

Ye. burtodeicend to particulars. | 

1. One Rule given us for the conſervation of health, is to confi- r. The cau: 
der well, and diligently, to avoid the ceuſes of difeaſes. Plato in his ſes of di- 
Timews, fol. x02. tells us, what are the principal cauſes of all di- /*/cs 9 be 
ſeaſes. Firſt, faies he, © The primarie and principal cauſe of all 7" OR 
© diſeaſes is dovunnreia, an aſſymmetrie or diſpreportion of the firſt ;j,, » firſt 
© qualities; namely, if they are either redundant, or defeRtivey qualities. 
© This others term Thurtia, Kc. 

2. Hence follows another cauſe of diſeaſes,which Plato calls, © The 2. Alterations 
© 14t ations, ot alterations of the oa 6 reaſon of ſorne corruption, 

_ © or preternatural fermentation; for hence, (aies he, fprings bile, 
© and pitaite of flegme, av all orher fick humonrs, 

3. The4aſt caute of diſeaſes he here mentions,is <-atia; an Ftexie, 
or 4iſordey of humours; namely, when choler or bite, flegme or 
melancholic,admic any CP flowing forth from their pro- 
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Cauſes of Diſeaſes to be avoided, '  *'© B.F} 


| per ſeats, into any other parts of the body, where fixing their ſeat, 


they cauſe a foha and diffolution, To theſe cauſes of diſcaſes, 
mentioned by Plato, we may add others, as 

4. That of Hippocrates, Apboriſm. 5t. wir v3 wks of pvet moni pun, 
all exceſs is deftyuQive to nature. This regards all excectlcs in reple- 
tions, or eyacuations ; ſleep, or watching), &c, 1 

5. Sud1en mutations are apt to produce diſcaſes. This is imolyed 
in that Canon of Hippocrates, Apboriſ. 51. Sed, 2. Nature makes no 
ſudden changes, and every ſudden change is dangerous. 

6. An>cher canfe of diſeaſes, is an il! ftowack, or concofion, ac- 
cording to that Canon, ax errour in the firit concofion, is never cared 
inthe ref. 

7. Whence alſo f.llows another pregnant cauſe of diſeaſe*, namely 
eruditie, according to that great Aphoriſme, Cruditie is the Mother of 
all diſeaſes. For indeed almoſt all diſeaſes, under which men labour, 
ordinarily ſpring from repletion, and indigeftion ; when more food 
is taken in than narure requires,or the ſtowack can digeſt : Yea,Phy- 
firians ſay, That a Plethora, or full eftate of bodie,even though it be 
without impurity of blood, is dangerous as to health, becaule na- 
tore, if weak, cannot weild it. But they make cruditie the ſeminarie 
of all diſeaſes. For, fay they, health conſiſts in two things. 1. la the 
due proportion of the humovrs, as well in quentitze as qualitie. 2.1n 
a certain ſpongious babitude of the whole body free from all obftru- 
Rions,” that ſo the ſpirits and blood, may have .a free circulation 
throughout all parts, Now: oruditie obftru@s both of theſe. 

$. Hence follows Obſtru&ion, which is reputed another ſeminal 
parent, or cauſe of Diſeaſes; eſpecially if the obftruQion be (cated 
in any principal part, as the head, heart, liver, ſpleen; whence flow 
Conrulfions), Apoplexies, & Epilephes, it the obſtru&ion be in 
the h-ad, Jandife, if in the liver, 8&c. 

9. Catarrbes alſo are judged another fountain of diſeaſes, Lec. 

10. A diſlocation, or ſolution of parts, tends much to the im- 
pairment and affliftion of the whole: according to that Phyſical 
Canon ; all grief ariſeth from the ſolution of the Continuum. | 

11. Laſtly, the weakneſs of any part tendeth greatly to the decay 
of the whole : for as Phyficians obſerve the ftronger parts thruſt 
their ſuperfluities on the weaker. Thus much for the cauſes of 
Dilcaſes. | 
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C.g: MNature'to be miintain'd in her due Offices, V4 
' & 17. A ſecond great Prophylattick, C «10x for the conſervation Nature k to 
of health, is this, To maintain nature in ber due funttions, exerciſes, om 
and operations, This is laid down by Plato in his Time fil, g0. pre, 2% 7 
where be tell us, that Medicine chiefly confifts in this, +; 3nela; roms, 
indre xiricns YmAdirm, tO render all their due operations. This is Nature eſt 
more fully expreſt by Hippocrates 6. Epid, Comm.y. Tit. 1, view; ps eee Porborum | 
fergl, Natures are the Phyſicians of diſeaſes: whence Phyti:lans are poop ug « 
ftued the Miniſters of Nature, id eft, to alt her inthe exerting het ,ureminines 
proper offices, and exerciſes; which are rheſe. _* eamg; rege- 
- 1, One great and proper exerciſc of Nature, is 2 natural excye- agentem im- 
tion of bumours, which is uſually accompliſhed -by perfe&ive fermen= 141 deber 
tation, or ebullition of the blood, whereby the excrememntirious parts _ 
are (evered, and the whole maſſe of blood purified ; betides natural x Excretion, 
fluxes of the b.emorrhoides, and bemorrbages, &c, | 
2, Another great office, or exerciſe of Nature is Perſpiration , 2 Perſpiration 
ae na, or (e1fible) which requires a ſpongious babitude of body, 
ee from all obſtru&ions. And indeed no one can duly apprehend 
the ſovereign influencs natural perſpiration has, for the conſervarion 
of health, as alſo for the expelinz all noxious humours and malignant 
vapours. That which aſſiſts nature herein, is the keeping the bodie 
under exerciſes, & motion in the open air, whereby the pores are 
kept open, &c, 
- 3. Another office of Nature, is to keep the ſpirits, both natural, 3 Spirits. 
vital, and enimal, in their due vigour, afivity, and exerciſes. For it's 
well known, that the ſpirits are the great fabricators, and opificers of 
whatever is tranſa&ed in the bodie. Now the f(pirits are fed, and 
conſerved by a regular commixture of radical moiſture, and congenial 
beat : for bodies frigid, have but a jejune and (lender ſpirit; whereas 
things moderately hot, are ſpirituous. Alſo things grateful to the 
ſpirits, do moſt foment and emprove them. 
4. Another exerciſe of Nature, conſifts in the due evacuation 
of excrements, which requires that the body be ſoluble, and laxe, not 
coftivez for coftiveneſz of bodie breeds many diſeaſes, &c. ' 
5. Another office of Nature, is to keep the bodie; and all parts 
thereof permeable, which is neceflarie, in order to a due circulation 
of the blood. : Bene vivere 
6. Another office of Nature, is to keep the Lungs in their due —_— 4 
crafis and exerciſe; whence that Cann, to live well, is to breath well. Two, & Pe 
Se Po ”. -.—  _  _ Sefi, 18. ſpirare, * 


g39 Plato's Therapeutick Phyſick. B.Jo *5 
8. 18.” A third Canon for the conſervation of health regards the 
, Non-naturalls, as they call them, namely Aliment, Fir, Exerciſe, &c. 
—_— Ali- «. As for Aliment or food, Plato ( «s Pythagoras before him } 
: [ayes much ftrefſe on a good regiment, or government in diet. Plato 
ſeems to make the whole of Medicine to confift in allowing imnee; 296 - 
ac proper or dve food. For the ordering whereof hetels us: xr, 
that by how mnch the more ſimple diet is by ſo much the better : {o 
io his de Repub. 3. fol. 404. he ſaies Heirs diet mult be «13s mv. 
rojo ſimplegnot of differing ſorts. So agen he ſaies ire rggaai,y re wu 
ras 5 imple dier, & Exerciſe ate of great moment, as © the conſe - 
© vation of health. 
2, Inthe ordering of diet there muſt be due regard had both tg 
the quantitie and qualitie thereof, for ſaies Plato, many diſeaſes, 
vo are infligated,and provoked by Medicaments,are cured by or. 
erly diet, 
_— - In all alimentation,and nutrition there is required a duc attrat7i, 
"rag Fr 0n, concotion, and Extruſion. For all aliment moving from the center 
otrere ; & tothe circumference, requires a regular courſe in all theſe regards, 
egerere, Eſpecially as to the firſt, viz. concoftion; for as Sir Francis Bacon ob- 
ſerves, *the head ( which is the ſource of arimel ſpirits ) is un- 


$ der the twition of the torack having a great Sympathie there 
© with, and all crudities have their riſe uſually from too much re- 
© pletion. Secondly, as for Air, andExerciſe they greatly conduce 
to the conſervation of health. - ; 
$. 19. 2 Plato alſo diſcourſeth well of Therapentick Phyſick in 
Pherapenicl the.c particulars. x He makesa Phyſician to be but g/ouur vnodgrgie 2 


Phyſic Miniſter of Natare to aflift her in her proper offices, 2n4 operations, 
2 Hence alſo he afferts that 'I«r;v« Medicine by how much the 
more fimple, and Connatural it tis, oy ſomach the better and more 
commodious:For thoſe are the beft Medicaments,which work with, 
not againſt Nature; we are religiouſly to obſerve the footſteps of 
Nature, And therefore mild Catbarticks, which relieve, are more 
eligible than violent. 3. Hence addes Plato( Timens $9.) hivs ror 
x«$e power 3} Evoioemy niactioc # hi dnt 367 quperacin agicn, © The beſt purga- 
© tion 1s by Gymnaſtick exerciſe. 4, Hence allo in the ſame Timens 
fol. 89, Plato addes © that Purgation by pharmacey:ick, or purgarive 
* medicaments is only then Expedienc, when neceſfaric, 5 9 nciuars 
* bom, ja purgaiks xt amſtres. 25: baud e5ter popunntiane; is 1D goons view! T5» 
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wor Tine Tf 7 lan gu of regoioncs, © Difeaſes are not to be irritated by *» 
« Pharmaceutick medicaments, uvlefs they are yery dangerous ; for 
«all conftitmionof diſeaſes is fomewhar like ro nature, So Hipporre= 
tes Seci.2.Aphoriſm.50. diſeaſes comraGied by long cufiome ave oft better 
kept, than. cured. 5, Whence allo follows another excellem preſcrips 
of Plato wherein he Prafers a good diet, and exatt regiment of the 
diſeaſed, before all Catbartick or purgative medicaments. Soin his 
Timew = 89. *Wany ( faies Plato ) ſhall comerd to haften' the 
© cure of difeaſes before they have had their fatal courſe, there uſu» 
© ally follows of fmall,grear,mnd of few,many di (eaſes; 13 nutayuydr 16 
Oairerc wdrra 74 THahtra xa? bovr dn 3. Hh 0h 4 & paguartsoyla; xaxar JCKoNGP 
$9434540r, Wheretore all fuch diſeates muft be gemly corre&ed by 
diet, neirher muſt an infeſt il] be inſtigated or Exaſperated by 
purging medicaments, Thus Plato. Hence that of Sexeca. * In diſca» 
© (es nothing more dangerous, and pernicious then an unſeaſonable 
© Medicine. 

6, But Plato's = and main Canon, which takes in the furnme 
both of his Prophyla&ick, and T hberapentick, medicine is laid down in 
his Timens fol. 90. thus Sigirnn 3} 53 rar raflic mic wer bole ie 5 Toe 
very x xirie{e SmAdiran. © all medicine for every diſeaſe is ove, to ren- 
© der to every one his proper diet, and motions. Hippocrates in his 
Apboriſmes expreſſeth this medicinal canon thus, Gonune vyite droge ney 
Fic #0x1ie iran, heal hfull exerciſe, moderation of diet, a&ivity of la- 
bours. This great Phylick Canon of Plato and Hippocrates is compre- 
henfive of all other medicinal Rules ; but particularly of theſe. 
1. That the beſt purgation is by exercitation, or natural motion. 
2. That ſimple medicaments (which we call kitchin PhyGck) are 
beft. 3.That ſtrong, and violent catharticks or purging medicaments 
are (eldome or never tobe uſed, but in caſes of abſ te neceſſnie. 
4. That diſeaſes acquired by repletion or fulnefſe are to be cured by. 
evacuation. Hippocrates. Sef.2. Apbor. 22. i.e.by faſting, perip'ration, 
£weating,f&c. All this is comprized inthe advice of $i] heodore Myron 


, a great French Phyſician on his death-bed to a Noble friend who de- 

- manded his advice for the preſervation of health,to'whom he reply- 

'Þ ed © Be moderate in your diet,uſe much Exerciſe, and but little Phyfick. ' 

© ' FF. 20. Laftly becauſe the cure of the patient depends much on 7h* charafer 
ra the qualitie of the Phyſician, we ſhall give a brief charater of an þ Phy- 
Jo _ faichſul phy fician, and that according to Plato's mind, with IA 

roy OLners, 


I, Plato 


A good Phyſician Charafteriz'd according to Plato! B.x} 


v. Plato requires in a Phyſician great (kill both ſpeculative, and 
Experimental; and the reaſon hereof, he gives os in his Gorgias 
fol. 464. © Some ( (aies he) teem to have an a4tiar good babitude of 
bodie, who indeed have not. Which infirmitie none « «lg w» $ +69 
yarernsy mic, but @ ſkillful experienced Phyſician can diſcerne, He alſo 
Suppaleth a great meaſure ot (kill as requiſite to ſever noxious hy- 
mours from what are good ; ſo in his 16.8. de repub. fol,5 67. +i 1d 
T6 xeigugpy apa gyroec helrun 76 BinTigar, Phyficians purging out what is 
worſt leave what is beſt behind. 

2. Behides babitual Skill Plato requires an at{ual application of the 
ſame to particular caſes with an univerſal circumipe&ion, and inſpe- 
Rion into all accidents though never ſo inconſfiderable : fo in his de 
Legib. lib. no. fol. go2. * what { ſaies he ) when a Phyician is both 
© able and willing to cure the whole bodie ; if he only conſiders 
© preater watters, but negle&s ſmaller, wil! there be an happie ſuc- 
© ceſſe ofthat cure? No, &c. This rule of Plato regards not only 
#kill but alſo faithfulneſs, and diligence,which implies. 1. That Phy. 
ficians uſe not urknown remedies, when known and approved are at 
hand;which is too common a & many,thereby to make new ex- 

riments,or for ſome other ill end. 2.That Phyficians may not cure 
one diſeaſe by caufing a greater,which is «00 frequent. 3. That Phy- 
ficians are to endeavour the remoyal of the cauſe, and not on!y the 
curing of a ſymptom of the diſeaſe: not to imirate him who in 
an befick, bodie endeavoured to cure the itch- 4. A faithfull Phy- 
fician will endeavour to cure a diſeaſe,not to deferre it cnly;1s many. 

3+ Another quality eminently requiſite in a good Phyſician is 
meckneſs, tenderneſs, and condeſceniion to the patients condition. 
So Seneca (peaking of a good Phyſician fa'es, * that he will not re- 
fuſe the moſt ſervile offices, nor yet be moved at the impatience of 
his patient for his good, i.e. he will not make his owa hamour or 
will,bue his patients good the meaſure of his praftice. 
4+ Lafily; every man of judgment, and experience might be his 
own beſt thylician would he heed ir;for there are bur g things made 
eſſentially requite to a goodPhylician,thar is,1. Fudgement 2.Inſtitu- 
tion. 3, Experience, &c, 
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CHAP. 
A brief Abſtras of Plato's Moral, and Metap\nſical 
Philoſophie. 


|. Plato*s Moral Philoſophie : I. Ethicks ; where x, of the cbiefeft 
Good ; 2, of Virtue; 3.0f Sin: 4. of the Aﬀettions, and their Mo. 
deration; particularly the 4ffefion of Love ; the Virtue of Fuftice. 
11. Plato's Oeconomicks ; where touching Imitation, Education. 
111, Plato? Politicks ; where 1. of right C onftitution, and Admini- 
firation; 2. Laws, the Rule of ſuch Adminiſtration; 3. Magiſtrates, 
the Initruments of Adminiſtration according to Laws, 11. Plato's 
Metaphylickt; 1.of God, an4 his Eſſence ; 2. his Attributes; 1,Unitiez 
2. Simplicitie ; 3. Immutabilitie ; 4. Eternitie; 5, Omnipreſence ; 
6. Fujtice; 7.Veracitie; 8. Puritie ; 9, Bountie; 10, Omniſcience z 
11. Incomprehenfibilitie ; 12, the Divine Will the Cauſe of all things. 
2, the Humane Soul, its Original, Immaterialitie, Capacitie, Im- 
mortalitie, Rc. 


—_ 


6.1. Aving diſpatcht PIato's Rational, and Natural Philofophic ; Plato's Moral 
H we ſhould now proceed to that which is Moral,and Super- and Metapby: 
natural wherein indeed his excellence ſeems to confift. Bur upon S<&Fbileſe- | 
Refle&Rion, confidering that this undertakement would (ſwell this di- wwe 
ſcourſe before us, beyond the bounds of ap Hiſtorie, and eſpecially 
make this third Book big, and bulkie, much beyond the proportion 
of the reft : | have waved it at preſent, thovgh not without ſome 
thoughts of reaſſuming the ſame, in an intended Syſteme of ſound 
Philoſopbie. Only for the preſent take this abtra? Ideg of Plato's 
Moral, and Supernatural Philoſophie. As for his Mera! Philoſohie, 
it may, according to the different xa, or regard it has to irs obje@, 
be dittributed into (1) Ethick, which reſpeQs perſonal Gubernation 
and Morals. (2) Oeconomick,, which regards the Regiment of Fami- 
lies. (3) Politick,, which comprebends the Government of Cities 
and Nations. | 
Z 2 As 
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&. Of Virtue. 


$- Of Fin. 


Of Sin, the AfeRions, and their Moderation; B.z; 


As for Plato's Ethicks, we find in h'm excellent Contemrlarions 
and Diſcouries (1) of the chiefejt Guod, which be files (1) eawas;;, 
alrrg-they true, (Rep. g.) i.e. moſt real, ſ»bjtanti.l, and jolr., ( 2 ) 
dxetiraler, moſt proper, Rep. 9, (3) —_— (4) «r\sc 
«24551, ply goed. (5) Td «i717 rearrir, tbe Canſe of all good (6) d1ayxaie 
Tale, the molt neceſſary £ood. (PF: id\ar Taha SY, the ſupream I1atea of al 
£04. (8) 4rugy, Infimte. (9) tw o Eaouric, Eternal, and moit living, 
(10) jprendic, uniform. (1 1) wadegyr, « paixler, anveer, pure, imxed, 
Without Jorrow. (1 2) val geey, OPp-r une. ( | 3) vo 96, x $nadic, the 
L tvine, and god-like good. All which contem:Vaituuns vi lic coeleſt 
Gocd, are applicable to none but God ; neither may we preſume, 
that Plato could receive them any way,ſave only by tome (criprural 
Tradition of God. 

6. 2. Plato Philoſophixeth very morally of Virtre, its Divine [n- 
fafion, Nature, and Excellencie. ( 1 ) Touching the D:vine Infuſion of 
Virtue, Plato Meno ahi dporiie, fol.gg. proves at large.that Virtue canic 
not by Is/titution, but Sg wigs, by a Divine Intufien; which he 
proves from this, that God oft uſeth the mort wnkyltul inftruments in 
the produGtion of Virtue. (2) As for the Nature of Virtwe, Plato fililes 
It &moriar, the Harmony of the ſ-ul; alſo $vyir wooribs, the Muſick of the 
foul; And again , evunrgia, brefic, the ſymmetric, and good order of 
the ſoul, whereby every tacuiie keeps its due place and motion ; 
whence (3) follows the b xcellence of Virtue 5 which Plato placeth in 
this; that it gives Health, Amplitude, Libertie, Nobiluie, Firmitude, 
and perfettion unto the humane >041, 

$. 3. Plato Philoſophizeth very notably of Sis, both ingenite,and 
&cquifite. He makes Fn to be wnuntie, a1 cxceſs, or tranſgreſſion of the 
Law ; allo, egitic veg mir ipdir xigor, 4H atting againit right reaſon ; 
whence he mazes it to be axiyight 44 5 dead Gy dxhpunr ve. dpv Sb uG> G16 
PITT11-5 (as K pinom. fol v7 5. ) an rv alional, confujed, erregular 
m-1i9n, &c, And particularly, of irregular inordinate pleaſures, he 
proves, Repub. 9, Thet they are the greate!t Tyrants 3 for the more 1n- 
dulgemt the mind is to them, the more tyr annick, and inſolent they are. 

. 4. Plato diſcourſeth even to admiration, of that 7 emperence, 


4- Of the 4 moderation, which onght ro be in the Aﬀedions, and lenntive 


Aﬀetiions, 


their Tempe- appetite. He makes Temperance to confiſt chiefly in wvaymniq +1, 3 «t+ 


rance fs Mo- 
eration. 


L 


purig, a certain Sympbonie, and Harmonie of the Aﬀeti.ons, as Rep. 4+ 


whence he makes the temperate map tO be iavri xpeirfer, ſtronger than 
ED FS. himſelf ; 


C.tos Plato's Occommicks, Politicks, Metaphyſicks; $5F- ; 


himſelf: whereas the intemperate man is {au73 54ur, weaker and worſe 
than himſelf, 5. e, than his ſenſitive, animel part, | 

$. 5. Plato Philoſophizeth very Divinely of Love, its ſoveraign Particularly 
Throne in, and Influence on the Soul, together with its proper A&s, of Love. 
This he diſcourſeth of at large in his z-uriow, which is whol'y (pers 
in the CI of this foveraign Ate&ion. And more particularly, 
Plato hath admirable diſcourſes of Amitie, or Friendſhip. as in bis 
Lyſis;where he profeſſedly fers himfſelfro Philoſoghize on this Theme, 
which the Title of chis Dialogiſm Riled, os; $1niey, of friend ip, plain- 
ly enough imports. 

$, 6. Laftly, Plato diſcourſeth moſt accurately of Juſtice, in its of Juſtice; 
Univerſal idea and Notion ; eſpecially in his Kepub, 4. where he 
explicates its nature, and influence in all affairs. So again in his de 
Leg. 1 2. We find many other great Etbick contewplationt, and cha- 
ragers, as in other his Dislogues. 

$. 7. As for Plato's Oeconomicks, he philoſophizeth incomparably Plato's , 
of Imitation; which he makes to be the moſt efficacious hp of 0 cconemicky. 
paternel Government. $0 in his de Leg, 5. as cle where, he demon- | 
ſtrates, that the beſt inftitution of youth js by example, & converſa- 
__ He treats alſo of Educetion more largely in his Repub, 4. 7- 

e Leg. 1,597. 

$. 8. Bur chat which renders P/ato moſt famous as to Morals, is Plato's | 
his Politick diſcourſes, which may be reduced to theſe three Heads, 7iricke- 
1. Sach as relate to the conſtitution, and duc Adminiſtration of a Re- 
publick. 2. Such as treat of Laws both humane and Divine, 3. Such 
as give us the CharaRer of a good Magiftrate, to adminiſter accor- 
ding to ſuch Laws. Of each of theſe he philoſophizeth ar large in 
his _ de p—_—_— and de Legibus, &c. I Phileſoph 

.9. Touching Plato's Metaphyſicks,or Supernatural Philoſophie,we Plato's 
— without great notices eo} 1 He ſeems to have had great Meraphyſicks. 
notions, or rather Traditions (originally Fudzick) of Gods Eſſence, as £> 
deſcribed, Exod. 3. 14. whom, in imiration of Moſes, be fliles 7:0 7658 
Th wy rey br auiredr, Wer ir, ec. 2. His Attributes, and 1. his Unitie ; %s attributes. 
that there is oe, and but one true God ; he demonſtrates ar large x, Unitie. 
againſt the Atheiſts, and Polytheiſts of his Age, in his de Repub. 1 0. 
fol. $886. and that ( 1) From the nature of V:ſibles, and the moſt har- 4 
monious varietie of Times, (2) From Univerſal Conſent. (3) From 
Motion, and the firff Motor, (4) From the Soul of the Univerſe, » 
3 2 ne 


$56 


Of God's 


Simplicnie. 


God s Immu- 
rabilitte. 


God's Eter- 
nitie. 


God's Omni- 
preſence. 


God's Faſtice. 


Of God's 
Peracitie. 
God's Paritie. 


God's Benig- 
nite. 

God's Onni- 
ſcience. 

God's incom- 
 Prebenſibilitie 
God's Will the 
cauſe of all 
things. 


2. Of the 
Human Soul, 


God's Eſſence, and Attributes , the Human Soul, B. T7 


the providence of God inſpiring, and animating all things, fol. $95. 
1. From that great innate Idea of God- in the foul, 899, &c. 
2. Plato diſcourſeth very Divinely of the ſimplicitie of God, whom he 
wakes to be «ayir, Without mixture, and uirer Er\Ge & v5 ianrh poppy, 
to remain (imple 1 hy own form, 4. He avoweily owns Gods Immyu- 
tabilitie, So in his Parmenides, To by axiraror x TeTer 77)» the one fir't Fe. 
ing is immobile, and the ſame... Again he faics, that God is «wrdgares, 
«Tegriegts XC. 4. Plato alſo demonſtrates the Eternitie of God. So 
Times fol. 27. i © i «8 ine #3 8x; ior, that which is almay:s the 
ſame, can have no beginning. The fame he infifts on in his £h.cdry, 
5. Plato Parmen. 1;$. proves the omnipreſence of God, from his Sin- 
plicitie, and immenſitie ; for that which has no bounds, cannot be 
confined. 6. P7at» vindicates the Fuſtics of God. Parmen. 124. WW ith 
God there is the moſt exad Goverament, &c. So de leg. 3. He faies, 
That Futtice follows God, as the vindicator of his Law, fo de Leg. 10, 
7.He philoſophizeth alſo accurately of God's Fidelitie and Veracitie; 
he faith, God is ard anivus, Truth it ſelf, and wy6lo «xx$ic, the firſt 
Truth. 8, He greatly detends the puritie of Gad, Rep. 2. $4 pitir 
xax3y x#1G6, Kc. God cam do wo Evil, neither is be the Author of Evil, 
9. He makes memion of the Benignitie of God, ax» &a93; 5 S436; is 
not God good? &c. 1o. Hc mentions alſo the Omniſcience of God, 
and demonſtrates the ſame at large; Parmen. fol, 134. &c, where he 
treats at large of Divine Ideas 3 as alſo in his Timew. 11. He diſ- 
courſeth alſo of God's incomprebenſibilitie,Parmen. 134. &yragy 1 5uis 
&c. 12.He makes God? will to be the Original, Univerſal, Soveraign, 
and firft cauſe of all things, as alſo of their futurition, Repub. 6. 
lia Tax437" wales angr, XC. 13. Farther Plato treats largely, and ac- 
curateiy ot the providence of God, of Keligion, of- the puritie and 
ſimplicuie of divine Worſhip, &c.. Laftly, Plato philoſophizeih very 
fublimely of the Human Sonl, its divine origination, immateriali:ic, 
infinite capacitie, immortalitie, perfettion, and AGivity, Theſe, wi.h 
many other Metaphyſick, contemplations, Plato fhilofophizeth much 
of, which greatly demonfirace his acquaintance with,and derivations 
from Fudaick Traditions, as it may hereaiter farther appear. 
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BOOK 1 


Of Peripatetick, Cynick, Stoick, Sceptick, 
and Epicurean Philoſophte, 


CHAP. L 


Of Ariſtotelick, or Peripatetick P4:loſophie, it's 
Tradu#1on from the Jews. 


Thi traduion of Ariftotle*s Philoſophie from the Fews,proved 1.By Teſti- 
monies of Ariftobulus,Clear chus,Clemens,Fuſebius, Steuch. Eugub, 
Selden. 2. By rational Arguments; 1. Ariſtotle”s converſe with Jews, 
or, 2. with their books; 3, bis chief notions from Plato. 1, His Phy- 
ficks : touching the firjt matter from Gen. 1. 2. Gods being the fir ff 
mover: the ſouls ſpirituality. 2. His Metaphyficks, obje&, Adequate 
ens, Principal God ; Gods providence, and the Souls ſeparate ſtate, why 
Ariftotle rejefed ſome Traditions of Plato. His Ethicks,and Politicks 
Jewiſh. Ariſtotle's Life, and Charafiey ; bis Parallel with Plato. 
Hi Dedrines Acroatich, and Exoterick, His Works, which genuine, 
$&c. His Succeſſor Fheophraſtus, His Interpreters, Aphrodiſeus, 
&c. The Arabian Commentators pers. by the $S cholemen, 7 be gee 
eral idea of Ariftotle's Philoſopbie, and particularly; 1+ Of Ari- 
ftorle*s Logick, 2. His Ethicks. 1. of mans happineſs, both obje&ive 
and formal. 2. of the principles of humane Adis, 1. of the praftick. 
Fudgment, or Prudence. 2. of Volition: 3, of Conſultation. 4. Of 
$lecion. 3. Of Voluntarineſs and Liberty, their identitie and com- 
bination with volumarie intrinſick neceſſitie, &c, 4. Of Moral Good * 
or Virzue, its genus, babit ; its form, mediocritie; its rule, 333; xinc, 
or the Law of Nature ; its definition, &c, Of Sin, its «nia anomie, 


&c, 3. His Phyſicks. 4. His Metaphyſics. : 
$+* 1, Next 
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Eugubinus. 


The Traau810n of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie from the Jews, B.z; 


$.1, Extto the Platonick , we ſhall mention the Peripatetick, 
or Ariſtotel:ck Philoſophie, which received no ſmall ad- 

vantage, and improvement, from the Fewiſh Church, 

and 3cripture; as we may both from Autorittive, and Rational Ar- 
guments juftly conclude. As for Autorities, we have brft that of 
Ariſtcbulws,a ſeQator of Ariſtotle's Philoſophie,mentioned by Clemens 
Alexandr. cu. 5. who brings in Ariftobulw affirming, that Ariſtotle 
ire of 27) Mevdie viur, & Tf Eo iprncdy aapenrary y depended much upon 
* Moſes's Law, and the other Prophets. So again, Clemens Alexandrinu 
cp5u- I; and Enſebius Prep. Evang. lib 9. Make mention of one Cle- 
archus Solenſ;s, a Diſciple of Ariſtotle*s, who teftifieth, that he ſaw a 
certain Few, with whom Ariſtotle had converſation. Euſebime's words 
are theſe, Kiiz@- #1 5 eauranlaic grnioger cm) wore del Urs, Bichic Age 
PTiTIAG Ty piootzge Trethy NN Tire ati Led aiur dravibnn niger, ad) wee ff ae youre, 
&c, *© Clearchus a Peripatetick Fhiloſopher, in his firſt Book of Sleep, 
© &c. In what follows Euſebius, (quoting Cleerchus's own words) 
ſhews us, * That whilſt Ariſtotle lived in the maritime Regions of 
© Aſie, amongſ other Students of Philoſopbie, there affociated him- 
© ſelf to him a certain fludiaus lnquiſitive Few, who converſing fami- 
© liarly wich Ariſtotle,and his Diſciples, wapitiss 7} parar, ©: Igxs, (Which 
* according to Clearchus's relation, are Ariftotle's words) he commu- 
© nicated more than he received, Then Exſebius addes ; © Honored 
© Clemens makes mention alſo hereof in 5pos, 1. concerning which, 
© he thus ſpeaks : Kniepx@- Of 5 currdlarinde eidiees guoi wa Lud dior of 'AgugariaN 
© ewryirle, Clearchus the Peripatetick, ſaics he, knew certain Few, 
who had converſation with Ariſtotle. Thus Ewſeb. Prep.l.g.f-240-Edir. 
Paris 1544» Augaſt, Steuch. Eugub, abounds much in I 
Namely, that the beſt carts of Ariftotle's Philoſophic were derived 
originally from the Moſaick, Theologie, Thus de Perenni Philoſoph. 
lib. 4. cap. 1- Eugnbinus gives us Ariſtotle's confeſſion, 7 hat there was 
one God,wwbo overraled not ouly beavenly Motions, but alſo the whole world, 
anſwerable to Moſes's Theologie. The fame he confirms cap. 7. 8. 9- 
The like he proves of the Divine Beatitude, confiſting in contempla- 
1i0n, as cap. 11. 12.19. But mare particularly cap. 20. he demon- 
ſtrates, how Ari/totle conſelliag, * chat God created man and woman 
© for the preſervation of man-kind, marveliouſly accorded with 
© Moſes herein, For Arifotle in Oeconomicis, de Conjugio, —_— 
ow 


C4 Such its TraduRion, proved by Teſtimonies: 

b. w necefarie Marriage is, faith, Yrs Tegawtor plas ware TY Flv ixerigu 1 
pune THre airdlgyes ty if guramnae woge The xenmiar, © It was thus provided by 
© the Divinive it (cl, or Gud, that there (hould be a Natore both 
© of Male and Female for communion. Whence Eugubinus colle&s, 
© That as Moſes faith, He created them male and female 3; (o thou 
© heareſt Ar1/totle in this place (which is a wonder) ſaying, Thar 
©che Divinitie provided that there ſhould be Male and Female for 
© communion, to the intent that Nature, which cannot ſobfiſt in one 
* Individual, might be propagated by rhe ſucceſſion of ſpecies : Thou 
* (halt fee therefore in Ariffotle, and wonder at the ſame, the ſame 
© 7heologie which is in Mcſes, touching the creation of man, &c. 
Thus Eugubinus; who 115. g. cap. 7. thoroughout Demonſtrates 
more fully, * That Ariſtotle marvellouſly accorded with the Moſarck 
© Theolopie, rouching mans creation by God, the formation of the 
© bodie, the difference of Sex, and the Infufion of the Soul from 
© without. And in what follows cap. $. 9. He proves that Ariſtotle 
conceived the fame, touching the immortaliiie of the Soul, To which 
we may add the Teftimony of Selden, (de Fure Nat. Gent. Hebreor, 
lib. 1. cap. 2. fel 14.15.) where, having cited the Authoritie of 
Ariftobulus, for Ariſtotle's traducing much of his Philoſophie from 
the Fews, he addes : © And certainly there is yet extant an old com- 
© ment of ſome Hebrews, affirming, That Arifiatle being about to 
die, inftruged his Diſciples touching the immortalitie of the Soul, 
© alſo of its puniſhment, and reward, according as he had been 
* caught by the peculiar Poſtericie of Shem, id eft, by the Fews : al'o 
© that having been admonithed by Simeon the Fuji ( High Prieft) he 
© charged his old Opinions, in all points, wherein he had formerly 
© held againft the Law, and Do&rine of the Hebrews, and was trant- 
© formed into another man. MSS: in the Library at Oxford. But al- 
© beic there is no ground, why we (hould believe theſe Figments 3 
Cyet hence it is ſufficiewly evident, thac there prevailed an opinion 
t even amongſt the Hebrews themlel- es, of a tingular commynion, 
© and commerce 'twixt them and the ancient Greek Philoſophers, as 
©to the Tradu&ion, -and Reception of Sciences, whereunto the 
© Chriſtian Fathers, Clemens Alexandrinus, Fuſtin, Theodoret, Am- 
*© broſe, and others, are Conlonous, Thus Selden; who fol, 23, addes 
* more of like import. | 


' 6. a. But 
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Rationa! Ar- $.'2. But to come to ſome rational conjetiures, whence we may 
guments, with great probabilitie conclude, that Arijtotles Philoſophie, as to irg 
=) jg purer, ard more Orthodox paris, was very much traduced from the 
verſe wth Jeriſp Church, and Scriptures. If that prove true, which was even 
Jews. now mentioned, that Ariſtoriewas in Afia, yea in Syria, and Fudes, 
' (as we may preſume with Alexander) then we may eahly be fati(- 
fied, how he came to acquaint himſelf with the Fewihh Learning, 
and Records. For if Ariſtotle attended Alexander unto Fthenicia, 
and 7ndea, we cannot rationally conceive he would let paſs ſuch a 
people as the Fews were, (o renowned for ancient Records and Wi(- 
dorm, without acquainting himſelf with their Principles and Dodrine, 
eſpecially they being thoſe, from whom his Matter Plato received 
2. Alexan- his choiceſt contemplations. 2. But on ſuppoſiticn, that Ariſtotle 
der*s procu- was not in Fudes with Alexander,yer tis credibly ſaid, that Alexander 
_— all furniſhed him with all the choiceſt Books (yea, whole Libraries } 
ws. that he could meet with in his Eaftern Expedition : amongſt which, 
we may rationally conje&ure the Fewi/h Records, and Books were 
not omitted ; .eſpecialy ifthat be true, which Foſephus mentions of 
Alexander's coming to Feruſalem, and vouchſafing particular honours 
: _ and favours to the Fewiſh Nation, &c. But 3. This is certain, that 
eriorvy $ Ariſtotle received the more choice parts of his Philoſophic from his 
Fino. Maſter P/ato, as we could eafily demonſtrate, by multitudes of par- 
ticulars, both in his phyſicks, Metaphyficks, :Ethicks, and Politicks, 
wherein Ariſtotle follows Plato in many of his choicer Notions, 
«7 iz, though he cloaths them in his own Method. Now that 
Pluto received his Philoſophie, both matter and form, for the chief- 
eft part, from the Fews, and ſacred Scriptures, has been proved in 

the former Book. | 
$. 4. Bur to give a more full Demonſtration of the Tradudicn 
of Ariſtorles Philaſophie from the Fewiſh Church, and Scriptures 
criginally, we ſhall give ſome brief touches on ſome of the more 
1. Ariſtotle's Principal materials thereof, As 4. whence (prang/the choicer parcs 
Phyſicks of Ariſtotle's Phyſicks, but from ſome Traditions imparted ro him by 
from Plato, his Matter Plato. Thus Ariftotle's notions about the fir/t matter of all 
_—_— _ things, and its affeions are evidently nothing elſe but ſome broken 
Arifloce's fragments of thofe Traditions, -which Plato had received. originally 
firſt matter. from the Fewiþ Church, touching the firft Chaos, or rude Maſs, out 
of which all things were at firſt created, as Gen. 1, 2. Hence it = 
| that 


Cr. Ariſtotle's Phyſics : firſt Matter, firff Mover, &%c! 564 


that Ariftorle Riiles his firf matter Informe, yet capable of any form ; 
indeterminate, and indigeſied, a meer paſſive power, &c. which are no- 
tions exaftly conform to the Meſaick deſcription, Gen. 1. 2. as we 
have before demonſtrated. The fame may be ſaid for Ariſtotle's two 
other principles, privation :nd Forme, of which we have before , -;, 
trexed in Plato's Phyficks, Again AriFotle in his Phyficks. 11b. 1. cap, 1 Fo pron 
2.3. 6.7. a8 lib. 8, cap, 6. 7. 10. is very copious in his Philoſor hizings from Plato's 
on the firſt Mover ; proving, that he is immoveable, one eternal indivi- deſcription of 
ſible Being, void of all quantity, &c. wherein he exzQly ſoilows Plats, God: 
and the Scripture Revelat*on of God, as Me Grammaticus in Ari- 
ſtor, de anima. As to the humane Soul, (which takes up a gocd part 
of Phyſicks) Diogenes Laertivs, in the life of Arijtorle, aſſures us, 
that he held with Plate, »W 4uyls davudler, that the ſoul was ſpiritual, of the gout © 
&c. The fame is mentioned by Fohan. Grammaticus inhis Preface to its ſpirituality 
Arijt. de Anima. 7 his Plato received originally from the Fewiſh 
Church, as we have before proved, &c. Farther Ariſtotle ſeems to arjnoretes 
have had (me Notices of the Souls creation and infuſton by God. mirifice con* 
Thos Steucb. Eugubinus de Peren. Philoſoph, lib. 4. cap.24. © As Moſes ſentit cum 
$ ſaid, God breathed into ba Nojtrils the breath of life, Gen. 2. 7.- So Thcologia | 
« Ariſtotle, in libris de Generat, Animal, fſaics, that the mind came —_ 
' SgxSw from without. So Ariſtot. de Anima, having proved that it is congirum, . 
imp {ible thac the fenfitive Soul (hould-come from without, becavſe formatumqz 
it is conrcined in the ſeed : he concludes of the wind. xaixwra #3 my corpus, da-* 
Jr pave $4 eg der inet mians 3) Deion 7) palrere 292 9 7h 75 crpyele xenerd pea. ING (Cxup 
ex aipyere, [1 remains that the mind alone be infuſed from without, and YaFicratemny, 
that ut alone be Divine, whoſe operation communicates not with gorpore- RITgr 445 1 
ous action. Whence the ſame Ariſtotle calls the mind ov344ial gy, mot jnfpirarams. 
akin co God, Yea, de Anima, lib. 1, text.q. He makes the ſoul, Stexch, Eugad 
<ra35, & «ry 7, tO be impatible, and immeixt, 3. e. ſimple and incor. ſin, PAPRES> 
ryptibie. Sotext 7. he ſaies, 5 # 1c x=e53e, but the mind is ſeparable Philof. 1:9.c.7 
from the bodie, i e. incorporeovs. See more Part. 1, B.3.c.7. $. 6. 
Yea, why may we not ſafely conjeQure, that Ariffotle received the 
chief Ideas of his Hiftorie of Animals (which is his Maſter-piece) from 
Solomon's Books, which he writ of the Nature of Animals? a, But 2. Ariſtotles 
we paſs on ©o Ariſtotle's Met apbyſicks, which indeed ſeem nothing el(e MG 
but ſome fragments, or miſcellaneous colleAions he had gathered up from Plato. 
out of Plato's Philoſophie. For the chief obje& of his Meraphyſicks, 5 
he makes to be #34, Kc, ens quatenus e#s 5 Which is the proper 

; Aaa- notion 
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P - -- %- notion whereby Plato (as Pythagoras before him) expreſſed Got, 
Myſichs - nal traduced originally from Exod. 3, 14. as we have fully prov 
x0d.3.14. afore in Pythagors's Metaphyficks, chap. 8. $. 4. The fimple af- 
The Af-&iong fEctions of this +3 t» Ens, Being, Ariftotle makes to be Unity, Verity, 
of Ens,Unity, and Bonity, which are the Aﬀections, which Plato attributes unto 
Peritie, and God, and that jn imitation of Fewiſh and ſacred Tradition as be- 
Boxitie. fore. B. 2. C.8. 6.4. 5. Farther, that Arifotle had much know- 
: ledge of God, his ſpiritual Nature, and Providence, and that 
Ariſtotles from his Mafter Plato's Philoſophizings , we are informed by 
—_ f Diogen's Laertius in his Life z where he tells us, that Ari/totle col1- 
; formable to Plato, defined God thus, ir $4ir «ovuler, God #4 4 ſpirit. 
Touching Ari- He alſo tells us, that Ariftotle held Gods Providerce to reach 
Norle $84 pxeh #® Gemvier, Even to Celejtrals, * if) «x ivuver ewror, ra di Fea x7 Thy mg: 
one Ayes 2. Tire ooprdStns inoropily, and that be wa immoveab'e, bit o'dered 
formitiero &arthly affairs, according to that ſympathie, or congrvence they had to 
Moſes. See Celejtials, Another piece of Metaphyficks regards the Soul in its 
Steuch. Eu- ſeparate State, whereof ſome think Ariſtotle hal ſome notices, 
BS kite, $9. Sir Kenelm Digby, in his diſcourſe of the Soul, fol, 431, fir 
L4c1.9.8.9. Edit. Eng. )< If we (faith he) had Arij/totle's Book, which he wrote 
\ © of the Soul, npon the Death of his Friend Exdemus, it's very 
The 89 © likely wetſhould there ſee his evident affertion of her immorta- 
ſeparated, © litie, 8c. This ſome gather alſo from that paſſage, which is 
: faid to drop from him whilſt he lay a dying, viz. 0 Being of Fe- 
A rational ing; have mercy on me, But to ſpeak what ſeems to be the truth in 
pom ids this matter: Though Arifotle was ready to entertain ſuch notions 
SeBed ſane of Of God, and his Providence, as were agreeable to the model of his 
She more fub- Keaſon, yt ſuch as depended purely on Tradition he rejected, as 
hey yy, - Not agreeable to a Philoſopher. Hence, whereas Plato ( as 
mk ov rape hg. an4 all the Phileſcphers before Ariſtotle) held the pro- 
* duction of rhe firſt matter by God; he aſſerted an Frernitie of 
Matter : and whereas Plato afferted that all things were made 
conformable to the exemplar of Divine Ideas, or Decrees; Arijioile 
not fully compretending what Plato imperfectly received, and 
imparted, touchihg thoſe Divine Ide, utterly expungeth them 
out of his Philoſophie. This therefore ſeemeth to b2 the genuine 
reaſon why Ariſtotle embraced not more readily thoſe greater, 
and more Divine myſteries of Fewiſh Wiſdom, as well as his Va- 
ſter Plato,and Pythagors ; becauſe they were matters of pure _ 
above 


C.r; Ariſtotle's Erhicks, and Politicks, from the Jews! 


above the reach of his natural Reaſoy. Plato, as Pytha ors, CONVErs 
ling much in the Ortental parts, and (as we have endeavoured to 
prove) with many fews in Zgypt, &c. They much recreated 
themſelves with any ancient &ecords, Traditions, or K eports of 
Divine matters, though never ſo myſterious, and above their ca- 
pacities : But Arztotle giving himſelf up wholly to the governs 
ment of his Reaſon, he confined himſelf ro ſuch Tradit ons, as 
would ſuit therewith, rejecting all other, which his corrupt 
Reaſon cuuld not comprehend, or reduce to demon.tration, And 
he himſelf ſeems to give this as a reaſon, why he diſcourſed no 
more of things future, and Divine ; becauſe (ſaith he, Eth. 11h. 1. 
Cap. 10.) v3 wixur dgaric ruir, What ts future, is to us vncertain. He ſo 
much idolized his own Kkeaſon (which was indeed very Maſculine 
and Nervous) as "that he lighted all Trad:tigns, which carried not 
with them evidence, and Netices of their Truth. (This made him 
either wholly to rejzea, or el{- miſerably to adulterate the more 
ſublime, and Divine of Plato's Traditions). But 3. As to Ariſtotle's 
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3-Ariſtorle'} 


Ethicks, there ſeems to Le more evident Chara@-rs of their Tra- Ethicks. 


duRion from the ſacred Fewiſh fountain originally, if not imme- 
diately, for all the Chara&ers, he gives (Ethic.l1b.1.cap.1.3. &c.) 
of the chiefeſt good, are the ſame, which Plato laies down: ſo alfo 
his Charadtr of Friendfhip, Juſtice, Temperance, and other Virtues, 
are tor the main (though not in the ſame method) derived from 
Plato, and we nexd not doubt, but originally from ſome ſacred 


Author, 8oluwez, or ſome other. 4.As for Ariffotle's Politicks, great 4. His Poli: 
part'of them ſeem to have much cognation with the Fewiſh In- ticks from rhe 
ſtitutes, and we may rationally conjeRture, had their derivation Jew% 


thence : So Cunew (de Reprb.Hebr.p.21.) tells us, © That Ariſtotle 
© in his Books of Polrticks, recites certain Fdids, compoſed by the 
'© moſt ancient Legiſlators, which are very like to the Moſaick Inti- 
© utes, For Vxylvs, King of the Elan, forbids his SubjeAs to Vor- 
© o29e their Fields for mony. And the Locrexſes were torbid to 
£ ſel] the poſſeſſions of their Anceſtors, &c, And in our former di- 
ſcourſe of Philologi-, touching the Original of Pagan Laws, we 
have proved their Trad»&1on from the Inftitutes of Moſes, &c. 


$. 4. But to proceed to ſomewhat a more general account of Ariſtotle's 
Ariftotle, his | ife, and Philoſophie, which peradventure may add Life. 


ſome ſtrength to our particular Hypotheſis, Arijtotle was torn at 
al Aaaz b Stagira, 


An Account of Ariſtotle's Life, Bj; 


Ftagira, (belonging ſometimes to Thracia, but at Ariftot!e's birth 
under the Macedonian Empire ) his Parents were Nicomacbus, and 
Phejtis, according to that Greek Hexameter 
Owride 3 parnrgges x) Nizopdys wnirhee. 
This Nicomachns was Phyſician to King Amyntas, who was Father 
to ?hilrp, and Grandfather to Alexander the Great. Arijtetle in me- 
mory of his Fatner, called his Son Nicomachus, to whom he 
writes his Erhi:ks, which were thence call-d his Nicomachia, to 
differcuce them from his Exdemia, and Magna Moralia. For Ari- 
flotle lett three forts of Etbicks, as Voſſim. Albeit Cicero doubts, 
whether theſe k thicks were not writ by Nicomachus himſelf; that 
this Nicomachus writ Books of Ethick:, 1s the athrmation of Suidas, 
Ariilotle in the ſ-vent-eath year of his age went to Plato, whom 
he heard twenty years. After Plato's death, which was in the birlt 
year of 108. O'ympiad (Speuſippms his Nephew {ucceeCing in the 
Academy} Ari;totle went to Hermias theEunuch, King of Artana 
of Myſia, with whom he lived three years.. After the death of 
. Hermis, upon the requeſt of Phlip, Ariſtotle came to Macedon, 
where having lived eight years with Alexander, he returnzd to 


Athens ; And the Academie being przpolſeſſed by Xenocrates, 


Ariſtotls made choice of the Lyceum (a place in the Suburbs of 
__... Athens, built by Pericles forthe exerciting of. Souldiers) where 
Periparetici \\.. 4nght Philoſophie, walking conſtantly every day 'till the 


A. T1IreT oe | | 
nominari. hour of Anointing, whence his Se was called Perrpatetick, Thus 


ſetz ſfuz Laertiws: So alfo Heſychius in Avittotle : 5 83 Sarernmi prumngia ide 


condirorem He Ti @ dares ret xr nald gta aire Agrarian. *© The Per patetick 
=. oh 28-< Philoſophie was ſo termed from Arintotle, who began it in the 
wan ye = © Peripatam, or Ambulatorie: So Licero Academ.s, © Thoſe who wer? 
in Xyſto ſeu © with Ariftetle, were call2d Peripateticks, becauſe they diſputed 
Horro ambu- © walking in the Lyceuas. Ariſtotle taught Philoſophie in the Lyceunr 
larioni ac- tyelye yeags. Burafter the death of Alexander, who upheld him, 
2 ſome of his Emvlators conſÞiring-againſt his Lite, he lett Athens, 
Laert. lib.e. and went to Chalcis.” He lived after the death of Plato 26 years, 
Hornius Hiſt and*< died 63 years:aged ; Whereof ſee more in Laertiw of his 
Phil.1.3-c.15 fe, &c. 
Ariſtotles ©. 5. As for Ariſtotle's Charaer, we find him greatly applaud- 
CharaFer. ed by the Ancients for his Univerſal kill in Sciences. Plato himſelf 
(who. is ſometimes inveRive againſt Arztorle) Riles him he, By 
| ute 
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Intellet of his Schole 3 as alſo <\uS ing pixbonper, the Philoſs hey of Truth, 
L aertins lib. $. fates, That be was a perſon of great Study, and incve- 
dible Invention. It 1s faid alſo, © That he was the firſt that colle- 
* Ked the diſperſed members of Philoſephie into. one bodie, and 
* Syſteme : he preſcrived in his Logicka certain form of Argu- 
* mentation: he perfeted Ethicks begun by Socrates: of Phyficks 
© he diſcourſed ſo aceurately, as that h> leit all, even Plato him- 
© ({e]f behind him he beſtowed moſt Profitable indeavours in 
© ſearching into the Hiſtorie of Azimals, of which he writ almoſt 
* 50 Volumns : as Plizy lib. 8. cap. 16. Drintul, lib. 12. cap,11. & 
Hornius Hiſt. Philoſ. l1b.3. cap,15. Quintilian lib. 10. cap. 1. makes 
this honourable mention of him : © Why ſhould I mention Ari- 
© ftotle ? whom I doubt, whether Iſhould account more fimous 
© for his knowledge of things, or for his copiouſheſs of writing, 
* or for his ſuavitie of ſpeech, or for his Acumen of Invention, 
*or for his variety of Works. Plizie ftiles him the Corypbeus in 
all Sciences. Arnobius lib. 3. adverſ. Gent. tells us, © That Ariſtotle 
© was a perſon of an excellent ingenie, and ſurpaſſing in Doftrines 
Nay, is bold to ftile him, Oze of an Univerſal knowledge ;, yea, 
the meaſure or en4 of humane underſtanding. Hieronymw in K eg, 
Monach. cap. 11. faies, © Ariſtotle was the Prince of the W iſe men, 
* a Prodigie, and the grand Miracle in all Nature, who: ſeems to 


have had infuſed into him whatever the humane ingenie was- 


© raturally capable of- And in cap. 3. loxe, he atteſts, that there 
©w-re certain honorarie pieces of braſs mony, flampt on the one 
* tide with Ariftotle's Image, and on the other, with this Iuſcrip- 
*tion, Natwre Miraculum, the Miracle of Nature, as Hornius Hift. 


© Philof. lib, 3, cap. 15. See a more ample Charafter of Ariftetle's 


glorie, that he was too inveRive, and invidious, againſt ſuch as 
differed from him; and not ſo candid in relating their-oPinion, 
as he ought to have been. This is evident from is finiſter treats 
ing Democritus, Parmenides, yea, -and his own Maſter Plato, who 


felt: rhe firokes of his cenſorious Rod, whence Laertivs brirgs. 


in Plato, -complaining againſt Arzfotle, that he was like a young 
Colt, that.'kicked- againſt its Dam, &c; Indeed we have a juſt, 
and exa& Cheracter of Ariftotle, in-Caſi ſpeculo Moral. Dnehi. lib.n, 
cap. 6. '* I conceive (faies he) Ariftotle to be in refuting others 1 
Camel, in Philoſophizing the Prince of all. I call him. a Came! 


im 
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*in refuting, becauſe he ſtrikes them with the heels of Envy, 

© from whole dugs he ſucked rhe Ne&arof Philoſophie. In Phi- 
© loſophizing, I call bim a Prince, becauſe he diſcourſeth ſo of 

© the ſecrets of Nature, as none more acutely, he demonſtrates 

* {o,as none more accurately; he defends ſo,as none more ftoutly, 

* Wheretore, as in refiting others, he is ſcarcely to be ſaluted ; 

*ſo in his demonſtrating of things, I would have him to be 

© embraced with both arms. If he refels ( if I miſtake not) he 

* doth either change the word, or invert the ſenſe, or teign a 

© new one 2 and as Hercules with the Pygmeys, ſo Arijtotie with a 

* thadow, Contends de lana caprina. 

A compariſm $. 6, If we conſider a comparative'y with Plato, we ſhall 
twixt Plato, find the l-arned very diftering in their compariſons *rwixt the 
& Ariſtotle. 1, and the other. Some there are, who place Arijtotle in many 
degre2s of Preeminence above Plato, as the Scholemen univerſally 

do : Others there are, who give the Precedence to Plato, as ſome 

Fathers did. Bur ifany degree of compariſon be lawful, I chink 

that of Ludovicus Vives is moſt agreeable, who gives them each, 

though in different regards, a preeminence over rhe other. 50 

Lud. V ives in Augutt. Civ.lib.$. cap.12. © The Greeks ſtile Plato San, 

"NR © the Divine, Ariſtotle saiare, the Demon, or Imell:gent. Arijtotle, | 
_ * © had almoſt ſaid, excels Plato in the Sciefe of Khbetorick , albeit 
Ws. * P{ato,without peradventure,ſurpafſeth Arz/totle in the exercitation 
um Philoſo. © and uſe thereof. For Arif ofle alwaies loved brevity, both of 
phorum prz- © things, and ſentences : therefore his great-care was to admit of 
cipuusuber@, * nc {upervacaneous word, Plato ſaid, that Xemocrates wanted 
amplam, ono * ſpurs, Lut Ariſtotle his condiſciple a bridle, &c. As for Plato's 
- - pr tug Eloquence, it is thus chara@erized by Quntilian, [ib. 10. cap 1. 
aMceAabar, * Plato Was inveſted with a kind of Divine, and Homerick facultic 
Horn. Hiſt. * of Orating : He ſwells much beyond Proſe, and that which the 
Phil.l.7.c.14. * Greeks call Pedeſter Oration 5 ſo that he ſeems to me to be in- 
© ſpired not with rhe ingenie of a man, but with a certain Del- 
© bick, Oracle. Ariſtotle uſ:d an elepant Oration, but acc_'rate, 
© nervous. ſtrift,/and next to an obſcure mode of fpe=ch. as Horn. 
© 4;4. Phil. lib 7.cap.14 If we compare Arittorle an Plats in point 
of Logick,, and method of Philoſophizing, it is evident that Plato's 
Logick,, or me:hod of Ratiocination, was more plain and fami- 
liar, :mixe4 with many elegant illuſtrations and es 
wherea 


2 As to Logich, 
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whereas Ariſtotle's method was more artificial, and accurate, con» 
ſiſting of more exa&t definitions, diviſions, and demonſtrations, 
Whence that Famous ſaying, Plato teacheth, Ariftotle proves. Thus 
Keck, Trad. n. precogn. ay oor '* God has honoured. the Peri- 
© patetick, Sect = with this gory: that what Plats, and others 
© handled, and delivered confuſedly, and imperfeRly, wichout 
© Method, and order, under the ſhadows of Metaphors, and Fa- 
© blez, the ſame things Ari/totle firſt delivered unto mankind, un- 
© der the form ofa dext*rous Method well regulated, and whoſe 
* parts are full, and complete, Bur if we compare them in re- 
gard of Metaphyſicks, and divine contemplations, its evident, yea, 3. Ar to Me« 
confeſt, that Arz/torle was far inferiour to Plato herein : And the taphyſicks. 
reaſon 15 as apparent; for Plate delighting himſelf much in 
Fewiſh Traditions, which he hid imbibed partly from the Pytha- 
gorean Philoſophie, and partly by. means of his own perſonal 
converſation in the Oriental parts, he thereby obtained great 
notices of Divine Myſteries, eſpecially of ſuch as related to the 
origine of the Univerſe,the ſpiritual nature, and perfetion of God, 
the Immortality of the Sou! &c. But Ariſtotle, as Simplicius ob- 
ſerves of him, confining himſelf to the ſphere of his own Rea- 
ſon, would needs examine Divine matters by Nature, and admit 
nothing but what was grounded on Natwres Light, or rather on 
his own corrupt Reaſon. Whence he rjefted all ſuch Orien:al 
Traditions, as would not ſtoop to his proud Ratiocination, as a,;igore's. 
before. Do#rines 

$. 7. Ariſtotle's Philoſophizings were (as *tis prefumed) by him- either Acraes 
ſelf diſtribured into dugurnxe Or dxgrapdrna, Acroaticks, Or Acroama- !ick.97 Exotes 
ticks, and ferred Exotericts.his Acroatick Dodrines he ravght in the 7 
morning waking in the Lyceum, whereunto he admitted none but \,gris matu- 
the choicer wits, or genuine Diſciples whence *twas termed egirdlec tinis legebar 
4#2m3e 3-the Exotericks he taught in the evening, whence it was cal- ca, quz fub- 
led eeirdls $43 : theſe were more common. His Acroaticks con- ©iliorizerant: 
tain bis more ſebtile Philoſophie namely his Phyſicks, and 4 ogick Diſ- —_— 
c-ptations : his Exotericks comprehend his more vulgar Philoſog bi- > ;42 me- 
zings, and other Diſcourſes ; as his Politicks, Ethicks, Rhetorick, ridic Exote- 
and ſuch like, Thus Gellivs, lib. 20. cap. 4. © Ariftotle* iterigms F1cis dabar 
© were thoſe his Comments, which pu. to Rbetorich medira- pegs 


* tations, the Faculiie of wrangling, and the knowledge of Politicks. ;;u, bf. 42. 
| Hit 1.79.c.4 . 
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© His 'Azgeuelis were thoſe, in which-more remote, and fubtile Phi- 

*loſophre, wav'agitated, and which appertained ro Phy:ick Contem- 

* plations, and DialeRick Diſce; tati >»ns, His Acroamaticks he red in 

the morning to h's more ripe and choice Wits, bur Exotericks pro- 

miſcuouſly without choice : whence the former were called $uy0. 

and «awe 3 alſo avirder ia dn, as the latter fax. according to Horn, 

Hi't. Philoſ. lib 7, cap. 9. Lucian in his Dialogue inſcribed pim weginc, 

divides Ariſt:tle*'s Writings into iZurigard & fowrugune Exotericky, & & ſo- 

terick;whereof the latter are the tame witch his Acroaticks. which 41» 

m nius{ in Ariſtotelis Categ.Yaies,were fo called, ns ri wg ri priciee any 

alc 11625 31 xb2o1:becanſe be therein diſcourſed with bis genuine and pro- 

per Diſciples. Theſe Acroaticks, he farther acquaints us,were wrong. 

ewre, delivered inhbis own perſon, namely '<&r 038 3f dixeis rggomwre The Ines 

Alar imvidirerrd Sxtila 1 airs Nidey = Gina grudrur dxeerctitrer,y oic ox int 

vio 65 600} Tegrxons3rom, IN Which he reacheth in his own proper 

© perſon, his own Phenomena, the which he endeavours to prove by 

* rhe moſt exquiſite arguments, beyond vulgar Capacities. Plutarch 

in the life of Al-xander rells us, that ©* the Peripatetichs ca'led theſe 

© more Myjtick, and weightie Do&rines axgaudnd: x inoxincds Acroa- 

© matick,, and Epoptick: namely in allufon, unto the Eleufinian Ia- 

*creds; wherein thoſe whowere initiated were for che firſt four 

© years called wire My.ticks : who ftocd on the thfElhold before the 

THlvd non eft - 474716, bur in the bfch year they had the privilege of being ad+ 

prxrermit- © mined into the inner Sacras.y, there to contemplate the hidden 

rendum, cir- © Sacreds, whence they were tiled irima contemplators. So. in like 

ca Ariſtote- © manner the Secrets of Philoſophie which Ariforle delivered to his 

lis cempora, © regu;ne Diſciples were termed.;rizme £popiick?, As for Ariftcile's 

«pan oro Exeterichs, we have them thus explicated by Clemens Alexandr, 

rw Me- A&authoyixe Þ4 Gout wu it brxeis rgowrs ouriyertu 6M ary 6 TDureuy Varmgippe 

rhodiaa Ph! iTiger Dojowre;s Ty &, ifurigd arc Ma To Tor Th 7 Ton Gr pygtrta apinaar, 

_ af © His Dialcgicks are fuch, as he wrices not in his own perion, but, as 

yon, Hiſt, © Plato, induceth other perſons ſpeaking -which are alſo called Exo- 

Phil.1.3.c.15+ © fericks becauſe they were written tor the benefit of the vulgar ſore, 
© Sce Voſſius de Philoſ. Sed. cap. 17.9.9. 

Ariſtotle's $. 8. By what havbeen mention'd of Ariftotle's Dialogicks as allo 

works what hy Caertiw's Caralogue of his Forks, we may judge how many of 

genuine, Wha! 11, books have perithed, For amongtt all Ariſtotle's Works we find 

++ none written in a Djelogick, Style, though ir be ge.;erally _— 

c 
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C.t, Aritotle's Works what Genuine, what Spurious ? 

he writ many —_— ſo Cicero to Lentulw (ajes, that © he had 
* poliſhed his 3 books of an Orator in a Dialogick, Straio, aſtor the 
' Ariſtotelick mode. Such alſo were Ariſtet!e”s Sophifta, & Menexe- 
$ aus, Which treated of Morals, and are mentioned by L aertiws; like- 

© wie his Nerithw, and Gryllw which treated of the Oratorian Art : 
© alfo his Exdemus or Dialogue of the Soul. AH Which Dialogick 
© Diſcourſes, referred by Cicers, and others to Arifforle's iterrgins 

Exotericks ate not now to be found. Yet we may not conclude with 
Celio Curio the Second, that there remain extare only three genvine 
pieces of Ariftorle, viz his Hiftorie of Animals, his book, of the World, 
and bj Khetorickto Alexander: For there are many other pieces of 
Ariſtotle, which carry with them evident notices ofhis ſpirit ; as 
his book oi igumde;, allo his vraunuze,both the one and the other; his 
books groncie dxggdrec, and thoie of the Soul, &ec, Yet "tis very pro- 

bable, that the book of the Univerſe, reckoned amovgfh Ariftotle's 
Works, was not his, becauſe it has too orthodox fentiments of 
God, his Providence, and Guberuation, which Ariſtotle feems not to 
approve of. Al(o that other piece of Rbetorick to Alexander, men- 

tioned by Celis Curio, is ſuppoſed not to te Ariffotle's but Anaxa- 

mines Lampſacenus's who alſo was maſter to Alexander the Great, as 

V offius de Philoſoph. SeB. cap. 17. $. 13+ 
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$. 9, Ariſtotle dying left his Librarie of books to T __y his Ariſtotele's 


ſuccefſor : Theopbrafius leaves them to Nelew who was alſo Diſciple 
of Ariſtotle, as Laertius tells us, Nelew ſells them to Ptolom:ieus Phila- 
delphus, who transferred them into his Alexandrine Librarie, as 
Athenew lib. 1. Thus If. Ceſaubon. in Athen, lib. x, cap. 2, © Arifto- 
© tle*s Librarie was firft pofſeſſod by Theopbraftw : whence ic by 
© Teſtament deſcended to Nelew. The ftory is known out of Strabs, 
© Pluterch, Diogenes, You may learn out of Strebo,how true it is,that 
© Prolomie <a," the books of this Philoſopher from Nelew, or his 
poſteritie, &c. Thus Caſanben, we have the words of Strabs l:b, 13. 
"neroriane mgi Ter dr lopp, ovreayur bifring x4 Aiges v3; o Aritly Banias ft 
GiShnne ovilato, * Ari totle was the firſt, that we know of, who colle - 


© ted books, and taught the Kings of Egypt to ere& a Libracie. That 


Ariſtotle was a great affeor of books, appears by an obſervation of 


books how 
conveighed to 
pfteritie, 


Gellixs Lib. 3. cap, 17. who tells us, that Ariſtotle paid 3 Attick ta- Hornius Hi- 
lents for ſore ſew books ofSpeufippus the Ark aig » is aig ſtor. Phil, 


of Prolemie*s buying Oy oo of Nelew (ome underſtand of * 3+ © 25+ 


- his 
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his Library onely : For thoſe books, which Ariſtotle writ himſelf, 
"ris wa. yh that Nelevs retained them for himſelf, aud tranſ- 
mitted them to his poſteritie, who being not learned kept them 
under keys,without uſe. . Hence Strabe calls them xarexxerm figne, 
books lockt up. Yea, 'tis ſaid, that they, fearing leaſt the Kings 
of Pergamus (who erefted a great Librarie, which was afterwards 
by Ce.patra's means transferred to Alexandria) ſhould take them - 
awiy, hid them long under ground, which brought no ſmall 
Camage to theſe Books ; for hereby they grew mouldy, worm= 
eaten, moth eaten, &c. After this Ape!lico Teins buyes them, who | 
+ enefiprg”, being as Atheneas Charaterizeth him * more bookith then lear- 
rather than ned,cauſeth theſe worm»ecaten books of Aritetle to be tranſcribed 
#94n2*T" and madepublick, but without judgement, or fuleliry. After his 
death Sylla (about 200, years after Ariftctle's death) poſſeſſing 
Athens, takes theſe Books, and ſends them to K ome (as Plutarch in 
Sylla.) where Tyrarnio Grammaticas, a great Student in Ariſtotle, 
obtained from the Keeper of the Librarie, the uſe of them. And 
the Bookſelle:s got theſe books trauſcribe4, but by unmeet Li- 
brarians, and ſuch as would not ſo much as compare their Tran- 
ſcripts with the Original Exenplay. Whence Ariſtotle's Books re- 
"TY ceived farther detriment. This Tyarnio delivered over theſe 
6yll -v4 'M Books to Andronicus Rhod:'us, who was tbe firſt that took care for 
the mdre exa@ tranſcribing of Ariftetle's Books into many FExem- 
plars. in order to the publicatio! of them. Thence men began 
to diſpute more abdut Acreaticks, whereas in the foregoing time, 
even from the deceaſe of Theopbraftrvs (by reaſon of the ſcarcitie 
of Arijiotle's choiceſt pieces) they were wont to diſpute onely 
about Exoterich: probably, &*c. As Voſſius de Philoſoph. SeR. cap, 17. 
$. 11. Though indeed to ſpeak the truth, Arifotle came not to be 
Ariftorle's 1 fo general repute till Alexander Aphrod ſeus began to enterpret 
Jueceſſors, him 5 as hereafter. | | \ 
Theophra- $. 10, Arsftotle's Succeſſor was Theopbraſftus Erefius, who was firſt 
ſtus, &c. called Tyrramus, but afterward, by reaſon of his (as they phraſed 
Apud Theo- it) Divine Eloquerce,was by his Vaſter Ariftotle ramed Theophra- 
phraſtum : «hn S : 4 
graviter ela- tus. Thus Strabo Ith+ 13, Tihhreu@- f icardre mejrIE” 6 Orbpergor perwrte 
borata eft wand” awrir Agrinnc Oxipeactrt f pa ji £10907 Tha 17 rggrhge ivoualles xantegeriars 
Philoſophia. un #} hy vc pgiorer anth E3h07 Fnonparripipest dallas po hoyiee imobnes whe prine 


__ Sara 'Rermgiaartgieert #1 Ovpgerr, OT beopbraſftus was firſt called Tyr- 


Thes. © ramus 5 


C.r: Ariſtotle's Succeſſors, Theophraſtus; &c7 997 
$tamus; for Ariſtotle firſt called him Theopbraſtus, both to avoid + 

© the aſperity of his former name, as alſo to fignifie the excel- 

© lence of. his eloquence; for Ara/tetle made all his diſciples elo- 

* quent, but Theophrajtus moſt eloquent. See the ſame in Diogenes 

L aertins, Heſychius Illuftr i, and Suidas. Theopbraftu being a perſon 

greatly eſteemed for his Lear:ing, and Eloquence, had a huge 
confluence of Diiciples,at leaſt Auditors, to the niimber of z000, ' 

as Laertivs, and Heſychius, He dos in ſome things differ from his 

Maſter Ariftotle 3 as in Meteors, touching the efficient cauſe of the 

Rains; alſo concerning the cauſe of the Oblique Winds, the matter 

of hot and dry Exhalations, the original of the ſalt xeſs of the Sea, 

&cs Theophrajtns (exms to write of ſome things more exadaly 

than Arjiſtot/e 3 2s of otner things, which are. not mentioned by 

Ar iitorle, Re has excellent Phyſick diſcourſes of Plants, of the Winds, 

of Fire, befides many choice Moral charafters. The greatneſſe 

of nis worth, is ſuthciently diſcovered in Ariſtotle's choice of him 

for kis Svcceſſor. For Gelins lib. 13. cap.5+ tells us, * That Ariforle 

about the time of his departure, being demanded whom he 

$ wnilld have tor his Succelior, whether 7 heopbraſtus Leſbins, or 
©* Erdemyus Khodins & commanded them to bring him two ſorts of 
* Wine, the & hodion, and Lesbian; and having taſted of both, he . 
Ereplyed the Khbodian wine was very good, bur the Leſbian was 
© (weeter: by which lepid, and pleaſant anſwer, he diſcovered 

his prel:tion of Lesbius Theophrajtus, before Eudemus Khodius. The 

Auditors of The:phra/tus were Strato Lawpſacenus, and Demetrius 

Phalerens, Strato was ſucceeded by Lycon Troadenfis, Lycon by Ariila 

Ceius, Arijto by Critolaus Phaſilites, Critalans by Diodorys, and he by 

Neleus, | 

$. t1. Amongſt the Commentators on Ariftetle, Alexander Aphro- Alexander 

diſeus has the precellence given him by the Learned, and that I 
both for his Antiquity, th-re being none of-Ariftotle's Enterpre- werrator an 
ters more ancient (fave Herminys, whoſe Commentaries are- all, Ariftorte, 
except a few fragments, loſt) as alſo for his intimate acquain=- : 
tance with Ariſtotle's mind, and firm adherence thereto. For as 

for the other Commentators, they either take part with Plato, 

wherein he differs from Ariſtotle, as Simplicim; or gle they en- 

deavour to reconcile Ariffotle with Plato, as Ammoniir,gc. where- 
as Alexander Apbrofidews follows Ariſtotle xp ids, and defends him 

| Sbbe* 7 ſtoutly 


J72 Grecian, dnd Arabian Comment atots on Ariflotle; B,j; 


ſtoutly againſt the Sto:cks, and other Seffs. Whence it was, that 

Plotinus was wont for the underſtanding of Ariftotle, to conſult 

Alexander, as Porphyrie in his Life: and the Grezks call him, 

xe itexlw, Ipnywrld, the great Enterpreter. Cyril alſo againſt Fulian, 

ſtiles him the Lover of Ariftotle, and the moſt diligent, and moſt 

acute of all the Philoſophers. Whence allo the Arabian Comment a- 

tors, Averroes, Avicenna, &c, make moſt uſe of him in their Illu- 

ſtrations, and Commentaries on Ariftotle : Yea, to give him his 

Juſt praiſe, Ariftotle came not upon the Stage to be Mafter of the 

Scholes, till this Alexander, by his learned Commentaries, advanced - 

him into the Chair, as it is well obſerved by Lud. Vives in Augult. 

Civit. lib. 8. cap. 10. * From the times of Plato and Ariffotle, even 

© to Alexander Aprodiſeus, who livel1 under the Emperors, Severuc, 

Fand his Sox (about 210 years after Chrift)) Ariffotle was named, 

© rather than read, or underſtood by the Learned. This Alexander 

£ was the firſt that attempted-to enucleate, and enterpret Arj- 

© fotle, who greatly promotel others in their Studies of; and 

© Inquiſitions into Ariftotle. Yet all this while Plato continued 

—_ < more frequent in the hands, and more underſtood by the minds 

©of men. But here we muſt know, that many of thoſe Commen- 

taries,that paſs under Alexander's name, are ſpurious. His genuine 
Comments are on Ariffotle's Meteors, 6c. 

Greek Com- $6. 22. There were alſo. amongſt the Greeks others, who Com- 

menarors. mented on Ariffotle : as (not to mention Porphyrie his daw;»y3 un 

Themiſtivs. Ariffetle, becauſe he was a Pletoni#) 1, Themiſtius Sirnamed by 

reaſon of his Eloquence, Eupbrades : who lived in the times of 

Conitance, Jovinian,V alens,and V alentinian the Emperors, to whom 

he dedicared ſeveral Orations yet extant (Auguit.# calls him his 

Olympiodo- Maſter) 2. Olympiodorus the Alexandrian Philoſopher,who flouriſhed 

rus. about the year 480, and was, according, to Su:ds, Preceptor to 

Proclus. Proclus Lycivs, and Auditor to Syriaxus, &C. 3. Proclus Lycius Sir- 

| named auhxe-, Who ſucceeded in the Platoxick, Schole, and was 

; (as Porphyrie before him) a bitter Writer againſt the Chrifians. 

Philoponns. . Fobannes Grammaticus Sirnamed Philoponus, who anſwered Pro- 

clus, and was a great propugnator of the Chriftian Religion, as well 

Ammonlus. as an excellent Commentator on Ariffotle. 5, Ammonins, Who was a 

Diſciple of Proclus | and a clear Commentator on Ariftotle, 


Simplicins. though he does oft Platovize, 6. Simplicius, who flouriſhed under 
| n | Fuſginian 


C.t. Schole-notions not immediately from Ariſt, but his Comment. 373 


Fuſtinian the Emperour, and was very inveRtive againſt Fobares 
Grammaticus,yet an excellent Interpreter of Ariffotlealbeit he doth 
Platonize. e find a good, though conciſe charafer of theſe 
Commentators on Ariffotle in Pici Mirandulani Apologia 90. Phi- 
© loſophie among the Grecians remains very beautiful and chaſt ; 
© She is in Simp/icius very rich,and copious ; in Themiftius elegant, 
© 1nd compendious ; in Alexander, conſtant and learned 3 in Theo» 
phraftus greatly elaborate 3 in Ammonius clear, and gratious, 
$. 13. After the Grecians followed the Arabian Commentators arabiins. 

on Ariffetle; amongſt whom the principal place is' given to | 
Tm tr” or Averroegwho flouriſted in Spa n, ax,650. and'had uns Averroes, 
doubtedly proved a better Commentator on Ariffotle, had he G&c+ 
been better acquainted with the Greek Tongne. He was alſo a 
Famous Phyſician, as well as Ph:loſopher, but no friend to the Chri _. 
fans ; yet have the Scholemen made his Comments on Ariffotle, tons th 
the foundation of all their Schole-Divinity. Hornius Hiffor, Phi» 7, Schule. 
loſoph. lib. 5. cap. 10. gives us this account of theſe Arabian Com- men. 
mentators on Ariffotle. * We will begin with Avicenna, who attain= 
ed unto fomuch by his labour, that he alone may carry the bell 
© among Arifﬀotle's Commentators :. neither does any ſeem to 
© reach the mind of the Philoſopher, as Avicenna, whom : his dili- 
© cent tranſlator Andr. Alpagus calls Ebeuſine, He was ſo addited 
© to Arifotle, that many relate he got all his Metaphyſicks by heart, 
© He had for his Contemporarie Averroes the Arabian, who lived 
© arCordubs in Spain, and had great conteſts with :Avicenna, and 
t albeit both profeſſed themſelves Seftators of Ariffotle, yer they 
© thought nothing true, which each other affirmed. Averroes 
© writ of var! $a of Ariffotle, and that with ſo greatan.acu- 
© men, that he hath obtained the repute of the moſt learned 7:- 
: terpreter, and the title of Commentator, ual” z«xav.. From whom 
©the latter Scholemen have borrowed many things. That the 
Scholemen extrafted the moſt of their Philoſopbick,notions and di- 
Fingions (which they make the foundation of their Schelafick, 
Theologie) not immediately out of Ariffetle, but out of the Arabi- 
ans, Averroes, Avicenna, &c, his Commentators, is evident-to any 
that acquaints himſelf with the originaFof Schole Divizity, which 
began in the Parifiax Scholes about the twelfth and thirteen Cen- 
turies, by Albertas Magnus, Thomas Aquin#, Scotus,/ 6c, amongſt 

won 


© 


374 | A General Idea of Ariſtotle's Phileſophic; B.45 
Eft Arabica hom Averroes was greatly in repute. Verulew in his Novam Orga- 


| Ki; foll, ow num ſpeaks truely; thet theſe Schole-men, beſides their red":(iion of Theo 


& linguz ſuz {0gie into an order, and forme of Art,have over & above cauſed Arifttorle's 


_ amans.Igitur Eriftick, and ſpinous t biloſophie to bave been, more than it ought, in- 


= _ corporated into the bodie of Religion, And in all Arijtotle's name j4 
tz Ariſtorelis £141ended,albeit they rather follow bis corrupt Interpreters and Commen- 
Grzca, jam #£!975.For the Arabiansfrom whon the Schole-men drew all ther ſub. 
pene apud Filties being wholly ignorant of the Greek,, and well nigh of the Latin, 
ipſos Grzcos were fain to maky uſe of Verſions very ſhort of, and in mapy Points quite 
47 ad differing from the original ſenſe of Ariſto:le, Kc. ; 

quaedem, 9. 14. Having'given this general Idea of Ariſtotle his Life, and 
mox pleraq; ſucceſſors, we thall now treat ſomewhat more diſtinAly and particu- 
vertere in larly of his Philoſopbie, according to that reduAion and account we 
Parciam lin- find thereof in 4nmonius, Fo. Grammaticus, and others. Anemonius in 


guam. Horni® Arifiot. Categor. pag. 6 treating of Ar:/totle ſaies Mirgur #3 yigre 6 anky 


bf _—_— Bree To7c $4 eic way Ganls, G& people." Hf pifure Ta ardgarure airex, widiy 


2 ant inarle ei aurhe Texy arive pic, de x Re airy rgpdeic os frank dy ynta, 
Idea of Ari- Th nl xar5g3u08 pixoopliar, T5 wh 13 hoyizs Tegrifuxe Naxgire; Tic xavira; oy 
Reorle's Philo- Texyparer, x Tiga; thy Yoobexlgdlu wider of wake Jondeizat wv idour, 
ſophie. Sed elferc $3 woidiy nx avicurre 5 Tavro rdgorrir Toic oxuroriudy wp wil Sorayſpur 
vwotipan I xyida dreapproct 35 N oe gumri regoiSuxe ths mint Eonar my of 
Srooyie 8 & undiy rggeid nx, ax br dv fel auviic imaric irety pales auto, & 
Te i>ulopta pira ide, gr Tire iroraufedrec, and Ta wfxiouin, wr dinoiy am 
65 fie niye 7 prondhc axgd candy, niger bot To mge Ter aioior 50d KAT LanTo KimTEY bo, 
&#} xD ovuſbeBunier & Tims eÞwxy proc 3rs Bd oped br mo Shin, 563 waderty, 
Thus Ammonirs which we may Engliſh thus, © This Ariſtotle was 
<in his Morals exatt even to an hyberbolez In. »biloſophie he exceed= | 
© ed humene Meaſures, leaving no part thereof untouched, but ad- 
ding much thereto from his own ſagacitie, *h2 reformed the whole 
© of Philoſophic, for he added unto Logick by differencing, or fepara- 
© ting the Canons fcom the chinge, as alfo by framing Demonjtr ative 
© Metbod. For thoſe, who preceded him, knew how to demonfirate, 
© but how to frame+Demonſtrations they knew not; as itis with 
© thoſe, who cannot make ſhooes, yet can uſe thetn when made. To 
© phyſicks he added the fifth Eſſence. As for Theologie, albeit he added 
© nothing thereto, yerleft he nothing unattemipted therein. For he 
© know not terreſtil t only.as ſorne conceit,bor alſo ſuperneturals, 


© as it appears by his fifth book of Phyſick Acroaticks, where —_ | 


C.1.The end of his Philoſophie,and mode of his Philophizings; 


8 that the firſt Caxſe is not moveable either by it ſelf, or by Accident; 
© whence he demonſtrates that the Divine Being Is neither a bodie, 
© nor paſſble. This laſt exprefſion of Ammonixs, touching Ariſtotle's 
owning God to be the firſt immobile cauſe of all things, is confirmed, 
\ and explicated more fully by Fobannes Granmaticws in his Proem. in 
Ariſtot. de Anims fol, 10, as hereaker. 

$. 15. Hence Amwoniwe makes this the fi 


Phrloſophie co lead men to the knowledge of the firfl cauſe, God, Kc. 


fo Ammon, in Arift.Categor. pag. 11, treating of Arifteel''s Fhbiloſo- Philſabie 
behe ſu- of Gods 


phie he demands -} 8} «3 rixe Rr of ' Agaricus ethocooghag 3 
pream end of Ari/totle's Philoſophie, To which he replies ga Irt pre 
Th mdrrer agy lov, TWa 7 axarror Prutegyy citiar rs de x; omirar Txuomr' bond eige 
wor 59 Terre agxlu x} doripudior IE Cnelrnr $4 v8 warte waggiyat Wc lays that 
© the end of his pbiloſopbie is to know the principle of all thingy, the 
© produRive cavfe of all things, which is alwaics the ſame ; for he 
© demonſtrates that the principle of all chings is incorporeal , by 
«* which all things are produced. Thence Ammonins demands ira #? re 
«prranuic eg tro 79 THe 5 © what are the means that conduce us 
©t0 this end? to which he anſwers g.,p {nth Oinoxatia 7 & xebre 3 miles 
ff varapyirrent Yo 9 T6rar et win F paSuualtixar drdy fp ievtir fy Tht 
rps Tho wdrrer airier, We pn means conducing to this end is the 
* doarine or knowledge of things exiſting in time and mutation : for 
by theſe things,rtogether wich the Matbematicks,we lead our ſelves 
© imo the knowledge of the frft cauſe of all things, 


am end of Ariſftetle's jr 


$ 16. Thence Ammonius paſſerh on to diſcourſe of Ariftotle's Ariſtotle's | 


mode of Philoſopbizing. pag. 12. Ti} dove P 'Agaparinur ovyyappdrer war 
Tax axeMe x7 Th pegiom* np ye 3 ei 6 ginborgos Tas purogiras xopebeing, x} pabre 
' yiroren Th Td f regypater Tageghion gv ous Kc. 
© writings is every way exaRt as to phraſe, For the Philoſopher ever 
© avoids Rbetorice! flouriſhes, and wholly endeavours to ſet forth the 
© nature of things only. Ariftetle being refolyed to reduce Philoſophie 
©to rules of Art, and reaſon, utterly rejects that Mytbologich, Sym- 
bolick, mode of Phil»ſophizing, which his Predecefſors Tholes, Phere- 
cydes, Pythagoras, and Plato had Introduced ; confining himſelf to a 
more ſuccin@, and accorate method, Whence alſo he rejects all 
thoſe more obſcure Jewiſh or ug ow goras, and Plato 
ſo wuch delighted themſelves in, with r on to admit nothing 
but what he conld make ftoop to evident reaſon, or clear Tefti- 

" MONY, 


mode 


ode of Phie 


laſophreing 
© The forme of Ariftotle's" Wakes ; 


376 '* The CharaRer both of good Auditors, and Expoſitors. By? 


mony. So in his Etbicks lib. 2. C4Þ, 2+ fd # vari aparcr THis puriggts way2 
Tvgiets x93, we ought in matters doubtfull ro uſe clear teſtimonies; wherc« 
by he cuts off all thoſe obſcure;-and broken Tradirions, which his 
predecefſors admired; and together with their traditions their Syz- 
© bolick mode of £hilaſophizing alſo. 
The Chare- $. 17, The ſame Ammenius gives ut ( pag. 12.) a good charafter 
fer of e- of ſuch, as are genuine-Auditors, and E s-of Ariſtotle 83 1rinu 
— o, «x09a7a4; Tow 6 mm4H ele) Th ki pdpe Trades ardti{eemr pot hoy xelayerion a x; 73 Ba$ie 
pied; 0 OL anxgyaric dpeiny Txrapxeir dnarect Wpuic thi Adniart ard dioc fel 765 
abyue: os JSoe pirguet @ wie xoncuttx, © The genuine Auditors of 
© Arijtotle- ought —_—_— much the more obſcuce. the things fpoken 
' are, by ſo much the more earneffly to comtend, and ſearch into the 
© g=pth thereof. An Auditor ought to be jull; of a goed natural capa- 
: citic _— —_—— $ _—_— in his - 9780 by: Exat in his 
| _ © morals; and inall things adorned; Thus Ammonius, who 
= _ 4 proceeds to give. his thor of a good-Expofiter of Ariſtotle ; 
Expoſitor, "Of Terer itnyupdpor igeihet pro xer” toier Finyergety ve nadie ep pipe auricey x 
of Fe ac Sa Telwodis raiira digi pre Te xake neaxorgfrac Nie 1D darix3 ener, dvd 
%e4The aTadic ? Me ppar Trdpxen 3; rg re hp ths Nanier mh] dgyaiv onpurizerr 5 
copariver T4 an} dxinte eirura Ths way wars Ang get xefonm, He, rhat will 
© expound the things ſpoken by Ariſtotle, muſt nor rough roo favo- 
© rable inclination, undertake to commend things ill ſpoken, and re- 
' ceive them as froma Tripos or Oracle; neither muft_he receive 
© things good in an ill manner, after the Sceptick, mode ; but as to the 
© things ſpoken he muſt carry himſelf as a fudge withour Paſſion; 
© and firſt of all he muſt explicate rhe mind of the Ancient, and ex- 
© pound their proper. ſentiment ; afterward he mult bring his own 
© Judgemeat concerning the ſame. | | 
The Diftribu= 4, 13. But to come to the Diftribution of Ariſtotle's Philoſophic; 
hes Fr which Ammonius in Arif. Categ, pag. 11. gives Us thus: 5 gounyie 
pie. io Tera igile, vic ms 76 Fragiltnar xy vo realtor 2 Frugurixe wh clan ar Gig 
; Pnninva dei 5 aadeing x 9 $4/fuc* renxline It Tic Fnoxenet ofel 17 9 
73 xax7+ irei $} wont Tic bry a paptofiTHone Toic arSgurratc afth 74.79 24 FY x TY zaxH 
3) The <nuSeiag oy 27 audur fine airy (agorina ) igydrs Naxgerixy mwrer 
apetr raged rar Tmrlp Bar b Sor eafict 1 0d Sari af ic 2dr & 0k Bair & ave pie utc SenDarx- 
TIxic* ac 50 6 Thame of crlS un nixgrret ippdre Tee Mdxgunr F ve xeuadher 2? | 
agder Ever ouriac x; 6 dixadbpenc Tf xadire Naxgrery Tis T3 ig9t cy The il Towrer | 
Z rolger B79 9) oj gnovge Tha Smiderger harm narire 3 f{erger 7 7 Irmwr Draxgherac, 
6 Philoſophic 


C.r, Ammonizs's Diftribution of Ariſotle's Philoſophies 379 
* Fhileſopbie is divided into two parts, Theoretick, and Prattick. A8 
* for Theoretick, that is ſuch, wherein he inquires concernizg 7 ruth, 
© and Falſeb1od 2 Practicks are ſuch,wherein he conſiders concerning 
' Good, and Evil. And becauſe there is a great diſpure.amoneſt men 
*couching Good, and Evil, as alſo couching Truth, and falſch:od 3 it 
© ſeemed good to him( viz. Ariftotle ) ro give us a Doacritick or 
© Diſcretive Inſtrument co meaſure theſe things by, which is Demon- 
© (ration. Now Demexn/tration is nothing clſe but a demon trative Syl- 
© logiſme. For as the Carpenter uſcth his Rule az an I»n/trument, wheres» 
© by to diſcerne what timber is crooked, and what freight, and as a 
$ Builder uſerh his &y mg to difcover what walz are right, whac not: 
© ſo Phil:ſophers, make uſe of Demonſtration as a Kule , whereby to 
© diſcerne things. Ammonus having rhus diftrbuted Philoſophie inio 
its general parts,Tbeoretick and Prafiick, and la'd down the Univerſal 
In'trument of both, which is Logical Demonſtration; he thence pro- 
ceeds to diftribute theſe Generals into their Severals this © aiwgyn 
i} T6 Fragurice fic ns T4 gunna yine, % patupelixe » Froytxt, X) $10%01x8 wh 
ein ve 7 grand regyjadltiar ary arapppa, dry Yro 1? T& guornd TEgong gevoty 
Te  valp gu or wilree, Frooyiag ANdinoxety dexe prone I, wr aural ol grorget xe 
aptper* praSupeartxt I T6 pions TETar i176, % xatd Ti Þþ yarn + Vu xare m1 
«x50458* 74 5} rearxTIEg tic Ts T6 WD Ke, X; dixorefjaitd » 4 TOAITING, 6 They di- 
© tribute Theoreticks into Phyfiologicks, Mathematicks, and Theolo- 
© gicks. Az for his Theolcgick;they are ſuch, as he writ after his Fhy- 
© (ick Exercitations, which he undertook after his Phyficks, becauſe it 
<;8 proper to Theologie to teach things above Nature ( whence his 
© Theologicks are termed Metephyſicks ) and. theſe Natural Sciences 
© are accordingly called Phyſicks. Matbematicks are of a middle na- . 
<ure being in ſome regard ſeparate from. matter, and in ſome regard 
© inſeperate. As for Praflicks,they are diſtributed into Etbicks, Occo- 
© n2micks, and Politicks. Thus of the Parts of Philoſophie, 

6. 19. Having gone through the genera! Diftcibution of Arifetle's 
Philoſophie, it may not be amiſſe to touch a little on the Several, 
and {uch obſerveblcs therein,as may deſerve a more particular remark. 
We (hall begin with Ari/totle's Logich , which he makes to be 74am Ariftorte's 145 
Haxermir 3 Diſcretive or differencing Qrgan to all the parts of Philsſo- gick ardit's 
phiez fo Ammonins in Arift. Catey, pag,s. * The Stoicks, ſaies he,make diſtribution by 
© Logick a part of Philoſophie, whereas all thoſe of the Peripate wake 4990s: 
jan Urgan, Rc. Ariſtotle in (tiling his Logickan Organ, means no- 
thiog elſe, but tha ic is a method, or akey to all Sciences : fo Am- 

Ccc MONIES 
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Ariſtotle's Logich with it's Diftribution by Ammonius, B,4; 


mas  Arift. Categ. peg, 13. ri i hanodnd de airic _—_—_— elite 
"e wi Terriv eo} rgrid ivr rgfriuanrtt cvneyirud IE adtter, * Dialect: 
k a3 Arijtorle defines it, is a Syllegiſtick way of Procedure about roy 
* Ever Problem propoſed, trom probable Topicks, What Ammonixe 
here appropriaces ro Diale&ick,, which the Peripateticks make but 
a Peart of Logick, is equally applicable to the w thereof. But we 
have a more full, though account of Ariſtotle's Logick given 
vs by Ammoniw in Arift. Categor. peg, 15+ 16. 17, Which, e the 
Book, is very rarely to be found, Z7 ns Author ſcarcely known to 
young Srudemts,we may not deem it loſt labour to give t! em his own 
words, which are as follow br 25 rajrer 5 elarer wo xavins x & bixbAdurr of 
xaSire Tyr Ddxgem 7 iyS 51 5; pi Terre) xaorres, Erw & Spuiegpc If Nendeiger 
xixpurer Foc Hdxginy of dud eia » oi 4a6Þuc, 1 17 449% ty 19 xaxh* 1 1 Sand efte 
evNiyieuic ir Angnportxket AN ddtrater indir ati TETY, + jb Tejrogyr fixbrra t; 6 
a Neytoubet +3 A w)ec cuNoytomir bx dr pad Soighp » jb pebirmec Th tr wgjranc 
Mgne af 59 THis diem of 2agrd on 7 I rorfran Nagar 000yh Ear & ouneytioubct och 
aw 77 ror Tac wrggrdouc edbraler puter } on eyieutr. oh of THTO? oy nate. 
«MN 664 lab rgfram rw # iruarar, þ V paparer ct or ouriguxe mac higpet wa ON 
ipuare t Higare rev 7 dwhGr grin, "Exacer j Torer perk bÞ onmarrixt I6 os 
Ter wei f rr gany eiwvdire wejrugr 5 Hanipar del F Er Gr pare) co Tai 
naTvpgiac: dd Urea dei iroudrer, & jrpdter 5 Tegraiiur & mf del igunrtie; fr 
ti T4 iT\Gc ovlneyiout, t mic wgriggt draaveinetee id” bre oth Sndeifinr, © 
veic «Siggts drauxltxere i S3 vdtu of drayre cnt Bis @ Th Onerh indi dn 
ST)SrIge Tory Gi Þ ovdirer drhevics #4 6 ot? Nxa Karrpeier AdnoraNia, 
CLOS TCL Herapfdru wel SrAG7 pourdy Mparcd! «rs Tefyuare Os wimy 
£761 rape rear. © Ag the carpenter vſeth his Kule, and the Maſon his 


© Squares to diftinguilh what is righr,and what is not:ſo the Pb.loſopher 


© uleth Demon/tration for di of Truth, and Felſebood, Good, 
© and Evil, Now Demon{ration is a Scientifick, Syllogi/me. Bor it is 
* impotlibfe to treat hereof, unleſſe we firſt declaro what a Syllegijme 
*'s; neither can we underſtand, what a Syllogiſme is, unleſſe we 
©lexrne, what a propofition is : For Propoſitions are certain words; 
* ant of theſe words a $yllogiſme is but a colleQion, So that It is im- 
© poffible to know, what a Syllogifme is, without underſtanding propo- 
© tions : for of theſe it is compoſed. So neither is the Propoſition 50 
© be underſtood without underftanding the names; and words of 
* which every difcourſe confifts. Neither are the Names, and words 
© withooc ſimple voices: for cach of theſe is a Significative ons. 

& 


C.r: A Scheme of Logick; repreſenting the Parts thereof: =. 


< It is therefore neceſſary in the firſt place totreat of ſimple voices; 

© of which Ariftotle diſcourſeth in the Categories. Thence of names 

<£ and words, and =_ fitions, as in Ariffetle's book of Interprete- 

© t;0n, After this of Syllogiſm ſimply conſidered, as in his firſt Analy- 

© ticks : then of Demonttration, as in his latter Analyticks, Now the 

< order of this Diſpoſition is manifeſt from the ſcope: for things 

© fmple ought to precede things compound: and the Doftrine of 

© the Categories is of all moſt ſimple, becauſe as *tis ſaid, it tr-ats 

© of ſimple voices, ſignifying ſimple things, by means of fimple not:0ns 

© intervening. T hus Ammonius of Ariſtotle's Logick. 

$. 20. We may reduce the whole to-rhis Sebeme. Logick, may 4 Scheme of 

be conſidered, .eith-r-in regard of -its.obje&, or forme! parts. As Logick, 

for the 0bjed of 4 ogick.,. *ris either materael, or formal : The ma- | 

terial obje# of "Pan 1s wer. rur31, CU8ry ntelligible, which is either 

ſimple, or complexe, The fmple objet of Logick, are all thoſe No- 

tions, both fri, and ſecond, trzated of by Ariſtotle in his Predica- 

ments, and by Porpbyrie in his Predicabjles, The. Complexe obje& of 

L ogick, is compole1 either of fmple notions, and terms, as a Pro- 

oaibion or of Propoſitions as a Syllogiſme. As for the formal obje&# 

of Logick,, or the mode under which 1t conſiders all intelligibles, it 

15 as they are means to dirt the underſtanding, in the diſquiſition 

of Truth, whence reſult the formal parts of Logick, which may be The parts of 

reduced to theſe four general Organs. 1. Defsnition, which takes Logick, 

away the obſcuritie of our ſimple apprebenfion, by dire&ing the un- 

derſtanding to pentrate into the eſſexces and natures of things. 

2," Divifon, which removes that «retiar, or confufion, which our 

compound underſtanding labours under, by r2ducing all things to 

their proper Genus, ſpecies, and formal differences, &c. 3. Syllogiſme, 

which clears the adn, or diſcurſve Intelle from thoſe errours, 

and heſitations, which remain thereon. 4. Method, which diredts 

and facilitates the underſtanding in all the foregoing parts; and 

therefore *tis made ' y ſome of tHe Ancients to comprehend all 

Logick, &c. So Ariſtotle : *ris not our work to diſcourſe accurate- 

lie on th-ſe parts of Logick, It may ſuffice to give ſome glances, 

and that not from Ariftotle's Organ (where he diſcourſeth profeſ- 

ſedly of theſe Logick, Infiruments) but from other of his Works, 

eſpecially his Kheterick,, wherein we find ſome oblique refleRi- 

ons hereon. And to begin _- with Definition ; Ariſtotle þ betor, 
ee $1 li, 2. 


4 


Io 


Definition, Diviſion, Sllogiſme, Method. B.4; 
lib. 23. Caps 13. (pag; 218.) tells us in X encral ; +3 «bgrgor marc, what 
is not defined, is faliacious, and in his Eth'cks, Vb..cap.7. «$ eranniu 
irec 66425 xaxe, eco * They muſt take carezthat they define accu- 
* rately, for this has a great influence on what follows. 2. The 
like Ammon'us (in Arif, Categor.page13+) teacheth us, as to Divifi- 
01, Thi Sl it va prigee Naiguany,firt (6 + exec Bertier mths of tau pv arr weader, 
+6 Ti7% wits dx fec Fexiede, © He that will gxatly underitand the 
* nature of the whole, muſt exatly examine it's parts by diviſion, 
&c. - As for Syllogiſme, Apbrod'ſeus tells us, that Arijtotle was the 
firit, that reduced Syllogiſmes to mode, and figure, &c. Bur that 


which we (hall chiefly fix our eye upon, 1s Ariffotle's meth:d ; 


whereof we have ſome general account in his & betor, lib. 3, cap.13. 
pag. 217. "ket 8) mi Aigu oo pign* ray xaier T6 74 Teiy pun eine aofeh &, x mrs, 
Yates * A diſcourſe has two parts; firſt it 1s necefſaric to de- 
© clare the matter, of which we diſcourſe; and then we muſt de- 
© monrate the ſame. Thus Explicat'on; and Demontrat;on ſecm 
to tak- in the whole of method, accorling to Ariffotle, 2. As for 
the kinds of method, we have an account thereof given by Ariftot!e 
in his Fthicks lib. 1. CAP. 4+ &tagiprony oi bord apy, 60 Alone oh i hd Tac apx,0e, 
© Diſcourſes begun from Principl-s, differ trom ſich as tend ro 
© Principles. By d:ſcourſes begun from Principles, he denotes Syn- 
therick metbod, which begins-with Principles : by diſcourſes rening 
to princip/es he intends Ana!ytick method, which proceeds from the 
end to Prizcip'es, This he ſeems to expliin more fully in his 
Eth'c. (tb 3. Cap. 5. Ti lyganw & ri 410X504 mGrer 7) o mf quricnt © What 
© is laſt in the Azalyfis, is firit in the Geneſis 3. 5. e. the Principle, 
which 1s firſt in the Symtbetick, method, is laſt in the Ana'ytick. Thus 
for the kinds of method; 3. As for th Prin-iples of a diſcourſe, Ari» 
ftotle tells us, £rb.lib. 1. cap. &. apxricr ih 1 2a-f raginer reaired; $ifec 
7a. oi #4 re $i d-x5 : We muſt begin with Principles mot known, 
which are tweefold, either in regard of us, or fimply. By things more 
known, in regard of w, he means ſuch as we know by the efed, 
more obſcurely : by things more known ſimply, he underſtands 
ſuch as are known from their cauſes, which give a more diſtin& 


knowledge. 4- As to our methodical procedure in the mo 


of any Theme Ariſtotle (in his Eth, G6. 1,) gives us this goo 

Canon, #6 love Vvarororiom.rpnre, 6S' & 51g crayeiemr, © We ought in 

© the firſt place to give an Hypotheſis, or obſcure adumbration of 
the 


-C'Y», D ffferent kinas of Methad, 3vr 

© the thing, and then a more 1:vely delineation. His' meaning is, 

that when we treat of a point cf great moment, we may not 

preſently fall'npon'the thing ir ſelf}, but-by lirtleand little pre- 

rare the minds of the Auditors, 'thereby to render them more 

capa le to attend unto, and receive” thie head of thematter; Hence 

in points of great moment, he allows of a Proeme; ſo Arif. Rhetor. 

lib, 3. Cap, 14. Pag. 220. 16 1h br draynairaner pps 7 Ir gurpin”  Iar Tre, 

SxGom vi Bs oh TING> & Troxa 6 niger Dirty vr dfiher 7 & tight th nag ue & ppuier 

ngwis. The moſt neceſfarie and proper work of a Proeme is this, 

© to diſcover the end of a diſcouſe : wherefore, if the matter be 

© evident, or ſmall, there is no need of a Proeme. $. But one of 

the beſt rul-s, that I have obſerved in Ariſtotle, in order to a Me- 

rhodical procedure in the handling of any point, is that in Ethic. 

lib, 1. Cap» 7. Maparingg #6 x06 oy Th axgiferer jab opucine os i rams Fiiturfir, 4 & We may net 
$a gotc 27 The Varoxapplar Sew th preSids 3: arunilind' $f} mls civic; & d wen exped the lihe 
Cuaoiec, © Ixavir ty T4027 79 bot Ax Shia xanGe, 5} »; eofth Tec apxac, 73 f int werer exalineſſe in 
& «px ® apx61 Od &f i ima} Srnphrln af $1 aiSion, aid (Hp vn, x) Ae all matters. 
Me, * We muſt remember that in all things we may not feek 

* after the ſame exaneſs; bur in every thing we muſt content. 

© our ſelves with ſuch a method, as the ſubje# matter will bear. 

* Neither may we in like manner ſearch after the canſe it all 

things, but in ſome things it may ſuffice, that we well demon- 

© ſtrate #3 1, that the thing 15 ſo 3 as in firſt principles ; for the 

© +3 344 1s firſt, anda Principle,and of Principles, ſome are diſcovered 

© by 1n4ud&ion, ſome by ſenſe, ſome by ſome other uſage and way, 

*&c, This golden Rule ſtrikes at the bold afſumings of thoſe, 

who expett th2 like certaintie, and fulneſs of demonitrat'on in all 

ſubjeas, though never fo ſublime. Tt gives alſo a ſharpe rebuke to 

S$ch:lemen, who generally bring all matters to their forme ; whereas 

Ariſtotle here (as nature) teacheth us to ſuit our forme, or method 

to our matter. 6. But then Ariſtotle proceeds to another C2non, 

'Eth. 1b, 1. cap. 7. #4 evrdurinr Inac id Gm xander pid tum jcrled woge 

Ts inhiitoa* Dui fy 0707, & 79 Iuiton 7H warlic Tf) 5 ayes 3 rorkd Lnparh yinar on 

awry # Zarupper, © And we mult take diligent care, that we define ex- 

<a#ly : For accurate definitions give an huge advantage'to what S 
© follows. This beginning therefore being well laid, it ſeems / 
© more than half of the whole work, and there is by it a great 

© diſcovery made of the things we -inquire into, 

21, If 


879 Ramus's $ chewe of Logick, B.4. 


21. It any expe a more full Scheme of A4riftotie's Legich, the 
beſt, at leaſt moſt uſeful, I meet with, is that of K amus, who, 
albeit he does in many things oppoſe Ariſtotle, yet he ſeems to 
have done it not without grounds, but with deſigne to render 
Ariftctle's Logick more uſeful. This will appear by the following 
Scheme of Kamus's Logick, * As Grammar (ſaith RK amus) has two 

The parts of © parts, Etymolegie, which treats of ſingle words, and Syntaxis, which 
zaleBick, ©15 Of words Conjoyned; fo Logick conſiſts of two parts, Inven- 
x. Invention, © tion, and Fudgment, 1, Invent.on is a part of Logick which in- 
Ram. Logic. © ſtruts us in the mode of finding out Arguments, An Argument 
th. 1, © is that, which is affe@ed, or affumed* to argue ſomewhat by,which 
© js Artificial, or Inartificial. An Artificial Argument is that, which 

© argues from it ſelf; which is either firſt, or ſecondariez an 1nar- 

2. Judgment. © tificial argument is that, which argueth from Autoritie. 2. fudy- ' 
Tg ne Togie, © ment is the ſecond part of Logick,, which conſiſts inthe right 
*2+ Cape I © diſpoſement of Arguments, in order to a right Jager of things; 

© for every thing is judged by a certaiu Kule of _—__ whence 
*3udgment, and diſpoſition palſe for the ſame. And as Invention 

' treats of ſingle Arguments, ſo Judgment of conjojnd, Now 

1. Aziomatich, * judgment is either Axicmatick,, or Dianoetick, 1. Axiomatick 
Zudgment. « Fudgment is the diſpoſition of an Argument with an Argument, 
*P- 2* < whereby wejudge, that ſomething is, or is not ; which by the 
ks. * L atins +is called an Emuntiate, Pronuntiate, Effate. 2. Hence fol« 
or diſcurſive © loweth Diametick judgment. auina diſcourſe conſiſts in the dedu- 
judgmem, *©cing one Ax'ome from another, which 15 cither Syllogiſme, or 
whichis, <© Method. Syllogiſme is adm, a diſcourſe, wherein the Buetion is 
OPS: «ſo diſpoſed with the Argument, as that the Ante.edent being 
Ky nrcce. © rightly placed, the concluſion neceſſarily follows. For when 
dent, wherein * the Axicme is dubious, the Queftion is put, and to confirm the 
Is, © {ame, we make uſe of an Argument, which is. collated with the 
1. A propeſi- c Queſtion. The Antecedent of a Sliegiſme has two parts 3 a Pro- 


_ An Aſſume *Pofition, and Aſſim'tion. The Propoſition 1s the firſt part of the 


tion. © Antecedent, wherein. (at leaſt) the conſequent of the DueTion is 
©diſpoſed with the Argumert. The / ſunption is the ſecond 
© part of the Antecedent, which is aſſumed out of the propoſition. 
2. The Conſe- © The conſequent of a Syllogiſme, is that part which comprzhends 
mo «he Queſtion, and concludes the ſame; whence? 'tis. call-d the 


Cap. 9. © Conclufon, Tf any part of the Yrgiſme be wanting, 'tis called 
an 


C.r. Ariſtotle's E hicks, where 1. of Humane Happineſs. " 71 


© an Enthymeme, A Syllogiſme is cicher fimple, or Compound, &c. cap. 10. 
c _— mk « Diſcourſe compoſed of various ws. | 
© Axiomzes propoſed PR_—_ to the evidence of their Nature Methrdc. 17» 
© whence the convenience of all amongft themſelves bb d, and 
© comprehended in memorte. And look, as in an Axiome Truth and 
© F aljebood is regarded, and in a Syllogiſme the Conſeqnence and incon- 
© ſequence : (oin Method it Is confidered, that what is more clear 
© does precede, and what is more obſcure follows ; ſo that Order, 
© and Confuſion Is wholly the object of this judgement : as Ariſtotle, 
© By how much the more any Rule fs, by ſo much the more 
© x ought to precede. The moſt «l Rule muſt be firſt, becauſe £2: 1 
< it is firſt in regard of Light, and [a Whence the moft ge- 
© neral Defi»ition muſt be firſt, and theo the Diſtribution muſt fol- 
© low; which if it be various; the partition into Integral parts muſt | 
©precede, and then the Diviſion into the ſpecies muſt | - The! 
*Perfe& Definition conſiſts of Eſſential! cauſes, namely of the Genus, | 
and Form. Thus Kamus of Logic _ 

$. 22. Having niche Ariforles I ogick, we now Proceed to his Sks - 
Etbicks ; the firſt part of PraQick Philoſopbie 3 wherein making uſe of , 
an Azelytick Method he begins with mans cbieſend, or happinefſe: ſo run 
Ariſt. kth. ib. 1. cap. 1. r4m 4vy3, KC. * Ever foul defies ſome chief Heppineſſe. 
*ro0d, or laſt end, &c. Ariſtotle makes two chle parts of Human hap- _ 
pinefſe , Objeftive, and Formal. He begins with max's Objefive 1. ObjefHive. 
beppineſſe, and proves firft, rhat there is one chiefeft Good, and then CharaZers 
gives ſome Charatters of this chiefeſt Good, which may be all redu- be <2id/ef 
cced to theſe ſeveral particulars. 1 Ariftotle makes the chiefeft good to — flo 
be that, which is moſt Hncient, or the firſt principal oſ all things, So r 
in his Kbetor. jb, 1, cap. 7. treating of the degrees of goodneſſe he 111th 7 
ſaies x«» # «9x3, 7341 pi «gh, * That which is the principle of all thir S_p 
«© jy berrer chan that, which is not the principle. 2. He placeth the 7,7 #2 
thiefeft Good in the laſt Exd of all things. Thus Arif. Rbetor, lib. 1. 
Cap. 7. u415 Th þ mh, 741 ub rhe oh oÞ & Ss Trexa* 73. NN airy, © And 
©rche £md is alwaics better than that, which is not the End : for this 
© is alwaics for 4#other's ſake, whereas that is for its own ſake. So 
© agen he tels ut 73 {257591 3 7ixve, © That which is neareſt the end is © | 
* beft. 3. Hence ic follows, thec the Chiefeſt Good is that, which is 3: 4/rcable. 
defired for it ſelf. So Ariſtotle in his Rbetor. !ib. 1: cap. 7. defines the l” * 
chieſejt good, thus 1ew #3 6:69, 3 &1 wird (nord rexa f 'wSeris 7h 5 Vie 

Nh 
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384 | CharaReriſtical Properties of the Chiefeſt Good, B. x: 
«Daadigudte, 5 The chiefeft good is that whichis deſired. for it ſelf, 
© and for whoſe fake we deſire all other things, Then he addes 
x} 74 «igereir2gg) nad) auiri 15 pd x62" aai73 what 18-moſt defireable for itſelf, is 

| bet. This he ftiler in what follower the Laſt End. T3 mince © ir rene we 

4: Simply * <%* © the End is that, for whoſe ſake we deſire other things, 4. Hence 
£o0d. it follows, that the chiefejt good is (imply, abſolutely, and neceſſarily 
good. Ts dr\dc «x66 $airjcc ads dra Arifts 1rb. 5..cap. 2. Thence 

Arittotle in his Erb, hb, 1. cap-7. ſaies, chat tis eniie.g) n3xad' aure aighes 
Roar © Jmupl, and of is ſelf deſirable. 5. Whence he wakes.che Cbiefelt Go:d 
ol, to be the meaſure, and Standard of all good: Thus Arift, Ethic. lib 1. 
Cap. 9, i106} ns! 416560 76 oP Ga agyer craze; 7s $4 ove ty xptor ue 

Tipuxer ipanxbe, + Of other Good: fome exut neceflarily,. bur vihecs 

© are. only naturally ſubſervienc to Happineſſe, This neceflarily fol- 

lows upon the former. For what is the Left Exd, 2nd-dcetireable 

for it ſelf, maſt neceſſarily. be the meaſure ofall other goods, which 
6. Meft pro- are defirable only Servato ordine finis. 6. Wheoce: he makes the 
a9 -- 208 Chbiefet Good, to be our moſt proper and connature! Good, So Ari}. 
Etb. lib. x. CEP. 5» Ta;adZor #} madly the chiefejt good is proper, ' And in his 

Rhbetor, lib, 1. cap. 7-  Arijtoile making a compariſon *rwixt leſſer and 

greater gaods,faics, %; 79 atitopric 7 inxriry algeraiTs gy that which is con- 

' ' natural, and proper is more &ligible, then that, mbich js adventitions. 

7. Moſt cam- 7. The chiefeft Good muſt be zavarcxir communicative, and diffuſroe to 
all. Thence 4rijtotle addes Kbetor. lib. 1. Cap. 7. 4 76.4. xgeis weigen 
xghnue Try va 5 yige $ 1m Thoſe things ave beſt, which. are myt uſejull 
1n our PEMD; ; 6s 34 014 age, and Sickneſſe, 4riſt, Eth. Ib. 1. 

> 1 | avri. 762462515 werraighre that 3s the -chitfeſt good which all deſire, 

© The Chictcit'g>0d though it be proper to every one, , Yet is common , 
Di and drffuſtve to all; communitie with proprictic is peculiar to the 
chiefe;# Good, that is beſt > (x97 m_ or - way ne Lewy al 

_,, -difſufiveneſs with Proprictic tre objet UniverJaily good, as 

L. 2fſt rare. elmo is the bef Good,which is moſt K are,and ChetcriSo Ari= 
ſtot..Rber, lib. 1. cap. 7. v m4 araruirigy 77 <gS ire” wolfur 29 i xlHore Oe 7) 

xenere TION Sr: that which is more rare is better then that, which is more 

common, for its poſſeſſion is better becauſe of the difficulty iu attaining it. 

9. Poſſible. g, The chiefeft Good, albeir_ ir be rare, yer it muſt be poſſible : So 
©, -Arijt. Khetor. lib, 1, Cap. 7. $54 Jurenrir uh &dvnsre that, which is poſſible, 
10. Real,  ;. better then 1hat, which is impoſſible. 10. 1 Degrees of Goodneſſe that 
is beſt, which is the moſt. Reol, Sub/tamial Good, So Hrijt. Kbetor. 
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C.1; Charaberiftical Properties of the Chiefeft Guad. 335 
lib. I. cap, 7. » +6 wg erivunr wg titer. Thoſe things, which ave re- 
ally good, are better than things ad in ng only, Again he 
addes » lou $) pinor i dxdir fihatles wee anbSecar 38 piers I. t is 11: Moft 
the choiceſt good, which is moſt immobile, table, and durable. So MWmen: 
Arift, Etb. libs 1. Cap.5. razavir frowpaipernr, the chiefeft good is immo=- © 
bile. Again in'his Khetor. lib. 1.CA&PÞ. 7. & mrhuvgomerige 7 ini yomeadtipere 
5 oe fſeflorign 7 ud feflereriper vipixee 53 & xpHore # ad wh xogre © 3h nf Grnben 
ire of fihorres rdexes pihcr © of Befale. Things, that are more durable, 
are better than things leſſe durable; and things more firm, than thmgs 
leſſe firm, &c. In theſeries of good things, that is beſt, which is 12. Moſt effe- 
moſt 7nfluemial, and kfefive of Good. So Arift. lib. 1. cap. 7. five of Good. 
; ee pelfor8t 5203 G rorrtnt peife : that which effeQs the greateſt good, ig bel ; 
and then s Þ v3 vewrnir padizer Hoare, 13, Ariflotle faies that is our 13.Which ad- 
chiefeſt good, which admits of no exceſſe in the enjoyment thereof, ##1 0 exceſr. 
So Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 7, © pi icu vppiori, wire d2adir, that which admits of | 
no exceſſe, muſt needs be our chiefejt good, Then he addes 34 & I wiher 
3 4 nals, that which may have ſomewhat more than it ought, that is 
evil, His meaning is, we can never exceed in the enjoyment of 
the chiefeft good, though we may in others. 14. Ariſtotle's main x4. Self ſuf 
Charader of the chiefejt Good, is, that it be perfect, and ſelf- ſufficient. cient,and per- 
So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 1. cap. 7. vi & dg vinor <> 3 dwnGe He wihor ve nad &, 
ein3 afperir Th, that which is beft, is ps and ſimply deſirable ;, that is ' 
perfect which is defirable for it ſelf. O again, v3 2 ria cerapuic If) Aud, 
that, which is perfect, ſeems ſelf-ſuffcien. Farther he ſaies, this cbief- 
eft good, wiltng- rr = Figas ing defective, wvpux oþ d5ad6r yinde us * 
weridapfuer, for whatſord## is added, is but ſuperfluous. Again he ſaies, 
this only enjoyed, makes the man happy. So in his Rbetor, lib. 1. 
cap. 7. » 03 ley vegrhighyr Dare, 5 ivlpar abrepicigr. That is beſt, which 
leaft needs one or other things ; for this is moſt ſelf=ſufficiemt. So Arift. 
Eth. lib, 1. cap. 7. vi aireqic vide 6 porehper aigerir wall + flier 3) pandbric 
azz wec Oy ich alone renders the life eligible, and 
ive in notbing, This Plato Calls cavir ixartr, & ſufficient Good, 
(which he makes God to be) calling his chiefeft good 5;a93r, toypnice 
wornndtic, drugt, dia, dns 2 Facaric, 'xaeignr, nadegr, dpnder, diowrer : 
a good connaturel, uniform, infinite, eternal, ever-being, and everliving, 
opportune, pure, immixed, and without ſerrow. Yea, he ſaies, this his 
chjeſeft Good, is airi +3 $6 5 uote - Wa. the very Divine, and _ 
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338 Man's Formal Happineſſe, its Original, and Definition. B.4; 
head Gord, xadiy « gyrrtwronin, the ſupream beautie, xin@- wirn inparigutey; 
the only ſhining beautie, aur} «av, very- ſel = good, oc. 

Of Man's fr. $. 23. As for Aritetle's notions of forma! happineſſe, he tells us 
mal happ!- firſt, that it is the gift of God. So Ariſt, Erh. lib. x, cap. 9. 4 ivg 
 beſs. I'd 41 $161 51 Supra ErSpawete, loner 5; vhs bam puariay Sebeddler Th, 3} plhagw 
1. Its original * ®!Yroninen fog Bixriry: Tf the Gods vouchſate any other gift to men, it is 
from God. con ſ-ntaneous to reaſon, that hatphieſs ſhould be- a gift of God, andeſpe- 
cially becauſe it is the h;ghof of humane perfections: And he gives a tar- 
ther reaſon hereof in what follows, vi #4 ulyins 4 ndaupny Artie my 
alav rhepurnic fv ety. To aſcribe the greateſt, and moft beaut:ful gift to 
fortune, is no way rational. Having given this general account of 
the original of humane happineſſe we now proceed to Ari/terle's 
ſpecifick 1dea of mans Formal happineſſe, which is thus defined by 
_- - 2s. him, Ethic. Lt. C7, Bubeprieiciy gipyna 7 hoxhe Myixie nel” dperis deig ls 
nition. & ſip TO», Beatitude is the operation of the rational Soul, according 
to the beſt virtue in a perfect [iſe. In which definition there are four 
conſfiderables. x. The formal nature of humane happineſs, which 
conſiſts in Operation. 2. The proper ſubject of this operation, which 
is the rational Soul, 3. The qualification of this ſubject, which is 
perfect Virtue, 4. The ftate wherein this happineſle 1s to be en- 
1. The forma} Joy ed, that is a perfect life. 1. The formal reaſon of man's formal 
reaſon of for- happineſſe, is by Ariftotle placed in aipy«s energie, or operation- This 
mal happineſs Ariftote proveth at large in his following Chapter, Ethic, (3b, r. 
7n operation. Cop. 8. 1 el 4oxl. xogadrdle Nioupdp © pane doabe md BN rafter og war cp 
vtec wet Juxinds, The goods of the Soul tile the bighejt, and 
moſt ſovereigne, which are the Souls operations, and energies. This he 
explains more fully in what followeth in the ſame Chapter. 
«43 Tv 713 3; Torgfhtey, } I aipuane x81 8 Wfete vie viplan,y broafia, To live 
well. and to act well, makgs an bappie man: for a good life is commonly 
tiled Eupraxie, or good action, Thence he proceeds to demonſtrate 
that Beatitude, conſiſts not in an habit, bur action. aapizee #Þ lowe & 
uingir & wrhew b.xpbon 13 dC gopr verohapBatrey of & Tee 5 arpyeige The wp oe T;ee 
adizxile win «545i yorAeir ward garoomm” I ww xa$wirls The 0} arigynar 3x A 
— CT 
— Ca 
Isr + Teghfofles ipSebe irbſaney ignore: 151 #1 uy & Bide aaron nal adrir deve, &C 
© There is a vaſt difference *rwixt having that which is belt in 
; offeſſion, 


C.t. Ariſtotle's Definition of Humane Happineſſe explained. 

* pofſeffion,or uſe,in habit,or operation ; for a good,ſo long as it 
*exilts in habic only, is never perfefted, as it appears in him 
© that fleepeth, but *ris the exerciſe, that perfefts, &c. Then he 
addes,, Eth. lib. 1, cap. 10. That theſe Actions proceeding from 
Virtue, are proper to happinelle, as hereafter. This is well expli- 
cared by Stebeus de virtute Serm. 1. fol. 12. & þ «& wine n&c aperse 
Ia pnia 3 £6 xefenet @ 6 ixer wha 3h 2x, 6 at: Beatitude conftjts not 
in the poſſeſſion of Virtue, but in the exerciſe thereof ; for he that has ſight 
does not alwayes ſee. So the Scholes tell us, that every Forme is per- 
feed by its Aetz andevery Facultie and Habit is ordained to its 
Act, as to its perfection. So Ariſt. Eth. lib. 3, cap. 7, terinyoa # ay- 
yawne. All things are perfected by operation; the more active things are 
the more perfet, Whence again Ariſt. Eth, lib. 1.cap. $. tells us, 
that virtuous ations are of themſelves ſweet, and airdpunc ſelf-ſufficient; 


as in its place. 2, As for the proper ſubje# of this operation, s. 7he 
Ariſtotle tells us, *tis yvuyd nun, the rational ſoul. - Thence in his ſje, the 
= | 


Eth.l, 1. CoJ. einirec Eres GJr Gre Tawer, Bro «M6 T1? {oar 5b Ivf arper Nippdy: 
It ſeems we may not ſtile an Oxe,or Horſe, or any other Animal bappy ;'the 
reaſon is, becauſe they are meerly paſſive,not aFjve in their redui. 
on to their laſt end, The two main ed: of the ſoul, which formalize 
humane happineſs, are Viſfion,and Fruition, The Scholes place ormal 
happinzſſe chiefly in the Viſto of the mind &c. 3-The qualification 
of th? Soul, and its operation,, in order to humane happineffs, is 
expreſſed under that notion »e$' «rl &girlw, according t0 the beſt 
Virtue. This is excellently explicated by Ari/totle, Eth.l.1,c,10. gvguu 
#1} vic of nad «pers cgipyna' The Ld aproricg, ail” garriac Th yarriee Operatj- 
ons according to Virtue, are proper to- beatitude ; but the comtrarie 
( Vitious ) aions to the contrarie, (Miſerie) and theg he addes the 
Reaſon , «Je 3#r 3 free vrepye 7 drSperirer Bibaibrit, ot ofs mar agyelec 
T6 xar! epi paripeiroe o oþ 7 Fngyuer ara Sdxyon 3), Tere tf air, - i 
Tiuiarae)m 5 portueardle, Hs To paige % eonexicedla nare 23 o adratt The pare» 
elsc Tit» mY Lorem airiv 7# py yiyna; ts a1UT4 NM3 lene Xz ira Ha Biv TolY7r @=, Pe 
3, # adXicn warren, TEfte o Frefie T4 247 dgrrlal 59a @c d5adic aaSer v; 


r1rgizng rw ys. The reaſon ne gives, is becauſe theſe Virtuout 4.7he fate of 
mane hap- 
pine is & 
perfeT life, 
whieh conno- 


2 a perfect tes perfeHion. 


a&ti-ns are more fable, and ſweet.ſo that a good manis truly wag. 
1@-, immoveable, &c. This 1s farther evident by what follows. 4. 
As for the ſtate of humane pines: A is faid to be & bis rug, it! 


FS 


Soul, and its 
ad Virtue. 


ha 


ation of the 
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The quali- 
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388 Cate of bumane happineſſe conſiſting in « threefold PerfeRion 4; 

a perfel life. T his conr.otes perfe&ion both extenſive, intenſwe.,and 

1. Extenſive, protenfive. 1. formal happineſſe in a perfe& ſtate denotes perfectisn 
” of parts. extenſrve, i. e. of parts, or kinds ; a perfef exemption from all evil, 
with a perfett exjoyment of all good. Thence Ari/t. Eth, lib.1. cap.g, 
$4} wait Liabpaenr iviet Fre  rgixrix@r, Tartar Me vhs inodes, Neither can 
a child be bappie, becauſe be! can by reaſon of | bis: age practiſe ſuch 
things. This is more fully explicated is definitc Platen- fol. 41 2. 
3 eparie cad is wdrler 624061 ayſedper, Featitude is' 2 good compoſed 
| Z all goods. Again 'tis define Nreue avrapzic wghe wd1o gb, 8 facltic 
elf- ſufficient to live well. 3. This perte& life. denotes a perfe&ion 
Intenſive, or of degrees, i. e. every part of this happie lite, is in its 
higheft degree of perfe&tion, without the) leaſt -mixture-of any 
degree of miſerie. So Arift, Eth.lib. 1. cap 12s ri apnia # miwin 
x TINHeroTarrt 3 xdew T6 Are wdilie witlla raided, Tha px $1.32) x6 alruy 
P 62ad61 Thais 74. Delor vide: Beatitude is of things precious, and 
perfect : for we all undertake every thing in order bereto; and that,which 
» the principle, and cauſe of all we account precious and Divine. 
Thence in*the Platonick, Definit. fol. q1z, Beatitude is defined 
r0nbree nar! cxerl@, glans adrepuar {ous 4 perfection. according to virtue, 
3. Prteafive, © ſelf- ſuſſiciemt proviſion of life, &c. 3. This perfect Lfe imports alſo 
7 of duration, a perte&tion protenfive, or of duration. So Arift..Eth, hb. 1. cap. 10. 
£60 #3 ninnig- + 3% Apnrrofrhg (Maxdgpgr) Br: 35 ff Mamparice nan Siena 

iatier, An happie man is nat variable, or eaſily changeable. For be can- 

not eefily be removed from his Beatitude. So agaity * glam wen Ab 

Seine vv inlyp xojre dn, dw wrong vi} $4 rrheip, OC. A bleſſed man is not 

ſo for a ſhort time only, but for a long  and_perfett IG arther he 

ſaies, "a9%:@- tþ divers garere” &r 5 Af aiuar, Occ.  @ bleſſed man can never 

become miſerable. Thus much for Ariftotle's definition of humane 
bapPinelſe, which he himſelf, Ethic. 6b. 1. cap, 7. thus explains : 

es drhpa rr coablr hve ipyue yirles nd7 bperbs dgiolw x Terre Tar hrs 0) Ge 

Bis Twin, alan? xoudir la; $ wn, Hunan? happineſs is the operation of the 

Soul, according to the beſt, and moft perfect virtue : alſo in a perfect life; 

for one ſwallow makgs not a ſummer, Theſe his contemplations about 

humane bappineſſe, agree to no ſtate of life, but that of the glorified 

Saints, which yet Ariſtotle ſeems to have had no belief of, at leaſt 

he ſeems i#iz«» to befitate touching this future ſtate of the Soul, 

as *tis evident from what he laies down, Eth. 1b, x. cap. 10. where 

teaching that men ſhould endeavour to live thus happily here, 

and die, according to reaſon; he gives this as a reaſon irwewr 13 

gab nah 


2. Intenſive, 
07 of degrees. 


C.1:, Prontipletof bumane Abs... ». ProÞ, lnowledge: 389: 
nines <aavte bnir, nd Lenntier Pininee goalie niet reery arent, becauſe: 
what is fulere-ie 00s very _— | but Beatitude is alwajes the end; and 
elwaie: perfell. 4 areamed of enjoying:this happineſſe here, 
but. Plato ſeems torrefer it:to the ſouls future ſtates: 5 ©; » 1 

$- 24-taving done with Ariffotle's-fieſt E1bi 4-touChing: The principles 
humane bappineſy;. we now oc pSabout of humane 
hap at of — -which maybe reduced iro #9 
raete? Particulars 3: /n:verſal prudence, of pradtick: noawledge 1. Prafick 
ingeneral. 2; Volition. ..3,Confultation: 4: EleBicw : NO! ach of Kovledge, 
which: the.r-order, and'iplace.” The firſt great principie of) h1i- 
mane Ads haid down by Ariftotle, jis \univerſal prudence; cor prafiick 
knowledge iu general :-So:Arift.Erb.lib. 1. cap: 3© mic abs xc 
oyifere wo piers ty wtgh? ver wow agile o'r eng rd ici wurer eifites, © 78 \je-very Pro>: 
fitable forſuch; as would mannage their affetions, "and attions,- according 
to reaſou,: fokwow what belongs -to'theſe things; -and Ariftotle farther 
nformes us,- that this knowledge (of things prafiick,: muſt: be. 
not only ſpeculative; and ap but alſo pradick,, \and cauſe-- 
t;ve,.avhence ſaithrhe, Eth. 1ib.2. cap34s. etoennat Taleo itt vohtents! 
FH OVF hp0 navage2oNec, rilmi Spovgciy, 5 brac Youty ara dint elguttr ae woibrlen 
vole ndgarectt 67 lawyer 8 duduers io uerg; aviten'd' adi © Tejorafopliar, o ary 
Zr $9” dndiver Tov Thucr v4 op, Fre Segarevighrnytet? Dave wht 4uxhd, Gre poumgaſiee 
* Many there are, who do not theſe things, yet flying to their 
© reaſon, they would netds ſeem ro ny en and ſo to ap=" 
© prove themſelves virtnous. Theſe'a& Juſt"like fome fick peo+ 
* ple, who diligently heafrker” to their Phyſicians, but follow 
* nothing of what they preſcribe. As therefore thoſe, who thus 
* uſe the Phyſitians, never cure'their bodies :'fo theſe who rhus 
© Philoſophize, never cure their Souls.” Hence that of Ammoniu 
(in Arift. Categ. pag. 15.) vic Singi; 14 ingy here crxh f woifuans the 
end of comemplation,- is the beginn-ng of. pradice;. and Plutdrch. 11h. 1. 
de Placit, Philoſ. tells us, that a bleſſed man ought's pine $repermie, 
7) © beet, dhe oþ wegrminxir F Alrery © To haye not ouly 1 ab enk | 
* knowledge of beings, but alſo a Praftick of what is needful.. 
For ſpeculative reaſon is only apprehenſive of things,” but pradiick,: 
is cauſative 3 according to that Philsſophick, diſtin&on, 'zci #1», 
T EexTING $1000 $58 CPR TMITING 1 I Dhaparind 6>aSoia;, Praflich Philoſophie : 
is effedive of Virtue, but Theoretick, of Truth only. This prafick 
knowledge is {o termed, not becauſe it immediately as, but be. 

cauſe 


390 


Of Volition, 
or the will 
ftrifly taken. 


2. Volition z its proper Otjei the End. B.4: 


cauſe it 13 direive to ation. Ariſtotle makes'this pradick, ditate 
of the underſtanding to be a kind of pradiick ads diſcourſe, which 
he ſuppoſeth to precede either a&nally, or virtually every AG of 
the will : as for example, he that will be happie muit a& virtu- 
oully :; I would be happie, ergo. Therefore faics Ariſtotle Incon- 
tinent perſons have knowledge only in_ the habit, not actually 
diſcurhve: for albeit they afſent to the major, which is univerſal ; 
yet there is ſome defet in their afſent to the minor,Ge thence they 
aſſent not prectically to the conclufion, &&c. This practick, diſcourſe, 
or knowledge, which neceffarily precedes the wills motion, is 
in the general ſtiled gra, Prudence, which in the Platonick Def. 
nitions, 1s thus detined, PeSrncic Bo ingiun welurihts ff Dif ar poriag, Prudence is 
a Science effective of Beatirude. So Plato Mens. fol. $3, » pgjranc ry»udpn 
Spine Te 7 4uy he inet, © $4 epgorn Brafigs. *© Prudence conduc ting effects 
© the duties of the ſoul, but folly the ills, We have a good account of 
this Moral Prudence, and its influenc* given by Alexand. Apbrodi- 
ſeus (the chieteſt of Aritot/e's Commentators) as Stobews de Virtur. 
Ser, 1, fol. 17. ty Br iSn4 dperh wenn 7 Geroptpor peice oy ipdg Apa" 
d1ayH4 In; vhs params ixorle ixar ibixls dpurls” dis erxater T5 pggrice 74 Zaryry 


oc bun 4 ruxier of Air G- anon” br of nSixfe agree era oO ff agtt ries durepuine 


dperh+ Tar © pojreme 4 Seirirac Gagipeany 5 1 wp pggrume F rgge # 3pS67 axopgy 
$tg5jiler Bir Wperacd + 34 Cumurins n $6 Serrbrns 7 Tec + Tvxirle, Seeing moral vir. 
fue is effective of ſuch things, as are determined by prudence, nd right 
reaſon, it's neceſſar e, that be who bas prudence, has alſs moral Virtue : 
for it 5 the office of Prudence to enquire by what means it is poſſible to at- 
rain aright Intention, which to determine, is the office of moral Virtue : 
for it i the virtue of the elective facultie. And this is the difference 
'twixt moral prudence, and craft. Prudence ſearcherb out, what things 
are moſt conducing to a right Intention, whereas craft relates to any, 
though falſe, &re, Aphrodiſeus gives us here (beſides other chara- 
Gers ) a tull 7dea of the proper office of moral Prudence, which is 

to dire the 7atent on of the Fill as to its end, which follows. 
$. 25. The next principle of humane action is 86xanc, Uolition, 
or Wil, ſtritly fo x-rmed, which properly refers to the end, and 
ſo *tis differenced from «geipnc Election, which reſpedts the means. 
So Arift, Eth. lib 3. cap. 5. in1# « op Bihume 6 Thee 8B pions n #4 wggaipien 
? wgje rin@- t Volition rather reſpects the end, wheres Election reſpects 
the means contucing to the end.So Plato in Gorg.nire bined & Trixe _ 
that 


C.t. 2. Volition ; its proper Obje# the Exd, 391 

that is willed for the ſake of which men acty whereby he intends the 

end. We have a more large explication of thedifference *twixt 

Volition, and Election, given by Fob. Grammaticws in Arif. de Anima 

Proem. fol. 3, Ai 1 Ir 7 Moyingy yregnah Side Oupupert regprrinal I” vick 

ſebum & wagaipent* 24 1 1 feanc minis igs th d24adY nf wggaipn inauprrich;e. 

») » pp Arinnore abrhc nad airks br 7 hoax Luxe #01 rpgalpng f ovprnoypnc 

mf «<noyis. {he Gnotick,, or knowing faculties of R ationals being diſtribu- 

ted, rhe practick, are Uolition, and Election, Aud Uolition is only of what 

is good (i. e. the end) but blection inclines both waies (i. E. to good, of 

evil 6 means) Again, Uolition belongs to the Kational Soul as ſuch ; 

whereas Election has ſome commixture with the irrational. By all which The end, the 

it's evidenr, that Volition 1s an Act of the Wil, whereby it is ex- proper obje# 

tended, or carried forth tc its object , beloved for it ſelf, without of Velitien, 

reſpedt to a farther end; ſo that therend, which is amiable for, 

and of it ſelf, 1s the alone proper obje& of Volition- Yea, Arijtotle 

makes this extenfion of the Will towards its 14 end to be con- 

natural, or as he termes it, Phyſical; whereas its extenſion towards 

the means by Election, is with indifference. So Arift. Eth. lib. 3. c. 7. 

pp 3 djnriee tf 4425 y my xax5, v3 rin @- pron 3 exo Share pairs 2} ohm” 

Ts \ airs wejc abr” arapign/hc regu erectile, Where Lambinus on this 

notion [x#r« } thus Comments. © We muff know that in practicks, 

the end has the place of the principle 3 becauſe on it depends the neceſſarie 

formation of all ſuch things, as belong to the action. Therefore as in 

Mathematicks there are certain indemonſtrable principles laid as the 

baſis of all Demonſtration : ſo in pr acticks, the end ia fixed as a principle 

ſuppoſed not to be deliberated about ; for a principle as well in practicks, 

as ſpeculatives, admits not of Demonſtration, but of ſuppoſition only. So 

again, Ariff. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. 5 01 Thur Tune bn avSalpl Gy ane pore 

$6--- 2 ior gui of hr nakGe wieuvxe, The defire of the end" is not elective, 

but natural, &c. 1. e. the Appetite of every thing does naturally tend 

to ſome end comnetura! thereto, which is the meaſure of all thinos 

conducing thereto So Arift.Eth lib.3'cap.10. lelfiwra 8 Tragor mi mines 

Every thing i« meaſured by its end. But Ariflotle Eth. Lb. 1. cap. 2. 

ſpeaks more fully thus, +ixg- & 7 reader, 3 i air Briburde, me nals 

Oe hrs, 2) wid nerre NN Tregyy aiiunSa (Tgjonn Frey dr droigy) Miner oc Te” 

dr iy vejadvir < 70 dear of BY & Toe + Bier 1 16 mc acti prdiis {ye owls &| 

nad wy Tetiru exomer yaflee paner dv Ty xerup 4 Nilg.. The end is of 

things practick,, which we will for it ſelf, but other things for it, _ 
9 
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3+ fanevence 


Gnſultarien, 


3. Conſultation reſpeSing the Means. B.4. 


do we chooſe all things for ſome other (without ſame berg. for ſo there 
would be an infinite progreſſe. It is manifeit therefore, that this end is 
the Good, yea the beſt Good. Wherefore the knowledge bereof bas great ins 
fluence on the life ; and «s Archers, who have the mark, in their eye ; we 
do berehy obtain, what is moft needful. So again, Ariſtotle Eth, l;b, 3, 
Cap. 7, m4 pp rikgy promir wl Hh ed hetes rafter cardiac + arvfelev, 4 VIrtUOUS 
man is naturally carried towards bis end, but towards other things volun- 
tarily, or indifferemly : then he addes, x wy evthi vines ih, 43 viAg> roor 
Tidiue3a, ſuch as every men is, ſuch is bis end. Whence that Maxime in 
the Scholes, as the forme is in Neturels, ſuch is the end in Morals, 
By all which 'tis apparent, what the proper objett of this Volition 
is, namely the to which it aeturally extends it ſelf, as the 
meaſure of all its a&s, and lower ends. Hence alſo 2. we gather, 
that this &@uar, or volition of the wilis not diſt int from that A& 
of the Will, which the Scholes call tention. For they make intention 
to be an efficacious willing of the end, togerher with the means 
conducing thereto ; which is formelly, or at leaſt virtually deno- 
ted in &inc, Volition, according to that common rule in Logich 
He, that effectually wills the end, wills alſo the means. *Tis true, there 
's an imperfed velleitie, or faint Volition, which reſpetts the end, 
without means; but a compleat UVolition ay my th. I know 
the Scholes make Volition, and Intention, different Acts; and the 
former to relate to the end fmph conſidered, but rhe latter to 
the end in connexion with the means. Bur I find no nd for 
this diſtinftion in Arifetle, or Neture. 3. Hence alſo we may 
farther colleF, that the end is firſt in tention, tho!1gh laſt in 
Execution, and therefore ought to be grantly heeded, and 
made the meaſure, or ſquare of all. So onius in Arift.Categ. 
Pag. 12. 5 8 + oewir dandy lone rughe bn dif irt inn giperes'y pri rare ropiny 
Ta Tg > nuevir velrorra vers oh dps May v4 0) apieiyuer amr ls þ wegSupicr hl 
exgyerſ ariduer IA tuinerd vi@- dra parderur wghrign 7h abr Ixeire 
apioyuer ole of airs Mwerrikiem, © He that is ignorant of his mark, or 
© end, is like a blind man, that ſhoots at randome 3 and he does in 
© yain conſider all things tending to his end. But the conſide- 
©ration of an-uſeful end gives much diligence, and afacritie s 
© For every oue, that. will undertake any deſigne ought firſt to 
C learn its uſefulneſſe, &c. ; : 

$. 26. We now proceed to the third principle of humane =, 

ca 


25; þ  OtkjeF of Conſultation: 


called by Ari@otle Aire conſultation, which reſpefts the means, 
and ſo is diſtinguiſhed from ggmece Prudence,or the practick, Fudge» 
ment in general, which reſpects both exd, and means ; and primarilie 
the end, and the means only in the ſecond place. This Conſulte- 
tion is) ſtiled ſometimes by Ari/torle,but often by Plato gaz, ounſel, 
which Plato in Cratyls deduceth from gaz, a cating, ſo Lambinus 
in Ariſt, Etb. 1.3. 0.5 Guxi tab Benn, a Metaphor taken from Archers, 
who are faid'ro'caft, or ſhoot their Arrow towards the ſcope, 
they aim at. This Conſultation is ſtiled in the Platin. efinir. fol, 
413- ®frnie, good advice, which is defined «pri noytout aruprigys 
a connate virtue of reaſoning. Again *tis termed Zuuggwne, Conjulta= 
tion, which is defined Tagainac ivife re waftur, vine I Tejror wofien, 
an exhortation ts another, before he ats, hw he ought to aft, But there 
is no detinition, that ſuits better with the nature of Conſultati- 
on, than that Defixit.Platon.fol. q 14, rai exiic ofel # pardbreem os evpepitts 
Conſultation is 4 canſideration of things future, ſo far as expedient, i. &. 
for our end.' For a wiſe man firſt prepoſeth, and wills his end, 
and, then makes uſe of Conſu'tation, as an inſtrument to find out 


things' paſſe not ſuddenly from ——_— into Aeſolution, Aﬀec- 
tion, and /Aﬀioza, without asking advice of the judgement, and 
ſerious conſulration. A wiſe man, when he hath made a judge- 
ment about his end, weigheth exadly all,;that followeth from ſuch 
a Jn as alſo all the Anteredemnts, that lead to the obtaining 
of it. , What men unadviſedly undertake, they adviſedly recal, * Gon- 
ſiiltation ought to be the door to all great reſolutions, and undertak- 


means expetient for this end, Weare to take diligent heed, that 
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Quod in- 

canſulto fe- 
mus, con- 
ſulto revo- 


;Hgs. This'Eonſultation is*thus defined by Ari/t, Rhetor, lib. 1. cap.g. camus. 


'Eglr dperd Nanieg x29" ls Tv Privacy Sorarla ati dad! x xaxiy 7 eign dar ds 
Wi auariar. It is a virtue of the diſcnrirve facultie, whereby men are ena- 
bled to conſult of good, and evil, in reference to bappineſſe, But the pro- 
per Seat of this diſconrſe about Conſultation, is Ariſtot!e's Ethic. 


lb, 3. cap. 5. where he diſcourſeth at large of the Objed, As, and 73, 063et of 


Efetis of Conſultation, As tots Object, he laies down theſe Rules conſultation. 


to judge 1t by. 1. Conſultat? n is not of things ſpecu/ative, but of 
pradiick, So Art. 21. 5 etl  Te&c <rxeufic % eabrepxerc 7 inghuer* 2x 55 Bund, 
I ee yernusrer & 55 Aeon pip mh; yeurtior, Conſultation is not about the 
firſt k.lements of Sciences, &c. The ſame he addes Art. 27. pixur id 
x ol Tos 1ixre;” 4 ds Aagiues, Eſpecially "tis not about Arts, or Sciences. 

Lee Yea, 


wo 


. eboſen out, This ſuppoſeth an univerſal comp 


x. Objeft of Conſultation: B.4: 
Yea, he ſaies expreſly 5 #1 81x) evi # air6r wanurir; Conſultation is about 
Prafiicks. 2. Conſultation is not of things impoſſible, but of things 
in or power. So Art. 48. isr #} renin polrdles byxeu;her wagiteny, if the thing 
be poſſible, men undertakg it 3 and more exprelly Art. 13, 8awiude 
4 odd * iv" #pufr wagl6r, we conſult of Pradticks in our power. This he ex» 
plains more fully in his Khetorick, pag. 10, BuxeriurSe #3 oi 7 pars 
pwr ada dpporipar Tye et DF ard Ter der 5 ing i ord þ Tae 2h oe 
Binoera Zrac vrohepfdrey, We conſult about things, which appear to hap- 
pen either way, not of impoſſbilitie, &&c. + Conſultation is not aboit 
rhe end, but the means, ſo Arift. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Surwipude #1 2 oe 
# ria! ing ds 7 wgr mr Gre of Serge Srnnirm of Cy td on ans Sim ring- 
#1 wc, 3) ie vin bra renter, We couſult not of ends, but of things condu- 
Cing to their ends : for Phyſician conſult not whether they ſhall cure, but 
taking their end for granted, they conſult how, and by what means to cure, 
So Art. $7. #01 £10)4 oiti 7 airir wegrrer al $1 regtne ane Trixetex «vr Ly ofn 
Scavrir 73 2i\G> 4x5 76 woe 74 Ti\G@'s OC. Conſultation is about things to 
be done by us : Now our atiiens have reſpect to ſome end, whereſore the 
end comes not wider conſultation, hut the means, 4. Conſultation is not 
about an infxite, but finite number of means. So Art, 4. ot 3; v 
«Mie dio; iu ora int dovjupuergyt. No man conſults of things infinite, be- 
Cauſe unmeaſurable. 5, Conſultation is of things permanent, not of 
things in continual motion, ſo Art. 7. dx 891 ei t o& xirtenr de F1D vd 
«re ywotior, We conſult not of things in perpetual motion. The _ PA 
becauſe ſuch fluid things cannot be brought under any regular order, or 
ſubſerviencie to our end, &c. 6, Conſultation is of things contingent, 
not of neceſſaries. So Art. 29. + fraud; 6 @ Toic ac Bl 73 ons dds 
'3 wi: SYenſoarerea uh & oTe «diet, Conſultation is of things doubtful, contin- 
geat, and indefinite: For ſuch the means uſually are ; whereas the 
end \s definite, neceſſarie, and more evident, &c. 7. Yet Conſultation 
is not of things fortuitows, or caſual, but of things in our power, 
which come under the condud of humane Prudence. So Art. g. 
34) oi ? Ya Vane & Srondps Wpiorre., We conſult nt about the things of 
fortune, . as tauching the invention of a treaſure, 8c. 9g. Amongſt the 
means, the main work of Conſultation is to find our ſuch as are 
moſt cenducible to the end, So Art. 39, $ Os riuirer þ pare yingg 


is rigs jim 5 xdxtes Froxerto, If the means be wa ” beit = to - 
»ehenſion of, an 


tob.eus, 


inſpe&ion into all the means 3 according to that of $8 
| Moira 


C.r; 2: TheSubjef, 5. The AR of Conſultation. 


uairard vir, confider the whole ; for qui ad pauca reſpicit facils pronun« 
ciat, he that confiders, but a few things ralbly determines. 
9. Conſultation ſuppoſeth a methodical procedure from one to ano-. 
ther *till we come to the firſt cauſe: So Art, 40. &* inte Rereupdie 
wi; Ns Tits Icom xgrdiet Na TG ine dr i 3n0 1 15 216 TO diTiOr 5 & 15 byyie 
i.erbr ivir, Cc. The firſt cauſe is firſt in intenticn, but laſt in execution, 
10. If the things we confult about, be arduous, and difficult, Ariſts« 
tle requires conſultation with others ; So Art. 30. eufiree 6d reg 
Maupdyoy tic vo pindhe EF HITISE Fury duTI]C ws ixarere Dayrane. {11 great 
matters we mit take unts us Counſellers, diftruiting our ſelves as not 
ſufficient to penetrate, or d;ve into the things. Thus much for the obje@. 
2. As for the ſubject of Conſultation Arittotle ( Eth-lib.z. cap.y.Art,2.) 2 The Sabs 
tells us, that none are fit to confr/t, but lie 5 13» ar, who bas bis 167 of Conſll= 
wits about him 3 whence he excludes fools, and mad men from this © 
work. And upon the ſame account in his & hetor. lib. 2. cap. 14s 
he excludes young men from any competent abilitie for cenſulta- 
tiow, becauſe tirſt they have great paſſions. 2. and are very uncon- 
gant. 3. and have /trong wills. 4. alſo too credulcus, and not cau- 
telous, for want of experience of evills. But (addes he) o/4 men, 
having virtues contrarie to thoſe vices of young meng viz. ſuſpenſion 
of judgement, caution, experience, and command of paſſions, &c. 
are moſt fit for conſultation. 3. As to the Act of Conſultation, Ari- a2 of 
ſtotle ( Eth, lib. 3. cap. 5, Art. 42.) thus differenceth it from diſqui- Conſular 
fition : gainnres #1 5 oi Ziruers & ion 7) fihuverc 3} of paSuudlixat 5 $} Bdrwvne 
rims {irun. © Every Diſquiſition is not Conſultation, as it appears 
© by the Mathematick Diſquiſitions 3 bat every Conftultation is 
©a Diſquiſition z whcre he makes Diſquiſition more generick,, and 
Conſultation to be a pradick Diſquifition, or Inquiſition into means 
conducing to our end, 4. The m1in effect of Conſultation, is 
Election, as it follows. 

$. 27. Conſultation being fini{ht, Election, which is the proper 
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Of EleBion] 


effect thereof, begins. So Arif. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 63. Sexevedr Sf its diffee. 


#1 % regmperir o3 einh* 75.55 on of benfe wget rTeagarty ior radle Þ Tragge rence fron 
Carer wi wegfe: Gray cis aurir aregdyy Thy ax oy ant} die 7h iu pfpert Shae ood _ 
eger dv. * The thing conſulted about, and elected, is the ſame; ® _—_ 
* tor that which is prejudged by conſultation, is ele&eds- For 
© every-one ceaſeth to enquire, how he ſhall a& when reduced to 
© his firſt principle, &c, As for the ditterence 'twixt Electien, and 

Kee 2 V alition, 
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3. Is obje# | 
the meaps, 


« The Sub- 
of ZlefHi. 
on the ratiq. 
oal Wig. 


Elan, its Subjeft, us AF,  *' BY; 
Volition, we nave it in Arif. Eth. lib. 3. cap, 7. ir@- #4 Bo i 
Tivo, frrcvecy Ox waugerhy 7 mYc od 21h @- of fel rabra wefog xD reaipony 
div 1  Gacfannr of # dperfy Gipyuc ol reve, Occ. * The thing willed is 
5 the end, but things conſulted about, and elefted, are the means 
© referring to the end, &c. So Ariſt. Erh, lib. 3, cap. 4. Art. 27. 
Irid' n A firm ti Tie, #1 wggaipnc # we 55: TIAG,, *Volition is of the 
£ end, but tledtion of the means reterring to the end, By which 
we ſee,that the proper object of Election is the means, not the end. 
2. Ariſtotle tells us, that Election is not of Impoſſib/es, but of things 
in or power. So Eth. lib 3. cap.4, Art, rgdpanc þ yy #35} # d/vdrwr, 
£ Fteftion is not of things impoſſible ; whereby he diltinguiſheth 
ir from impertfe& Volition, or Velleitie, which may be of things 
impoſſidle. So again Art. 31, {x 5 Tater # Tgaipinc ef Te ig rv I. 
© It ſeems molt likely, that Elefion 1s of things in our power. 
3. As for the ſubject, or feat of Election, it belongs to the rational 
Appetite : thence ſaies Ariffotle, Eth, lib. 3,cap. 4. Art. g. Election 
is not # «xiqw1, of irrational appetites ; whence *tis differenced from 
Concupiſcence, which belongs to the /rrational appetite. So Art.13, 
wgaupion i n advpule Garritvlam, C oncupiſcence i cantrarie to Election, 
becauſe 'tis common to /rratinals, as well as to Rationals, where- 
as Election 1s proper to RK ationals. So that the proper ſeat of 
Flection is the Will; whence Ari/tot'e makes it incluſive of Volun- 
tarie, though it be not fully extenſive thereto : Ethic, lib,3.cap.4. 
& Tegaipns $3 cas ip gairwrar, & Terry Oh aN 9 rftev T9 eng om, © Election 
© ſeems to be Voluntarie, though with ſome difference. 4. Hence 
follows the Act of Election, which according to Ariftorle, Eth.lib.z, 
cap. y, iS Brrwrod Inge, ©a conſulted; or judicions appetition. 
Thence Ari/t. Eth. Lb. 3. cap. 4. Art, 32, 249i 43 Sitedy eiv. © Eleftion 
©|s not a meer oPinion, or imagination ; and more fully Arr.53.' 
bh 29 megaipene 7 abgs 3 Daniag, © Eleftion proceeds from reaſon, and 
© diſcourſe. Neither is it ſuthcient, that this act of Election be 
rational, but it muſt alfo be determined, and fixed ; whereby the 
object of Election ſeems ſomewhat differenced from that of Conſuls 
tation, which leaves the determination of the object to Election : So 
Arift. Eth. Lb. 3. cap. 5. Art. 63. powrir #3 & wgagerir 73 aur, wall 
a page pdper itn 73 mge/prrer mh 59 us 7 Brno Tponged ey regwmperhy ion, *The thing 
* conſulted, and elected, is the ſame, but rhe thing ele&ed is 
$ more determinate, or fixed: for what is judged by conſulta- 
tion 
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C.t. Dificultie of Right Elefion, its EfeR, and Definitiom., 397 


*tion is ele&ed, and ſu- fixed. Lambinw here on this notion, 

wil d pwgrr ery COMMEntS thus, © dpgzer ſignifies to determine, and 

© define : when we conſult, we have as yet nothing certain, or 

© determined; but the end of Conſultation, is a definite, certain' 

© Elefion, As therefore in RR Aphoriſmes are ſaid to be 

© certain Geterminate concluſions, or ſentences, whoſe truth is 

* both by reaſon, and long experience evident (as Hippocrates's 

© Aphor; — Aer ſo in Pradiicks. Aphoriſmes may be ſtiled Counſels drawn 

© forth after long conſultation. Thus Lambins, who yet hath 

not tully hit the mind of Aritetle, who by Aphoriſme underſtands 

the objed, or means determined by E ledion. Whence Ariftotle tells 

us, that 'tis nota meer fluid voliti>n,or Veleitie, that will make a 

Vit ous man virtuous, but there muſt be a dete: mined Will;or Eledtion 

of all means, &c. Arift. Et, lib. 3. cap. 5. Art. 43+ 8 pw idy 4 feriles 

«Iu @- 1 raworrm u) oe $ixer@t 89) A Gor oye. It Al nrignteous 

* perſon have ſome impcrted velleitie of righteouſicfſe, he does 

© not preſently ceaſe to be wick2d, and become righteous; as a » 

* ſick man is not preſently heale4l, ſo ſoon as he 1s wills it, &c. 

5. Heice we may collet w.th Arifotle, that it is very dithcult to 5. Irs d;ffi- 

make a rightF le&ion. So Ari/t. Eth. lib.2, cap. 1. 4519) yams clone CHIC, 

Td xgirar To7or arti whit aiperion x Ti arti Ti@” Caopprrior int Os yareratiggt 73 

ippdra mi yodfaar It is very difficult to judge, what is to be 

* choſen betore another thing, and what is to be preferred be- 

* fore another; and yet tis more difficult to cleave to what we 

© know is beſt. 6. Albeit it be very ditticult to make a right 

Elefion, yet when "tis made, it has a Sovereigne influence on 

Virtue : So Avriſt. Eth. lib. 3. cap 4. wel rggmpioer {riru MANS eh death - 

Telov Th dud 75 peri, t4 dren Ta 51 xgiretr 7 weft, * It tollows,that 

* we patle on to tletion, which ſeems to be moſt proper to 

© Virtue, and that whereby moral ations are moſtly meaſured, 

&c, 9. Hence we come to the definiti:n of Election, which 1s thus 

laid down by Aritotle, Eth. li;b. 3. cap. 5. Art, 68. 5 rggainac dv dy 

puhavarnd etie F ig? ule, © El-Gion is a conſulted, or judicious ap- 

petition of things in our power. Ad he 24des this as the reaſon, 

« 7 pri aSat i xelravlee erp msta x7) Thy Rarevanrs © for from conful- 

*ting, jadging, we chooſe according to that Conſultation 

*made. This Elefion is term-d by the Platonicks *ameme, Herefee, 

which Platon, Definit, fol..413. i defined thus, "Ayns —__ NEB 
| Elediion 


6, Tis effe6# 
as to Virtue. 


7 . I's de fint- 
ton, 


398 . DPoluntarineſe; and Libertie, alike defined. © Bj; 


Approbation. EleTion is a right Probation. Under Elefion is compriſed Conſent 
(albeit the. Scholes diſtinguiſh them) whence follows Tſe, a 

Fruition. Conſent, and uſe of the means,are called by the Platonicks 

T&Svubz, alacritie, which Platcn. definit. fol. 412. is defined iupaneyic 

Topwmpi cur ToxxTH IC, A diſcoverie ofa prat ick Eleft 1on, &c. 2 Cor, 

. 8.11, T&gSuulia, V.17. w$aqeror, Vo 19. repIvpla, 

Of Voluntari- $, 28, Having pore through the principles of human Ads, we 
_— now Proceed to their mair. eſſential Attribute, or adjuni, which is 
m—— Vo'untarineſſe, or Libertie ; we make Voluntarineſſe, aud Libertie the 
ſame 3 becauſe we find no rational ground either in Ariffotle, or 

Nature, to diſtinguiſh them ;, for every human A& that is volun- 

rarie, 15 allo free ; and every A that is free, 15 likewiſe Voluntarie, 

Frrther, they both partake of one, and the ſame tſential 7dea, or 

Definition.  Thence Ariſtotle, Eth. lib. 3. cap. 1, Art. 30. 6:8 a wirs 

The definition i «pxd it eors x, 6 regen *; wh aim Ih 74 Tweira, © Thoſe things are 
of Voluntarie« © {7jd to be Voluntarie, whoſe principle is in him, that does 
*them, who has a(radical)power of a&ing,or not afting.This de- 

finition of 2o/untarie is the ſame,which tie Scholes give to Libertie, 

_ But we have a more adequate, and proper definition of / oluntarie, 

given by Arif. Fth. lib. 3. cap. 3. +3 iow Siferw «1 7) % h dpx are, 

eifiri oe x49) Trac & oF hwgfittc, © Voluntirie ſeems to be that, witch 

* has its principle in him that aRerh it, who alſo underſtandeth 

* the particulars of what he as, This detinition of Voluntarie 

ſeemeth to connote nothing but a rational ſpontaneitie, which is 

the ſame with bumane Libertie. Hence Aritotle, Eth. lib, 4. cap.1. 

makes Invg'nntarie Aﬀts the ſame with forced or not free: Art.5- 

Sx $3 dxima 77) ve Bia IN d'yrotar yirigdpet Pimor 0TH = Wexi TfaSer roteiry Low 

& » andy ovupdnde ; Tdouy i rerfar. * Involuntarie acts ſzem to be 

© {uch, as are Gone by force, or ignorance. A forc't adt is that 
* whoſe principle is Extrinfck, it being ſuch, whereto he that 

© futters, or ads, confers nothing, Here Ariftotle makes Involun- 

tarie trie ſame with forced, or nt free; and forced, or not free, that 
whick has nor its principle in its {-If; whence it necefarily fol- 
lows, 1. That Veluntarineſſe is the ſame with Libertie. 2, That 
Voluntarix:ſſe, and Libertie exclude not all kind of neceſſit'e, but 
only ſuch as is coadtive. 3. That Voluntarinefe, and L.ibertie, 
include no more in their eſentr/al Idea, but arational ſpontaneitie. 
This is farther evident by Plato's Ideas of Voluntarines, _ Li- 
- ertie. 


C.r. Onh Curve Neceſiitie, excluſive of Likertie. 


bertie. Platon, defin. fol, 41J, "Exuomr 40 air Teo ,wpr x7 Jidyiar, Oc. 
* Voluntarie 15 that which moves it ſelf according to judgment, 
© &c. which is the ſame with the following definition of what 
is free, "ExivSegyr 73 «4 ppor aint, © That is free, which ads from it ſelf. 
This rat:onal Spontaneitie, or Libertie, is ſtiled by Plato ſometimes 
4uvzyie, Soul-duftion ; ſometimes iSmtuxein, ſeif-ſdrvice, as alſo 
«vrergeyle, ſelf-ation. Thus alſo Libertie is defined by the Stoicks, 
Laert. in Zen0 iuwSigin ifuoin duroreny ice. ©Libertie is a power of ſelf- 
ation. Whence the Greek Fathers, Baſil, &c. call free-will curetdovr, 


ſelf-power, and the Scriptur> uſeth a word of the like import, | 


«vSaigurte, ſelf- Eleftion, 2 Cor.8,27. This ſelf-moving power, which 
is alone eſſential to Voluntarineſſe, or Libertie, is exprefled by Arift. 
Eth. lib. 3. cap. 8. under this notion, 3+: is'.5wir b3 brs # ib Se yphon is 
Ae ro isanr, © That 1s in our power which weule, ſo or ſo, for 
« which weare ſaid to be voluntarie,or free. This +3 is 4u7, which 
he makes only Eſſential to Libertie, and Voluntarineſſe, is excellent- 
ly well expreſſed by EpiQetus, and Simplicias, on him: Epid, Ench. 
Cap. 1. ip' nuir ip varies, ogpis Igrfic, Tnnnione' =} int nie dou nuimrge pou 
© The things in our power are the conception, impetw, appeti- 
© tion, and extenſinn (of the Soul) and in one word, all our acts. 
Simplicius here ſpeaks forth Ari/tot/e's mind, as well as Epidtetus's 
fully thus. 'E9' 5uT ixfira Mya, Gf xv eu; Topo, Gr Thu d£v0iar Top, &Cce 
© He faies thoſe things are in our power, cf which we are Ma- 
6 ſters, and of which we have power. Such are the internal moti- 
© ous of the Soul, proceeding from our own judgment, and 
Election. So again, 3ras $1 7 Thu $auT Te ev av aipyet (# bvxa) Thrs t2evD9 iper 
X; <v76Zumac whe dg) iavTHe x1ATa to 3) 7 Totaurur T3 i58) His oefrrar djapthize 
z»c. * When the Soul acts according to 1ts own nat:ire, then it is 
© moved freely, and voluntarily,internally from it ſelf; and from 
© this(ſpontaneitie, +3 is' aur, what i free, may be well defined. Thus 
$Simplicious, who makes here all the natural acts of the Soul to be 

ee.2.T his freedom to conliſt ina rational ſpontaneitie,or voluntarie 


motion of the ſouFHence he proves at large in what follows (Þ 23: Coafive ne- 
24. Fdit,Salmas.) that all Neceſſitie is not contrarie to Libertie, but ceſſitie alone 
only that,which is Extrinſick,Coadive and Compulſive, Þ jurior ine dv Excludes Lis 


{ot þ val runy 1 iþ dratxer dun Tee 76 aTrtGd mer 4 4 avrordpyuon aims » wp Ln Ywber 
«raps T9 aur3teomr (adeic i tad drayna7ilpic 74 Tordy 1 wh Teidiy durifumas 
Goya niger) 104 rd 1 Tala dr1eyxd;cmm 27 Th (autor guar ayyds dviy 
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400 Tndifferency to Contrarzetzes, not Eſſential to Libertie; B,{} 
$u\eTe uencr Th avretumny T9 airoxinfler xD oh of evroxivire gu or os laviy 
xOGig] ard yx4 34 & Od Tre ivegaxinathr iow .& Þ Wade I dydynnt dM" airh ovvhorn 
T5 TY <vroxuhirs gu on, x; ow2row curls x tic 745 anvia; erpytia; repd yoo. ©There- 
© tore we are to ſay. that there is a twofold neceſſitie, one contrarie 
© to Libertie, another conſiftent therewith. Wherefore external 


© neceſſitie deſtrbyes Libertie (for no one externally compelled, is ſaid * 


© to do, or not todo atly thing freely) bug all internal neceſſitie, ne» 

© ceilitating to act according to their «wx nature,this does the more 

© preſerve Libertie, For A according to the nature of a 

© ſelt-moved, is neceſſarily moved by it ſelf : neither is it tor this 

© (ſaid to h2) moved by another ; for the neceſſitie is not externa!, 

© but complicated with the nature of the ſelf-moyed, yea preſer- 

© vative thereof, and conducing to its proper operations. Thus 

Simplicius, who gives us here an excellent deſcription of humane 

Libertie, and its Combination with internal voluntarie neceſſite, 

which, if well underſtood, and embraced, would put an end to 

all thoſe Scholaſtick clamours of the Pelagians and Feſuites,againt 

God's neceſſitating, determininggefficacious concurſe,which puts only 

an internal voluntarie, not external coative neceſlitie on the willzand 

therefore is no way deſtructive to its Libertie. But then Simpli- 

cizs proceeds to demonſtrate, that a Libertie of Gontrarietie (as the 

Scholes term it) or an Imdiffere:icie » this, or that, is not eſſential to 

Libertie of humane Libertie. Take his own words: & þ wor 39} 170 xob ngire 
contrariette, Ali xdvlar T5 airetioncy x, ed is nuir mf iracy 2 we Harria mately il my 42495 de 
or Indifferen- gyyupru pie $0 x;6ts % 75 514.351 aips piper, x; dvrrtd our Uxvor xy aipectr (6 1p int afpe- 
_ _ oig # arayuer pr) «263% <#l Lxxom ergy ed\rore.rgye T9 are Vlien iaroov gy doe, 
will. * Neither muit we needs ſay, that in all things free-will, Ge Libertie 
© \uppoleth 2 power of ating contrarics : for Souls, which all- 

ea es adiiere to good, and chooſe good, have both Free-w;1l, and 

© Flect:on (for Election is not forced) of that good, without Ind fe- 

© rencic to the contrarie, &c. By which he fully proves, that actual 
Ind:fferencie is rot Eſſential to Libertie. Thence h2 proceeds t 5 

prove, that Liberte is eſſential ro the will, and amunſeperable ad- 

I iþertie eſ- qunct or every vital humane Afﬀt. So pag. 28. "Erara td tur oanri- 
ſenttal to the oa 4 4uyHs ») This ovynard erty eiTHe ty ardprocty & Tegohoyigeriar of 7d ig nur 
will. .  erepdrres, Wherefore they, that deitroy Libertie deltroy the na- 
©<r ral extenſion and conſtitution of the Soul, &c. $2 that no- 

thing deſtroys Libertie,bat what deſtroys the natural inclination, 

or 


C.1; Gods neceſſitating concurſe deſtroys not Libertie? {or 
or Voluntarinefſe of an human a&, This is farther evident by 
the following definition he gives ofa free at. Simp. in Epid. cap. ». 
pag. 34» Teihror tip Bs v3 ihev Seger anreftdotey ardgxor 34 x5/erm of Laval xphotars 
* That i free, which has the ſelf-power, and dominion of its own exerciſe. - 
This he farther explains in the ſame page thus : axe #3 Ire ve wp 
is huT nulruge frra igja Ta rug! ir Te Pot ip' nul of i dweritioe xeiphe 
«mired bor, * It is manifeſt, that the things in our power areour 
* proper ads : and things not in our power, but in the power of 
* others, are other mens as. Whence it apparently tollows 3 
1. Thatevery human at of the Soul is in the Soul's on power, 
and ſo free, albeit it be neceffarily predetermin'd, and atti:ated by 
God's Effcaciow concurſe. 2. That this Libertieof human as 
implies nothing more as effential thereto, but a Rational ſponta- 
neitie,or voluntarie ſelf-motion We have inſiſted the more largely on 
_ theſe notions of - hs about buman Libertie and its identitie 
with Voluntar:neſſe; becauſe he ſeems, ofall Ariftorle's commen=- 
tators the beſt to underſtand his mind. Farther that Ariſtotle's 
«3 is' 1uir, that which is in our power, whereby heexprefſeth Libertie, 
imports no more than voluntarinefſe, or K attonal ſpontantitie, is 
evident from that excellent determination of Greg. Ariminenſis in 
Sent. lib.x. Dijt, 17. @. 1. * That an ation be in the power of an 
© Agent, it is not neceffarie,” that every principle be the forme of 
© the Agent ; for then no a@ of the will, whether good, orevil, 
© would be in its power 3 becauſe God is the produdtive princi- 
© ple of every att. T herefore I ſay, that there is nothing more x in pore- 
© required to beſpeak an ation to be in the power of the Agent, ſtare natura- 


©than that the ation flow from his own will. So alſo Auſtin : 1, quod cum 


© That is in our power which willing, wedo. The contemperation, — fa- 
P 7 . . p 

and conſiſtence of God's Efficacious neceſſitating concurſe with hu- - - . Au- 

man Libertie is excellently ſet forth by Plutarch, in the life of 

Coriolanus fol. 193. thus. *But jn wondrous, and extraordinarie God's neceſfi- 

© things, which are done by ſecret inſpirations, and motions. tating con- 

Homer. | #&« «ragurra wot + $991 dMe xngire Thy rgonigeaty | c Doth not curſe deftroyes 

<make God tc take away human El-&ion, and Libertie, but to Liberties 

© move it, and then he addes &c 89} woui rhd wegtty dxgour and mf ixvoie 

Jiduoy dgxl,.2) md Fe jpetr 3) 79 invigets rego td n0n, © In which God makes 

« not the ation involuntarie, but openeth the way to the will, 

* and addes thereto od”; =_ {uccefle, For ( addes he o__ 
tner 
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405 Got's Predetermination makes him not Author of in, B 


"ther we muſt ſay, that the Gods meddle not with the cauſes, 
* and beginnings ofour ations, or elſe, that they have no other 
* way to help, and further men by. Thus Plutarch. And whereas 
'tis objeA-d thit thus to aſcribe unto God a predetermining, 
God's prede- Particular, immediate Influence upon, and Concurſe with the will, 
rermining toevery att thereof, 1s to make him the Futhor of Sin, &c, Plato 
eencurſe 19 Repib. iO. pives Us a fOOd ſolticion tn this objeRion, in ſaying, 


the wil's - * f 3D - 

mabes hi Tis nels $15: dveiries a! blameable C auſalitie belongs to the particular 
wt the Antbor Agent, who chooſeth fu 3 God is 4 blameleſſe cauſe. Apen, 5 wp, $3 di 
of (32. raud Tet d14938 odtere, 12 all Evils, God workes what is righteous, and 


go9d only. T is is more fully explicated by Simplicius in Epict, En- 
chir. Cap. T1. 24, &t> rasloia; o $20 xaxiag evairiec Rr jy Sirainos Juyls nxaxys 
yu THpguxt] av, dnaSor wv, Od t m\yroy ff tavtY Cadirilect AN & evidexagncy 
$Mwr abrhr xax/negy of jb awrh Donien, (God is no way the _ of fin : for be 
being in b;mſelf good, Acts the Soul in ſinning only according to its own 
nature ( i. e. voluntarilie ) out 4 the riches of his goodneſſe : but h2 
dos not concurre to its fin otherwiſe, than as the Soul it ſelf wills it, His 
meaning is, that God concurreth to fin, only as the Univerſal 
cauſeof Goodneſſez ſo that God's Concurſe thereto does not at 
all hinder, but that the Soul voluntarilie chooſeth it, Neither is 
the qualitie of the effet to beaſcribedl to the Univerſal cauſe, 
but to the particular, which is the alone Moral, and therefore cul- 
pable cauſe of Sins whereas God's Univerſal cauſalitie thereto is 
only Phyſical, or natural, and therefore not morally Evil. That the 
Souls Voluntarie agencie is ſufficient to render its a&t Morally 
good, or Evil (albeit we allow God a predetermining Influence, 
and Concurſe thereto ) is evidert from that of Ari/tetle Ethic. 
bib, 3. CAP. 3, 5 & Hh Toit involot imaivay x 46guv ytrotber* 311 things volun- 
taris praiſes, and diſpraiſes have place, i.e. invirtues, and vices : ſo 
agen Eth. l;b,3. cap.7. 5 «gwri ixgoily Bays 23h Infor uþ ft naxia ixaiorey of y ofy, 
Virtue is voluntarie, and f:n nething leſſe is likewiſe voluntarie. Where - 
by 'tis evident, that Ariſtotle requires nothing more on the part 
of the Soul to render its ats Morally good,or Evill, but that they 


be volynarie, 
6. 29. Having difpatcht Arifotle's csntemplations about the 
Texching the Wil's Voluntarineſſe, and Libertie, which is the Eſſential adjunct of 
moralitie of every bumane a&; we now proceed to his ſpeculations about the 


t-man 68s. Moralitic of bumaue Ads, or their morg clonſtitution as good, or — 
his 


Touching the Moralitie of human Aft! 


This moralitie of human acts in general according to Ariforle, has 
for its foundation, or baſis «3 ixteuy, a v9/untarie free agent ( as be- 
fore) but the chief meaſures thereofare, 1. the End : ſo Ariftotle 
Ethic. lib. 3. cap. 10. igl{orm Tragey mf rin * every thing is defined or 
© meaſured by its end, i.e. the End has the ſame place in morals as 
the forme in Naturals,or as the firſt principles in ſpeculatives. 2.Not 
only the End, bur alſo the Law of Nature, ( which Ariſtotle ſtiles 
Right reaſon ) has an efſential influence on the moral tie of human 
Ads: according to which they are denominate4 morally good, 
or Evill : for by conformitie thereto they . become morally good, 
and by difformit'e morally Evill : ſo Arijt. Eth. lib. 3. cap. 8. ſtiles 
a Virtuous att, «r «v 5 igd%c xipe rgornite, © That which moves ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition, or order of Right reaſon, &c. We 
ſhall begin with 4rifotle's notions about things, and Acts morally 


Gr 


good,which he ſtiles Virtues, whereof we have this general account 1+ Of #* 
£%0d 07 UIriues 


in his Khetor. lib. 1. cap. 9. *agurd $i 83 ds Wraps, wc dxdi, woepied «2431 
& (uhaxltrxi* x dbyaptc Waglind rondy x parodies, x; revrey del rdilea, Virtue 
* i5,as It ſeems, a power conquiſitive, and prefervative of goods 2 
* alſo a power well-produdtive of many, and great matters, yen 
* of a!l things,a bour all. But this definition of virtue being too ges 
neral, & that which agrees as well to Natural,as moral Virtues,we 
proceel to that, which is more ſpecial. The great ſeat of Ariffe- 
te": diſcourſe about moral virtue 15 his Ethricks lib, 2. cap, 3- 4 5-6. 
61Þ. 3. he gives 1s this general 7dea of Ethick or moral virtue 
va fra og #n agil} dra 1 THATY wes nd yds x, Mo was ? frrriguy regis b #1 
x«-i« T#1ey\wy. [tis ſuppoſed therefore, that virtue is ſuch, as be- 
©i11g converſant about pleaſures,and griefs, is produfive of that 
* which is beſt, Bur fin 15 the contrarie. Ariſfteele Eth. 1b.2 cap. 4. 
bezins to diſcourſe more diſtinly of moral virtue, and its Genus, 
whether it be a Power, Aﬀedion, or Habft ot the Soul, ai fs & +5 4ux5 
+6 yiviplpa rela by, win, dard uar, Tac THTwy 3} dy ly 7 «gerd, © Seing there 
«re in the Soul theſe three; AﬀeFions, Powers, Habits 3 which 
* of theſe muſt virtue be ? (o Plutar de Virtut Moy. vela nabre dei rus 


dwxls virapye Soveuic rador, 1 Tei 7 iP Svraure «gx3 4 Un oh raSrct 73.01 rae, | 


iynnic Tic f Juvs pine 1 $3 Tg ove  ndlanms of dviduuns it Yue ilyirordfe. 
6 There are theſe three in the Soul, a Facultie, an AﬀeRion, and 
© an Habit: A Faculties the Principle, and matter of an Aﬀe- 
*Fion 3 an Aﬀettion is the motion ofa Faculties an Habit is the 

& & * {treng thy 
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1. Virtues 
are not Paſſi- 


Virtues dre not paſtions, or Powers, - Big) 

* ſtrength,and conformitie of a facultie gained by cuſtome, Ari#7+ 
emonſtrates. 1, That Virtue cannot bean Aﬀetion, or Paſſion 5 
becauſe Aﬀe@ionsare gond or had only from good or bad Habits 
toc Hbnad dc rge nd nd Yropfs Tok xander was ohh £3 dion 83 of dye; 20 
al XXxXIet — Ati] au Tects dra, * Our athons are well, or 11] diſpoſed 


_ * from thoſe Habits, which paſſeſſe them 2: therefore our Paſſions 


*are in themſelves capable neither of virtues, nor of vices : 
* wh2nce it follows, that virtues, and vices, are habits. 2. He de- 
monſtrates that Virtues are not Paſſions; becauſe they are EleRjons, 


ia 6+ dgwral rggamgions Tivic k ix © ou Tozautph ozac. *Virtues are certain Ele- 


* tions ; or atleaſt not without t lion. 3. He demonſtrates 
the ſame from the different motions of Paſſion, and Virtue «ge #2 
TET9VIS, 17 0} Thr agerde & Ter xaxieg & x0 MP pda ans Maxi nar x 1} on 
wiS3 x06 puede. *To theſe we may adde, that we are not ſaid 
* to be moved, but to be diſpoſed according to Virtues,or vices ; 
© but weare ſaid tobe moved according to palſions. Lambinus 
on this text of Ariſt. Eth. lib.2 cap.q. | i re wen LEY Comments 
thus. *Every thing ſo far as it is moved, ſo far it is ſaid ( pat; )to 
© ſuffer. Thence amongſt the Greeks our Aﬀetions are called »d3,, 
© Paſſions 3 and fo are oppoſed «5 nite, to prafiice. For the very 
© xdSec AﬀeFion, whicheis moved, is moved by External objefts : and 
© the Paſſive power, as it is moveablz, is-called Nraute readies, But in 
* the Adjion of Virtue, albeit External o'>je&ts concurr, yet a good 
"max is not abſolutely mcved by them, as in the Aﬀe@ions, but ac- 
* cording to the diftate of right reaſon. Therefore in the 4fe&;ons 
* che principle moving is External. and the principle moved internal 
© viz Jrapue radilend, But in Virtues the objeR is Extereal, which of 
* it ſelt has no efficacie, bur as it is admitted by right reaſon. The 
© principle moved is Anapur raSx)uxks the Paſſive power ; but the prin- 
© ple Ading, and mvwving, is ſome good babit or Virtue. And for this 
* cauſe we are ſaid a8 ns not to be moved ( for we conſider not 
© /reun we$:4xls the paſſive power in virtues, but by Accident )) but 
© weare ſaid Naxiz; to be diſpoſed by Virtues, i. e. we are'in ſome 


2. Virtue wt © {rt {o framed, rhat we may with facilitie a& V irtuouſly. 2.Hence 


a par. 


Ariftotle proceeds to prove,that Virtue is not a power Ae raire 6) #1 

S1rd pate ein Bs 55) 1a D0} ep prr Sas ol Sora wager img: Gre xaxolr be" (marrs- 

pra 4ipuidat x irt duvalei wi hop puont dadoi & þ xaxo} & pirkuste gr on, 

© For the ſame reaſons alſo virtues may not befaid to be powers: 

: © for 
1 


C.t Virtue on Hubit, an Habit What, 405 


* for weare not ſaid to be good, or Evill ſimplie becauſe we have 
© a power of ſuffering z neither are we praiſed, or diſpraiſed. 
© Again weare ſaid to have a power by nature, but we cannot be 
© {11d tobe good, or Evil by nature : Lambims on this ſaies, that 
© ard pers Powers are here called reSilneat rolrilee affeGive or paſſive qua» 
© |. ties, 1. e. qualities, wl e-ein there is a certain affeRive efficacie. 
3. Ariflotle having proved;that virtue is neither a paſſiongnor a pow- Vi 
er, he there proceeds to prove,that 'tis an Habit. Thus Ethic.lib, 2. F;,; 7 
Cap. +. purior &y Ire whom digit Yadav f dgili, airh m3  ixor Soma, & 75 ig? 6 
eur & Smdiduay Tur n 19 dpSanuy dg Three ip an uey ared dion mod, x) 73 YyV 
&n7, * Weare to lay theretore, that all virtue does pertedt, and 
* well habituate the ſub)eA,whereof it is a virtue; as alſo render 
*its work good : as the Virtue of the eys renders the eye good, 
as likewiſe its work, Hence he concludes « frac ix« 4 13 di3yune g6- 
qi ein dv T;ic, a'g' is aoaI er ar3garcr yirdes,  &p Ic Tv 73 inuTh pyor Sendiiae, 
*If ſo; then humane virtue muſt | be an habit by which a man is 
© made good, and by which alſo he makes his work good. What 
an bab:t is, and what is its diff rence from «Sn: a Diſpoſition, we What an be- 
may learn more fully ont of Ariffortte's C ommentatnars, Ammoniue, abs 
and others. Ammonius in his Comment on Ariftotle's Categories makes 
Tt an bab't to be xenierrg *þ poriuerieg HNavinac © more laſting, and 
* more permanent than a di j pofit.on Or NdS4ns es xogrs minor ovuripuna- 
pn a diſpoſition _— by length of time, connatural, or implanted. 
Galen mak=s an babit to be NdSa; Xejnue, » drohulos &X laiting, and hard - 
ly d ſoluble diſpoſition. So Philo Nepir tn & pms dd pbrev dvodhanuroe, 
> termes an habit a firme facilitie, i. e. an habit is deeply 
radicated in its ſubjet, whereby *tis enabled 'to a&t with more 
facil:tie. Ariftotle Eth, lib &. cap, 4+ ſajes, 57 # ayyear ceigihe x) &v boy, 
© An bab:t is defined by its ad, and obje. Agen Eth lib. 5. cap. 1. monde 
ic &y yregitdlar n alice Ts Sat 7 Garliag, mondxg It af TEus Yor 7 varoxetyper, 
< Ofttimes a contrarie habit is known by its contrarie, oft times 
© alſo habits are known by their Subjets From which ArijtoteLck 
noticns about bab:ts we learn. 1, That an habit in Morals has much 
the ſame place, and influence as a for me in Naturals. For by how 
much the more nobl-, and perfe& the habit is, by ſo much the 
more noble, and pei fe will the ſubjef, and facultie, which it in- 
forms, be. 2. That every habit ( as a zatural forme ) is ordained 
for, and perfefted by its proper AF. 3. That the Nature = ” 

avis 


506 Formal Nature of Virtue tn Medioeritie, B.4. 


habit is very congruous to, or agreeable with the nature of its 
objef; whence that determination in the Scholes : That Habits are 
known by their ſubjetis, the mode of their in»being, their objefts, and 
their Ats. 
The formal $. 30. Ariffatle having diſcourſed of the generick nature of 
nature of Vir- Virtue, and proved, that It is not a paſſion, or power, but an habit ; 
js = Medio- fe thence proceeds to diſcourſe of its Formal nature, or reaſon, 
y which he places in mediocritie 3 ſo Aritt. Eth.l.2. C.5. 5 #4 «pry eel wen 
3; Tegter Br: o Tic n pi ip ont dpuaprore, &} induc 4ignla, 75.4) win ined. 
Ta, % xalopFHrQ: ——— jar05 Tac Tic oz: By i ghd rxarodk Down ies, * Vir- 
© rue is imployed about the affe&ions, andadtions, wherein the 
© exceſle is ſintull, and the defe& alſo blameable : bur the mean 
© is praiſed, and held Right. Therefore Virtue is a Meliocritie 
aiming at the mean, or middle. This Mediccritie of Virtue Ariffo- 
tle ( Eth, lib. 2, cap. 5. ) applies to, and makes the meaſure of not 
only the matter of our actions, but alſo every circumfance. His 
words are 3 # irs #6, 2 ip' Tic, & weir Yes 1 & Trex 3 fe OA pubovr 76 3) <eugmr 
3w4 63 4 ageric. Bis mediocrit:e of Virtue direfs when we ought, and in 
what, & with whom, & for whoſe ſake, and bow we mutt ag, &c. 
Whence he conlcudes, that fin _— multiforme, and various is 
very eaſilie committed ; but Virtue by reaſon of its mediocritie 
being uniforme is very dificult, rn: +3  dpajldyer ronexer fi (15 
naxoy 74 « Teige 73 6" d2aS31 rravges pr ) 73 08 xalop3 hr proraxsct 5 xy 79 wp padier 
43 #1 xanerir* pi dbor wi 73 Serilugdir of axons xanerir 6h a3 Rar yer, © One may 
© erre many waies ( for fin has a kind of intinitie, whereas good 1s 
© bounde41 ) bat what is right is Simple,or unitorme. Wherefore 
©tis calle to erre, but difficult to hit the right, tor tis ealie to 
*erre from the mark, but difficult to hit it. The like Arigor. 
Mag. Moral. lib. x. Cap. 25, 75 wþ djaviv porendic* T9 61 xaxor rohvedic, 
Virtue is uniforme, but Vice s multiforme. That this uniformitte, or 
mediocritie is Eſſential to Virtue, and that which gives its for- 
mal conititution, Ariitotle Eth. Lb. 2. cap. 6. demonſtrates by com- 
paring it with Arr, For (faith he)ifexceſſe, and defet do cor- 
rupt, but Mediocritie conſerve the perfe&ion of Arte, muſt not 
moral Virtue which is more excellent than any Art a wicv &r oy 
How Virtue PXx45 collime, or aim at the Mean, 4s at its mark? But for the more 
conſiſts in Me- full Explication of this mediocritie, we are told, that Virtue may 


| diocritie, be conſidered either x7 ru aim, 134 regard of its Eſſence; and ſo 'tis 
i ovy 
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wioir +1 a Mean *rwixt defect, and excefſe, which are the extreams 

or elſe Virtue may be conſidered in regard of its perfefion © 73 Tv, 

3; 73 « eagwr, as *tis good, and bet, and ſo it is an extream, which admits 

of no Exceſſe : tor Virtue can never be too good,or perfet, as Arit, 

Eth. Lb. 2. cap. 6. where we have alſo the matter, which this medi- 

ocritie refers unto, namely 7 «3», or Aﬀettions, and « rgtec, our 

afions ; in all which there is 3 1 Tov 79 & Taaffor, 70 Jovy Exceſſe, 

defet, and equalitie. Now the mediocritie of Virtue conſlitts in the 

lartee viz. in obſerving that equalitie, or proportion, which is 

due to all our affeAions, and adGions, to render them morally good. 
Whence this Equalitie, uniformitie, or med:ocritie due to our aQtj- 

ons, and affetions, is {tiled evuweie a ſymmetrie ; as Eth.lib,2.cap.3. 

we find all this excellently explicated tous by Stob ewe Serm, x, 

of Virtue, it dagorh THe mic alt} orig i 0d Wh m3 Sir od ip Tod? 

Hoy euiro jor inrup $6 pp, 5 dxogr ev vardpye » pion” xe wh int by agarpionc, 

£74 wegduemeE Nilart pier $f Got plats alt TEs if paris ty Tas tati{ us. * Virtue 

©15 an habit, that keeps a decorumza decorum is that, which be- 

©comes us,and *tis both an extream,and a medinm,or mean 2 an ex» 
©tream,as itadmits neither of ablation, nor addition,but a medium 

* or middle as *tis betwixt excefſe, and defet. Whence he con- 

cludes againſt the Stoicks t« «gmndr fr td v4 rd 7 Juyhet id ovrape 

phony will 13 Mage Heer nd Novlocz) i pedals, * We may not therefore The mediocr- 
* cut off the atfe&ions of the Soul, but harmonize them accord- her Ig 
* ing to the decorwan, and meaſure of reaſon. Hence, elſe where Mm 
he ſ{aies wing «mr that the Mean is beſt. T his ſymmetrie, or medi- 

ocritie of Virtue is ſtiled by Pythagoras, Harmonie. So Laertius tels 

us, that Pythagoras held 6ydlw «puarier drm Virtue to be Harmonie; yea 

that all things conſiſted of hea»munie, So Po/us the Pythagorean in his 
definition of Fuſtice Atxatogury dpuoria 6 x; tiplua TE nag huxar pr” pu So 

piag, Juſtice is the Harmonie, and peace of the whole Soul with unfor- 

mitie 3 as Stob.Serm.g9, which is thus explicated by Plato, Protag. : 
3- fol. 326. wir 6 bios 17 dr9peirs pod pics 73 4) erweria; Sire the who'e 

life of man ſhou!d be compoſed of Uniformitie,and good harmon'e.Whence 

| e cals Virtue the Muſick of the Soul, 4uxic pxanw i; and Temperance 

he ſtiles «pmorier the harmonie of the affetions ; and Juſtice ovugmiar 

«106» a conſent of Virtzes : and he gives this general Idea of Vice, 

and Virtue Phedo + 4 zaxia drapmeria t #23 ap0l3 dpuorie, Vice is @ diſhar- 


monie, but V/ irtue an harmonie, This harmonie, or mediocritie of 
Virtue 
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The meaſure 
or rule of this 
mediocritte is 
Kig bh! Reaſon, 


or the Law of 


Nature, 


O:Soc Xbpe 
eſt unicum 


xeThgaar f 
jaroeruleg 
Virrutis. 


Right Reaſon the vein of Medioeritie in Virtue; By; 
Virtue he makes to be alſo wretia, 4 good order, and evuudgie, a Sym- 
metrie; yea he makes the Virtue, not only of the Soul, butalſo of 
the bodie and of every thing elſe to conſiſt & 1«f«, v igSirwre iN or» 
der, and reditude; whence he ſuppoſeth Eutax/e,ſymmetrie,and bare 
mon'e to be the forme of the Univerſe 3 Socrates allo expreſſed this 
mediocrite of Virtue by harmonie as Stobeus Ser. 3. 5 fic Gary Iparer 
arice & ard ou dpoigfper bien irs © The life being like a muficel In- 
© /trument harmonized, by intenſion and remiſſi;n becomes ſweet. So agen 
Bloc dppub2er <uriragge, The harmonized life is moſt pleaſant, Thele ſeve- 
ral das ot Virtue are all comprehended under, and exprefed by 
Arijtotle's woirus Mediocritie, which implies the Eutaxie , Symme- 
trie, Uniform te, and harmon'e of Virtuous affections, and atts : or if 
we would have all theſe notions of Virtue reſolved into one, we 
may take that of Plato calling it igdirze refitude. For indeed 
the barmon.e or mediocritie of Virtue is nothing elſe, but are&i- 
tude of principles, and ads. This ſeems fully exprefled by Ariftotle 
Eth. Lb. 4. cap. 5. zar «gl #3 53 $66 all reftitude is from Virtue, 
and all Virtue implies a Reqirude as *twill appear by and by. 

$. 31. As Ariffotle placeth tne forme, and eſſence of Virtie in 
the med.ocritie, cr Kefitude of principles, and Acts 3 ſo the formal 
meaſure or Rule, by which this mediocritie, and RefGitude muſt be 
regulated, he makes to be Kight Keaſonor the Law of Nature. For 
every Ad is denominated good, from its conformitie to the Law 
of nature both in matter, E 14,neaſures, and all circum{ances.So Arift. 
Eth. lib.3.cap. $. ſpeaking of Virtue and its med'ocritie (aies ; » %rec 
Sc <1 6 dpSic kbpe regraity and ſo as right reaſon difiates, or regulates. So 
agen & th. lib. q. Cap. 3. & Þ piver h 2 bpSiv Noor, ine oþ #7 mh p32 hive 
Tt «grid, © Virtue is not only conſentaneous to right reaſoil, 
© but alſo an habit meaſured by, and conjoyned with Right rea- 
© {on.So Stobews Serm, 1.deVirtut. Riv & agild x7 # igddr nippr avrratic. 
© Virtue 1s a Syntaxe, or regular diſpolition according to right 
© Reaſon. So agen Ariſt. Eth. lib, 2. cap. 2. v3 1 3 x7 + 3pS3y abgpy not 
wr 4 Swords, VWhereby it's evident, Ariffotle makes K& ight K eaſon 
the meaſure of Virtue, and its mediocritie: So Amyraldus in his The- 
ſes Salnurienſes expounds Ariffotle's apdic nip 3 Right Reaſon ( ſaies 
he) is the only ( erigur ) Criterion of Virtue's mediocritie. So Par- 
her 1 beſ. 22. ipSic abs Kight Reaſon ( 48 it i the ſame with the Law 
of Nature ) gives the forme ta a moral a. But now all the difficultie 
1s 


C.t; Right Reaſon the. ſame with the (Law of Nature 

is to ſtate what Ariffotle meant by his xycip3dic Right Reaſon, For 
the clearing whereof, we are to know, that Ariffoile took up this 
notion from his Maſter Plato,who. by Right Reaſon underſtood the 
Law of Nature, as we have proved in Plato's Philoſophie, Chap.7,4.6. 
Whence this Kight Reaſon is by him ſtiled the Aoyal Law. So Plate 
|; +347 + 43 pf ig9dr 16aube  Banrunte Right Reaſonis the Royal Law, 

i- e- TheLaw of Nature, which received a new edition by Moſes, 
called the Moral Law, C i. e. as tis the meaſure of morel good, 
and Evill ) whereof Plato received any. DOCK and traditions ; 
as elle where. This Right Reaſon. is ſtiled by the Storcks the com- 
mon Law. .So Dijog, kart. in Zeno. ſaith, that the Staicks held no- 
thing Ras be done,but what. was agreeable to the Common Law, 
which is Right Reaſon: & viuue 5 nanic Jos (31 5 3pSic nbype, The Common 
ar rag vo 2 Fi: Regen, JA Kong 6 pr ag toEnter- 
pret his Kighbt Reaſon ſo, as that it, can be underſtood of nothing. 
more properly, than of the Lew of Nature, Commun to.all men ; 
So Ari/t. Khetor. Lib, 1, cap. 14+ Man #3 rigurr 4:4 Ir? + Dre nhrn—xonzr 
11+ x5 4ven, &cC. © There 1s a twotold Law. one private, .another 
© common. The Common Law is that, which .is according to 
© Nature, for.it is that, whereby all men learn by Nature, what is 
© zuſt, and- what is unjuſt,, without any-particular conſociation, 
© or covenant amongſt themſelves... Thus Ariftetle.: .wherein ,he 
diſtinguiſbeth-the private Laws of particular Nations, or Societies 
from the Common Law of Nature, which he makes the meaſure of 
More! good, and Evil. This Common Lawof Nature Arifetle makes 
the Source of all private Laws 3 and. that whichgives check unto 
them when in Excelle, or defett: fo Ariſt, Eth.lib.2.cap.25. Nevles bs 
vbjue4 rigun 5% HopSejonrlec, all private Laws need to becorrefied by the Uni- 
verſal Law.. Whence this Law of, Nature is made the fatne with 
+3 {rwaxic the Law of Equitie, which is to give check to all private 
conſtitutions. And that Ariffotle's xiye ip98e Kight Keaſon is the 
ſame with his riaus x«nie Common Law of Nature, 'tis evident by the 
definition he gives of Fuffice, or Righteouſueſſe, Ari/t, R bet. l;b- 1, 
Cap. 9. 'Eri #\ hxaoire wh ag If lt 26 av? Tram ixuom 2 oc 4 reprton—ty nierem 
gulexa} mi vie, © Juſtice or Righteouſnedle is a Virtue, by which 
* every one has what is his own, and as the Law diftates to them, 
© who are (ubje& to it. Whereby he makes the Law themeaſure 
of what is Righteous, So 1n his. Eth. lib, 5. cap. 2, 5 dine ire ire 
, VS rhe 
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rgizet'$ 3 few #julf PANTY br, that Vivts'by LOW; Anil Eqtiitie,” i. ©. ac- 
cording to that Law of Equifte, or Native, which | commun to 
all. Whence Arifotle K bit. Ib. 7. 04þ.19. 5rbnve dd Sondt & 1476 Aravtncit 
the Law is the ffandard, of meaſure in all Fudicial proceedings, i. e. all 
Moral good, and EviF- is mexſured by ſorne Law 6f Nature Com< 

ron to all, as civil gobtf, ant Evil by owt private Laws. Thence 
Ariftotle Ethic, lib. 5. cap, 3: faits; vi Sram cor +3 ripper & +3 Teve, That 
is juff wherefore, which x according to Law, and Equitie: What Ariftotle 
aftributes to Juifivce is by a paritie of reaſon applicable to all 
woral good, or.virtue. By (all whicly it's evident; that Ariffotle's 
68e x6ye Right Reaſon (Which He thakes the tmeaſure ofmoral good 
and Evil Yis the ſame with his marc xantt of bv or Common Law of Nas 
ture, which gives ' the forme; and meafire to Common Juſtice, 
and all other more! Virtues. Whence that of Plato Kepub, 9. exdins 
MN xbge epic e 2x; wu vius do rdfrec 3 that ts gretthy diflant from Kight 
reaſon, which & diffatt from Law, iid order. 'Hetice again Plato, Gorg. 
cog: reMfs tis.” © © Thatis heaffiy-brauticand other Virtaes of the 
bodie pr from the regular order or etxat temperament 
©rhereof1 fo the health, beautie, and other virtues of the Soul 
© from irs regularitie t5u & fan hye/le y xeon rebreF Woe arts 
vr 5 owpgyoiry, hence the StuPs afifons ave regular, and beautifull. 
Such is Kighteouſneſſe, —— &.  So'that we may conclude 
that *tis nor ary ſabjeHve Right Reaſon, or Ligbt of Native, which 
is the medſure ofrroral good, and Evil; but an objective Right reaſon, 
or the Conmon Law of Native, Which is the ſame with God's Law 
called Moral, becaufe it gives Forme and meaſure to all moral good. 
$9 thirt Arifforte's RighFrouſdc which he makes rhe meaſure 7 3,86- 
oie's puoirnee of the reaitude, and medivevitie of Virrne; muſt be re- 

ſd. ved into God's mivel Law { whith is but a new _ of 
the Liw of. mo as the alone adequare Rule, and' meaſure of all 
moral good and Evill. Thence wn! ot etg defe& ofall good- 
nefſe, or Virtue muſt be meaſured by its «5p conformitie 
to; or recefſe and difformitie from this frrſt-moral Role, or Law : 
ty moral goodnefſe being nothing efe, bura rel#ridn or con- 

formitie tothe Rule of imivelitie,- it necefarily follows, that every 
wor al being 's ſo far morally goodor Evil, as it conformes to, 'or 
difformes from this moral Rule, or Lew. And albeit the leaſt de- 

wie-iffon; or aberration-from thismorel Law will denominate an 
_ | F humane 
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C,r; Perfefion of the Lign of Natures, or Moral Lay; zry 
humane a& merelly Evill; yet there is requized a.nen&# concur; 
rence of «ll cauſes, or an entire confor CAL a a Role tro beſpeal 
an a, morally good : arpacding to that approved. maxime in the 
Scholes ( founded ou._the light of nature, and general conſent) Bonum ax 
God by A LAS. 5. but Evil ſprings jrom every defeft. Hence cauſis inte- 
alſo it follows, that this moral Law __ neceſſarily be moſt pets 8i w——_ 
fet: For otherwiſe it catnot be the firſt meaſure ar Rule of —_— 
moral goodueſſe, according to that of Plgto Mirgy 7 gi591 fmhduen, & 
wdrw parghac yituilas drink 38 24 br 2k brgge, © A defective mcaureis 
* not a meaſure; tor what is imperfet cannot meaſure any things 
This perteftion of the natural, or more! \Law confiſteth in ewo _ 
things, 2. In the pertetion of its. Eud, Plat. Legih; 1. 14 pairs Trxes 
&C. All | aws wut tend to the bet End. 2. Ig.its amplitude or t x- 
tention-to all objets; a L awg:ver, ſaies Plato, muſt regard all virtue » 
Wy tes thorough all the cauſes of mayal 
+ .3Z2+ Qaving gone tNOroUgN all tNecs of marar virtue; Idea #& 
which are firſt ins ſujet 7d anions 2 voluxrarie Agent, aud Ad, 2 its «A 
Genw, which is. Tt an behit.. 3. Its Forme, which is aaron aedie:, Ye Vine. 
critie, or z2ime Reflitnde. 4 the Rule, and meaſure of this Forme, 
which is ip93e xe Right Reaſon, called riuee zauic x7 dwow, the.Com- 
mon Law of Nature 3..1t is eaſie hence to forme a Vefinition of more! 
Virtue, which Aziftotle has done to our hands. Arif. Eth. b.2. 6.6, 
'Krlv «en aigerd Teze 4 Hg or Sher} 1 Low Tf = hc gue & ne ghhiy Mayen ty 66.47 
5 4gniper, bales. * Virtue is an tledve habit cantiſting. inmedior. 
© critie.of things relating to us, defined by reaſon, -and {0-254 
$ wiſe man..defines. In which definition are;theſe obſervables, 
1. The Genus whis is Tt, an bafit not drapic Aa Power, noteddera 
Pſion 2. The ſp<crfick difference, which is,s Eledivexwhere- | 
y.orel babits, or Virtues are diftiiguilbed from intelleGual Arts, 
and Sciences, which are allo habits, 3. Here is the ſubje& matter; or 
objedt of moral virtue expraſied by «i xg juge hatre(aies tou, Or 
is in our power, which is the ſame with .»3 aa, what is voluntarie. 
4+-Here.is the Forme of Virtue,which.conliſts. w auvryls inmeduocritic 
orrevitude,; 5, Here js the forma! meature.of-this mediqcyaie, ex 
prefſed by uguwphiy Nap 46 © 5 pefypec devine. WHICh/is.the fame with 
dpdipakges! 6 agbt reajons, ( as ibetore ) We findthe ſame: repeated 
mare; particularlie. though not fo exaftly, by Aritotle  Etb. lib. 3. 
6þ. 3. elif agerbr figile rived Ter! 1 n6d' eirg".Q in1 is” tir 
$82 5 


73 .+.+.44: 11» Moral Firthe "Hefintd. 4% Bi 
2 indav0i+ & Grac'dr <1 5 33 Abe wgjeaity. © We have faid of Virtues, 
*rhatthey are 'mediocrities 3 'and that they are habits', and that 
© they are of themſelves 'defireablez and that they are of things 

* in our power and voluntarie and ſo as right reaſon preſcribes 
__ -—» Wherein we have all the ſeveral ingredients of Virtue enumerated, 
_* Wefind a definition of Virt1e much the ſame for ſubſtance gi - 
we ven by Plat» Meno. 'Agili By Tec of Suxiit'ie f puorthe Juyd prrme T3 oe gacoy 
$139" 47 Mbys droppatortu x} dc 73d eger mac ovilelnew * Virtue 1S'an habit 

* cf the Soul, '»y the concurrence of the natural power, workim 

© that which 1s beſt, according to reaſon, and tending to the be 
1. Vinve ca- © End, From theſe  Fſſential 7deas of Virtue we may draw'theſe 
ſte of the beſt conelufior, 1. That true Virtue requires not'only a good work , or 
End and beſt matter, but the beſt End, which muſt informe this matter, as the 
wok, Soul the bodie. 2.Hence alſo it follows,that all Virtues have one 
2. MVirves and the ſame wiiforme, barmonious, fimple Idea ; in that they pro- 
ke 4 ceed all from the ſame divine habirs, or-pritciples, and tend to 
| the fame divine End: - Thus Ariftotte Eth; lib. 2, cap, 6. "Ed: i 4» 
dirSe wladvr6e 31 ail) * Good men att ſmplie- and unitformelie, 
©but wicked men variouſly,” Wherice he afldes +> 5 naxir of «reige 
m3 #1 «5aSiv od wwgre ps, For fin is infinite, but good is definite, 
© and unitorme. So Plato Protag. fol 329. ty pi n1 Br h &gild nite iÞ aorfe 
#81 ® drxanovre,  anpggoirn, & borrne, © Virtue is one, bur its ' Parts are 
* Rig hteoiifnefſe, Temperance, and holinfle. $o Platy'Rep;*4. fol, 
445+ pipalrder & wh hes dive & agile to me the face of Virrne ſeems to be 
one; whence virtue is ſtiled by him foaperie, Concent, and toulge 

ſHmmetrie, and <ymori« barmonie. Whence alſo the Stoicks' held xe 

76 «24d fon 1! virtues are equaLor alike. - | 

What Vice xs, 9+ 33+ Having givena full 1dea 6f Virtue, and that'according 
to Ariftetle's mind, «we need'nort [} time in extrating his Mes 
of Vice 'or ſim: for he himſelf acquaints us” Erbic. lib. '5, cap. x. 
yneizde k crafiie Tir Sai # euilheg @ Cortrarie babit is known by its contrarie. 
As in Logick the affrmative being well ſtated, the negative 1s eaſilie 
diſcovered z ſo in'Morals, virtue being well explicated, the 7dex 
or face of vice is ſoon unmask*d. Thus as virtue requires an inte- 
gritie of cauſes,and full contmrretice of all circamſtances:ſo Ariffotle 
rels us, that'vice proceeds from atiy defe# ofeither moral caenſe,or 
circumſtance, as. Ethic:lib. 3. cap. 10. Art. $. yiila 7 dpaſhigr i pie 
d96 4 3 in1ix\ 68 4 01 rrrdx bro, $'+rF roigter,” 4 Vices AGE 
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Cir. © What Vice, or. Simerw OO IMS 473 \, 
© when'men do'what they ought not, or as they ought not, © 
*when they oughr not, or the like,'i,e. when there is any de-: 
fe& in matter, or forme and manner, or time, or ſuch like. Agen, 
Arijtot, Eth. 1b. 2, cap. 5. tels us, as good is bounded by mediocritic, 
and-Right R eaſon, and therefore uniforme 3: ſo Evil, is boundlefe 
and infinite +3 uþ dpaflayer ronayye bt 345 navy} dweige, Sin is Vario; 
for Evil is infinite, Agen, whcreas he detines Virtue a_mediocritie 
nar” dpdiv x67pr, according to Fight Keaſen; he tels us Eth. lib.1.cap.13. 
that Vice is 546 me rag + xv, ſomewhat beſides, or beyond Reaſon. So 
Stobews Ser, 1. <paſhia wagy + ipSir xbgpv ragifanc Sit is a tranſgreſſion be-. 
ſides right reaſon. Farther, Arifotle in- his Eth. lib; 5. tels ws, that 
Ixauby bt vijutuer 3; Ivy & Drnby be d10peer 3) df view, RY is lawfull, and, 
&equal,burt unjuit,illegaland unequalzaccording to the Scriptural 
definition of fifty dwajlia &r «ris fit is an Tiegalitie, or « tranſgreſ- 
fion of the Law. This Aryrotle Erb. lib. 5.cap.2. Cals regerouie a tranſ- 
greſſion of the Law, So Art. 7; Stud tre reggie dirxes Gre an unjuſt. 
man therefore ſeems to be atranſgreſſor-- of the Law. The like Art, 1 j- 
Th 4" dE drxoy 73 raggivopur # 73 dvr What is unjuff is 4 tranſgreſſing of t 
Lawgand unequal, Yea Aritotle concludes Art.24- iro 45 ( 5 raguropla) 
aferbye: 50m) dE Aular, x newer bs wdone ddrxiag, © This Tranfgreiion ofthe 
© Law comprehends all injuſtice, and is common to all iniquitie. 
The like Arijtotle layes down in; his . Khetor. lib. 1. cap. 9g. where, 
having defined Righteouſnefle to be 1a Virtue according to Law, 
he ſaies 4Nvie #3 #1 hae dnergiaty' dc 5 rifer. * Unrighteouſnelſe is 
© that, whereby we invade otnher mens. rights, againſt Law. So 
Arid. Rhet. lib. 1. cap. 10. "Evu #1 13 «dv 53 Brdterr ible wag + riyuer 
to af7 unjudtly isV oluntarilie to burt, again't law. And in his Eth. bb. 2. 
cap. 1. be faies v 13.4) fiapa vert}; ropadiry xr” intent g pad Ty ans wethen 
anefldrinic5. The. Wall of every. Lawgiver.1s ſuch, as that they, who 
©xt not accarding. to it, fin... T hus alfo fin is ſtiled by his maſter 
Plato dratia AtaxiC, «opplie a{ymmetrie, wungie Pleomexie, or Exor- 
bitencie,oppoſite to the; Kutaxie, ſymmerrie,and mediocritie of Virtue, 
So. Plato « udflopa > mherefin, Vice is ant Exurbitancie, or intemperate Ex- 
ceſſe : metaphor taken ſtrom the ſup-rabundance of any humour 
inthe bodir called -norgia. T hence defin. Plat, fol, 416. <paſlia rgittc 
$ugh + ag931 xbr Sin is @ pratiice againſt right reaſon. So Agen, 'adixie 
Uhie Valpeniond viuer: injuſtice is an babit, overlooking or negleGing Laws, 
Whence. lin alſo. is held by Plato «guSpia araueria, Occ, But thus 
much for Ariftotle's Ethicks 1n general, | $6-34.We 


4t2* Arif's Phyicks,God's general CauſalitieyS vel's Immortalitic, By", 
2.01.8 $. 34. We now proceed to Ariftetle's Phyſicks, whiereinhe af- - 
rg ſerts, and demonſtrates 1. God's univerſal: Concurſe the fir/t mover 
1. Of God's if all motions ; ſo Foban. Grammet in Aridi. de Anime proem fol. x0, 
wniverſalcau. 9 i & m5 pony weje ml wid Bake hne et nirireac] Agiariac ] of Furkir ed of 
ſalitie as the xolousr airy ria er inlos Bi hed wiviar ay pln of nations & $20) Sir ay wydrac 
frft mover. vor dxnrdlr drm of 8 nantelne neretre cabnte 262 wt enipdþn piety af dire gs of 
ci 74 daxine £15 yarth vdrer wivilir Gra dxinilir+ diva ifujerices aire brit By dow 

wer,  dtior, & wevle Sbramer: gnoty fore rotauruc & og aipytit Eilean 6 Cogroc, % 6 

xeepuac IA ov + tier puninogey HY T5 andre er tuo rafairer x hd T4; hfn- 

guar, 5 ph id aptfrery & rene Ewe irvine uy -&4 my} hut qavi came pDoger, 

* Ariftozfe tn his Phyficks about the End,diſpuring ot Motion,: & in 

©quiring into ifs cauſe,clevatedhimſelfroche teſt cauſe,and pri. 

© ple of motion. And he ſaid, thatthe firſt mover ought to be 1m- 

© mobile; for ifhe alfo ſhould be moved, the things moved would 

" not continne'm motion, as if there were things alwayes mobile, 

© it neceffarily fo that *their mobile would-be immobile, 

© Thence Ariſtotle extolling rhe firſt mover, that he-was' incorpo- 

* reous,erernal,and omnpotent ſates, thavon ſuch a principle-de- 

ends the heaven and world For it behoveth a I 

© after he has handled the natnral-caufes, not to reſt in theſe, 

(to aſcend to rhe ſeparate or boots 1 thus Ar:#otle has done 

# in his book of Generation," and Corruption. The:fame'is men- 

tioned by Ammon us ? _ as before $. 14. ſee Simplicius 

2. That the it; his comment. on Arift. Phyſ.-0th, 8.1 reye about; i: @. Ari/tcrle 
Sonl 5s incor- afſerts alſo in his Phyſicks the immortalitie, and immaterinlitie of the 
| horeons and  þumant Soul, So Fob. Gram. 'in Aviſt. Ze animi prom - fol. 7. Ari- 
mmporrd. 2:tl faith he,delivereda'Camproving the Soubto-be immortal. 
E Canon i5'this#4 vel cs 7 Lipper vhr dota "ublater lrerd o ixdcn Lokm 

ougtxer iye mh cipyeray — 74k Trogge xa761r rec wiiew Goa lyven wiper ya- 

gar lb owpuailor i} avdyruc 3) anti xage5d by ewnudlec*-6i FI ud iy yagtrk avaftioiac 

v4 aides nies Tree th iris, "We ought, fares hgjby the operation to 

« judge of the Efieiice, becauſe everie Efence has an operation 

© ſuited;to it. Agenanother Canon is thisteveryEGence;chat has 

© a CpFration, "Arp dome Ag botdieqmuſt-ofnecellitiebeſepa- 

© rate from the bodie ; For otherwiſe *the-effe@& will 'be more 

! , ne © noble than. Jo cw Then he proves'the minr,'thartheiSeul 
has operations ſeparatsfrom, and independent on thebodiegas-the 
contemplation of Gol, irſetf, and other, ſpiritual- Saſs And 


C.t. Arifiorle's Meraphyfcksy firfs Pholoſephie,or Theolotie AIty 
Diogenes in,' Aviftotle faies, that Arijtotle/held +W/ Joxts 'dobuder Tan, . _ . 
' $. 35, As for Ariffotle's Metapbyſicks, Ammoniue ſtiles them his aviflatle*«Me- 
Theologicks, So Ammon. 1m Arii.. Categ. pageint. *Avittorle's Theolg- !apinſiclys 
© bogicks are thoſe he writ after his Phyſick, Exercjtation; which he i) 4 15 . 
£ calls Metaphyſics, becmeſe ic is proper: to: Theulogie +t05 treat of | + bn 
© things above Nature: 'Hence Ariſtotle's Metaphufichy! page -in the 0 

Scholes under the ſplendid title of Natural Theo!ogie, though in- 
deed it contains' nothing, but a few tragments, he procured from 
his maſter Plato, and the more ancient Philoſophers (who traded 
mach tr 7ewiſh traditions touching God, his Vuitie, Veritie,' Bo- 
nitie, &c. alſo the Angels ( which Ariyetle cals Intell genres) and of 
the Soul in its ſeparate ſtate, concerning which. Arifetle ſometimes 
ſcems 3rix«» to heſitate ; ſaying 3 pixuer huir «parte a5 before $.3. 
But to come to the generick nature of Arittorle's Metaphyſcks, which 
he makes to'be Sepience, whereof be diſcourſeth at: | in. the 
Proeme to hs Met 'a$*tis well obferved by. $t.hensSerms3.of 
Wiſdome mh 'azoriner iii whe adbrhs Arghuls cegiar os EannancÞs x) apGrhcs pihe- ( 
engiar; 3) 1 76 pomid, ff Srwneyier. ©* I was Arijtorie's: cultome: to call the firft 7hij- 
_ © the ſame'Science, both Wiſldome and rhe firſt Philoſophic, and !oſepbie, or 
© Metaphyſicks, and Theologie. Then ( Arijftotle addes ) wonaugese 790 logic, 
vols Hhrpirey oi iiguSs wahiget weil a + anger bc dioglas jab hadbiagms tale vl - 7 
Wagiadu wrhr;fire > ae arid 1614 did fiper, 9 ai jibe dr@ ple ridlexetyate 1 
T»y evpiy inet dS xgBi go oyr x; > Han oxaxtxarIEN Pairhey ov pela pyy Tires dit vr Zomn Har £1 | * BY . 
STubu* x, F Fingnuer #3 The adrfc Tere 3 16 id\Vves xe ger alghlles Lomr, ud tees Tiyar one Pm of 
7 Ce $0 
$67 FirTe143, + oper, a Fills ff vr oadby OY 3% yaherd rule regytys vole arfpelrrere BB pience the ob< 
74 anne xedinc, wojjaldre 10 # abies Bo} dibibicedlar B17 Flapuar a wi xige = VP 
# rþ6rw Toe, Gre * Firſt we conceivea wiſe man knows all things 1. Things mt 
© ſo far as *tis poffible yer fo, as tharhe has nota'particilar (-but «nverſal. 
© only -univerſa}) knowledge of then. (2,) Thenee we'conne ions moſt 
« him a wiſe man who isable-to underſtand things Gifticault ; not ," 75 6: 
only ſuctras are eaſie (3) farther we ) him moſt wiſe to all corſes. 
«<Sejence; who moſt exaRtly conſiders, and waderftands the firſt 4 Saptence is 
© cauſes. (4) And of Sciences, that whiciy is'eligible for ir ſelf cable for 
i and for its own knowledge is rather Wiſdome,than charwhich 7/77. ... . 
© xs deſireable for its effet.( 5.) And that Science whieh is mbre archite&o- 
rincipal comes nearer Sapience,than that which is AA 1 _—_ po. 
watt, © for ; 


Fife 


416 . Charters, and Charaderiſtical: Properties of Metaph. B,z3 

© for it becomes nota wiſe man to take precepts from others,but 
wronged * to give precepts, ( 6. ) And tor the moſt-part things moſt Uni- 
aniverſal and * VErial are moit- difficult ro be known by men 3 for ſuch things 
immaterial. © are moſt remote from ſenſe. ( 7.) Thoſe alſo are the moſt accu- 
9%. Of things © rate of Sciences, whichare of things moſtly firſt, Thus Ariſtotle 
firſt, and moſt in his proeme to his Metaphyſicks, and Stobew out of him. Wherein 
excellen. we have a full charafter of Sepience or Metaphyficks, which is here 
deſcribed both in relation to its Objed, and Nature, 1, As for the 

objedt of Sapience,Arijtotle ſaies it 15 1. of things moſt Vaiverſahand 

remote from ſenſe. 2. Of things molt difficult, aud excellent or rare. 

3- Of the frjt principles, and cauſes of things,; as of God, S&c. 

2. As for the Nature of Sapience, Ariffotle tels us, it is 1. moſt 

defircable for it ſelf, and for its own knowleige, not for any effe, 

Pe that flows from it, 2, It is the ArchueGonick, or principal. Science, 
"7 rs 0 not minifterialor $1bordinate, &c, Whence alſo Ariſt-tle addes lary 
The mw «13 gamrcc pd pt, ines Sugge © ann Tre wh oh? rar o abr pars ChavSiegy Lon 7? 
ble ting per” pacre 18 airy arc iriner Fr oy Selar aries 3 Tarr Tad The, yogi) a 
and excellew © A; we lay aman is free, who is ſus jure, tor himicli, and ngt far 
ef allScjences. © ,nothers ſo this Sapience is the moſt free,and noble ofall Scien- 
- *cesz foritalone is for it ſelf, and not for any. ather Science, 
© whence alſo it appeares to be divine, and the moſt excellent of 
Ariſtotle's 56: * all Sciences, Theſe = mg _ Arrows gives.to his Mir 
prence apPH- vine Sapience, Or Met » ag ap eto n0 Science. but 
—_ the Contemplation af and things Divine. For God alone is 
things Di- the Firſt, and moſt excellent being, the firſt principle, and cauſe 
vine. of all things 3 and therefore the knowledge of him. is the only 
true Sapience, defireable for it ſelt, and moſt principal, divine , 
and excellent. This farther appears by the object of TTY: Z 


Now though Ariſtotle makes the Adequate Obje& of Metaphyſicks to 

: be «34 Ens, Being in its moſt Vinverſal latitude z yet the Principal 

- Qbjze& he makes to be the Prime Being and Univerſal cauſe of all 

np ether Belge fog himſelf, as did Plato his Maſter before himycal- 
. ing God ſometimes aire very being, ſometimes 1343s: is truely Be- 


\-2 7. ng, ſometimes »3 #p5+1 bs the firſt Be.ng, and mot. frequently. «its 


' '- The Be ng, clothed with Unit e,veriti z &c. whence per- 
' haps Ariftotl- alſo made Vnitie, Veritie, and Goodneſſe Aﬀetions of 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Cymicks, their $Se8, and Philoſophic. 


I. Antiſthenes the father of the Cynicks, and bis Schole the Cynoſar- 
ges. IT. Whence they were called Cynicks ? viz.from their ſeveritie 
againft vice, &c, ITT. The Profeſſors of Cyniciſme, Antiithenes, 
Diogenes, Crates, Demetrius, &c, ITITIL. The Genins of the 
Cynicks, and their affinitie which the Stoicks. V. The'r principles. 
1. To Live according toVirtue. 2. That External goods, as Kiches 
Pleaſures, Honors, are not defireable, becauſe a wiſe man enjoys all 
good in God. 3. They diſlikgd flatterie, and bore reproaches with pa- 
tience. 4. They affetied impudence, 5. were great reprovers 
Vice, eſpecially of pride, yet guilty of the bigheit pride. 6. They rejetied 
all conjeflural 8cience, and Philoſophie , Except moral. 9. They 
wers Religious, but uot ſo ſuperſtitious as others. $. Their Jultice, and 
Fidelitie. 9. Their prizing Libertie. The Cynick Philoſophie origi- 
nally from the Jews. 


S3 Aving diſcourſed at large of the P/atonick,, and Ariffo- The origi 
$ H f g k, nk. Chnick 
from Socrartes's Schole by Antiſthenes the rage 
: 1%” bis Schale tbe 
courſes of his Maſter, which treated of Tolerance, and Labour, in- cyneſarger. | 


ew. ud or we now proceed to the Cynick,, which 
had its foundation alſo 
Diſciple of Socrates, who being greatly pleaſed with thoſe Diſ- 


ſtituted this Sed; This Antiſfthenes the Head of the Cynicks ( being 
by Countrie an Athenian, but by his Mothers fide, a Phrygian ) after 
the death of his Maſter Socrates made choice of the Cynyſarges , 
2 Scbole at Athens, juſt without the Gates 3 as the fitteſt pl ce to 
Philoſophi ze inz{o called from «uyic « Lys raietheTemple of White, 
or ſwift Dog. The origination of this name is well | dow us by 
Heſyohius xoriowype Three lege, Gee, * The Cynofarges is a ſacred place 
« ſo called for this cauſe. They fay when Djomus ſacrificed to Hers 
© cules, there came a Dog, and Snatching away a legge of the 
«Sacrifice, ran away therewith 3 others following him z and the 
* place was fo called rom the  Thitenelſe gr Velocitic of 

e 
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Why called 


Cynicks. 


Erates. - 


Demetrins. 


Cynick Profeſ ors, Antifthenes, Diogenes Crates, Demtrius.B,4] 


©the Dog. Suids has much the ſame in Kwimypye. 
$. 2. From this Schole the Cynoſarges ſome conceive Antiftibe- 
ne3, and his followers were called wm Cyn:cks, and Antiftbenes 
himſelfterme1 'amxoxiaer the Sincere Nog. So Heſych'us 1lluſtris. 
Others, ill wiſhers to the Cynicks, will have them to be ſo called 
from their Deggiſh impulence.Empiricus (in Pyrrb.l. 1.c.14.)ſuppos 
ſeth then to be called Cynicks from their Cinding good men, 
but barking at the wicked, This is the moſt probable conjetture. 
So Ammonia itt Categor. Pag 9. 0i ds Kurixoi Brew ccxanmvlo De 75 TappuNnaF t- 
xdr 3; Wineyxlert 2 0 + xare pany txetv TipOonpers, x; Naxgertxbr, vnaxla wh mole 
« 2\dgioic regoaires $i oie dixelors* Frm 4[Eror wegoiurle pip oy haves Zorlo Tar agilar, » 
oic xaT dgilly {ala inipxorle © oy Chexlur Toic wade wþ Toic x7 T6 7493 {an 
x'&r bands dw. T he Cynicks are ſo called for their Libertie in1e- 
* proving Vice, and encourageing Virtue : For they ſay a dogge 
© has ſomewhat ofa Philoſophick ſagacitie, or d:iſcr2tion diſco- 
<vered-inhis barking at ſtrangers, and ſhaking his tail ina tawn- 
© ing manner on Domeſticks. So theſe Cynicks ſmile on, and ſa- 
© Jute Virtues, and thoſe, who live eccarding to Virtue; but they 
© 2void, and barke at palſions, and thoſe who live according to 
© paſſion, albeit they be Kings. Thus Ammenias : The like Dioge- 
nes Laertius ; who makes them to be ſo called, becauſe they were 
ſharpe reprovers of Vice nat regarding the taunts, and abuſes put 
upon them 3 as hereafter. | 
$. 3- Theopempus commends Antifthenes above all the Diſciples 
of Socrates, as one endowed with a great acumen of judgement, 
and ſweetnefſe of diſcourſe; by means whereof he could lead any 
man to what he would, See his Charager at large in Diogenes La- 
ertius, and Heſychius 1ilu/tris. Next unto Antiſtbenes, Diogenes Sino- 
penfis, his Arditor, is of moſt repute amongſt the Cynicks ; who was 
indeed a perſon of prodigious Wir, as will appear by his follow- 
ing ſayings, and greatly admired by Alexaxder the Great, as alſo 
by Baſil in his book Of reading Gentile books. Diogenes the Cynick ad 
for his Diſciples Monimus Syracuſanus, Oneſicritus, and Crates the 
Theban. This Crates had for his Auditors, his wife Hipparchia, her 
brother Metrocles, Menippus the Phenician, and Zeno the father of 
rhe Stoicks, whence ſprang a great fraternitie and communion *twixt 
the Cynicks, and Stoicks ( as elſe where ) There followed alſo De- 
metrius Cynicus, who flouriſhed in the time of Donitian the Emperor, 
at 


C.2. Aﬀinitte between the Cymchs; and Sticks; 429 

at Corinth ; and drew into one Syſeme all the Philoſophie of the Cy- 

nicks.  Philoſtratus of the life of Apollonius, lib. 4, cap. $. ſaies of tum 3 

that for Learning's ſake he followed Apellonius,, as Antiſthenes 

Socrates, Sc. Seneca gives this Demetrius a very large Charadter: 

So lib. 7. de Benef. cap. 1. Demetrius, ſaies he, was very great, if com- 

pared with the greateft. Apen cap. 8. be was a man of exail IWiſdome. 

Alſo Epiff. 62. He was the beſt of men : 1 admire him, why ſhould 7 not 

admire him? Thave ſeen nothing wanting inhm. Tacitus likewiſe 

Annal. 16. cap. 34. gives an honorable mention of him, _ 
$. 4. As tor the Genius of the Cynick, Sed, it is greatly extolled eds wm 

by Arrianus in Epidet, lib. 3. Diferrt. Cap, 22. wel xwonieulJ 1 where he Cynicks a 

ſers forth the Cynick, Philoſophie as maſculine, and generous. And in- Sticks, 

deed there was a very great Cegnation betwixt the Cynicks, and 

Stoick!, So Laertius lib. 6. having mentioned the agreement 'twixt: 

the Cyn:cks, and Stoicks as to their ſentiments of the chiefeſt Good, 

he addes ind 4 xervaria ric F ls ravrms algiozom Hy: 334 4 +xwitguor cigixarn 

evilouer in” aghlwodty, © There is a Certain communion betwixt theſe 

© two Seats, whence they ( the Stoicks ) ſaid Cyniciſme is a ſhort 

6 way to Virtue, I aertivs here points at Zexo, who honored the 

Cynick (e& with this Elogie; And indeed no wonder,ſeeing he him- 

Cf who was the head of the Stoicks, ſucked in a main part of his 

Philoſophie from Crates the Cynick. Yet the Stoicks differed from 

the Cynicks not only in external habit, but alſo in Modeffie; which 

was the main motive, that enduced Zen» to quit the Cynick, Set : 

for being commanded by Crates to do ſame unbecoming adts, his 

modeſtie made him refuſe,and quit Crates's Schole z as hereafter. 

The Afhnitie berwixt the Cymicks, and Stoicks will farther appear 

by their Principles, and Pradices. | {OY 
$. 5. The firſt main principle of the Cynicks was, that our Chief The pieed 

End is 7 +W «gills 2Fr, to live according toVirtuez Which was the fe —_ 

#96707 «>a33c, ON farjt principle of the Stoicks alſo. And indeed thr-re js our chiefeſt 

were ſcarce any of the Wiſer Philoſophers, but embraced this znd. 

Principle 3 for they were all convinced of a vanitie, and vexation; 

that attended ſenjble enjoyments3 as alſo of a more than ordi- 

narie beautie aud ſweetnefſe, which was appendent unto Virtue 3 

only herein they greatly abuſed this common principle; in that The Bu: 

they made Virtue defireable for it ſelf, and fo their God. en —_ 
$. 6, 3-Hencealſo the Cyuicks affefted a mean obſcure, yea in> gre not defires 

Hh h2 deed able. 


Sought all in God, abhor d flatterie, bore Reproaches, B.g; 


indeed ſordid kind of life. * Wherefore (faies-Laertius in Antifthe- 
* es ) they lived meanly, contemnin my wg Nobilitie 2 


©Their Food was herbs, and cold Water z their houſes obvious, 


That « wiſe «nd tubs, &&c. All which Cyn ck Mortification was founded on that 


Principle of Diogenes $461 1 Idtor res pandurie $6235 # BY Sake Guoien wh nb 
#1 xgizer. * Its proper to the Gods to want nothing,and to thole, 
*who are like to the Gods, to make uſe of but few things. 
Whence alſo they aſſerted, that a Wiſe man enjoys all th ngs in God : 
ſo Diogenes the Cynick, ( as Laertius tels us ) athrmed, that © Wiſe 
© men enjoye1 all things becauſe all things belonged to the 
© Gods ; nas the Gods were friends to wiſe men: now among 
© friends all things are common, Hence likewiſe they held, that 
* Riches, Honors, Pleaſures, and whatever the world admired 
© ſhould be contemned, Wherefore Crates Thebanue, a noble man 
© of great wealth, ſold his patrimonie, and betook himſelf to Cy- 
© #ick, Pbiloſophie upon the perſuaſion of Drogenesz and notwith - 
© ſtanding the importunitie of his friends to the contrarie, he 
© abode fixed in that opinion of the Cynicks untwic Hiredy prrmpINe;, 
That Philoſophers have need of notbing. Hence alſo they delighted 
much in frugalitie, according to that of Greg. Nazianzen, Orat-23. 
touching Hero Alexandrims wurde T3 1 Sur Hadi ca, vi 44 dnigeier 
ware. In the Cynick Se he accuſed their impietie,but | <7 
*rheir frugalitie. Laſtly 3 upon the ſame account they diſliked 
all publick Games, ſhews, or paſſ=- times. 'So Diogenes the Cynick ſaid 
Tir hnense «dyr6; pie Saipdle wg re y The Olymnpick games were but 
great miracles of fools. 

$. 7. 3- Hence alſo the Cyicks abhorcd flatterie, and bore 


» Their ab- yeproaches with much patience, and conftancie. Thence Antifthenes 


" being commended, ſaid +} 3» naxir wereiuxa; what ill bave 7 done? 
meaning it was an ill thing to be commended. Again being much 
applau by a wicked man,he ſaid,« pris j4h 71 ax eſpyaouer. *I am 
*1n an Agonie, leaſt I have done ill ; And Diogenes being asked, 
what beaſt bit moſt pernicioufly ? replyel # &þ dye/ur ovncgpdrenc, © 
wh #nirger xixat © Of wild beaſts the Sycophant, and of tame beaits 
© the flatterer bites worſt. He had alſo + Tee x60 Mor porritirlu ai- 
zi»lm 4 flattering oration is but an boney ſnare. As tor bearing of reproach- 
es, the Cynichs were very eminent,as Diogenes Laertius acquaints us, 
{rates was wont induſtriouſly to rail at whores, thereby to exer- 

þ) 29 Ciſe 
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ciſe himſelf for to bear railing: and when others Scoffed at the 
deformitie ot his face, holding up his hands he was wont to ſay 
$«jj#,Regirnc,wlp dySakudr ty 17 Avery eucaler, Occ. © Be confident;Crates, 
* for thine eyes,and the relt of thy bodie,for thou (talt ſee Scof- 
© fers puniſhel, though now they blefle themſelies, Diogenes the 
Cynick, being told, that many mocked himghe replyed «x iz 5 xa- 
Tay pa, 1 mock nt aga.n. | _ 

$. 8. 4. Hence the Cynicks affeted a kind of impudence, and 3s Pub 
immoJeſtie even in things ditboueſt, So it's ſaid of Crates, that pind of im- 
he lay with his wife, and had to do with her in opex place, So pudence. 
Diogenes the Cynick, did many things very unbeſeeming, which 
rendred him among many very ridiculous, but Diogenes Laertius 
gives this favorable interpretation of this his ſzeming excefſe : 
Laert. Lb, 6. Mipdiay Dune The yooghdtoxdare* nal 4 Cndires Varlp mThror ad dfiran, 
Taxa Th woe eric df $ady 7 mggoixoria; vows, * Diogenes laid, that he imi- 
«tated the Maſters of the chorus, who admitted ſome excefle in 


$. 9. 5- The Cynicks were ſevere cenſors and reprovers of $- Cynicks 
Vicez whence => will He oe "_ xor}, as before. And 84" Tepro- 

Diogenes the Cynick being ſenſible of this imputation, that he was 
eſt cat —_ vo diſpoſition,ſaid vis woregs's deixre, 7 bite yo 7 of 
only Evil men, And as they were great reprovers of Vice itt ge:1e- 
ralz ſo in a more- ſpecial manuer of Pride. Thus Antifthenes ſee- 
ing a Veſſel wherein Plato had vomit?d. {iid yon dogs arabtae fe 
pov 44 3x ogy, I ſee bu choler bere, but 7 Cannot ſee bis pride : meaning 
Plato trad not vomited that upas yet, And Diogenes the Cynick 
coming into Plato's Schole, he goes and treads upon his bel, O1 
Philoſoph ZING ſeat, with this exprelion zaTs Thu IDn&T@IE xereartdÞ; a7, 
1 tread here on Plat.*s vain ſtulje, or proud Philoſophiez ro which oo 
mw . rePies 


Diogenes La- 
ertius. 
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6. They reje- 
Hed all Phi- 


loſophie, but 
moral. 


Diogen. Laer- 


Lins. 


gion without 
ſuperſtition. 


9.Their Reli- 9. 11- Fs The Cynicks were very religious towar 


Bj: + Cynicks rejefed all Philoſophie, but Moral. 


replies fory & ative ot Trlpu Mragaivec Soxbr wi rrp; © Diogenes, 
© how much of pride doſt thou manifeſt, whilelt thou ſeemeſt 
© not to beproud? And indeed Plato ſpake rruth ; for Diogenes, 
and rhe reſt of th? Cyn'cks under their external, and ſeeming (elf- 
denial concealed much of rea! pride, and ſelf-advancement. For 
the higheſt ſelf-advancement is that, which ariſeth from a pre- 
tended ſelf-abaſement. Thus the Cyxicks in words cry down 
pride, though in deeds they cry it up. So Demetrius the Cynck 
ſaid; 7 rrropwptfay dv$ygoy T3 Soc wþ Soiv fuuaugety 730) perrnua xdleriray, 
. + height of Price {t.ould be taken away, but the ſenſe of it 
© leff, 

$. 10+ 6. The Cynicks rejefted all comeFural Sciences, as Aﬀro- 
logie, and Div:nation by dreams, 8c. Whence Diogenes the Cynick 
blamed the Mathematic:ans, who looked into the Moon, and /tars, 
but overlookt the things under their feet : He ſaid farther to one 
diſcourſing about Meteors wage: tori 16 Sex1%; when Camedt thou out of bea- 
ven?Allo to ſomeaffrighted at their dreams,he ſaid*Thoſe things 
*you do waking,you conſider not, but thoſe things you imagine 
© in your dreams you curiouſly inquire into. Yea they rejeted 
all Learning and Philoſophie, except moral; holding that our 
End is +3 *ar' «g/l 7Fy to live according to Virtue. Hence they requir- 
ed in their Diſciples pure, and Chaſt minds. So Anti henes to a 
youth abuſed unto Sodomie, bur willing to be inſtructed by him, 
and demanding what was necdful for him in order thereto, re- 
pl yel BifAtagls xaivy,z years xa HH TIVaxifix xatry + vor Tagiupeal) wy 
= a new pen, an4 a new table: meaning a new mind is n 
for aDiſcipl> : as Dirgen. Laert, in Anti/thenes, 


yet not ſo ſuperfitious, as the Pythagoreans and other Sets. Thence 
Diogenes the Cynick ſupping in the Temp/e, the Offfylls, that were 
leſt, he took away, ſaying » ic ingyy pandly fey pureggy eine, Nothing 
$ that is ſordid, muſt enter into tne Temple. Yet were they not 
ſuperſtitiouſly conceited about ceremonies of Religion: where- 
fore Ant fthenes, after he had initiated himſelfat the Orphran Ora- 
cle, to ftudie thoſe my teries, a Priett telling him, that thoſe, who 
were initiated in thoſe Kires ſho'111d partake of many things & 4 
aft 2r death ; he replyed 3 fr 4x wnSrloxer 3 why then dof thou not dye ? 
intimating that thoſe ceremonies, and outward formalittes wer2 nor 
a good foundation to rely upou, " $.12, 8.The 


C.2, Their Juftice,efteem of Libertie, Dogmes from the Tens, 423 


. 12. 8, The Oynicks were great admirers of Juffice, Faithful- 8. Their ju- 
nefle, &c. So Diogenes was honored by Xeniades his Maſter, who fic — 
had found him very faithful, with this Charader «a9 auipar oe why) ne 
dnbay ps oniuds & good Demon has entred mine houſe. And the lame 
Diogenes being upbraided by one for ſtamping money falſely ,re- 
plyed, * Time was, when I was, as thou now art; but ſiich as 
* I now am, thou wilt never be. Meaning that he was now quite 
another man. Whence alſo he ſaid touching living well +2 23 «a3 
_ tld lb pales we, why livelt thou, if thou haſt no care to live 
well? 
$. 13. 9. The Cynicks were great Eſteemers of Libertie, as all 9. Efteem of 
the Philoſophers generally were ; whence that ſaying touching {##ere. 
Diogenes the Cyonick ixevSegias Tegxiver uadly, ©He preferred nothing 
© more than Libertie. 

$. 14. 10. TheCyncks held alſo with the Stoicks «gill Hdwnlld 10. Virtue 
that Virtue was teachable; wherein they differed from Socrates. More reachable. 
concerning the Cyn'chs, their Dogme', and 7nftitutions. See Diogen. 
Laert 1 1n Antiſthenes 3 Augut. Civit, Dei, lib.14. cap. 2C. and lib.19, 
cap. 1. with Lud. Vives thereon. 

$. 15. That the Cynicks traduced the main of their Dogmes, and 7, - nick 
Inſtitutes originally from the Jewiſh Church may appear. 1. From Phileſophis 
what has bezn demonſtrated rouching Socrates, and his Philoſo- from the Few- 
phie being derived from the Jewiſe Church. 2.From the original # Church ori- 
ofſome of the Cynicks, who were of Phenician extratt 3 as Menippu gimally. 
the Phenician, &c. 3. From the Cognation 'twixt the Cynicks, and 
Stoicks, who received their Philoſophie originally from rhe Jews, 
as it will appear in the following Chapter. $. 8. | 
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Zeno his Original, and Inſtrufers, By 
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CHAP, III, 
Of the Stoick Se, and Philoſophie, its original, &'c, 


$. I, Of Zeno bis Original,and Preceptors. II. Zeno's Schole the Stoa ; 
bis inft;tution of the SToick, Sea , bis Charattor. IIT. Cleanthes his 
Charatter. IIIE.Chryſippus bis repute amongit the Stoicks, V.Dio- 
genes Baby lonius, Antipater, Pothdonius. VI. Roman Stoicks, 
Cato, Varro, Antoninus, Tullie, Seneca. VII. Chriftian Sto- 
icks, VIII Stoick Ph:loſophie was but a corrupt derivation from the 
Jewiſh 1 heologie. IX, Of Stoiciſme in general, and its combination 
with Socratick, and Cynick Philoſophie, with its difference from the 
Peripatetick,and New Academick. X.Particular Dogmes of Stoi- 
ciſme. .of the Stoick Comprehenſion. 2.The Stoick Metaphyficks; 
of God, bis Names, Nature, and Attributes, of God's works of creation, 
and Providence, of fate, and God's providence over Manind. 3. Of 
the Stoick, Phyſicks, the Soul 3 the Stnick iunrigunc 4+ the Stoick 
Ethicks. 1. Appetition, and ſelf- preſervation, with tolerance, and ab- 
ſtinence. 2. That paſſions are irrational 2. that the wiſe are only free. 
&oiphic xbyre 5» Wavie, 6. itue deſirable for it ſelf. $.15, The corrup- 
t.0#5 of Stoiciſme,and its oppoſition to Chrijtian.tie. 
6. 1. N Ext to the Cynicks follow the Stoicks, who received 
their original from them, by Zens the founder of 
their Se, who was ſometimes Scholar to Crates. 1 his Zeno was 
borne at Cittizm, a Greek, Sea-town in the /ſle of Cyprus. So Strabo 
lib, 14+ gif lyer ye xe got, ard Sr Bs Zhrer, 6 whe Enoixiic algionne apyrpirec 
© Cittizm has a port. which may beſhut ; hence ſprang Zexo the 
© prince of the Stoick Se. ' This Cittium was planted, and enha- 
bited by a C olonie of the Phenicians, whence Zeno was by ſome ſtil- 
ed the Phenician; Thence Crates cals him the little Phenician ; as 
Suidas in Zeno : Zeno bei ", accrriing to Laertiu about® 17. years 
ofage { or as Perſew 22, ) took a voyage to Athens, whither he 
was inclined, as well by his particular propenſion to Philoſophie, 


as by his bufinelſe, which was to ſell ſome purple, which he had 


brought 


C,3: ..Zens. Founder of the Staich Seft, his Charaber, - In 


brought out of Phexicia, as ſome will-have-it.. Though Laeertiw - 

ſeems to. make the only ground of his voyage ihto: robe 

for trefick; but being robbed by Pirats, or ſhipwrackt, "he thence © © 

took occaſion of going to Athens 3' where conſulting the oracle, 

how he might live beſt? anſwer was made, « ovy xylizolle 23 rele 

*Ifhe Id joyn himſ+ If to the-dead,:;&c which.underſtand- 

ing of ſtudie, he betook himſelf with-great dihgence to read the 

books of the Axcients, and ſo came jtto familiaritie-with -Cratet 

the Cyxick,, but being, as Laertixs tels Us, afar wt ngc hd Swonikb 

dragurlier, too modeſt for the Cynick, Impudence, leaving Cra- 

tes, he applied himſelf to Stilps the Megerick, Philoſopher ; From 

him he betook himſelfunto Zenocrates 3. He - heard alſo Polemo the 

Academickas Cicero lib. tx. Quet, Acad, 1 VE © Zeno's iff 

*.. $- 2+ Zeno having been long an bearer of others3+ endeavoured tmtion of 

to corre&. what was.\amifſe. im them ,/ and at length thought wee; 

good to inſtitute a new Seq : : for which purpoſe: he made \choice — 

of the route gie,the painted Porch,ſo named fromthe Pifures: of Po= = 

lygnatus, otherwiſe called nanar&xd ner, where in- the time ofthe _ 

30 Tyrants near 1400. Citizens were-put to- death.'So Laertius 

& Ti wmoniky nd T5 2 Nlenaadleis xieply tet #3 of eng ff Moby preles womans, 

© Here Zens walked, and Philoſophized, whither reſorted'many 

pf has wy who (as Laertius addes) were vai # mge Erotzac, from this 
toa c 

and natural: as it pps by the oppoſition made agi1inſt him by exres done- 

Carneades,who was fain in his engagements againſt Zexo to purge 7m 2 ipft «- 


apud Atheni- © 


his head with white Hellebore, And as his worth was great, ſo his '** ©onſecre- » 


reputation amongſt the Athenians was not little: For by the Philoſo- — 
bie, which he taught, and by the praftice of his Life conforma- claves urbis 
le to that Dodirine, Zeno gained ſo high an eſtimation amongſt «pud exm de- 
the Athenians, that they depoſited the keys of their Citie'in his Prem; Cere 
hands, with their Liberties. His name was alſo much by ny, ne 
his own Country-meng as well at Cyprus, as at 'Sidow.: See Stanley jus non Attics 
of ogg clog" wi 3 and Diogenes Laertius of Zeno, who farther ſolum, ſet .ow 
addes, that Zeno being ſenſible, what gain he had by Philoſopbie, tous Gracie 
was wont to ſay touching his loſſes at Seas which were the oc- ** ety 
caſion there0.m Las dre rengyme, '* I madea proſperous voi- 4, Hit. Phil 
$age, when I ſuffered ſhipwrack, 6c. 1.3.c.16. 
Iii | | $. 3+ Zens 


ed Stoicks. Zeno was indeed a pow of great Hutelledtuals, fo" forme, | 
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426 Chryſgpme, Diogenes Bubylomias Antiy. Poſid. Oc, Buy, . 
Zeno's ſucceſ= 1, $41.3. Zenoof Cittizon was furcotded by I Atdi- 
fo Cleabe! cor who by reaſon of tis naweeried Yabir in@indefarigible fudie 

s CBATAe7e" was termed anorher Herruery | alſo Side; becauſe he muploy- 
ed himſelfin drawing water by night that ſo he might by day 
imploy himſelf: in' his ftuctes.  Thence that of Arrianu in 
Epicietum, lib.y. cap, 17 T9 KdvSur Za goxdter; 2 aflaer, Where is 
* Cleanthes, who together followed his ſtudies; and drew water ? 
*.Twllie gives him an'bigh-Charater, calling him the father of the 
Stoicks, as lib. 3, de Nature Coeorrn. And Simplicius commentar. in 
Encbirid. Epi&eti tells us,*that h2 was ſo far honored by the K omar 
* Senat, that they appointed his Statue to beerefted at Aſſon, a 
* Cirie of Euls,where he was born. And certainly the Fragments 
« * of his Workes, which yet rematiyargye Him ty have been'a per» 
: ſon of great worth as to Phtloſophie. We find 47. Heroick ver- 

* ſes with an Hemniftich of his in Stob eus's Phyfick Eclogues 2 allo 5. 
© Fambicks turned into Latix in Senece Epiſt. 1o7. likewiſe 4. Heroick 
of chris '1n Clemens Alexandr, libs, exon, beſides Profes in Sextas 3 and Jam- 
Reliqun 2if. 0:cks 11 Plararcb, and Galen, with orhers. | 
cipulum $4. Cleamibe#s Auditor, and facceſfor was Chrytppus, *who 
Chrytippii, was borna at See, a: Fown- of Citi ('whetice came the name 
mon Soleciſme Yand of 'great repute amongſt the Stoicks, accordi ng to 
deoates that old ſaying of Laertiur, « yi 5 Ir XyV erence, Tres We GUnleſſe 
unde Chry. © there hat been a © Chryfippus, th> Stoa had not ſublilted. So Tule 
fippen - acu« lie lib. 1. de Finibw : * Nothing. faies he. belonging to the Sroick 
men, = qui- © Philofopbie. was /Pretermitted by Chryſippus. He writ an excellent 
ramen Pits ' Ni{conrſe of Providence, out of which Autus Geltizes ( 1;b, 6. cap, 2.) 
em Se. has colleed ſome heads, of which yet Laertizs, who has writ his 
Kam Spino- life, makes-no mention. 
ſo accumine. &. 5. Chryſippus was beard, and ſucceded by Diogenes Babylonins : 
Queſtions. 'D;ogenes by Antipater: and Antipater by Poſidonius. We tind all theſe 
cn.2m ” mentioned together by Galen, or who'ever el{ewere the author 
RET ee; proves icbelar, initio, Thru BY Zhnav IKmdr axixer Tei hoixer prxemgiar 
of Diogenes ito gi” © prlerniper 7 nbgay KanedrSne* 3þ TEru XpJ ores «dx 98) phlpor, The oproiay au 
Babylon. + plloriaude tm  Atyirc Bafuravice dnggatic pre, Arlirdaps xaZnyuldc 
 efpre Tired} Thoudiiner intgiale, * This man was-heard by Zeno of Cit- 
* tizon,who-invented the Philoſopbir-of the Sroicks, whoſe mode of 
© Philoſophizing was followed by Cleanthes 3 of - whom Chryſippus 
©was an auditor, who followed the «ſame Inſtitution : of this 
main 


A 


C.3. Reman Studs, Can aro f,Chifuin Panten,&'7 hoy 

5 man Diogenes Babylanius was Auditory 12s, alfa Maſter of Antipetet's 

* of whom Poſſidenius was: Auditor., Diogen Cs was he, who 

in the Second Puxich, War (P.-Scipia and M. Maxcellus: being -Con- 

ſuls ) was together i with Cerneades ghee Academicks, and Critolaus Antipater $i- 

the Peripatetick ſent by the Athenians to Rome on Publick; Embaſ- donins, | 

ſage, as Cicero (ib. 4. Tuſenl. Diogenes, Leertiis(-in;Diogenes. the Cy- 

nick, ) tels us, that he was borne at Seleuciz, and called Eabybonian 

from the vicinitie of Place., The Diſciple of this Diegenes Baby- 

donius was Antipater Sighnius, whom Cztero de\Offiiicdiv. 3.cab the ..: ._ 

moſt acute:perſon. Yenece rn atnangſt, che: famous -. .:, -, | 

Heroes of the Stoick.geg,, He was ot Sidongandthencetermed Sido- vent 1 

tive. T he Diſciples'of Autipater.were Panktins,: as alſo Poſſidonine. * * © 

This: Pofidonivs was Originally of Syria, /thbough che choſe | ra- Poſdonine:: - 

ther to paile fora Khbodjax,,as Sraboyard Atbenens: Strabo:liby.16. 

{ates he.was mrwpedimcfthe mot legrned of his ;JAlfo lib 4. 

a he go ——— ; hey - as 

:  $. 6. , TReleE. Neve are 4eEveran 0 ; 0onfilt-the/Ror roman Sto- 

mans, who may juſtly be reputed of the Staick Sef, asiTubero.,Cato; ichs, 

V arro 3; andatter them Thraſens, Petuss; HelvidiusRrifcas, Ritbelizus, 

Plantrs, with M. Antoniuus the Emperor; iti whoſe time \no: Se& _ 

flouriſhed ſo much: as the Stvick, according to Sextus Empiricats ? | ;roninus 

Fullieſzems moſtly/in Joye with this'Sef&s 25: uv Tuſcrd 44 where Tullie. J 

he ſeems, to. makeithem almoſt; the -ohly;ilewduble Seb! How: far Seneca. | ''Þ 

Seneca was:enclined t@ this Se is evident:enough by bis'/Epittles 18, 

Epijtol:83, he Cals it the the:mpt? valiant and-bolid Sed 3. and de Curt?. '8 

ors 1. he ſaies © There:was'fo much. difference *twixt the it 

© Stoicks,.. and ather Rrofeſſogs of :Wiflom;!as there was *twixt [9 

© men, and women. Serge recervedthe Principles of Stoick Philon * t 

ſophie . from Sotion, whom, he ackuowledgeth to behis Preceptor; | 

So:Epit.-49. und $$; 5, ooh ning ft ae ya 1942 37m gnertt 7 F_ 
$. 7-, Yea not onely amongſt the Gantiles, 'bur.eveniamongſ Chriſtian Stex 'F 

Chrijtians many were much drencht.rStoick Philoſophie.Sor Pante- icks. 8 

uns Biſhop of Alexandris, who as Feran 4cquaints'us, # was ifent to il 

« the /udian Brachmans \,; to; preach.Chriſt amorg them har fo. ''#; 

*it it might pleaſe Godzrhis Chriſtian Philolophermighticonvert " 

* thoſe Pagen Philoſophers. Diſciple reerhis Pantenus: was Cle- * ''E 

mens Alexandrimss, who oft diſcovers his atfe&iowe: the Stoick | 8 

Phileſophie. That which made this Sed fo pleaſing to many ,Chri- © || 


E2+iEY Fans, 


42F <1. Storch Philoſophic from Jewiſh Thedlogie; *:\ B.Fe 
fians, as well as Pagan,” was: the gravitie of their converſation, 

their contempt of terrene' good, their moderatin in the ufe ot crea- 
'ture-comtorts, and patience in'the want of.them : Hence Jerom 

on Eſa.10. faies, * the Stoicks do 'immany things agree with our 

' © Dogmes. | | 26.0 at $442 (13 {3 30051; * | 

$. 8. | And indee+ 'no wonder'; -if the -Steicks agreed very 

far with the Chri.t3an Religion as to morals ; ſeeing the choice:t of 

tba their notions were bur corrupt derivations and tradudtions from 
phic was but Te Sacred fountain of Iſrael which wilt-be evident from theſe 
« corrupt de= Particulars, 1 The Sticks Morals wete but rivulets ſtreaming 
rivation from from the Secratick Philofophie,” which; as' we have: before demon- 
the Jn ſÞ ſtrated, had its original tiom-Fewtſh Morals delivered by Solomon 
rolagre. nd others...2. Lexothe Founder of the Stoick Se&t was ( as we 

| have before ſhewea $. 1. ) Native of Cittium, a Phenician Town in 
Cyprus, and ſo'of Phenjtian extratt. Now (as we haveelſe where 
demonſtrated at-large the Phenicians had familiar-converſation 

;. with the Few3;&c great notices of their Dodr ines,eſpecially fuch as 

were moral.T hat {eno traduced thechoiceſt parts of his Phitoſophie 

from the Phenicians, and Jews is well ubſerved by Hornius Hit. 

Philof. lib. 3. cap. 16. © It is eaſfie for any to underſtand whence 

< Zenoattaine1to (o great 'Sapience:'For ſeeing he had his original 

© from Cittium, which received Pheniciary Colomies. we ne2d no 

- *way doibt; but that he drew tiom their Monuments, and Myte- 

« ries, thoſe his contemplations, which do ſfo-much accord with 

© Divine Veritie; Eſpecially ſachithings, as de delivere+touch- 

© ing Providence. Cyprus is near Paletine and Zgypr, yea enhabvited 

© by Colonies from both; &c.. 3. Yea in Cyprus, where {exo ſuck- 

edn his firſt breathyand inftirution,” there were many Jews, as 

Grotius on Math. 22.23; © In'Cyprus ( ſaves he) whence Leno was, 

© there were ever many Noun. 8. Antipater a great Maſter of the 

Staick Philoſopbie was alſo of Si4on, a Phenician town bordering on 

on z and theace had great advantage for the acquainting 

imſelf with the Jewiſh Inflitutes, and Morals, as. 6.5. 5. Laſt- 

ly many of the Sroick Dogmes are ap tly of Fewih origina:ion 

as the St:ik nine eroppudiniie Spermatich, word, whereby the Univerſe 

was framed ; which is evidently a derivation from Gen.1.1. Alſo 

the Stoith, iawsgenc, or final conflagration, and purification of all 
whings by fre is evidently no other, than ſome broken —_— of 

| noch's, 


C:3.S rorcks Conſent with Cyniths Difference with Peripateticks, 49 
Enoch's, or ſome Jewiſh prophecie of the 'Jaſt conflagration 3 as 
elſe where we may prove. The truth of this poſition will far- 
ther ap|ear from the following Dogmes of Storceſme. 
$. 9. Firit that Stoj-zſme was but a brarich of the Socratick Phi- of Stoiciſme 
loſo; bie is ſuciently appareat both from their agreemet in mat- n general, 
ter, arid alfo from the aillitance' Leno had from 'Socrates's Piſci- _ OO 
ples. The Stoicks alſo held a very good correſporidence and ac- jjp3r/0n ih 
cord with thoſe of the /7 Academie. But their chiefeſt commu+ ,,_ _ . pF 
nion was with the . ynicks, For Leno their founder was firſt inſti- phage. 
tuted 1n Cynieiſme under Crates, whence there ſprang a great the Cynicks. 
fratemnitie *twixt the Cysicks and Storcks, as in the former Chapter; 
$. 4. The Stoicks ſtood at a great di tance from, an1 Conteſt with 
the Peripateticks about the agreement ot Natural, and Moral good. 
The Stoicks held that things hoxet were dis)oynel from things Their dif 
Commodious tuto genere, in their whole Nature: The Peripateticks h-1d -—_— 
their difference tobe only. gradual. Some thought this Contro- the Peripas 
verſie 'twixt the Stoicks, -< Pe-ipateticks to be only verbal : So netick, 
Antiochu , V arro's Preceptiy, who compolſe1a book of the Concord 
*twixt the Stui ks, and Peripatetices. But Cicevo, lib. 1. de Nat. Deo- 
rum, contradicis him thus. © T wonder that Azticchus a perſon ſo 
© oreatly acute ſaw not,that there was an huge diſtance *twixt the 
c ; ur who dis)oyne4 things hone: from things commodious, not 
© only in_ name, but rt genere; and the Peripateticks, who com- 
© pounded thi: gs bone t w.th things commodious (o as they ſhould 
< differ among(t theniſelves in magnitude, and degrees only, not in 
« kind. For this is not a ſmall diſenſion of words ouly, but a very 
© 91cat difference of things. Yet 1 ſome things the Stoicks and 
Perjpateti-ks agree1 3 as that they both made ip$3e xipe,vight reaſon, 
the meaſure of good, and bwi/ -. they both made Virtue deſirable 
for it ſelf, 8&c. The Stoicks alſo differel much from thoſe of the 
New Academie,who ſtitfely aſſert:d an «xataar4iar,O1 incompreb-ufon. 
For {en had tharp; and perp2tual contii&s with Arcefilas, who. Their conteſts 
i1{titated the S:cond Acad. mi?, and the Acadrmich dxalaruliar. —— 
Wherce alſo Carnead's, who was the 7nitutor of the third, or — 
New Aca41-mi , writ ſharpely aga.nſt Zeno the Stoick. his b.oks, as 
Aul. Gellius lib.17. cap. 15. | partica= | 
6. 10. As for the particular Dogmes of Steiciſme,the Stoicks held 76a my of 
x. That there are certain, common principles, or 1dex in men, 3.Compreben- 
which ſom. 


' _ .. Stoical Notons of God, his Names, and. Naturesl Bi: 
which-they called zalexi4we, Comprebenſions, in. oppolition to the 
Academick «x«lexa{iav, incomprebenſion, intraduced by Arceſilas. Kerd- 
xa{i Was firit uſed in this lenſe by Leno; and that ina ſenſe Meta- 
phorical, and borrawei. from things apprehended by;the hand, 
which alluſion he expre/ledby eG&ion : for ſhewing his haud with 
the fipgers Fretch:d Fi th, this he made the image of facie : they 
bending them a little, this ve made a ſymbol of aſſent ; rhen com- 
preſſing them, aud cloſing his tilt, this he made to be comprehenſion; 
which according to the Stoicks is a tirme, and certain knowledge. 
Forys{ay hey, whatſoever is underſtood, is comprehended by tne 
mind one of theſe two waies : either I. by evident incrofion which 
L aertius (tiles a knowledge by ſenſe, or 2. - by tranſition from Ev dence, 
termel by Laertius colleion by Demonſtration, of which they make 
3. kinds. 1. Aſſimilation : So a perſon is comprehended by his 
picture. 2. Cempoſttion as of a Goat and anHart is'made-Hircoxcer+ 
Vas. Z, —— which is either by Augmentation, or Diininution. 
4 | 0 4 


| Thus of Stick c.mprehenſion. | 
2. The Stoicks © $- 11- 2+ As to Metaphyſficks; the: Stoicks held," as 'Laertits 
notions of tels US, I. Ty 4+ dre $439, OC. That God was but one called by ſeveral 


God, and bis yames viz. we the mind, wigs Fate, alc Fupiter, &c. 2. T hey detine 


nature, 


Gad's creati-« 
tion and Pr 0» 
vidence. 


”  erypariniy Nip r bile wire,  * 20 allo God was the Spermatick, Word 


God,euwn #) drar E600 dSdraley, hoyixir, TiInaor, Grovgyy & WIapuris, xexh rarric 
ed rwid\xlor, regroneixir xbepr, ec, © That Gol is a Living, Immorta}, 
© Rational, Perted& Being, or inteHeftual in happineſſe, void of all 
© Evil, providential over the world, not of human forme, maker, 
© and, as it were, parent of che Univerſe. According to Plutarch. 
« Philoſ-ph. Placit. 1. 6. The Stoicks define God, A ſpirit full of in- 
< relligence, of a fhierie nature, having.no proper forme, but tranſ- 
©torming himfſeif into whatſoever he pleaſeth.. So Laertius ac- 
< quaints us, that they held God 'to be the tirſt, moſt pure being, 
© whoſe efſence was comprehenſive of, and diffuſed through all 
© beiiigs. 3.The Sticks aſſeited likewiſe,that God was <sSaflee 5 
«Mines ingenerable, and incorruptible, We underſtand by God, ſiith 
© Antipater, a living Nature, or ſubſtance; happie, incorruptible, 
'* doing good to mankind, 6c. + » | 
- 4.2. Touching God s Works of Creation, and Providence, La- 
ertius informes us, that the Stoicks held '© God to be the fir/t Cauſe 
© of all things, and as the ffs is conteinetin the Seed fro » wire 


of 
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of the Vnzverſe, according/to Feb. 1. 12. They affirmealſ{o(addes 
Laertius ) +8} x4eper itxdidy a7 1H» 5 rgjretar © That the Univerſe was 
© framedaccording to infinite Wiidome, previfion, or Providence: 
according to Gen. 1.31. God ſaw, Touching God's Providence of Provi- 
over: the, World, the Stoicks aſſert ( as Plutarch, Placis. Philsſ. ) dence. 
© That God: is an operative artificial fire, Metbedically ordering, | 
© and effeAing the. generation of.things, comprehending in him- ' 
© ſelf all that wvapw rrarodes , Proljfick, Virtue, wherebyevery thing 
<js produced according to- fate. This ſeems the ſame with the 
Platonick 4uxi i 00d Univerſal. ſpirit traduced from Gen. I. 2. 
which is farther evident from their notions of Fate, which: Zeno 
makes not to differ much from Nature, and: Providence.: Chryſippus 
defines Fate, ©a ſpiritual power governing the world'orderly, -op Of Fate. 
< an eternal indeclinable ſeries of things commixing, and impli- 
«.cating it {elf by eternal orders 'of conſequence, of which it is 
< compoſed, and connefed : or the reaſon of the world, .or the 
© law of all things in the world governel by Providence, Pangtius 
© the Stoick expreilely afſerts Fate to be God.. Though: many of 
the Fathers, as futin Martyr. Apol. 8. 1reneus, Epiphanins 'with 
others diſpute vehemently againſt this. Stick, Fate, . &&c.: The ; 
Stoicks held alſo, that the Gods had a more particu/ar providence One _m_ 
over mankind, which is manifeſted by this, that all things in the M.ubind. 
world were made for the uſe of Man. Hence alſo they. held-with 
Pytbagoras, Socrates, Plato and the reſt, certain Dumas, . which. had 
inſpetion over, and compaſſion for men : So. Laertius in Lens 
£0 I} diran ty Tivas Aaipora; arSpurer curd S3{ar txorlag—irimac F drSparciar 
Texy(pinrur, & Hynes 76 vom Anuu; © arc ainy Loy ar. T hat theſe Demons 
were but Satanick Apes of the Fewiſh Meſfſtas, we have elſe where 
demonſtrated. | | 
. $. 13. Touching Natural Philoſophie,the Stoicks held. . 1. The gruicke phy- 
S:ul to bea ſpirit connatural, and immortal :: So Laertins. in Zend, ficks- 
TW yuxiks eidurtxls rabrly 03, Ares Th ovapulc nuty 115 pat tþ HE) Faiveller Avi jaiyeny, 1-Of he Soul, 
2. They aflerted alſo the fixal conflagr ation of rhe World by tire, 2: Toe ane 
which they called axv/gzac, and traduced originally from the Fews, **** 
though immediately from the Phenicians, as Grotius affirmes. This 
( ſoies he) Lexa received from the Phenicians, &C<. .. TR 
$.' 14. But the Szoicks chief excellence conſiſtes: in Moral Phj- The Stoicks 
loſophie ; the firſt part whereof they place in Appetition, ———— Ethicks. 
| | | - 
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2. That paſſi- 


ons are irra- 
tonal. 


r. Principle Self-Preſervation, 2. Paftions irrational. B,57 
firſt appetition (according. to - Leertius ) is megar lavli, to preſers 
ſelf, or, ſay they, it 15 not lawtull tor any to be fo horn 
* any, as to himſelf, and becauſe nothing conduceth fo much to 
© ſeſf-preſervation, as tolerance,'and abſtinence : thence ſome com- 
prehend the whole of their Morals in theſe two erixe, y «rize bear, 
and abſtain. 2: The Sroicks held -«3, dra oa, that raſſions were ir- 
rat onal ; whence they define] ws dope {uyhc ximac 2 wagy puoly, 
Paſſion is the irrational,” and preternatural motion of rhe Soul ; again 
5 Spd herd Fuem © 11 inordinate impulſe : and thence they concluded 
© 11l wiſe men wereauſtere, not indulging themſelves, or others, 
© in pleaſures, grief, or other paſſions. They held alſo + a@Svuls 
Sailies Gras +a) Beruore,that Will was Contrarie to concupiſcence. - Wheince 
they aſſert #lſo, that there were 3 'Ekwridnum, or goed affedtions in 
itemey? namely Will, Foy, and Caution : but 4 «3» or pertur- 
bations in fools , kb 29% Gladneſſe, Fear, and Sorrow : as Lud: 
Vives in Aug. Civ. lib. 14. cap. 8. | 

$. 14. 3. The Stoicks held alſo (as Diogen. Laert. ) oiger wins 
ines Suogr, moe dN panrur Senuc © that the wiſe man was only tree, but 
« wick-d men ſlaves. This Libertie they detined thus gre #4 ixev- 
Stghar itevies hrerexyiar, Libertie is a power of ſelf-motion. 4. They 
atfirmed likewiſe, that there was abye ip93e, a Tight reaſon not only 
Objefive,burt alſo $ubje;ve, and innate in human nature, which be- 
ing improved might bring mento a ſtate of happineſs. So Laer- 
tius v3 x7 xbypr 243 yS Ge yindy vote x ery, 5. Hence alſo they held, 
that there was Wputa a good nature, or ſeeds of Virtue in nature, and 
Free-will to good. Whence likewiſe, contrarie to Socrates, they 
aſſertel «2M aan, that Virtue was teachable. So Leno, in an Epi- 
le to Antigoms, faith, © that a generous nature with indifferent 
excerciſe,& rhe aſſiſtance of a Preceptor might eaſily attain to per- 
e& Virtue.6.Some of them held, that Virtue might be loſt;zothers 
that it could not, ae Giaize xaleniþerc, by reaſon if thoſe firme princi- 
ples. Cleanthes (aid guru 75 Sixmer Frm 2%; ad Sher, © Thata righteous 
© man was ſuch by Nature, not by inſtitution. 7. They held 
alſo; that Virtue was deſirable for it ſelf, and that our Objefive 
happineſſe lay in Virtue, 8c. 8. They thence affirmed is 99jar 
Gras Gs parece Toic ernd dio ts Ie hs ojuctimile, * That friendſhip was to be 
< fund only amongſt virtuous perſons, by reaſon of their like- 
© neſſe. 9. They held likewiſe, that bolie perſons only could 
Worſhip 


C.3. Particular Dogmes of the Stacks; | 433 
Worſhip God aright,$0fd: wr v1; aretalve iureiger fire 7 ole} $18 reulpar 
© that devout, and juſt perſons only were skiltul in ſuch Rites, 
© as belonged to the Gods. 10.Laſtly they affirmed that a virtu- 
ous man atfe&s nut moxa/tick life, but ative. gonantxic i peu » wognlte 
x3e $ awv# ive, © a Virtuous perſon is communicative by nature, and 
« active. See theſe Dogmes of Stoiciſme more largely in L aertius on 
Zeno, where he gives us a brief account of the whole bodie of 
Stoick Philoſoph:e. The ſame, as to morals, is laid down more fully 
by Epidtetus in his Enchiridion, as alſo by Simplicius in his anuota= 
tions thereon,6c yet more amply by Arrianu,who colleted Epi- 
Getus his Stoick, Diſcourſes delivered at home, or abroad,8 digeſted 
them into a ſy/teme.But none has given us 4 more perte& Idea of 
Stoick Philoſophie, than amongſt the ancients Lucius Seneca, and A- 
mongſt the modcy.te Lipfis in his Manududet. to Stoick Philoſophie. Seo 
9. 15. Albeit the Stoicks, as to Morals, came the neare of "0 > > 24 
any to Chriſtians,yet were they of allSefis of ww 6p the great- path 4 Philo. 
eſt Enemies to the Chrijtian Religion : and indeed no wonder ; ſfophie,and its 
ſeeing their +3 40, or whole deſigne was toattain unto Happineſſe contr adi#ion 
by their Virtuous Works, and ſo to make that oftheir own Carnal '2 Chriftiani- 
Wiſdome, and Free-w ll to all good, which we do of Chrift. Hence ** 
they aſſerted xizripdir, a right reaſon, and airifsmer, or v3 Yr Rom. 8. 5. 
a Free-will to all good, with ſeeds of Virtue in human nature. ; 
Whence Autin affirmes, that the Stoicks as well, as the Epicureans, 
come under that condemnation of the Apoftle Rom. 8. 5. &Cc. 
1 hey that are after the fleſh, &c. For indeed to make our own Wiſ- 
dome, and Free-will.our God.,as the Stoicks did, is the moſt curſed 
piece of our Carnal-mindedueſſe, and 7dolatrie. Now that the Sto- 
icks made their own Wiſdome, and Virtues their God, is very evi- 
dent from tht of Grotius in A&, 17.18. & #reixr ] who there 
[4 laies, that the Stoicks Were xevenc diiancs ture o LLOTR Voſlels hlled 
© with vain preſumption, and molt averſe from the C briftian Re- 
© ligion 3 they denye]J, that their W iſe man came? ſhort in any 
© thing of Fupiter; that he owed nothing to God tur his Wiſdomez 
© That Jupiter could not do more than a good man ; that Fupitey 
© was fora longer time good, but that a wiſe man eſteemed never 
© the worſe of himſelf. becauſe his Virtues were ſhut up within a 
© narrower compaſle of time : which you find in Seneca Epit.73, 
that a man ſhould kill himſelf, rather than endure ſervitude,con- 
K kk tumeclies 
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Stoicks Enemies to Chriſftianitie, Friends to Pelagianiſme.B, 4. 
tamelies, or great diſeaſes. Thus Grotius. And indeed Stoick Phi- 
loſophie, albeit it give us an excellent 7dee of Moralitie, yet falling 
upon our *1ture as degenerate, and corrupt, it has hitherto been 
of little 'L.:e, ſave to feed ſpiritual pride, and turn off men from 
the Covenant of Grace to live upon the o1d Covenant of Works. This 
is ſufficiently evident from that poiſonous influence which Sro- 
ick, Philoſoph'e has had on Pelagianiſme : For the chiefeſt of the 
Pelagian infuſions received their firit ferment from the Stoa ; 
Whence ſprang the Pelagian Kight Keaſon ; Free-will; Seeds of Vir- 
tue ; Impeccancie,or perfect wy an trom the Stoick ipSic xbype; 43s 


Stoieb Philo- xir, Lopvie, and «rd2us? as WE ſhall elle where, God willing, de- 


Pelagia» 
oe. 


x a cauſe monſtrate fully. That Stoick, Philoſoph:e is very apt to puff up, and 
my 


ſwell proud corrupt nature, Plutarch himſelf ſeems to confeſle 
in Cleomene, lye 7} 5 Franc xc Teye ved prodhag & ifeiag gone Frieganic 
wag Srrer Babel $} x wefe xgand Aber i388 pre hicns tic Th dixeier 424331 indiduen, 
© The Stoick, Philoſopbie,if it fall upon great, and acute natures, 
© proves lubricous, inordinate, or doubtful ; but ifit be tem- 
© pered with a grave, and meek, or humble mind, it confers 
* much to true, or proper good. This great, or proud nature, 
which receives ſo much dammage by Staick Philoſopbie, is com- 
mongo all men natural!y : and the truely humble, and Meek ſpirit 
( which Plutarch makes the only fit ſubje& for Stoick, Philoſophie ) 
1s no where to be found, but in the Schole of Chrift, namely 
among ſuch, who being ſtript of their own Wiſdom, Free-wil to 
all Good, and other legal ſufficiencies, know how to improve thoſe 
Stoick Principles of Moralitie on Goſpel motives or grounds, with Goſ- 
pel dependance on Chrj/, and unto Goſpel Ends, viz. the exal- 
ration of Chrift his free Grace, and the Glorie of it. This is the 
ue Chriſtian Stoiciſme, 
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CHAP, IIIIL, 
Of Scepticiſme. 


T. Of the Scepticks , their ſeveral names, II. Py:rl o his Chare- 
Gier and chief Dogme, that nothing was knowab'e.-1[l. The formal 
Idea of Scepticiſme. III. The main defigne of Scepticks to over=- 
throw the Dogmes of other Seds. V. Scepticks denyed any thing to be 
uit, or unjuft. VI. The original of this Sceptick ing, from Hera- 
clitus's, and Plato's Schole. VIT. Plato, and the old Academicks 
not Sceptick, but Dogmatick, VIII. I herein the New Academicks 
differed from the Scepticks. IX. 7he Scepticks avoided all man- 
ner of Dogmatizing. X. Scepticiſme « great enemie to the Chriſti- 
an keligion. XI. How far "tis commendable, and uſeful. 


$. I. Ext to the Stoicks we ſhall mention the Scepticks, Of the Scey- 
who were alſo fſtiled Pyrrhonians from Pyrrho their ticks theirſet 

chief Corypheus. Laertius in Pyrrho informes us, that they were veral names. 
called Sxen7uei, x Sovgilax0t, x; frs ipnxlinalyuþ Cilulinatr Exenitxely Scepticks, be- 
cauſe they alwaies oxinowla © conſider a matter, but never deter- 
© mine any thing: *ngila, Aporeticks, becauſe they always wngte 
doubt. "twice, Ephedicks,becauſe, after all their long, and tedi- 
ous inquilitions, there tollows no aſſent, but i-»z3 , an beſit ation, 
and ſuſpenſion of judgement, or retention ofafſent. Laſtly they 
were ſtiled (dna, Zeteticks, becauſe they were ever ſeeking, but 
never found the truth. . 

$..2. The Head of this Sed? was Pyrrho, who flouriſhed in the gf pyrrho, his 
time of Theophbraſtw, and Epicurw, about the 109, Olympiad ; for Charader. 
he heard Dryſo the Son of Stiip:, and Axaxarchus the Ab4erite 
whomalſo he accompanied into 1ndja,in the Expedition of Alex- 
anlcy the Great, yea was preſent, when the :dian upbraided 
Anaxarchus, *© that he followed the Court of Kings, but taught 
© no one Virtue: As Laertiusin Anaxarchus:who alſo brings in Aſca- 
© nius affirming of Pyrrho, *that he ſeemed to have found out a no- 
ble way of Philoſopbizing by EY Eg 
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436 © Chief Dogme, and formal Idea of Sceptiſme; B.g: 
bis chiefs © and iwexiu ſuſpenſion : for he aſſerted nothing: and truely (addes 
Dogme that < | yertius ) Pyrrho's life was agreeable to his opinions ; for he 
Ag « ſhunned noth1ng, nor took any heed to his waies. We find the 

like mention of Pyrrho, and his ts {04 wp in Ammon'us ( Com- 
ment. in Ariſt. Categ. pag. 9. nsjjer faith he ) 65 & algivene hynordpſper bas, 
wv axelaha{ier dre mois tor, Pyrrbo the chieftain of this Sei ſaid, that 
© Beings had an incomprehenſion, G&Cc. 
The formal $6. 3. Heace the wgdro 447&c, or chief Dogme of the Scepticks 
| nated SeeÞ- is, © that nothing could be known, and therefore nothing might 
: be affirme1, or d-nyel. So Anaxarchu Pyrrb#*s maſter held 
pad} auirhy move era Es ty ib © neither did he know this, that he 
© knew nothing. So Z:nphanes ſaid © that, no one certainly knew 
© any thing: & £/3s 5 «x5$ea for truth lieth in an abyſſe. Whence Sex- 
tus Empiricus cap. 4. deane3 © Scepticiſmea facultie oppoſing Phe- 
© nomena's or apparences, and intelligibles all manner of waies, 
* where'»yy we . proceed through th? equivalence of contrarie 
© things, and ſpeeches, firit to izex3 ſuſpenſi-n, then to indijtur - 
© bance. Thence thoſe expreſſions ot the ſame Sextus Empiricus, 
& waxer Ro & ative NOE MITE thi,than that : ager. ra1li niye nic Tore aret- 
x#@r« * Every reaſon has a reaſon equal oppoled thereto;allo gy 
weite 7 define nothing: Laſtly Sxenfigfuc dels T perſevere a Sceptick,or 
conſidering, &c. 
$. 4. Whence the Scepticks made it their main buſineſſe, to 
The Sceptichs overthrow all the Dogmes of the other Dogmatick Seds, not by 
made it their affirming, or defining any thing ; but by producing the opinions 
buſineſſe ro ofall other Seas, and ſhewing their invaliditie or weakneſſe. 
overthrow the © They inſtance ( faith Laertins ) in ren _waies, by which things 
_ 7” became donhtiul rous : as from the difference 1.of Animals, 2.0t 
* men 3, of Sexſes 4. of AﬀeTions, and their viciſitudes 5. of Edu- 
cations, 1ſt rutions, Eaws, and Cn tomes, 8c. Thence they deay- 
ed, that there were aly zenai lym Commer Principles kiown of 
them'elves, Cr zdlaxifus comprebenſions ; and ſo all Demontration 
was by them taken away 3 concluding int & draritextor that the 
whole is indemon{trable. They alſo denyed, that there were any in- 
fallible ſignes, &c. This their exalauyia they termelalſo «jjr4iar, 
b-cauſe their opinion held in bivie, without cncl ning to this, or 
that part : They named it alſo «yzvia, becauſe there was nothing 
affirmed, or denyed : for they durit not affirme that they were 
borne, or ſo much as that they were men. 6.5. Yea 
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$. 5. Yea the Sceptick ini, or ſuſpenſion reach'd o far, as that The Sceptich 
they aſſerted nothing to be Good, or Evil; juf#, or unjuſt 3; but S*ſpenſion 
that men paſſed their judgement according to the in/titution of _— _ 
Laws, and Cuifome 3 not that one thing was in it ſelf more jujt, or gy ding to. 
u#uſt than another. Yea at laſt they came to affe& an wank ug that be juft or un- 
the very ſenſes were not to be credited. So Anaxarchus being car- J#f,or that 
ried againſt his will to Cyprrus, where he was thrown into an hol- ou ; -y 
low reck,and command given,that he ſhould be beaten with iron ** 70s 
hammetrs ; he ſeeming not to 1egard his pain ſaid aun mor *Aratepe 
x» $unaxer,'ArdZapor $313 mifes beat Anaxarchus's Veſſel, but Anax- 
* archus h\m{elf thou canit not break. Laſtly we find the whole 
rayſterie of this Sceptick Heſitation well expreſſel by Ariſtecles in 
Euſebius Prepar. Evang. lib. I4. Ta Tefypala tions «dgpogy, &; act3 ule, 
x &ri»-nxeilet ds Tito irs Ter aiddiontc Hud), wire Tac fa; dhuSwy er i 44 Nay” 
Ha Tito &y prime Tie ery eral bir, aN" adtdfur, * axanfc, %; dxext dv\er divas 
akes inoc ind ou MipVlag, ins & winks by & xai be x ax bon, gr iow, © Things 
© are equally indifferent, and uncertain, and undeterminable z 
© wherefore neither canour ſenſes, or opinions ſpeak truth, or 
«© filſhood 3 wherefore neither ought we to believe them, but 
© leave them void of opination, and without inclination, or mo- 
<tjon 3 declaring coucerning every thing, that it neither is, /10r 
© js not;alſo that it 1s, that it is not, neither is it not. | | 

$. 6. As for the Original of this Sceptick 4xdlanr{ia incompreben- The original 

»n, it ſeems to be more ancient than Pyrrbo, or Anaxarchus ; for of this Scep- 

Heraclitus laid a great foundation for it, by aſſerting all things to !i*k,Suſpenſ- 
be in m-tion, and nothing certain : So Ammonius (in Arit. C ateg. — RE. 


fol.g reckons Heracltus amons theſe Pyrrboniars becauſe 'ngwntc Plato's 


Yxoqav &r xhruoet x; pol 76 dra inet i rarlet de þ ipexline; inigpile, rags 73 5irtxey Txt Shale, 
ate; ® Texy pane Sanglous © Heraclitus {aid, that all things: were in 
< motion and tluxe, whereſore they are called Epbetiicks trom 
© ;#izz«©r, ſuſpending their judgement of things. Yea this Sceptick, 
iro PRs had a conſiderable room, and toundation in Plate's 
Scuole, the old Academie, wherein there was allowed alyenrngarmic 
a Problematick, kind cf diſputation pro, aud con, for, and againſt the 
queſtion, with an ing, or-libertic of ſuſpending their judgements 
as to concluſiors, about things dubious. For the old Academicks 
teld two ſorts of things ſome certain, and ungueſtionable, 
others doubtful, which might be affirmed, or denyed : As for 
things certain they held +3 ir þ 6#, 4 rains, 71401 #1 an Ley © _ 
| tlungs 
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Plato and 
the old Aca- 
demie not 
Sceprick but 
DPogmatich. 


Original of $ceptick Suſpenſion from Heracl,«:d Plato. B.4&; 


© things are alwaies the ſame, without generation, whence they 
concluded, ſuch things were Ame, truely knowable and certain x 
in which rank of things they placed our notions of Ged; of the 
Soul; of happineſſe; of the other life, &c. conceruing theſe things 
Plato ( and. the old Academicks ) allowed not aty nign wegerimir, 
problematich, diſputation , Or imoxlw, ſuſpenſion ; but he laies them 
down as certain, and indubitable, or proves them to be ſuch 
« uilenidruc £ulenere;, from indubitable principles indubitably. But Plato 
laies down. ſome ſenfibles, which are only Prebable, or dubious ; 
and of theſe he diſcourſerh more freely, allowing an #3r-zws Suſ- 
penſion of judgement concerning them 3 whence his 4itierence 
ates % Ymbaxlnt xagexrigts Of a Probable and demonitrat.ve charatier, 
From this aiyec rageoratc in Plato's Old Academie ſprang the New 
Academick ima, or ſuſpenſion of judgement, which ditfers little from 
the Sceptick inex3,or ſuſpenſion. 

$6. 7. Albeit Plato, by his aiyc ragernic Probationarie diſputes 
pro, and con , about ſenſibles, laid a conſiderable foun lation for 
the Sceptick «z«lanayie, Yet he ſeems profelſelly to diſpute againſt 
this Sceptick ncomprebenſion, or ſuſpenſion ; diſcovering himlelf. to 
be rather Dogmatick , than Sceptick, Laertius tels us, that it was 
much controverted whether Plato doth Dogmatize,or not? and he 
ſeems to conclude the queſtion in the affirmative, that Plato did 
Dogmatize 3 becauſe he expounds thoſ? things, which he conceiv- 
ed true, and confuted thoſe things which were falſe; though he 
ſuſpended his judgement in things doubtful. So. Sextus Empiricusc.31. 
* Some ( faith he ) hold Plato to be Dogmatick,, others Scept ck, 
© others, that h> was in ſome things Sceptick, in ſome things Dog- 
© matick,: for in his Gymnaitick Diſcourſes, wheye Socrates 15 
© brought in diſputing with the S»pb;#s, they ſay, he hath a Gym- 
© na1ick,, or Sceptick Charatter : but when he declareth his own 
© opinion, he 1s Dogmatick, But Ammonius ( in Aritt. Categ.vag. g.) 
gives us a more full account of Plato's judgement againſt this 
dxelarabier incomprebenſion. *O #4 Widreur worepe nb Sic mh Bar vaurks ihige 
Fas 7 rod & Trey durorc imvpiges + ior Int s dr3perat dxdlanutiay frat xdlee 
adfters Tri ion dxavainyia, 5Þ ro fÞ 50 xdlehdfers Bernard hiic. It $1 & xatrihd ferry 
& Irir Tu win om wr pl xl ahefgoy ins Uotr axdlannyie, Plato in many 
* diſcourſes contuting this opiniun ( about incomprebenſion ) 
© after many things addes this alſo to them. When, Sirs, 


C.4. Scepticls awoidedall kind of Dogmatizing, 438 
© ye ſay there is an incomprehenſion, ye comprehend there is an 
© incompretenfion, or not? if ye comprehend it, there is then a 
© comprehenſion: if ye comprenend it not, we have no reaſon 
© to beleive you, becauſe you comprehend not,that there is an in- 
© comprehenfion. By which argument Plato efficaciouſly over- 
threw the Sceptick incompre henſion. 

$. 8. But there ſezms to be a greater affinity betwixt the 
New Academicks, and the Scept:cks in ſo much, that they are often Academichs 
taken for oneand the ſame Sed. So Seneca E pilt. 88. © The Pyr- differ from 
© rhonians, and Megaricks,and Eretriacks,and Academicks,who intro- theSceptichs, 
© duce a new Science, namely that nothing could beknown, are and wherein. 
©verſt almoſt in the ſame things. So Suidas in npjunc. But Sextus 
Empiricus cap. 31. gives this difference *twixt the Sceptick, and 
New Academick «xdaxu{ie, Or imy3. © Thoſe ( ſaith he ) of the New 
© Academie, though they ſay all things are incomprebenſible, differ 
« from the Scepticks perhaps in ſaying all things are incomprehenſible: 
© tor they aſſert thrs; but the Scept:c& admits it poſſible that they 
© may be comprehended, &c. Again ( addes Sextus ) we ditfer 
© alſe, from the New Academie, as to what belongs to the End: , 
© for they uſe in the courſe of life what is cred:ble ; we following 
© Laws, Cuifomes, and natural aife&ions, live without engaging 
© our opinion. Laſtly Sextus ſeems to obſerve this difference. 
© that the New Academicks, Arceſilas with others, affirmed iroyw, 
© ſuſpenſion to be Good, but Aſſnt to be Evil, and that according to 
© Nature: But Pyrrho judged theſe things to be ſo, 8 w7 gvar, and 
© 17 73 gauriper, © nOtaccording to nature, but apparence. By all 
which it appears, that the fcademicks held this common firſt 
principle,that all things are incomprehenſible, might be com- 
prehended : wherefore they accordingly determine1, that; no- 
thing could be determined. Bur the Scepticks durſt not affirm, 
or denie any thing, not ſo much as their,own firſt Principle, vis. 

that all things were incomprehenſible. : 

- 6. 9. By which it appears, that the Seepricks avoided all man- rhe ay 
ner of Dogmatizing,as well that of the New, as that of the old Acig- avoided all 
demie.,and ofall other Sefs.So Sextrs Empiricus Chap.6, *We fay the 799m of i 
© Sceptick Goth not Dogmatize: notunderſtanding Dogme, as ſome TE 
© do, in the general acceptation, for an aſſent to any thing 3 for 
* the Sceptickaſſents to thoſe affefions, or impreſſions which 
© areneceſſarily induced by faxcie, or ſenſe 3. but we ſay he doth 


not 
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<notDogmatize in their ſenſe, who takes aDogme foran aſſent toany 
* of thoſe inevideut things, which are inquired into by Sciences. 
© For a-Sceptick, Philoſopher afſents to nothing, that is not Evident; 
© neither doth he Dogmatize, when he Promo the Sceptick, 
© Phraſes concerning things not manifelt; as 7 aſſert xorbing, &c. 
© Thus Sextus Empiricus, who treats more fully of Scepticiſme in 
SE his books againſt the Mathematicians, &c. 
Scepticiſme a 4&_ 10, This Sed of Sceptick is very contradiftorie to the Chri- 
_ Chis. ftian Religion as it appears by the confeſſion of Nicet#s In Epitom. 
an Keligion, Clement. Koman. ixexfteirnyip Ii x; T& pnoodpay, itagirac T6 i307): alga && 
T6 'Ertxcge x Il;poreg, Ira x) pn dracxivdzer wrapedea * WE NaVeaccu- 
©rately inquired into thoſe things, which are delivered by the 
© Philoſophers z Eſpecially thoſe things, which are greatly repug- 
© nant to Piety towards Ged : namely the Dogmes of Epicurus, and 
< Pyrrho, that ſo we might be the better able to refute them. And 
© indeed Scepticiſme is but a door to Atheiſme : for by queſtioning 
every thing men at laſt come to believe nothing, though moſt 
certain, even the Being ofa God. | 
How far $. 11. Albeit Scepticiſme be a thing of dangerous Conſequence, 
Scepticiſme is ,er is it not wholly to be condemnel1 in things naturals and as it 
— uſed, in its firlt original: for although there are many things 
certain, which ought not to be called into queſtion, yet there 
are, eſpecially in naturals, many more uncertain things, in ſuch 
things, if we will not precipitately erre, we muſt not precipi- 
tatelyJudge.but in rhings of this kind it is moſt agreeable mixer, 
to ſuſpend our aſſent; which was the praftiſe of Plato, ard his ſuc- 
ce!ſors in the «ld Academie, whence ſprang the Acad:mick, ineya, 
Thence Tullie in Lucullo brings in the Academicks ſpeaking thus : 
«We are not thoſe, to whom nothing ſeems true; bur we ſay 
© that there are ſome falſehoods mixed with Truths.and that un- 
© der ſo great ſhmilitude, as that there remains in them no cer- 
© tain note of diſcretion, or difference. Agen faies Cicero: what 
© can there be more raſh, and unworthie the gravitie, and con=- 
© ſtance of a Wiſe man, than to yield a falſe aſſent 3 or to defend 
© without heſitation that, which is not ſufficiently perceived, or 
© underſtood. This modeſt irey3 or ſuſpenſion was greatly affe&ted 
by S»crates, who in things uncertain, or dubious gave himſelf; 
and Scholars a liberty of ſuſpending; though in things neceſſarie, 
certain, aud Moral he was very tenacious, and Degnotieing, I's 


GE. Epicurus his Original, . 
CHAP.V, 
Of Epicuriſme. 
Epicurus his original, Hi Inflitution, Se&, and Charater.Hic Pride,and con- 
tention. - His temperance according to the Charatter of bisfr:ends. His Indu- - 


frie,and Diſciples. His Philoſoph'e.1 .Phyſicks,of Atomes, &c.2.His comtempt 
of Logick,, and Rhetorick, 3. Hi Eth:cks : of Pleaſure, and Paſſion. That 
Pleaſure is the chiefeft Good. That this Pleaſure confilts in Virtue:Epicurus's 
Atheiftick Conceptions of God's Providense, &c. His denying the Immortalitie 
of the Soul, what oppoſition Chriſtianitie found from the Epicureans. 


& #6 Aving taken ſome View of all other Sefs, we ſhall conclude Of Epicu# 
| with the Epicurean, which was but a branch of the Eleatick, bis Ort- 

Se&; and received its /nj/titution from Epicurws, who was born in the 

third year of the 109 _—_— ſeven years after Plato's death, and 341 

before the birth of Chriſt. He was borneat Gargettus a Town belonging 

to the Egean Tribe; and was bred up at Samus till the 18 year of 

his age 3 at which time he went to Athens, Xemocrates living in the Aca- 

demie, and Arijtotle at Chalczs. About the 23 year of his age, he went to 

Colophon to his Father 3 and from the 32 year of his age, to the 37 he 

lived partly at Mityleze, partly at Lampſacum, where he inſtituteda 

Schole, as Sd obſerves, and Gaſſen1us aſter him ( Chap.5.of Epicurw) 

Epicurus returning to Athens about the 37 year of his age, he a while 

diſcourſed of Philoſophie in publick with others,but after inſtituted a 

Seq in Private denominated from himſelf Epicureans. At firſt indeed ad- 

miring the Dottrine of Democritus he profeſſed himſelfa Democritian, or 

of. the Eleatick, Sea, unto which Democritus appertained. So Cicerode 

Nat.Deorum. *Democritw was a very great Perſon, from whoſe fountains 

© Epicurus watered his Garden : meaning his Schole, which was in a 


Garden. Yet afterwards, out ofa ſpirit of Pride, and contention Epi=  * 
cus rejeas Democritus, and changeth many things in his Dogmes 3 - 
Thence ( ſaith Cicero ) © he was very ungrateful towards Democritus, OI 


© whom he followed. Clemens Alexandrinus 5pap. lib.1. and others report 
Nauſiphanes the Pythagorean, Diſciple of Pyrrho, to have been maſter to 
Epicurus. Laertiusaffirmes, he was chiefly addited to Anaxagoras. He 
alſo admired the Converſation of Pyrrho,as Gaſſendus in his Life cap.4 .By 
which it appears, that Ep:currs firſt embraced Scepticiſme, whence he fell 
into Atheiſme, and Epicuriſme ; and indeed no worder, for the Sceptick 
is the fitteſt matter to forme an _ ſenſualift out of, as hereafter. 
| # | ' 


$. 2. The 


44r Bpicurus founds his New Set, his Chara8er, B.4, 


Epicurus's y. 2. Epi:urus having imbibed what he thought agreeable to his 
- rep of deſigne,borh from the Eleatick and Sceptick Scholes, he formes and ſhapes 
and Chara. 11S Own 7decs inito a peculiar Sed of his own,called from him Epicureans; 
Fer, and Pleaſure being his main End, he purchaſeth at Athens a very Pleaſant 
Garden,where he lived with his friends, and diſcourſed of Ph;loſophie. 
Apollodorus in Laertius tels us, that this Garden coſt him 80. Pounds. We 
find this Encomium,of him in Petroxius Arb:ter,who followed this Epicu- 
rean Sect. Ipſe Pater ver i dos kpicurus in hortis 
Fuſit, & hanc vitam dixit habere Deos. 
Epicurus the Father of truth difiated in the learned Garden,and he ſaid the 
Geds led thi life. Lucretius the Epicurean 1.3. gives him the like Charader, 
Tu pater,& rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas precepta, tuiſque ex, inclyte, Chartis, &c. 
Agen ſpeaking of Epicurus. 
ui genus humanum ingenio ſuperavit, & omnes 
K eflinxit Stellas, Exortus uti ethereus Sol. 
Ladantius lib. 3. Tnjtit. producing theſe verſes,ſubjoyns; © Truely I can 
© never read theſe verſes without ſmiling : for he ſpake not tuis of Se- 
© crates, and Plato, who were as Princes among the Philoſophers: but of a 
<© man, than whom no ſick man ever dreamel, or talked more fooliſhly. 
Indeed the Diſciples of Epicurus extolled him (as ſome now adaies) to 
the Skies, as it he only of all the Philoſodbers had found out the Truth, 
and all others had embraced Shadows: Yea his adherents were ſo ravitht 
with the admiration of him,as that every morneth they Sacrificed to his 
birth day, and that on the 20. day ; whence they called thoſe holie 
daies tad#«s. And they burned with ſo great love to their Maſter, as 
that they carryel his Piffure engraven on a Ring as a lnckie fortune 
wherever they went. 
Spicurns's . & 2. But notwithſtanding the greateſteem Epicnrus's Diſciples had 
concerning him ; others were nota little offended at him ; eſpecially 
for his Pride, Vanitie, and Contentious ſpirit. As for Epicurus's Pride, 
and Vanitie,Pltarch in his book againſt Epicurus acquaints us.that © he 
© had ſo proud, and ſwelling an opinion ofhimfſelf, as that he wowuld 
© call no one learned, but himſelf, and thoſe, who proceeded from his 
© Schole. And touching his contention, Cicero. I.De Nat.Deor.relates., 
© that Epicurus did moſt contumeliouſly vexe Ariſtotle : he did moſt 
© thamefully rail againſt Phedo the Socratick; he did by ſeveral volumnes 
oppoſe Timocrates the bruther of Metrodorus, his companion; becauſe he 
*;n ſome {mall matters ditfered from him in Ph;loſophie: he was very un- 
* grateful 


CI Epicurus his Pride, and Contention, bis Works; 44% 
© grateful even to Democritus himſelf, whom. yet he followed : he never 
© {tiled Chryſppus by any other name than Cheſippus, &c. As for Epicu- 
russ Converſation 3 thoſe, who ditfered from him ſuppoſe him to have 
been immerſe. in all manner "of ſenſual, and brutiſh- pleaſures. But | 
thoſe, that converſed with him, and adhered to his Se&, make him to Epicarw's 
be very pious towards the Gods, his Parents, and Countrie: alſo very 24,5 
bountiful rowards his Brethren, friends, and ſervants : grave,and tem- = 097» 
perate, contenting himſelf with moſt ſimple, and mean diet; likewiſe of bis 
ſparing in W:ne,yea living on bread and water only ; So that he accoun- _—_ 
ted it a = tealt, it he hada little cheeſe. They make him alſo to be ts 
very ſtudious, and indultrious 3 which they argue from the multitude = ad. 
of volumnes he writ, beyond any other of the Philoſophers, to the num- Wks, 
ber of 300. All which books are periſht, excepting three Epiſtles given 
us by Laertius in his 1c. book, who has alſo given us a compende of his 
Philoſophie. Epicurus lived 72. years 3 and died (as Laertius ) of the 
ſtone ſtopping his urine,in the ſecond year of the 127. Olympiad. 
$. 4. Among the Diſciples of Epicurus, the firſt rank is given to Mus The Diſci- 
his ſervant, who Philoſophized together with his maſter, and after him ples of Epte - 
became the head of the Epicurean Se, as Diogen. Laertius lib, 10, Me. 
Alſo among the Sefators of Epicurus is reckoned Hermannus mention'd 
by Por phyrie lib. 1. de Abſtinentia. Alſo Lucian was an Epicurean, and 
friend of Celſus the Epicwean, who writ againſt the Chriſtians, and is 
anſwered by Origen. This Lucian is by ſome ſtil=d the Atheiſt, tecauſe 
of his blaſphemie againſt Chri't, ſo Suidss: but herein he is vindicated 
by Voſſtus ) de Philef. SeZ. cap. 8.4. 24. ) who ſhews, that Encian no 
where ſpeaks Evil of Chri#?, ſave in the perſon ofa ſtranger, where he 
cals Chrijt a Sopbiff,a title of no il] import amongſt the Philoſophers, only 
he ſpeaks unworthily of Ged,on which account I ſuppoſe he was term- 
ed «Sur the Ath:ift, There were allo many of the Romans, who adh-red 
to this k picurean Sed, as Lucretius, Caſſius : alſo Maro, who dedicated 
the latter part of his life to the Epicurean Philoſophie ; as in like manner, 
Petronius Arbiter ;. with others. And indeed there was no Seff continued 
ſo lorg, as the Schole of Epicurus, which when all other Sets failed, 
2rſiſted in continual ſucceſſion, as Laertius boaſts of it; and LaGantius 
ib. 3. Inftitut. eafilie grants; giving this reaſon thereof. * The Diſci- 
© pline of Epicurus was alwaies more famous than that of other Ph//oſo- 
© "bers ; not that it brought any thing of reaſon with it, but becauſe 
< the popular name of Pleaſure invites many : for all are prone to V.ce. 
Nazianzen Orat. 23. on the praiſe of Hero Alexandrinus Joyns thele 3. in 
ns TO Epicurus 


443 Epicurus's Philoſophie mainly Natural, his Atoms: By. 
Epicurus as containing the chief of his Philoſophie +3 airiualer 'Ewixicu 12 7 
&riuen & 4 dave Epicurus's Automatum together with his Atomes,6&e Pleaſure. 
a $. 5. As for Epicurus's Philoſophie, the beſt thereof conſiſted in Phy- 
PK ficks, wherein he chiefly embraced the Dogmes of Anaxagora, yet he di(- 
of Fae fered from him in many things. Touching the Origine of the Univerſe. 
" Epicuris held, that all things were compoſed of Atomes. Thence that 
of Autin de Civit.Dei.l:h, 11, cap. 9, Epicurus held, that there were innu- 
merable worlds produced 'by the fortuitons confluxe of Atome:, See 
LA. V ives on the text. Epicnrus's Hypatheſis is (uppoſed to have been this : 
Stillingf, 9: *that before the world was brought into that forme,and order it is 
Orig. Sacr. © NOW In, there was an infinite emptie fpace,in which were an innume- 
L. 3. 6.2. ©rable companie of ſolid particles, or Atomes of different ſizes , and 
© ſhapes, which by their weight were in continual motion, and that by 
© the various occurſions of theſe, all the bodies of the Untverſe were 
© framed in that order, they now are in. Theſe his ſentiments of Atomes 
Epicurus 15 ſaid to have traduced from Lexcippus , and Democritus 3 
eſpecially from the latter, as before; though indeed the firſt great 
aſſertor of Atomes was Mochus, that famous Phenician Phyſiologift, who tra- 
duced them from the Fews, as has been proved in the Phenician Philoſo- 
; phie. The whole of the Epicurean Phyſicks is comprehendel by Lucretins 

' the Epicurean in 6. books. 

Fpicurms '$. 6. Epicurus contemned Logick,, Rhetorick, and the Mathematicks. 
| Dixcontempt His contempt of Logick is mention'd by Laertius in Epicurus, 1 harlnus, 
of Logich. «; wagikxuomr, Smrbxiudlvm gpxdir 1 ac prone xagdr x7 wc Þ Teryudrey p53 ſer, 

© They rezeted Logick, as that, which perverts mens minds : for they 

© fay, that ſimple words ſuffice for Phyficks. Yea Cicero lib, 1, de Nat. 

Deoruwn, brings in Epicurus denying, that either part of ContradiGorie 

Propoſitions were true. In the room of Logick Eficurus introduced his Ca- 

His Canon. nonick, K atiocination : whence he compoſed a book ſtyled wary, which 
was { as LaePtius tels us ) <el xgurrghe & Ap x,ne,%) Toixeialixey, CONCEN RT the Rule 

of judgement, and Principle; alſo a Work,, that delivered the firft Elements. 

This Canon. or Criterion of judgement Fpicurus matle to be not Reaſon, 

bur ſenſe. So Cicero de Nat. Deor, lib. 1. Epicurus ſaid, that the ſenſes were 

His «an- the meſſengers, or judges of truth. As for Epicurus's contempt of Khetorick 
rept of [Laert us gives this account thereof ripe xity xvgis xD 7 rerypdrer, ir int 
uy. iferd): By, Accopdvas © Texupalnuie dimid rar he uſed a pr oper kind of ſpeech, ſuch 4s 
matichs. was accommodated to things, which becauſe it was ſimple or plain, Ariftopbanes 
the Grammarian reprehended. So Cicero de Finibus lib, 1. acquaints us, 

that Epicurus neglefted letters, and orramznts of Speech: Epicurus's 
\ contempt 
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contempt of the Mathematicks is mentioned by Plutarch in his book 
againſt Epicurus, | 

$. 7. In Epicurus's Philoſophie nothing was more pleaſing to corrupt Zpicaw's 
nature, than his Erhicks eſpecially touching the chiefett £00 » Which he Etbicks. 
placed in Pleaſrure:{o that he made the firſt, and laſt cauſe of all human Rus . 
ations to be Pleaſure, or Delight arifing from that good, which the + ye 
minde enjoys. His Canonsof Pleaſure, and Paſſion ( according to Gaſſen- Good. 
dus de Epicuri Philoſ, Morali,cap. 3.) are theſe: 1. * All Pleaſure, which Of Pleas 
© hath no pain joyned with it, is to be embraced. 2. All pain, which /#*, ane 
© hath no Pleaſure joyned with it, is to be ſhunned. 3. All Pleaſure, © aſſon. 
* which either hindereth a greater Pleaſure, or procureth a greater 
© pain, is to beſhunned. 4. All pain, which putteth away a greater 
© pain, or procureth a greater Pleaſure, is to be imbraced, &c. Epicu- 
rus's Canons touching Pleaſure, as the firft and lajt;good, were ( accord- The pY 
ing to Gaſſendus cap. 3. 4. 5. ) tteſe. 1. That pleaſure, without which, F bag bans 
* there i5No notion of Felicitie, is in its own nature good. 2. That Fe- chiefefs 
< lic;tie conſiſts in Pleaſure, becauſe it is the firſt Conmnatural Good, ur the gud, 
© firſt thing agreeable to nature, as alſo the laſt ofexpetibles, or Endof 
200d things.3.Thar Pleaſure,wherein conſiſts Felicitie,is Indolence of bos 
<lie, & Tranquillitie of mind: for herein the abſolute good of man is cone 
© tained. The Indolence of the bodie is preſerved by the uſe of tempe- 
© rance. The health of the mind is preſerved by Virtues provided, and 
applied by Philoſophie. Di»genes Laertins gives the like favorable inter- 7hat this 
pretation of Epicurus's Pleaſures, in his Vindication of him againſt the * _— od 
imputations of Diotywus the Stick, Epicurns (ſaith Laertius) held paged 
WIaueriar dxg)d lu Ara wag } $161, That the chiefeſt happineſſe W4s in Ged. 1,4, | 
2. Hence he placed happineſſe in the Pleaſures of the mind, and reflexzion 
on former enjoyments. 3. Laertiusalſo tels 11s, that he held there was 
an unſeparable connexion 'twixt Virtue, and true Pleaſure: whence he 
ſaid, *rhat Virtues were naturally conjoyned with a pleaſant life:agen, 
© live thou as God in immortal Virtues, and thou ſhalt-have ncthing 
© common with mortal. Ammonius in Ariſtot, Categ. pag. 9. gives the like 
2cCcouUnt of the F picurean Pleaſure 0: $} ndbvixel cnantylo drier Tixos fniderlo than 
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{The Epicureans are calle Hedonict, becauſe they make Pleaſure the laſt 
<End ; Pleaſure; not that of the bodie, but the tranquille, and indi- 
© ſturbe4 conſtitution of the Sorul, following a Virtuous life; but they 
« miſtake ſaying 'tis the Carkaſle of Virtue, or the ſhadow, ſeeing = 

make 


Epicurus's Atheiſtical Opinion of God's Providence, B.4; 
© makeit the Jaſt End. Seneca affirmes, that Epicurus complained, men 


_ © werevery ungrateful towards paſt en)oyments, becauſe what ever 


* good they enjoy, they retle& not again upon it, neither do they rec- 
* konit among pleaſures : where as there 15 no pleaſure ſo certain as 
* that which is pajt, becauſe it cannot be taken trom us. Preſent goods 
* havenot yeta compleat ſolid being : and what is future yer hangs in 
* fuſpence, and is uncertain, but what is pajt is moſt ſit. Yea tpicurus 
© himſelf in his Epijtle to 1domeneus, ſpe:king of the rorments, he was 
* then under, being ready to dye, faics, that the joy, which hehad in 
* his mind upon the remembrance of the reaſonings, which he had in 
* his life time, ſtood in battail ofarray againſt all thoſe rorments ( as 
* great as could be imagined) of the 1trangurie he laboured under. 


| _— to theſe accounts, Epicurus's Plealures were not fo groile, as 


s the Being, and ſpiritual nature, of G:4 : for 


is generally conceived, yet ſufficiently blame-worthy ; in that he pla- 

ceth mans objedive, and formal happineiſe in Pleaſure,which is but a con- 
ſequent thereof. 

$. 8. Bur whatever Epicurus's opinion was about Pleaſure ; certain 

It is, he was fouly miſtaken in his Metaphyſical Philoſophizings about God, 

his Providence,6ec.Its true; Epicurns (—_— to Laertins ) lenyed not 
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* bleſſed, &c. Yet he denyed the Providence of God wherein he diſcove- 


rel tte abſurdnefſe of his reaſon : for takeaway the beliet of Civine 
Providence, and the notions of a Deitie, though never (© excellent, 
will have no awe upon the ſpirits, and lives ot men; and therefore 
ſoon be rooted out of men's minds. Wherefore ſome Ancient Philoſo- 
phers ſuppoſed, that Epicurus's deſigne in acknowledging a Deitie 
which hereally believed not ) was only to avoid the cenſure of down- 
right Atheiſme: aſſuring himſelf, that albeit he aſſerted one moſt 
excellent Being,,which he called God, yet ſo long as he denyed his Provie 
dence, he ſufficiently ſerved his own Zatereft ; which was to root out all 
common foundations of Keligion, and fo to eſtabliſh a pratiical Atheiſme. 
Thence Tullie de Nat.Deor.19.tels us,that *Epicurus extraftedReligion b 
© the roots out of mens minds, ſeeing he took from the immortal God; 
© both aſHtance. and Grace. For albeit he affirmed the Nature of God to 
© be molt excellent, and beſt, yer hedenyel Grace in God; and fo took 
© away that, which is moſt proper to the beſt, and moſt excellent Na- 
© ture, For what is better, or more excellent, than banity and benefi- 
| cence ? 
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C.5.Providence undermin'd, theSuul's Immartalitie denyed by bim, = 447 
* cence ? which if you take from God, you make no one dear to God; mw Epia 
* and no one beloved ofhim, &c. Epicurus's great Canon, whereby he curne un- 
deſtroyed the Providence of God, was (according to Laertins lib, To, ) dermined 

this, + wardgy x} <pSafloy Ers auth regypale ix brs dna wragixe, 7 he bleſſed, and the Provie 


* © ;mmortal be ng neither hath any affairs of bis own, neither doth be heed other God. 


© mens. His great argument to defend this his Hypethefis was, that it 
© was beneath the Majeſtie of the Divine Being, to condeſcend ſo tar, as 
© toregard and mingle with the affairs of this lower world. Whence 
he placed all Religion in tie adoration of the Divine Being, abſtra@ly 
for its ownexcellence, without any regard to his Providence; which is 
indeed to deſtroy all Religion. This Atheitical perſwaſion makes Tulie, 
Plutarch, and the other Great Moralifts degrade him from the title ofa 
Philoſopher. 
$. 9. Epicurusalſo denyed the Immortalitie of the Soul, which indeed He denyed 
was but the conſequent of his foregoing Atheiftical perſuaſion 3 and pr 
both, as I preſume, imbibed together with his Sceptick Infuſions from = eb þ 
the SceptickSchole : for Scepticiſine naturally degenerates into Atheiſme, ; 
and this into Sexſualitie. Likewiſe Epicurus's Dogmes touching Atomes 
ave a great foundation to his Atheiſme : For his Hypotheſis being grant=- 
ed,-that the firſt produftion of the Univerſe, and all ſucceſſive genera- 
tions proceed from a Caſual combination of Atoms, it is eaſie to ſalve 
all the Phenomenas of Nature without a Providence. 
<$. 10. What oppoſition the Ghriftian kelig:on found from this Epi- 
curean Sed is evident from A@. 17. 18. # Agee ] He mentions ( ſaith 
Grotius ) two Setts of Philoſophers moſt oppoſite to the Chriftian Religi- 
on. For the Epicureans believed that the world was not created by 
God ; and that God regarded not human atfairs ; that there were 
no Rewards or puniſhments atter death ; that there was no Good, bur 
what was ſenl.ble : | 
. 11, Campanella in his Politicks ſeems to make the Scepticiſme, 
Atheiſme, and ſenſualitie of the Epicureans the occaſion of their Ruine. 
« The Philoſopbers ( ſaics he ) paſſed not from opinion to opinion, be- 
yond Epicurw ; under whom denying God. and Providence, their Sets 
were deſtroyed. He makes this the curſe of all that kind of Philoſophie, 
which degenerating firſt into Scepticiſme,and from thence into Atheiſme, 
was then rooted cut of the World. And nowonder, Ged blaſted Philoſo- 
phie, when Philoſophie dar*d fo highly to blaſpheme God: No wonder 
God ſhould root that Philoſophie out of the World, which in Epicurus, and 
his Sedators ( the Swine of that Stie ) became ſo debaucht, and yain, as 
to 
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| Phlſophi to , aud the Uſefulnes of ſincere ſound Phi 
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; Pager Philoſophic determin'd ip.the Epicureans; B# 

2 atpawope the eradicating of the Notion ofa God, or at leaſt his: due 
a Reverence out of the World, But the cadre ofall ſuch Yain 
As in the 

"ther Undertakement ; if 

this Hiftorical Account now finiſht (and mainly deſign'd* 1n_Order 
thereunto )) find any ſuch/Reception, and Entertainment, as may. give 
Encourage nent t0 ſuch a Worke. h NNN | 
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FINIS, 


The conſiderable Erra:s tobe thus correQed, 


Page 13- Line 5. Read CAIOM p. 16. I. 3o. for xixec, r. xizc p.3-1. 2r.. for prett 
C. petty |. 29. dele by p«37- 1.11. for wer. be p. 38.1. 32, for Barbarians Barbariſm 


"P- oy L. 33. dele has p. 61. Title for, from, r. vonchſafed to p. 66. 1. 35: r. Eſprits 
P. 


I. 1. 10. I. Sacrifice p. 86. 1. 16. r. c, 47. F- 94+ 1. 32+ r. Tables of Philoftratus, 
P- 93-1. 15. After Homer a. period p, 99 »l. 24; r. «13 gjyvrer p, 101. 1. 165. afrer Ages 
adde, and p. 101. |. 19. r. Thezrerus |. 28, qaricunc p. 106. Contents 1.10. dele by 
Pp: 113. |. 6, r. 441riocac |, 14. after Hypotheſt a comma, p.-136. 1. 15. for Juſtin r. Apu- 
cius p. 142-1. 11. for, we ſhould, r. $ reſts" were 10-p. 165. 1, 365- for 
Third r.Threefold p. 166; 1. 13. After libewſfe inſerr that p. 155. 1.13. After Philoſtra- 
us, for Fables r. 7ables p. 172. 1; 36. for the firſt Principles r.' Principle p. 173; 1-35 
T Segareia; Þ. 174- l. 35. r.7& Grroc irre pe 175 |. 24. before that inſert be p. 159- 1. 6. 
for Crrine r. doQrine p. 211. 1. 8. Contents, for Introdu#tion r.Indufion p. 215. 1. 28. for 
when r.whence p. 254-1. 21. r./Ns p. 265.1. 33. for Book read Part p. 266. 1. 6. by 
Papal Hierarchie, under tand the whole Series of the Ruling Clergie under the Po 
268. 1. 32. for ineffefnal-r. ineffable p. 272.1. 35. r,41akyitids p, 283, int 
note dele the 3 firſt words p. 285.1. 17. r.$4vFomempre. p. 312. 1, 26. before 


mga r.Medicine p.338-1.23. before ſee adde(and dele(l, 24 1.20 Deed. P-343» 
p! 


Ii a9. af ce, adde and p.344-1 31. r, ?Q and for Col-r7-jab, r.Col-pi-jab p.35$1- 
L. 32. ore r, Maberne p. 356.1. 2. for n,T, 5, p. 355-1. 28;Afrer 15, inſert where 
1.29; Mex Glorie a period 1-41, after been, a comma anddele this p. 380. 1. ult. For 
Hy bs riHypotupefir p38 4- line 4. 1.5 Trexa p335: |. 10+. after &c ad; 

L 10, T,xbogir *Þ;- 433+ 1: 94 Tr; ©pppyo In the Sty 


; | de 12. 1P. 431+ 
of the laſt paper of Yerſcs c,rhe (c- 
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